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1980 


We knew what we wanted. 
©)©) We wanted a new look, a new organiza- 
tion, a new attitude to reflect students’ 


perceptions. 
Using more graphic layouts, we caught the movement of the 
©) ale as well as the constants of Western. 

A “Kid Exposed” ana concentrated on issues most students 
were exposed to, if not 
actively concerned with 
PESIrcep lOMS Ssaresc 

dating and religion. 

Since students went to entertainment on campus to be entertained, and 
not with event sponsors in mind, rigid page allotments were eliminated. 

In “Cheap Thrills’ we explored the different ways students amused 
themselves. 

From Homecoming to counseling to the farm and the CLEP test, features 
relating to students were included in the administration and academics 
section. 

A series of sport shorts examined sports off the playing field. 

But along with the graphic look and the emphasis on typography, we left 
some things the same. 

We refused to change just for the sake of change. And so when it was 
time to layout the classes section and we couldn’t think of a way to improve 
it, we left it the same. 

Along with the new look, the new organization, the new attitude, we kept 
a little bit of the old just to make it seem like home. 
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Opening 


Change at Western has traditionally come slowly, 
C 6) fan (UJ S if ever at all. But it all depended on a person’s 
perceptions. 
The statue of Henry Hardin 


fe) 
@ (GC @ [OD {t [|© in) Cherry, the school’s first president, 
still stood at the top of the Hill, 
s symbolizing the reputation of a conservative, parental school. 
But that perception was changed in January when the 
S lal f {t administration decided to allow 31 hours of visitation in 
dorms each week. 
And a quick change in the policy on graduation requirements, along with 
other, more subtle changes, gave an image of a more modern school, the kind 
of image that the new president, Donald Zacharias, wanted to project. 


How much the changes affected Western’s image depended on the 
perceptions. 


Crystal Cunningham 


ON A CENTRAL HALL COUCH Gayne! Gaynor, a Hawesville | A LATE NIGHT FOG diffuses the lights at the bottom of the Hill. 
junior, and Mark Payne, a Lewisport junior, watch television. Street lights and the moon illuminate the landscape. 


eee 


David Frank 


A perception of Western as a sleepy little campus was affected when 


Iran students staged the first major protest on campus in a decade. 
[7 — About 250 students demonstrated against the holding of American 


hostages in the U.S. Embassy in Tehran, 


(EQISCIOtION ™ 


Further evidence of students’ increased 


awareness of the world was the debate over 
[2 (f ©) {t @ Siti @ President Jimmy Carter’s call for registration for 
the draft. For days, talk of the draft dominated 
conversations across campus. One touchy 
subtopic was whether or not women should be included in the registration. 
But in a few days that changed, as students became more concerned with the fate of 
the basketball team. | 
Another issue hit closer to home — rising gasoline prices. Although the cost of filling 
their gas tanks rose dramatically, many students didn’t think twice about driving home. 
But the rising prices had at least one effect. Students wondered whether the 
perception of Western as a “suitcase” school would eventually change. 


Harold Sinclair 


David Frank 


AT SUNRISE ON HOMECOMING DAY, Pearce-Ford AFTER SEVERAL VAIN ATTEMPTS to find a carwash not 
Tower resident assistants Jay Householder and Tom Black jammed with cars, George Wilson, a Gamaliel freshman, finally 
unfurl a gigantic spirit flag from the roof of the tower andthen finds a spot at the University Car Wash on Old Morgantown 
admire their work, left. Road. He took advantage of a warm day in early spring. 


Harold Sinclair 
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TTT TT REEEELESTT PLE EERIE Le aTT TT TELE SRETTITT EED REET PATER LEE TEaDT Eee eT 


WESTERN JOINED other schools by hav- 
ing a “pro American” rally about the Iranian 
situation. About 250 students showed up to 
protest the holding of American hostages. 
They chanted, waved flags, some even ad- 
vocated that we send the Iranian students 
back to Iran. The rally, beside Downing 
University Center, was in November. 

David Frank 
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Roger Sommer 


PRACTICING IN A LIGHT DRIZZLE, band mem- 
ber Debbie Reed, a sophomore music major from 
Springfield, shields her head but not her music. 


fe) As the men’s basketball team moved closer to its 
| @ 6) goal — a berth in the NCAA — athletics reached a 


[7 greater perception of importance. 


The Hilltoppers finished with 21 wins 
ld (6) S Ke {t b 6) | | and gained national recognition by playing 
[7 in the Mideast Regional Tournament here. 
A new mascot — a big-mouthed, furry creature called 
b OWE Ot Big Red — added sideline interest to the games. 
In football, Western finished 5-5, for third place in 
the Ohio Valley Conference. 
Attention also turned to the Olympics. The U.S. hockey team’s unexpected gold 
medal in the Winter Games spurred patriotism in even non-sports fans. 
And whether the United States should compete in the Summer Olympics in 
Moscow was debated after the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. Many athletes 


training for the Games thought they were being used as political pawns. 
But that, like the importance of the hockey victory, was a matter of perception. 
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; Lewts Gardner a David Frank Lewis Gardner 
> THE OHIO Valley Conference cham: JUNIOR QUARTERBACK John Hall throws a long pass during Western’s game against Ten- BIG RED WATCHES the Western-Middle 
nship in Cookeville, Tenn., Larry Cuzzort, _nessee Tech. Hall led Westem to a 49-7 victory in which Westem scored on five of its first seven Tennessee game. Ralph Carey, a senior 
-ouisville junior, places first. possessions of the ball, and compiled 451 yards rushing, its highest amount of the season. public relations major, created the mascot. 
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o Perceptions of Western’s administration were changed by a 
6) 6) ff NG S new relationship between the administration and the faculty 
[7 and staff. : : : 
Donald Zacharias took office in August, 
Sal Oo NOU (f fu Ie and was inaugurated in April. He made few 
[7 major administrative changes, preferring 
fe) stability in his first year. 
LA C ln 6) ff | 6) S The Board of Regents postponed implementation of a 
rule requiring 54 upper-level hours for graduation after 
it was disclosed that it might be illegal to apply the rule to students already in school 
when it was passed. 
And teachers and staff members worked for higher salaries to keep up with skyrocketing 


| inflation. Some staff members asked the regents to recognize a bargaining agent, but the regents 
| refused. 


Lewis Gardner Bob Skipper 


DR. ALBERT PETERSEN’S Human Ecology class stayed overnight LEAFING THROUGH the schedule bulletin, Nick Godbey, a junior math major, helps his 
at Ducktown Basin. Bowling Green juniors Rick Pepin and Debra wife, Nancy, select her classes. Mrs. Godbey, a Mobile, Ala., freshman, was choosing courses 
Wheeler wash breakfast dishes. for the fall semester. 


MAINTENANCE WORKERS take pride in 
keeping the campus clean and neat. Joe Helsoe, 
a physical plant worker for 12 years, mows the 
front lawn of Cherry Hall. 


Robert W. Pillow 
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For everything that changed, countless things didn’t. 
€ ©) in) Sit 6) At S The walk from the bottom of the Hill to Thompson 
Complex still took 15 minutes. 


The elevators in buildings like Grise Hall were still 


6) | S ©) S In) 6) maddeningly slow. 
The campus was still remarkably free of litter, and as 


usual the trees turned colors just in time for 


O 
[2 @ ff G @ [2 {C | ©) in) De Ree to find a parking space, 


except on weekends when suitcasing emptied 
the lots. . 
And each Tuesday and Thursday stacks of College Heights Heralds were distributed and 
read by students. : 
It was the little things, the constants, the things that never change, as well as the new, that 
made the year memorable — that formed everyone’s perceptions of Western. 


» 


Harold Sinclair Harold Sinclair 


YOGI BEAR, a Hanna-Barbara character from BEFORE THE Homecoming game against Morehead, Betty Thompson, a senior textiles and clothing major 
King’s Island, surprises Kevin Torrens, a Fairport, from Bowling Green, is escorted through a sword archway by Kreis McGuire, a senior physical education major, 
N.Y., senior, at the Homecoming game. after being named Homecoming Queen. 
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Opening 


AUTUMN GOLD TREES shed 
their leaves as Steve Shipp, a 
Hopkinsville senior, walks down the 
Hill from class, across from the 
Thompson Complex. 


Todd Buchanan 


re) Perhaps 
Student lite mx: 

important 
thing students learn about in college isn’t history or chemistry 
or English — it’s life. 

How to get an education while having a good time is an 
annual problem of the college student. 

There were two major concerts, but neither was by a group 
with wide appeal. Lecture topics ranged from subliminal 
sexual seduction in advertising to social trends leading to 
totalitarian society. 

Every school holiday was welcomed. Many students began 
planning spring break in January. 

But there were other activities, and students’ perceptions of 
them varied. 

Dating, religion, sex, drinking, drugs, entertainment and 
food had different meanings for every student. 

The most important thing about student life, though, was 
not the structured, planned activities, but the spur-of-the- 
moment things — like a late-night walk or splashing in the 
fountain — that formed the perceptions. 
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WITH ONE LOCAL 
STATION and no cable 
television, many students 
living in apartments resort to 
elaborate antennas to pick 
up the Nashville, Tenn., 
stations. Butch Dymowski, a 
Flint, Mich., junior, watches 
his roommate, Mark Klaine, 
a Covington junior, adjust 
the antenna at their 13th 
and Indianola streets 
apartment. 

Ron Hoskins 
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College — for many a first 
- chance to be on their own. 
Although Mom. and Dad are 
there when needed, most 


students crave making deci- 
sions for themselves. 
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Everyone in college gets. two educations 
— one in the classrooms, and one from : | 
people around him. | 
_ Usually, this education involves dating, 
alcohol and drugs, or religion. . 
A student overhears snatches of con- 
-versations about how “wasted” someone 
was last night, or how much somebody ; 
wants to date a certain person or his 
friend, or how one person feels about the 
_ Lord. 
Many students come to college with lit- 
tle direct knowledge about those subjects. 
But few leave that way. 
~ Generally, students aren’t force-fed 
others’ ideas. They aren’t forced to take 
drugs, or to drink, or to have sex or to get 
religion. It's much more subtle than that. 
It comes gradually. The talk is always 
there. 
So a student may decide, perhaps un- 
consciously, to ‘accept strange behavior. 
Soon he may join in. 
_.One thing is for sure — a student will 
be exposed to dating, religion, drugs and 


alcohol. But the decision is his. 0 
Illustration by Roland Gibbons 
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An unnatural high 


One room is usually set aside, not necessarily 
on purpose. It just seems to happen that way at 
a college party. 

The freshmen from the small-town schools 
might think it’s the coat room. But most others 
know better. Anyway, the freshmen find out 
when they go inside to look for their coats and 
get lost in the thick, pungent smog that 
develops in a room filled with people smoking 
marijuana. 

For a naive student, this can be traumatic. 
And although there are students who are never 
exposed to drugs before coming to college, 
most students interviewed at Western said they 
had gotten used to taking or being around 
drugs in high school, or even earlier. They all 
agreed that almost nobody goes through 
college without coming in contact with drugs or 
liquor. 

“They'd have to stay in their rooms all night,” 
a Bowling Green senior said. “They'd have to 
come in contact with it.” 

Asked whether he’d ever been to a college 
party at which alcohol or drugs weren’t present, 
he said, “No. I’ve never seen it happen. That’s 
what the whole idea of a party seems to be.” 

But that doesn’t mean one has to drink beer 
or enjoy drugs to attend a party. And it certainly 
doesn’t mean that the words drugs and fun are 
inseparable, nor are they mutually exclusive. 

One student said that his not smoking mari- 
juana has had little effect on his relationships 
with students who do, but that sometimes it’s 
hard for them to understand. “They figure 
you're not having a good time. But they don’t 
mean any harm.... You gotta say there is 
some pressure (to conform). They can’t believe 
you don’t want to.” 

His observations were verified by another 
student, who says he’s involved with drugs, 
“You don’t feel like you’re having a good time 
unless you’re doing some sort of drugs, whether 
it’s alcohol, pot or pills.” 

Carol Sheets, an Elizabethtown freshman, 
the only student interviewed who gave permis- 
sion for her name to be used, said she goes to 


parties only to meet people, and that she 
doesn’t drink to excess or take any drugs, other 
than an occasional aspirin. 

About pressure to conform at parties, she 
said, “It’s not hard to resist at all... . But I don’t 
want other people to feel uncomfortable.” 

Although Sheets said she has been to many 
parties where drugs and beer were plentiful, she 
said they’re not at all parties. Sheets, who bases 
her abstinence on religion, says that her more 
religious friends have parties that don’t involve 
any drinking, unless it’s tea, or smoking, unless 
it’s cigarettes. 

Though she is strongly opposed to heavy 
drinking or drug use, she is tolerant of those 
with opposite views. But she does feel that 
they're wrong. 

“It’s nothing. I think it’s so empty. It’s the in- 
secure who are going to be influenced.” 

There are those who don’t necessarily want 
to take drugs but do because they don’t want to 
be alienated. 

“Peer pressure in college is no different from 
peer pressure in high school; it has a great ef- 
fect on a person,” another student said, adding 
that “alcohol and pot are cool with just about 
everyone.” 

Dr. Jimmie Price, an associate professor who 
teaches drug abuse at Western, said it is not 
known how extensively drugs are used by stu- 
dents here, but, “We would assume that some 
usage does take place. But what kind of drugs 
and how much, I can’t say.” 

She cited peer pressure and curiosity as 
main reasons people try drugs and alcohol, es- 
pecially drugs. But, she says, there is a new 
reason for drug use. 

“Nowadays, it’s more commonly accepted to 
be done strictly socially (and for recreation),” 
she said. “A lot of society’s role models tout the 
use of some drugs, and young people emulate 
it. 

“People at all age levels use drugs to cope 
with and to escape from problems, too.” 

The problem of peer pressure is not limited 
to college students, either. “You never get away 


from it, It’s always going to be there.” 

Judging from the comments of students, 
there is pressure on those who abstain, and 
pressure on those who take drugs. But the 
pressure, they say, is more felt than seen. In 
some cases, it may even be imagined. 

The harder the drug, the more pressure is in- 
volved. 

“Acids are probably the hardest acting drugs 
... available at Western, but they are only pop- 
ular among certain groups that you trust,” one 
student said. Those who don’t partake may be 
seen as outsiders because they pose a threat to 
the drug users, who, though they may want to 
be relaxed, can’t afford to take as many risks as 
those who smoke marijuana. 

“It doesn’t bother me when they don’t want 
to smoke (marijuana),” one student said. “But 
when it’s coke or Quaaludes, the crowd starts 
getting smaller. But it just happens. They don’t 
want to be around us anymore than we want 
them around.” 

Though marijuana was the most frequently 
mentioned drug, three students interviewed 
talked about the use of cocaine and Quaaludes 
and one mentioned acids, or hallucinogens. 
Nobody said he had come in contact with 
heroin or other drugs taken intravenously. 

Whether they advocated or opposed the use 
of drugs, all students interviewed said they tried 
to tolerate the views of those who differ. 

“I know what's right for me, but I don’t care 
what anyone else does. Well, it’s not that I don’t 
care — | just don’t say anything,” one student 
said. 

Sheets, who says it bothers her that people 
feel they need drugs, said she has trouble 
“relating” to drug users. But, “I get along with 
just about everybody.” 

A Bowling Green junior said, “I just feel | 
don't need it (marijuana). It’s partly because it’s 
illegal, I guess. But drinking is legal for me, and I 
don’t do that either.” 

Back to the smoke-filled room analogy. 

The door is open, whether it’s for entering or 
leaving. Illustration by David Frank 


Kid Exposed 
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Illustration by Harold Sinclair 
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Its not courting 


Boy comes to college, girl comes to college. Boy meets girl, 
they start dating and live happily ever after. Right? 

Not necessarily. Dating usually isn’t that simple — it’s not 
like the movie musicals of the ’50s, when stacked coeds 
always dated handsome football players. 

Instead, students have diverse attitudes on dating. Some 
of the more than 30 students interviewed dated as often as 
five times a week, and others dated maybe twice a month. 
And many made it clear they don’t usually date for keeps. 

The students talked about topics from open houses in 
dorms to premarital sex and birth control. Many said college 
changed their dating habits. 

They also discussed how they meet people of the op- 
posite sex, and what they do when they go out. And they 
talked about the reversal of roles. 

Open houses were expanded in the spring and most stu- 
dents said they take advantage of them, at least occasionally. 

Melissa Ann Hagans, a Lexington junior, said she has 
open house about six times a semester, usually in her room. 

“T don’t like the guys’ dorms too much,” she said. “I don’t 
like the smallness.” She said her South Hall room seems 
larger than the men’s rooms. 

During open house, students like to make dinner, listen to 
music and watch television. 

But open house comes only four nights a week. There are 
other times that people like to be alone. 

Cheryl Banks, a Western Springs, Ill., junior, said that 
before her boyfriend got an apartment, they seldom had 


- privacy. “It was a pain,” she said. 


They sometimes took walks, she said, or went to a friend’s 
house or sat in the dorm lobby to talk. 


RK 


Almost all students thought that premarital sex is OK — 
with some reservations. 

Jack Augusty, a sophomore from Downers Grove, Ill., 
said sex before marriage can sometimes serve a purpose: 
“It’s OK, if you're selective in choosing partners and in (the 
amount of) activity.” 

Doug Cherry, a Lexington sophomore, said he thinks 
most young people approve of premarital sex. “I think we're 
gradually getting more open about all sexual things.” 

A female student, who asked not to be named, said, “‘It’s 
OK, as long as the guy just isn’t out for casual sex.” 

Some students, however, disapprove. 

Robin Toll, a Central City junior, said, “I'd prefer a 
relationship not be based on sex.” 

Banks said she is tolerant of couples living together before 
marmiage, if matrimony is in sight. 

“Society is changing so much,” she said. “Living together 
is not as big a horror as it used to be.” 

Something that often goes along with premarital sex is 
birth control. 

“I think it (birth control) is better than abortions,” Banks 
said. 

Several students said the university health clinic should 


offer contraceptive aid. 

“They (the clinic) are supposed to cater to medical 
needs,” Gary Mosley, a Louisville junior, said. 

Others, however — such as Karen Nettles, a Louisville 
sophomore — think the clinic should stay out of the con- 
traceptive business. “There are already enough places one 
can get birth control.” 

A spokesman said in the spring that the clinic had no 
plans to begin distributing birth control devices, because it 
already had all the patients it could handle. 

Students are referred to a Bowling Green family planning 
organization. Dee Matthews, family planning’s services coor- 
dinator, said more students are using the service. 

During 1979, she said, 1,298 people between 15 and 19 
come to family planning for birth control aid. She said she 
has found that students are generally more knowledgeable 
about birth control, although ignorance remains. 


ARK 


Moving from home, growing up and having less parental 
supervision has changed dating habits for many students. 

One student, who asked not to be identified, said, “Being 
away from home lets me stay out later or spend all night with 
him (her boyfriend).” 

This isn’t always good, she said. “Sometimes | wish | 
could use mom as an excuse to come home.” 

Another student, Cathy Bailey, a Wickliffe freshman, said 
living away from home cut down on her dating. She said she 
comes home earlier to study. 

Pam Jureka, a Russellville senior, said being away from 
home allows her to be less inhibited at parties. “I don’t worry 
about my condition when | come in,” she said. 


RK 


Meeting someone of the opposite sex is not that difficult, 
most said. 

“I meet a number of women | date in classes or at bars or 
parties,’ Paul Neff, a Hardinsburg senior, said. 

Once the date is made, it’s time to find some place to go. 

“T usually take my date to a movie, to the student center, 
to dinner or to parties,’ Augusty said. 

Besides movies, which seem to be the most popular place 
for dates, students also mentioned parties, restaurants, bars 
and discos as frequent dating places. 


ok 


Liberal attitudes, in general, carried over to the subject of 
women asking men for dates. 

Matt Milburn, a Louisville junior, said he wouldn't mind if 
a woman asked him out. “Girls should have the initiative. It 
makes it easier on some guys.” 

“I don’t have the nerve,” Hagans said. “I’m not against it, 
but I’m as afraid of the rejection as guys.” 

She added that it is good for a woman to help pay for a 
date — especially if it is expensive. 

Although often closer to soap opera plots than movie 
musicals, dating at Western is alive and well and thriving. L] 
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Pray or prey ? 
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Like the missionaries who entered the jungles 
of Africa, campus religious groups see Western 
as fertile ground for reaching students with the 
word about Christianity. 

To Melvin Poe, administrative assistant of the 
Glendale Baptist Church, “Western Kentucky 
University is a mission field all on its own.” 

Poe said members of Glendale, located at 
1000 Roselawn Way, have reached many stu- 
dents at Western since the late 1960s, and “a 
lot of missionaries come out of Western.” 

Churches and other religious groups have a 
number of strategies to reach the new students 
at Western who are looking to fill a “spiritual 
void” in their lives. 

Glendale has an especially aggressive 
program for contacting students about the 
religious activities it offers. “We get the names 
of new students on a computer print-out and 
send them information in the mail,” Poe said. 

If a student decides to attend Glendale and 
become involved in some of the programs, he 
might find himself quite busy. Poe said Glen- 
dale has a regular visitation program for stu- 
dents on campus every Thursday, as well as 
suppers, retreats or “advances,” and _ Inter- 
national Day for foreign students and regular 
Saturday meetings — all in addition to the 
church’s traditional Sunday and Wednesday 
worships. 

“We try to reach those students who live 
away from home for the first time,” Poe said. 
“They're trying to find friends.” 

Poe said that sometimes students can “get 
into the wrong crowd” when they go away from 
home to attend college. “If they can get in- 
volved in church ... we can stop them from 
becoming involved in the sex movement, the 
dope movement or the alcohol movement.” He 
said those things provide only temporary 
satisfaction. 

Poe said about 55 Western students 
regularly attend services at Glendale. 

A campus religious group that also has an 
aggressive approach to filling the spiritual needs 
of students is Campus Crusade for Christ, 
which has about 200 participants in its Bible 
study groups. 

Campus Crusade has Bible studies in dorm 
rooms and at different fraternities and sororities 
on an irregular basis, according to Maureen 


Burns, a senior secretarial science major from 
Louisville, who is a member of the group. 

On Tuesdays there is His Time, a group 
meeting with an emcee, singing and a speaker 
who lectures on things a Christian can apply to 
daily living, Burns said. Also at that meeting is 
Sharing Time. “We leave the floor open for 
people to tell what the Lord has done for 
them,” she said. 

Then there are prayer meetings three times a 
week, a training course for people who want to 
teach Bible studies and a leadership-training 
class every Thursday. That course teaches 
“basics of Christian life and the basic principles 
of application,” Burns said. 

As for the aim of Campus Crusade, Burns 
said, “The basic premise is just to get to know 
God better. The second is to get God better 
known to people. We share our faith with peo- 
ple through evangelism.” 

This evangelism is also known as witnessing 
— the act of telling about one’s Christian faith to 
someone who has not been “born again” or 
saved. 

Burns said the leadership training course 
teaches the proper way to witness. “We stress 
being sensitive with people, not being pushy.” 

Many of Glendale’s student members are 
also involved in evangelism. “We believe that 
was the main mission of Jesus,” Poe said. “The 
main purpose is to go out and win others. We 
encourage students on campus to go and 
witness, to be a soul winner.” 

Not all campus religious groups and area 

churches are as aggressive in witnessing. Julie 
Laffoon, an English graduate student from 
Madisonville, said her group, Western Christian 
Student Fellowship, “doesn’t do mass witness- 
ing. 
“Instead, we believe you first have to have 
love for a person before you can talk with a per- 
son and win that person for Christ,’ Laffoon 
said. 

“The kind of witnessing we do is on a per- 
sonal basis with friends,” she said. “Just by the 
things we do and the things that we say, people 
know we are Christians.” 

The fellowship, which operates His House 
on 14th Street, is smaller than many of the 
other groups that work on campus, having 
about 14 members, Laffoon said. 


She said the advantage of a group like the 
fellowship is that it teaches people to apply Bi- 
ble knowledge. She said that her Sunday 
school classes taught only the basics when she 
was a child. “It was a good thing I got those 
basics when I was at home, but we never got 
away from it.” 

One of the practical subjects her group has 
studied is Christian apologetics, or defenses of 
Christian dogma. The students learned how to 
defend their beliefs in such areas as, “How do 
you know Jesus exists?” and so on. 

Besides His House, there are several other 
Christian centers in town where students can go 
to have fellowship, pray, or just play ping-pong 
or chess or even watch television. Walter 
McGee, director of the Wesley Foundation, 
1355 College St., said between 250 and 350 
students use the center during a semester. 

The Newman Center for Catholics and the 
Baptist Student Center are also open to all stu- 
dents. Most services of these places are free but 
some provide lunch, also, for a nominal $1 fee 
to help cover expenses. 

The Rev. Clay Mulford of the 50-member 
Baptist Student Union said his group gives stu- 
dents “an opportunity to work together and to 
grow spiritually together and to use one’s gifts 
and talents in service to fellow students and to 
the community at large.” Mulford began 
laughing. “Boy, does that sound philosophical,” 
he said. 

Another active religious organization is 
Maranatha Christian Center on Chestnut 
Street, which has about 55 members. Co- 
director Mark Massa said he believes “people 
are more concerned now about religion. They 
are talking God and religion more in general.” 

He added, “But a lot of students have turned 
away from regular religions. They’re looking for 
something.” Massa said his group doesn’t 
“have anything against” traditional churches 
and denominations like Baptists or Methodists. 

Massa said all the religious groups on 
campus attempt to do the same thing. “We 
want people to know the Lord better. Like the 
Baptist Student Union or the Church of Christ, 
I think we all do the same thing.... There’s 
enough to go around.” 

Tom Beshear 0 
Illustration by Roger Sommer 
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PRESIDENT Richard Nixon had a tearful wave for the country as he prepared to leave Washington in 1974 after his resignation. 


Commentary by Tom McCord 
Long before the champagne was uncorked 
on New Year's Eve 1979, it was somehow, 
somewhere decided that the previous 10 
years — the 1970s — should be summed up 
in one taut, timely label. 

Pundits began their reviews with a long, 
languid yawn. Thank God, they said with 
benign amusement, the ’70s were going. 
The preceding 10 years were, the critics said, 
little more than years of preoccupation with 
Self, with Fulfillment, with Identity. They 
called it the Decade of Me. 

Well, yes, you could say that was, at times, 
true about the ’70s. The Adidas-decked 
jogger, the beaming “est” convert, the 
sequined disco dancer: each was saying, 
sometimes unwittingly, “Look out for me, 
?’'m Number One.” 

But it would be wrong to argue that the 
1970s were simply the years of Narcissis. 
There was just so much more. Think of 
some of the images and you'll see why: 

—Locked arm-in-arm, demonstration 
style, women marched in the ’70s and they 
politicked and they made more headway in 
gaining their rights than at any time since the 
push for the vote in the early years of the 
century. But their biggest goal remained the 
most elusive — passage of an equal rights 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

—The photograph of a teen-ager named 
Mary Ann Vecchio, weeping over the body 
of a 20-year-old Kent State University stu- 
dent, cuts more deeply and illustrates most 
strongly the degree to which Americans 
were involved in Southeast Asia throughout 
the early 1970s. 

—Looking faintly menacing, the 
bedouined head of Saudi oil minister Sheik 


Yamani popped up on Americans’ television 
screens throughout the latter half of the 
decade as oil and energy in general became 
an increasing obsession for Americans. 

—A sweaty, shadowy Richard Nixon cried 
in the East Room of the White House and 
told of his mother’s love, then climbed 
aboard a Presidential helicopter to leave 
Washington in 1974 and become the first 
U.S. president to resign. 

—The lovable bigot, Archie Bunker, 
became a regular visitor to millions of 
American homes each week via CBS. As 
star of the TV situation comedy “All in the 
Family,” Bunker, played by Carroll O’Con- 
nor, and the rest of the cast explored, with 
humor, prickly areas of social relations 
previously taboo. 

—When C-3PO and R2D2_ hobbled 
across movie screens in 1977 as part of the 
movie “Star Wars,” their popularity said less 
about acting and more about the growing af- 
fection for the computer-machine-friend. 
The computer, in the hands of Americans, 
became in the ’70s, no longer a “gadget,” 
but a part of life. 

As life, for Western students and 
everybody else, seemed to grow more com- 
plicated, more confusing in the ’70s, we tried 
— usually in haphazard ways — to absorb the 
creeping changes while retaining some sem- 
blance of balance. With so much conflict, the 
tendency was to look back, to view what had 
already occurred with a kind of nostalgia. In- 
deed, nostalgia became big business in the 
1970s. Revivals of hit shows were hot on 
Broadway. Politicians cultivated their 
relationships with the nation’s conservative 
voters who longed for simple answers and 
simpler times. And, on a deeper level, there 
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was a fascination with, and even an embrac- 
ing of, fundamentalist religion and its 
reassuring tones. 

Nothing better symbolized the increasing 
visibility of conservative religion in American 
life than the election in 1976 of a Southern 
Baptist from Georgia to the White House. 
Fundamentalist faith was no longer the 
property of small-town, small-time churches, 
and Jimmy Carter knew that when he 
launched his bid for the presidency. So- 
called Christian broadcasting became a 
multi-million dollar operation, with television 
shows such as “The PTL Club” pulled in 
fantastic sums for their producers and, 
presumably, soothed the souls of their 
viewers. 

But some reached for other, less 
orthodox types of faith. Witness the 914 
members of the Rev. Jim Jones’ Peoples 
Temple community in Guyana who commit- 
ted one of the largest mass suicides in 
history in 1978. Many of them poor and 
ignorant, they followed Jones to South 
America to found a community of 
brotherhood, but died in pain after their 
corrupt leader instructed them to do so. 

The Unification Church, under Sun 
Myung Moon, attracted thousands of other 
followers who saw their founder as God. 
Then there were the children of Hare 
Krishna, continuing a fascination with 
Eastern religion that blossomed in the ’60s. 
In the ’70s no major airport was without its 
Krishna followers, heads shorn, selling 
trinkets for “donations.” 

At the other extreme, at decade’s close, 
was John Paul II. He was different. He was 
Polish and the first pope chosen from a 
Communist country. He was dynamic and a 
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man of the people, having worked in a fac- 
tory in his youth. As Life magazine explained 
soon after John Paul’s impressive visit to the 
United States in 1979, Americans were 
“delighted by a pope who looked as though 
he could coach the Chicago Bears, but who 
spoke to them of love.” 

But talk of love was often overshadowed 
in the ’70s, as always, by talk of hate. After 
the sit-ins and riots of the ’60s, confrontation 
between blacks and whites most often bub- 
bled to the surface in the next decade over 
court-ordered busing of children in order to 
establish racial balance in the schools. In 
cities as vastly different as Boston and 
Louisville, demonstrations against busing 
deteriorated into violence. With busing came 
an increase in so-called “seg” academies — 
private schools that usually had 
overwhelmingly white enrollments. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that 
Americans became more minority conscious 
in the ’70s. When Allan Bakke applied for 
admission to the medical school at the Un- 
iversity of California-Davis and was turned 
down, he sued, charging that less-qualified 
minority applicants were accepted ahead of 
him. He won his case. 

In 1972, members of the American Indian 
Movement staged a protest takeover of 
Wounded Knee, S.D., as a symbol of In- 
dians’ increasing frustration with the dis- 
crimination they endure in the U.S. 

Even women, constituting just over half 
the U.S. population, were a “minority” in the 

70s, so government officials scurried to fill 
‘jobs with qualified applicants. By decade’s 
end, the most prominent remaining bastions 
of male supremacy were the U.S. Supreme 
Court and the presidency itself. 

The growing clout of women and the 
transformed roles of men and women 


together were probably the biggest changes 
in the 1970s and maybe the century. By 
1980, women were serving as governors 
(Ella Grasso in Connecticut, Dixie Lee Ray 
in Washington), mayors (Jane Byme in 
Chicago, Diane Feinstein in San Francisco) 
and top-flight network TV news correspon- 
dents (Barbara Walters at ABC, Jessica 
Savitch at NBC). Women had been admit- 
ted to the military service academies, to 
astronaut training and, in greater numbers 
than ever, to the ministry. By decade’s end, 
there were thousands of women firefighters, 
beat police officers, telephone repairers, 
train engineers, stockbrokers and _ airline 
pilots. The FBI even reported a rise in the 
number of crimes committed by women. 

Few of these gains by women occurred 
with ease. If anything, the women’s move- 
ment spawned at least two side battles that 
remained into the ’80s. One was the push by 
some for a legitimising of women’s rights 
through an amendment to the Constitution. 
Another even more emotional battle was 
over a woman’s right to control her body. 
This led to action in such areas as abortion 
rights, birth control and protection from 
rape. But much was left unresolved by New 
Year’s Day 1980. 

Likewise, Americans’ long, wrenching in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia was something 
few, if any, were able to come to grips with in 
the ’70s. When the decade opened in 1970, 
a play about a blind Vietnam veteran by 
David Rabe called “Sticks and Bones” was 
still shocking enough to be censored by 
some CBS television affiliates when a taped 
version was to be shown. Nearly 10 years 
later, a spate of war movies — “The Deer 
Hunter,” “Coming Home,” “Apocolypse 
Now” — generated more controversy about 
the wounds left by the war in Vietnam, Cam- 


bodia and Laos. 

From the death of the first American ad- 
viser in 1961 to the Tet offensive in 1968, 
Americans associated the Vietnam war with 
the ’60s. But Americans were present and 
sometimes fighting in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia for half the ’70s. After personnel at the 
U.S. embassy in Saigon fled by helicopter in 
1975, we tried to forget. But then there was 
Mayaguez, the fall of Phnom Penh, the inva- 
sion of Vietnam by China, the fleeing of Viet- 
namese refugees — the boat people — and 
no forgetting. 

At home, into the ’80s, were reminders of 
Vietnam and the war: the frustrations of 
veterans, especially those confined to 
Veterans Administration hospitals; criticism 
of those who escaped the infamous draft 
through college deferments; the resettle- 
ment of thousands of Indochinese refugees 
in towns and cities across the United States. 
Whether any lessons were learned or any 
issues resolved by the whole bloody thing 
remained to be seen. 

Whether American politicians learned any 
lessons from Richard Nixon also remained a 
question. Just as Vietnam disrupted 
American politics from abroad, dividing 
everybody regardless of age, group or label, 
the scandals, Congressional hearings and 
court cases that came to be known collec- 
tively as Watergate left government in tur- 
moil at home. Though the growth of 
presidential power was only altered, not 
halted, by Nixon’s resignation in August 
1974, a numbed dissatisfaction with presi- 
dents, legislators and politicians in general 
remained. Nixon’s successors, Republican 
Gerald Ford and Democrat Jimmy Carter, 
were unable to capture enough of the public 
spirit necessary to make any strides in solv- 

continued on page 24 
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ing the myriad problems confronting the 
country. 

And what of the culture? Were the ’70s a 
time of exuberance and vitality in the arts or 
of garishness and sensory overload? You 
could call it either way, but with numbers, 


ratings and sales always the immediate 
determinant, a Jacqueline Suzanne usually 
won out over a Saul Bellow. It was a decade 
which saw such forgettable movies as “The 
French Connection” and “Rocky’ earn 
Academy Awards as best pictures. Then, so 
did such innovative films as “The God- 
father” and “Annie Hall.” In theater what 
was startling was off-stage, not on: the move 
was away from New York and Broadway 


Associated Press 


THE PICTURE of Brig. Gen. Nguyen Ngoc Loan, a South Vietnamese national police chief, as he executed 
a Viet Cong officer with a single shot, is a grim reminder of Vietnam. American military involvement there came 
to an end during the Nixon administration. 


Associated Press 


BODIES of Jonestown, Guyana, mass suicide victims, including that of leader Rev. Jim Jones, left, are stacked 
for loading aboard U.S. aircraft for shipment back to the United States. Religious cults like the Peoples Temple 


were evident in the last part of the 70s. 
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theaters to a lively regional theater circuit 
ranging from the Mark Taper Forum in Los 
Angeles to the Kennedy Center in 
Washington. The quality of what played on 
these stages was, once again, a matter of 
conjecture. The fare ranged from spritely 
Neil Simon comedy to sure-fire hits in 
revivals of “The King and I” and “My Fair 
Lady,” to some original work like “A Chorus 
Line” and “Equus.” 

The comparisons could go on and on. 
From Alex Haley and “Roots” to the Bee 
Gees and “Saturday Night Fever,” entertain- 
ment and the arts hopscotched from the 
good to the not so good to the very bad. 

Perhaps the biggest mystery of the culture 
and the ’70s was yet to be resolved by 1980. 
As television and computers and a society 
increasingly used to thinking in terms of 
technology became more intertwined, the 
possible results were interesting. Already by 
the end of the ’70s a type of design known 
as “high tech” had gained attention. In 
homes, games were played on television 
screens, and computer games like “Space 
Invaders” fascinated kids and adults alike. 
Sound quality became an obsession for 
some of those with FM radio receivers and 
record players. Television continued to 
boom, and offshoots like the Los Angeles 
Times’ Home Box Office were in demand. If 
the ’70s lacked dynamics in the arts in the 
traditional sense, this blending of technology 
with entertainment — for good or bad — may 
be the contribution that historians will trace 
to the decade of “Star Wars” and “Monday 
Night Football.” 

Probably the decade’s biggest surprise, at 
least for many Americans, was energy. More 
than by politics or war or entertainment, 
Americans were changed by the energy crisis 
in the ’70s. Suddenly OPEC — the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries — 
became as well known as the FBI or the 
VFW. Such basic elements of living as warm- 
ing a house or taking a trip involved much 
more money than most would have suspec- 
ted in 1970. Though Americans remained 
the most mobile people in the world, their 
style of living was being changed, bit-by-bit, 
in the decade of gasoline lines, Three-Mile 
Island and solar houses. 

Still, it would be misleading to say the 
country — whether it be Bowling Green, Ky. 
or San Jose, Calif. — was very different in 
1980 than it was in 1970. When the nation 
celebrated its two hundredth birthday July 4, 
1976, the red, white and blue was on display 
even in more variety and extremes than in 
1876. 

Extremes. Sometimes it seemed that was 
how we acted in any part of living: at church, 
at work, outdoors. Some would counter that 
the ’60s were the decade of extremes. But a 
closer look would find the ’70s were in much 
the same manner. The difference was that 
the extremes did not clash as often or as 
visibly in the 1970s as before. The surprises, 
the tensions, the thrills were all evident in the 
"70s. Perhaps they had more of a selfish 
tinge — the disco dancer is probably a better 
symbol than a civil rights demonstrator — but 
they were evident nevertheless. Contrary to 
the early obituaries, the 1970s were an ex- 
citing period in which to live. Whether the 
excitement — selfish or collective — was 
justified, remained to be seen. LJ 


POPE John Paul II 
meditates before delivering 
mass in his native Polish 
tongue to crowds in the 
Polish district of Chicago. 
The pope made a rare and 
impressive visit to the United 
States in the fall. 


| Dan Dry staff photographer for The Courter Journal 
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Todd Buchanan 
AT THE National Mid-South Conference Show and Sale, Bill 
Warrick of Prairie City, lowa, waits for the judges to inspect 
his boar. The hog show in January, was the first event in the 
new Agricultural Exposition Center on the university farm. 
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oe and Iran. No two issues brought more 
bad news to the American people in 1979 and 
early 1980 than these. 

Inflation came in a variety of ways: Con- 
sumer prices rose at an annual rate of more 
than 18 percent. Gas at the pumps increased 
60 to 70 percent. Interest rates topped 18 per- 
cent, the highest level since the Civil War. And 
then came the long-predicted recession. 

Also surging upward, on a wave of specula- 
tion, and perhaps panic, was the price of gold. 
A record of $800 an ounce was reached in 
January. 

And, while the average American struggled 
financially, a different drama was unfolding in 
Iran. 

There was talk of military intervention when 
militant Iranian students seized the U.S. Em- 
bassy and kept 53 Americans hostage. 
Reinstitution of draft registration became a 
reality after Russian troops moved into 
Afghanistan, threatening the security of the oil- 
rich Middle East. 


While the events in the Persian Gulf 


definitely had their drama, they were not all that 


unpredictable. 

Early in 1979, Moslem leader, the Ayatollah 
Khomeini, overthrew an ally of the American 
government, Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. 

The situation in Iran was blamed by some for 
a gasoline panic in May 1979, especially in 
California where an emergency gas allocation 
plan was used. But the Carter administration 
could not win congressional approval for a 
standby plan for gas rationing. 

In fact, polls showed a majority of Americans 
suspected that the big oil companies had 
engineered the oil shortage that led to “out of 
gas” signs in many areas, including Bowling 
Green. 

Iran, however, was for real. In November 
President Carter allowed the shah into this 
country for cancer treatment. That permission 
became an opportunity for the Khomenini 
regime to try to get the former Iranian leader 
back so that he could be executed for alleged 
crimes during his 38-year reign. 

In an act that caused international outrage, a 
group of Iranian students stormed the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Tehran and took more than 60 


Lewis Gardner 


\mericans hostage. The release of the 
nostages, Khomeini indicated, would come if 
he United States surrendered the deposed 


shah to the students. 


With the release of 13 hostages came the 
jews that the remaining hostages would be 
ried as spies and possibly executed if the shah 
were not returned. 

Carter ordered the deportation of illegal Ira- 
nian students in retaliation. Immigration of- 
‘cials questioned 17,700 Iranian students in 
2arly December, and 2,200 of those were found 
:o be out of status and subject to deportation. 

At Western 60 Iranian students were 


checked by the Louisville immigration office. All 


had their credentials approved. 

The situation 
stalemated until early February when the Ira- 
nian people elected a new president, Hassan 
Bani-Sadr, who seemed sympathetic to the 
hostages’ dilemma. However, the people were 
told that they would have to await the decision 
of the new Parliament. 

A five-man United Nations commission was 
named to hear allegations against the former 
shah in March, and it was believed their visit to 
Iran might result in the release of the hostages. 
But those expectations vanished when 
Khomeini announced that the fate of the 
hostages would be decided by a new National 
Assembly which would take office in June. 

Carter had repeatedly warned that he would 
not be afraid to intervene militarily. On April 24 
an attempt to rescue the hostages failed before 
it got to Tehran. Equipment failures were 
blamed for the aborted mission, and an air colli- 
sion resulted in the deaths of eight Americans. 

The Iranian government scoffed at the 
rescue attempt, but promptly made every effort 
to discourage another by moving or claiming to 
move the hostages to different parts of Tehran. 

By mid-May, as the crisis reached its 200th 
day, there was still no solution, although a 
resolution was proposed by the Iranian govern- 
ment which might lead to the conditional 
release of the hostages. As before, the world 
was skeptical of Iran’s sincerity. 

Although Iran was at the top of the news for 
more than three-fourths of the year, it was by no 
means the only major news event. 

In June 1979, after seven years of talks, the 
United States and the Soviet Union finally 
agreed on a SALT II treaty that was signed by 
Carter and Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
in Vienna. Congress debated ratification of the 
treaty for the next six months. Its fate was still 
undecided when the Soviets moved into 
Afghanistan in December. 

An embargo on grain shipments to the 
Soviets was announced by Carter, and that was 
followed by a U.N. Security Council resolution 
calling for an immediate pull-out of all “foreign 
troops” in Afghanistan. 

When the Soviets refused to leave, Carter 
sought to punish the Russians by urging that 
the International Olympic Committee shift the 
site of the Summer Olympic Games from 
Moscow to a neutral site. When the IOC an- 
nounced that the site of the Games could not 


| be changed, Carter vowed that he would not 


allow an American team to be sent to Moscow. 


ALONG WITH many fall semester students, some Natural 
97 employees were against the radio station’s format change. 
John Shaye, Greg Pogue and Dean Warfield, Natural 97 em- 
ployees, sit in the station. The album-oriented station 
changed from the progressive rock format to mellow rock in 
December, in an effort to increase profits. 


in Iran seemed to be 


Congress seconded the gesture. And many par- 
ticipating athletes reluctantly approved in a dis- 
play of national support. 

A further show of strength and unity became 
a significant factor at the 14th Winter Olympics 
in Lake Placid, N.Y. The American hockey 
team captured the gold medal from the Soviet 
team, the first in 20 years, and American speed 
skater Eric Heiden was the first person ever to 
win five gold medals in one Winter Olympics. 

In a direct gesture of discontent with the 
Soviet lifestyle, Soviet dancer Alexander 
Godunov split from the Bolshoi Ballet and 
sought asylum in the United States. His and a 
series of other defections to Western countries 
is believed to have prompted the Moscow State 
Symphony to cancel a scheduled visit to the 
United States, which included a stop at 
Western. 

The symphony lost its assistant principal 
cellist, Vsevolod Lezhnev, 10 years earlier on a 
similar visit to America. Lezhnev, now a 
professor of music at Western, believed the 
Soviets were fearful of more defections. 

In a controversial defense policy issue related 
to mounting tensions in Iran and Afghanistan, 
Carter announced in his Jan. 23 State of the 
Union address that he was planning to have the 
Selective Service System “revitalized” so that 
national registration for the draft could begin 
and future mobilization needs could be met 
rapidly “if they arise.” 

Some people felt the possible reinstitution of 
the draft was a political move to improve Car- 
ter’s chances in the 1980 presidential election. 
Skepticism of his motive was heightened when 
the president suggested women be considered 
for the draft and that the age of potential draf- 
tees be limited to men and women 19 and 20 
years old. 

A major Cabinet reorganization in July and 
August 1979 was designed to pump new life 
into a sagging Carter administration, and it saw 
five of 12 cabinet officers step down, including 
Energy Secretary James Schlesinger, Health, 
Education and Welfare Secretary Joseph 
Califano, Treasury Secretary Michael 
Blumenthal, Attorney General Griffin Bell and 
Commerce Secretary Juanita Kreps. 

The appointment of Paul Volcker as chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board was seen by 
many as a welcome attempt by Carter to do 
something about inflation. While Volcker’s 
policies were widely considered as long- 
overdue medicine, they have been slow to catch 
on with many Americans, especially those with 
low incomes. 

Nonetheless, the “buy it now before the price 
goes up” syndrome, long considered to be one 
of the primary fuelers of inflation, became the 
target of the Federal Reserve Board. To slow in- 
flation, loans became more costly, housing sales 
began to suffer and the economy slipped into a 
recession. 

In March, Carter unveiled his five-point anti- 
inflation package with primary emphasis on a 
balanced budget, which was one of his major 
1976 campaign promises. Carter proposed an 
oil import fee which would be replaced by a 10 
cents per gallon increase in the federal gas tax. 
In May, however, when the new tax was to take 
effect, a federal judge halted the scheduled in- 
crease. In June Congress overwhelmingly voted 
against the tax. 

While Carter was trying for another term in 
the White House, no fewer than 100 
Republicans and five Democrats announced 


that they too would like a term there. 

Carter and former California Gov. Ronald 
Reagan emerged as the frontrunners in the 
spring presidential primaries. 

On the Democratic side, the chief challenger 
to the president, Massachusetts Sen. Edward 
Kennedy scored a few impressive victories in 
such states as Massachusetts, New York and 

continued on page 28 
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A FIRE in the furnace room of Poland Hall forced the 
evacuation of the dorm in February. Residents walk to 
Pearce-Ford Tower to get out of the cold. 
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WHILE WAITING for a speech class to begin, George Con- 
ner, a sophomore industrial education major, studies under 
the emergency power light in the Ivan Wilson Fine Arts Cen- 
ter. The December outage started at a city substation, which 
provides electricity for part of the campus. 


D bl t lk The major domestic scandal in the United 
Ou e a cont. States involved a senator and several represen- 
tatives who were indicted on charges of ac- 
Pennsylvania. But that strength was not enough __cepting bribes and or payoffs in the “Operation 
to counter the incumbent's strength elsewhere.  Abscam,” set up by the FBI and made public in 
For the Republicans, former CIA Director January. 
George Bush scored a surprise victory in the Another controversy involving Congress was__| 
Iowa precinct caucuses, the first test for the approval of a $1.5 billion loan guarantee to 
presidential contenders in 1980, but it anda the Chrysler Corp., the nation’s third-largest 


string of victories in Texas, Michigan, auto-maker. The loan preserved the jobs of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Connecticut 137,000 employees. 


| were not enough to match Reagan, who still In a move unrelated to the loan guarantee, 
| had support from having sought the nomina- but a definite boost to the local economy, 
tion twice before, in 1968 and 1976. General Motors, the nation’s largest auto 


U.S. Rep. John Anderson of Illinois was con- maker, announced it would be moving its Cor- 
sidered a longshot for the Republican nomina- vette assembly plant to Bowling Green from St. 
tion. And, after impressive but slim, showings in Louis, Mo. The facility is scheduled to openin | 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Illinois, he left the summer of 1981. 

Republican arena April 24 to make an indepen- In July 1979 when Skylab, NASA’s un- 
dent bid for the presidency. manned space probe was scheduled to return 

Polls in early May indicate that there was to earth, the ship’s controls malfunctioned. 
enough dissatisfaction with both Carter and With remote-control guidance of the vessel 
; Reagan and interest in Anderson, that the limited, no one was sure where the satellite 
Roger Sommer November election might be decided in the might land. It finally came down in a remote 


U.S. House of Representatives. 
THE HUB PIZZERIA, which was purchased last year by In Kentucky John Y. Brown. Jr.. was elected ABOUT 200 students gathered on the east lawn of the Dow- 
| Western, was used for storage. The Hub went out of business ; dicts. 


‘ | i f G tau ning University Center in November for a “Pro American 
a) after the university tried to have it barred from obtainingali: QJOVernor Ina andslide over former Gov. Louie Rally”. The students were protesting the holding of hostages 


| quor license because of its closeness to campus. B. Nunn, his Republican opponent. in the American Embassy in Tehran by Iranian students. 
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area of Australia. 

And in January it was announced that Bert 
' Parks would be replaced by Ron Ely as the host 
of the Miss America pageant. 

The top crime story of the year involved 
john Wayne Gacy, who was sentenced in 
‘March to die in the electric chair for the sex- 
‘murder deaths of 33 boys and young men in 
he worst mass slayings in U.S. history. Jeffrey 
isnall, a former Western student, was one vic- 
im who was chloroformed and sexually abused 
yy Gacy before being left to die at the foot of a 
‘statue in a Chicago park. However, he lived to 
write a book about his gruesome experience 
and was a witness at the trial. 

Margaret Thatcher was elected Great 
. Britain’s first woman prime minister. Her Con- 
| servative Party victory put her in charge of an 
| all-male cabinet. 
| In Calcutta, India, Mother Theresa won the 
Nobel Peace Prize for her 30-year efforts of car- 
ing for the destitute and dying. She said she 
would use her $190,000 prize to care for the 
sick and poor. 

Also during the year, tens of thousands of 
Vietnamese “boat people” were forced to flee 
from Indochina as a result of war, hunger and 
| oppression. 

Hundreds of thousands of Cuban exiles 
came to America in a “freedom flotilla” in the 
spring. Some had American sponsors, but most 
were put in refugee camps. Several refugees 
came to live with families in Kentucky. 

The importance of human rights and 
freedom was one of the messages Pope John 
Paul II preached during his seven-day visit to 
the United States in October. In spite of his 
strong stands against abortion, birth control, 
women priests and sex before marriage, the 
pope proved to be popular with millions of 
Americans. One protestant minister quipped, 
“You got a pope who knows how to pope.” 

The year was marked by the deaths of 
several statesmen. Although John Wayne 
perhaps could be better classified as an enter- 

\tainer, for 40 years he was Hollywood’s most 
enduring symbol of the rugged hero — be it 
cowboy, combat soldier or patriot. He died in 
dune 1979 after a long battle with cancer. 

William O. Douglas, who spent more years 


on the Supreme Court than any other man, 
died in January at 81. The head of the nation’s 
largest labor federation, George Meany, died in 
January. He had headed the AFL-CIO for 24 
years. And Josip Tito, president of Yugoslavia, 
and the only Communist leader to openly differ 
with the Soviet regime, died in May. 

Some notable celebrities who died during 
the year were Mary Pickford, “America’s 
sweetheart” of the silent screen; Jack Haley, the 
tin woodsman of “The Wizard of Oz;” Arthur 
Fiedler, 84-year-old maestro of the Boston 
Pops Orchestra; David Jansen, TV's “Fugitive;” 
Jimmy Durante, long-time comedian; and 
Mamie Eisenhower, widow of the late president. 

The year had its share of disasters. The 
closest to home was the remnants of Hurricane 
Frederick which brought 45-mile-an-hour gusts 
and dumped a record six inches of rain on 
Bowling Green in a 24-hour period. 

Several hundred local residences were 
without power during the storm. And, even 
though only eight deaths were attributed to the 
hurricane since it struck the central Gulf coast 
September 12, Frederick set a record as the na- 
tion’s worst insurance catastrophe with the 
storm causing $725.5 million in damage. 

Another hurricane, David, was responsible 


re 


for 1,100 deaths, most in the Dominican 
Republic, just two weeks before Frederick. 

The first volcano to erupt in the continental 
United States in 63 years began rumbling at 
Mount St. Helens, Wash., in March. A series of 
eruptions knocked 1,300 feet off the top of the 
9,677-foot peak. Dozens of people were killed 
or missing, and volcanic ash covered everything 
in a several hundred mile radius. 

And in another tragedy, 11 persons died at 
Cincinnati’s Riverfront Stadium Dec. 3 when a 
first-come, first-served entrance to “The Who” 
concert turned into a stampede. The coroner 
said the victims suffocated in the crush. 

In sports, the University of Louisville won the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association basket- 
ball tournament. Western played host to the 
first two rounds of the Mideast regionals, but 
lost to Virginia Tech. Western Coach Gene 
Keady left at the end of the season to assume 
head coaching duties at Purdue, a team that 
had finished in the NCAA Final Four. 

Genuine Risk, the first filly in the Kentucky 
Derby since 1959, became the first filly in 65 
years to win the race. However, despite a 
protest against the winning horse, she finished 
second in the Preakness, dispelling any hopes 
for a Triple Crown. 
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A WEEK before spring finals, James Johnson, a member of 
the paint crew, cleans an anti-Iranian slogan off the north wall 
of the Downing University Center. 


PLANS to renovate the Capitol Theater for an area arts cen- 
ter began when in 1978 the Bowling Green-Warren County 
Arts Commission purchased the theater. The theater is ex- 
pected to open in spring 1981 and will include a 1,000 seat 
theater with professional stage rigging and lighting. 
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Dorm decorations 


A USED FOOSBALL TABLE sits in the center of Larry 
Goodin’s room. Goodin, a graphic arts major from 
Shepherdsville, bought the table. Goodin said, “People are in 
and out all the time.” 


EIGHT YEARS of collecting Raggedy Anns meant that Mary 
Jo Davenport, a data processing major, could bring only half 
her collection to college. She decorates her third-floor Bates 
Runner room with what she brought. 
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' hl The prospect of living nine months in a room 

| | _ with nothing but four concrete walls, two beds, 

| two desks and two dressers, calls for an 
imagination in full gear. 

It’s a challenge to transform such uninspiring 
decor into an atmosphere in which one can eat, 
sleep, study and relax. 

Problems prevail. Where can dirty laundry, 
food, clothes and the 10 boxes of junk that a 
student can’t live without be stored? 

The ways that students make rooms “their 
own” while coping with the inconveniences of 
dorm living, are as many and varied as the stu- 
dents on campus. 

Although no rules exist, women favor 
matching bedspreads, curtains and rugs, stuffed 
animals, plants, hobby collections and overflow- 
ing bulletin boards. 

Men’s rooms are typically pin-up plastered, 
with stolen signs and road markers, and 
anything bearing the insignia of their favorite 
beer. 

Louisville senior Mary Jo Davenport’s third- 
floor Bates-Runner room is dominated by her 
Raggedy-Ann collection — eight years worth. 

‘Tve got anything you could imagine — 
posters, dolls, keychains — and | don’t even 
have half of my stuff here,’ Davenport said. 

‘Pm an AZD (Alpha Xi Delta), and it’s KD’s 
(Kappa Delta) mascot, so I hear a lot from my 
friends,” Davenport, a data processing major, 
said. “But they put up with it.” 

On the third-floor of South Hall, freshman 
Jeana Keating keeps a “zoo.” 

Stuffed animals dangle from the ceiling of 
her room at various lengths. 
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FISHNETS, POSTERS and beer insignia, typical male 
dorm room extras, decorate freshman Steve Nicholas’ 15th 
floor Pearce-Ford Tower room. The industrial technology 
major from French Lick, Ind., watches the World Series. 
Todd Buchanan 
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A COLLAGE is a popular way to decorate a bulletin board. Paul 
Johnson’s board is filled with pictures of his sister and girlfriends. 


Dorm beautiful 


Keating, a nursing major from Louisville, said 
she ran out of shelf space for her extensive 
stuffed animal collection. 

“They've all been given to me or won as 
prizes,” she said. “I couldn’t part with them, so | 
took straight pins and pinned yarn to their 
heads and tacked them to my ceiling with 
thumb tacks.” 

There’s no evidence of lacy bedspreads and 
stuffed animals in Susie Boyd and Lilly Riherd’s 
eighth-floor room in Central Hall. 

The Glasgow students covered the front half 
of their ceiling with aluminum foil. They stapled 
it up with a friend’s help. “It wasn’t really that 
hard,” Boyd said. “We’ve been meaning to put 
it all the way across.” 

Riherd explained, “We got tired of doing it. It 
got to be a waste of money.” 

The back half of the ceiling is draped with 
yellow fishnets where the foil leaves off. 

Seven long ropes of pull tabs from canned 
drinks string from comer to corner and across 
the room. Riherd, a photojournalism major, 
said they started the chains during their 
freshman year. “‘Everytime we drank 
something, we just added on to it,” she said. 

To liven the wall behind the phone, they 
placed a poster of the rear-view of a horse with 
the phone strategically centered. “We just had 
to put that poster somewhere,” Riherd said, 
laughing. 

As a background for their unusual items, 
they have matching green plaid bedspreads, a 
bright green and yellow rug which stretches 
from door to heater, and green curtains with 
yellow rick-rack trim which Riherd’s mother 
made. 

Dominating the center of the room is a 
makeshift table made out of six milk crates with 

continued on page 32 
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a board across the top. They covered the table 
top with contact paper and cartoon placemats 
from the Sonic Burger Drive-in in Glasgow. 

At the end of the table, four more milk crates 
are stacked two on two, with a TV on top. The 
milk crates hold everything from notebooks to 
tennis shoes. 

In a more masculine tone, Kerry Cox and 
Warren Gardis’ eighth-floor Barnes-Campbell 
room is graced with posters of what Gardis 
laughingly called “mostly girls.” 

The pin-ups hang on the ceiling and lie face 
down in multi-colored fishnets which are 
draped from wall to wall. 

But this typical male decor is not the focus of 
attention. Their beds are higher than average — 
up even with the desks. 

Eighteen milk crates support each bed, an 
idea which Gardis, a freshman from Mentor, 
Ohio, attributes to his roommate, Cox. 

Cox, a freshman metals technology major 
from Louisville, said the crates provide much 
needed storage space and make the room “dif- 
ferent.” 

Larry Goodin and roommate Robbie 
Williams, sophomores from Shepherdsville, 
have their entertainment in the room’s center. 

They brought a foosball table into the room 
and assembled it themselves. 

Goodin, a graphic reproduction technology 
major, said they “got into the game” a month or 
two before the fall semester. A friend who used 
to own the Caribou Bar (now the Brass A) sold 
it to him. “Brand new, this table would cost 
$600 or $700, but we got it used,” Goodin said. 

Milk crates solve the storage problem of 
where to put food, dirty laundry and sheets and 
towels. Only a handful of rooms on campus are 
without at least one. Combined with boards, 
they make good tables and stands for record 
players, stereos and the school-provided 
refrigerators. 

Carpeting is essential to combat cold tile 
floors. Old rugs from home, carpet squares and 
area rugs are the most common. 

Jeff Morris, resident assistant on Barnes- 
Campbell's fourth floor, said, “Go around and 
look for people who are re-carpeting their 
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PLAYING BACKGAMMON and watching “soaps” fill 
sophomore Lilly Riherd and freshman Susie Boyd’s free time. 
The roommates from Glasgow covered their ceiling with tin 
foil and strung metal pull tab chains from comer to comer. 


house — it’s free.” 

But the problem with used carpeting, Morris 
said, is that traffic patterns are obvious. “You 
can tell there was a coffee table right down the 
middle, a couch to one side, the door was over 
here.” 

Carpet covers the whole floor, and Morris 
put the extra piece, that was cut out to make 
room for the beds, on the wall above each bed. 
“| didn’t want to throw it away,” he said. “It 
doesn’t hurt your head this way to lean against 
the wall.” Morris’ entire room looks like it’s pan- 
eled. Brown wood-grained contact paper 
covers every inch of the walls. 

Morris said he put it up before the fall 
semester started. The paper cost $16, he said, 
and took him about eight hours in two days to 
complete. 

“Nobody can tell the difference (from pan- 
eling) until they get right up next to it,” Morris 
said. 

Gold and brown open-weave curtains hang 
across the windows, not made by his mother, 
but by him. 

“I saw this material for a buck a yard at 
Roses; it looked pretty nice, so I decided to 
make them myself,’ Morris said. 

He said his parents had bought a sewing 
machine for his sister. When she stopped using 
it, he started mending his own clothes. 

“It got to where if I needed something fixed 
or made, I usually did it. 

“When my mother walked in and saw what I 
had done, she couldn’t believe it,’ Morris said. 

Several of his friends have brought their 
parents up to “give them a good impression,” 
Morris said. Bill Burnes and George Griggs, 
Barnes-Campbell dorm directors, have also 
used his room to show to prospective students, 
Morris said. 

“Considering I have to live on campus, it’s 
not too bad,” he said. 

Stationary furniture prohibits much innova- 
tion in the new dorms, but in two older 
women’s dorms, Potter Hall and McLean Hall, 
the girls are free to arrange the rooms as they 
like. Bates-Runner women’s dorm has movable 

continued on page 34 
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UNDER a ceiling covered with posters which are “mostly 
girls,” Kerry Cox, a freshman metals technology major from 
Louisville, makes a call from his eighth-floor Barnes- 
Campbell room. Kerry and his roommate, Warren Gardis, a 
freshman from Mentor, Ohio, elevated their bed’s with 18 
milk crates. Kerry said they provide storage space. 
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LACK OF SHELF SPACE inspired Jeana Keating, a 
freshman nursing major from Louisville, to hang her stuffed 
animal collection from the ceiling. “I couldn’t part with them.” 

Amy Galloway 
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beds, and in East Hall, the only men’s dorm 
with any movable furniture, dressers and beds 
are movable. 

Rita Conover, a senior elementary education 
major from Vine Grove, is a relief director at 
Potter Hall. She said, “Everybody likes to 
change their room now and then. 

“Some days, if you’re depressed or in a bad 
mood, you can rearrange your room and it can 
give you a whole different outlook on life,” she 
said. 

Sharon Reynolds, a junior accounting major 
from Owensboro living on the second floor of 
McLean, also likes that option. 

She said she and her roommate rearranged 
their room twice during the fall semester. 

She had lived in Rodes-Harlin during her 
first semester and considered the atmosphere 
“kind of cold.” 

“It seems more home-like here in McLean,” 
she said. 

In McLean the rooms are divided into suites, 
with a bathroom connecting the two rooms. 

“It takes a little adjusting of schedules to 
work,” Reynolds said. “You have to be willing to 
compromise. We all take our showers at dif- 
ferent times each night.” 

She said that the suite-situation didn’t work 
too well the spring semester of her sophomore 
year. “We had a couple of girls that would 
always leave the bathroom real messy.” 

Even movable furniture doesn’t eliminate 
some of the problems inherent with dorm living. 

Tape is the one thing that will hold posters 
onto concrete block walls and even that doesn’t 
do the job too well. 

Mary Beth deCastro, a Lexington freshman 
said, “I’m going for the blah look — blank walls. 
Room decorations are too dangerous for me, 
I’m taking out room insurance.” 

She tried using double-faced tape to hang 
her four cork bulletin boards. “Every one of 
them has fallen down at one time or another. 
They've all hit me except one,” she said, “and 
that would have hit me if I had been here.” 

One night, she said, one fell down and broke 
while she was studying on her bed. The next 
night, another panel fell down and hit her while 
she was asleep. 

“| jumped out of bed and screamed,” she 
said. “I thought someone was trying to smother 
me. 

DeCastro said she came in one morning and 
the board with all her dance flowers had fallen 


Brian Pickerill 


A PRIVATE ROOM has its advantages. Jamie Conti, a 
Louisville sophomore, used a flag to divide his East Hall room 
in half. Conti puts both beds to use as he studies for an in- 
troduction to law class. 


A SCENE from a store window display livens up Dwayne 
Vick’s sixth-floor room in Barnes-Campbell. Dwayne, a public 
relations major from Russellville, waters his mother-in-law’s 
tongue plant. Many students find plants make a room 
more “homey.” 

down “right where my face would have been.” 

“I was so glad I wasn’t home,” she said. “If I 
had been here, I would have had a fit.” 

She had the same problem with a large 
canvas wall-hanging. It fell down so many times 
that now deCastro keeps it propped against her 
closet. 

Not having mom around to do the laundry 
means trying to find somewhere to keep dirty 
clothes. 

Duffel bags, laundry baskets, hampers hid- 
den in closets and the nearest corner are the 
main storage areas. 

The university provides sheet service for the 
dorms, but few students use the service 
regularly. 

Barnes-Campbell and Bemis Lawrence 
dorms house the same number of students, but 
have drastically different numbers of students 
using the sheet exchange. 

Burnes, dorm director, said they exchange 
an average of 240 to 250 sheets per week. 

“Outside of 10 guys, I'd say they all use it at 
one time or another during the semester,” he 
said. 

“You have to remember that some of these 
guys won't change for weeks,” Burnes said. 

Cheri Waddle, Bemis Lawrence dorm direc- 
tor, said only a third of the girls use the sheet 
service. 

She said she was sure this was because of 
roommates buying matching sheets for their 
rooms. 

Brian Fleming, a Lexington sophomore liv- 
ing on North Hall’s second floor, said, “Last 
time I did use the service it was a long time ago. 

“T never really use sheets,” Fleming said. The 
business administration major said he sleeps on 
the mattress and keeps a sheet and blanket 
“crumpled up at the bottom of the bed.” 

“T just pull them all up when I go to sleep,” 
he said. 

A bare room faces each dorm resident. 
Deciding where to store “necessities” and how 
to dress a room takes imagination and can fill 
an entire semester of free time. 
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Commentary by 
Gary Moore 


Leisure time for students is sacred. Not to say 
that study time isn’t, but as one student put it: 
“My brain can only take so much. I compare it 
with my stomach, if it suddenly gets too full, I 
get sick. I enjoy those breaks.” 

What constituted the enjoyment aspect of 
such breaks for most students were television, 
recorded music, radio, movies and reading. 

First, a look at those video hits with students. 

Even though a great deal of the student pop- 
ulation reserved Saturday nights for “socializ- 
ing,” it didn’t mean that the television set would 
ride the bench all night — on the contrary. 

Besides being a perch for beer containers, 
the set at the particular social spot usually was 
tuned to “Monty Python’s Flying Circus” and 
“Saturday Night Live (or Encore Edition),” 
despite the departure of John Belushi and Dan 
Akyroyd from the show. 

“Dallas,” a prime-time soap that showcased 
the oil-rich Ewing family, mega-bucks and sex, 
was another favorite. Larry Hagman, an 
alumnus of “I Dream of Jeanie,” played the 
conniving J.R. and was instrumental in at- 
tracting the large audience. One girl said she 
tuned in every Friday night “just to see what 
J.R. was going to do.” 

“M*A*S*H,” “Taxi,” and “WKRP in Cincin- 
nati” all returned for another season, complete 
with jocular yet often poignant scripts. And the 
presence of Alan Alda, Andy Kaufman and 
Loni Anderson didn’t hurt the shows either. 

Other programs that merited students’ time 
were the news magazines and the “feature” 
shows, like “60 Minutes” and “Real People.” 


“THE EXORCIST,” shown on television in the fall, kept 
Susan Pardue’s attention. Pardue watched the show in Cen- 
tral Hall’s recreation room. 
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In fact, widespread popularity of CBS’s “60 
Minutes” was cause enough for the other 
networks to join in with news magazines of their 
own. ABC was next with “20/20” which has 
received good ratings for most of its one year 
on the air. 

In summer 1979, NBC followed CBS and 
ABC with “Prime Time Sunday” (Tom Snyder 
hosting). The show’s ratings began well, but 
later began slipping and it was moved to Satur- 
day night. 

Sports on television continued to draw stu- 
dents to the tube and away from the needed-to- 
be-read textbooks. But there was a good reason 
for excitement. 

At first it seemed that the Baltimore Orioles 
had it wrapped up; they had the Pittsburgh 
Pirates practically keel-hauled with a 3-1 game 
lead. But the nation watched as the Pirates 
rallied to win the World Series, while students 
went into extra innings with delayed homework. 

And if it wasn’t excitement on television, such 
as the Super Bowl between Pittsburgh and Los 
Angeles or Louisville winning the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association basketball cham- 
pionship for the first time, it was nausea. 

Probably the best example would be 
Eastern’s pocketing the NCAA Division I-AA 
football championship on national television. 
Few Western students seemed to care about 
the “good it would bring to the OVC.” 

Finally, it was another year for box-office hits 
(and even a few near-misses) to assume the 
role of a television “audience magnet.” Some 
movies assigned to the task were: “Coming 
Home,” “Breaking Away,” “The Exorcist,” 
“Smokey and the Bandit,” “Jaws,” “Looking 
for Mr. Goodbar,” and “The Sting.” Oh yeah, 
NBC showed “King Kong” again. 

Movies have always had a tendency to 
wedge their way into casual conversations on 
campus, so it’s no surprise that students atten- 


“ALL MY CHILDREN,” an afternoon soap opera, is re- 
flected in Theresa Hill’s glasses. The Scottsville senior said 
she usually watches “Ryan’s Hope” and “The Young and the 
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ded quite a few. 

For the newer movies during the semester, 
like “10,” “Kramer vs. Kramer,” “Apocalypse 
Now’ and “Star Trek,” students had a choice of 
five local theaters and countless others in 
Louisville and Nashville. 

For not-so-current movies, there was the 
Center Theater’s offering of “The Deer Hun- 
ter,” “Alien,” “Midnight Express” and “Manhat- 
tan.” 

Perhaps the best showing, though, came at 
midnight in late March. A special 3-D print of “It 
Came From Outer Space” attracted a sell-out 
crowd of more than 700. Half the profits paid 
for the film and the 15 cents for each pair of 
special glasses. 

Recorded music, whether it appeared on 
albums, cassettes or cartridge tapes, was often 
included in a student’s study time as well as his 
leisure time. From the beginning of the fall to 
the end of the spring, students were confronted 
with dozens of efforts from the music world to 
add to their collections. 

Although the music industry ached for profits 
during the summer of 1979, the ensuing fall 
and winter months provided the companies 
with satisfactory profits. 

Students also came out on the winning end, 
picking up such releases as “Midnight Magic” 
from the Commodores, “In Through the Out 
Door” from Led Zeppelin, “The Long Run” 
from the Eagles, “Damn the Torpedoes” from 
Tom Petty and The Heartbreakers and 
“Phoenix” from Dan Fogelberg. 

No doubt the most interesting entry in the 
race for “THE” album of the school year came 
from Pink Floyd with “The Wall.” Staying at the 
No. 1 spot on the charts for more than three 
months, the British foursome proved that it was 
indeed possible to follow up their already- 
classic “Dark Side of The Moon” with an effort 
of equal strength. 


Restless,” two other afternoon soaps. 
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A review of television, recorded music, radio, movies and reading 


It wasn’t all good music, though. For many 
students, one listen to the long-awaited “Tusk” 
from Fleetwood Mac was one too many. And 
Chicago’s 13th album proved to be unlucky 
both musically and financially. 

But from a musical standpoint, this school 
year seemed to differ greatly from the previous. 
In fact, it was a refreshing change for many. The 
reason was simple: disco no longer “had the 
floor.” 

The thumpa-thumpa-thumpa of the disco 
sound coupled with the ready-for-prime-time 
clones of Travolta mercifully came in and out of 
style with few casualties. It wasn’t that people 
didn’t enjoy dancing; they just didn’t enjoy it 
with the morning paper seven days a week. 

But while disco was fading from radio sta- 
tions, one area station’s entire format dissolved. 

WLBJ-FM, affectionately known to its 
listeners as “Natural 97,” switched from an 
album-oriented music format to one catering to 
the “adult contemporary” sound. 

Station management felt the station had little 
to offer in the area of profits under the album 
format — so it changed. And a protest from 
area listeners followed. They claimed that by 
changing the music format, the station was no 
longer broadcasting “in the public interest.” 

But the protest wasn’t enough as WLBJ-FM 
became BuJ-97 in early December. Ratings of 
the automated station, along with other stations 
affecting Western students, were unavailable. 

When a student isn’t watching TV or a movie, 
listening to the radio or an album, he may be 
reading. 

Would a semi-educated college student shell 
out $5 for a thin paperback dealing with the 
misfortunes of Play-Doh characters named “Mr. 
Bill,’ “Mr. Sluggo” and “Spot?” Yep. 

According to combined surveys of Bowling 
Green booksellers, students went for “lighter” 
items and paperbacks while shying away from 


best-selling hardbacks. 

Favorites with students included “Cruel 
Shoes” by Steve Martin, “Saturday Night Live,” 
anything by J. R. Tolkien, “The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show” and “The Empire Strikes Back.” 

One author who fared well with students was 
Stephen King. His two paperbacks, “Night 
Shift’ and “The Stand,” were received excep- 
tionally well by those students hungry for 
horror. 

And there was renewed interest in King’s 
1977 mind-trembling “The Shining,” after it 
became a movie. 

Looking back over the year, one finds that it 
wasn’t all work and no movies, TV, radio, music 
or reading. A student may complain that he 
Seite enough, but leisure time was had by 
all. 


Kim Kolarik 


COMFORTABLE in their house, Sigma Nus watch the 
Western Kentucky vs. Eastern Kentucky basketball game. The 
game was one of the most watched games of the year. 
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Food trails 
and 
Stomach ails 


F rom Garrett to Downing, including the grill, 
Often, for students, eating loses its thrill. 
Dozens of hoagies and gallons of drink, 
Make guts start to churn and hearts start to sink. 


Undaunted and desperate they look for a route, 
To get to the bypass, to find a way out. 

Those carless will look for a car-owning friend, 
But sooner or later they'll walk in the end. 


With blue jeans and caps and good jogging shoes, 

They map out their journey, they have nothing to lose. 
There’s Wendy's and Arbys, McDonalds and Dales, 

The list might be endless, as well as the trails. 


Through alleys some students might blaze a new path, 
Forgetting their studies, their English and math. 

As signs come in view they all quicken their pace, 
Their mouths start to drool—it’s a new fast-food place! 


When they finally arrive and stuff down their snack, 

There’s grease on their fingers as they start their way back. 
Once in their dorm rooms, their stomachs protest, 

But all of these students think fast food is best. 


Nutrition forgotten, at least for the day, 
Fast-food reigns king in its grease-laden way. 
Fast-food fanatics find fast food fine fare, 
But for nutrition and health there’s hardly a care. 
Roger Malone 
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Margaret Shirley Robert W. Pillow 
i] WHEN THE KITCHEN is filled with dishwashers, Valerie Bedwell, a Green Brier, | AT THE FRISBEE Disc-A-Thon, Stuart Amold, a Perrwille senior, takes his sleep shift. A club mem- 
Tenn., sophomore, uses the sinks in her second-floor Central Hall bathroom. ber made the sign to allow Arnold time to recover after staying awake Saturday and Sunday moming. 
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Weekends 


_ SUPPORTED by a hammock, Tom Angsten, a Detroit, Mich 


North Hall. “It beats the library,” he said. 
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les Friday .. . It’s Friday. 

Those words used to echo through 
high school halls, conjuring visions of 
weekend fun and parties. 

At Western, however, those words 
signal the packing of suitcases and the 
filling of gas tanks as a multitude of 
students make their way home. 

And for those remaining on 
campus, the weekend “is what you 
make it.” 

About sundown, after the exodus 
by suitcasers, the parties begin. A drive 
down almost any of the streets near 
campus finds a large number of get- 
togethers, everything from a fraternity 
beer blast to a quiet backyard 
cookout. 

It’s at the parties that students try to 
realize their quest for “S, D and 
R&R” — sex, drugs and rock ‘n’ roll. 
Not necessarily in that order. It’s this 
looser side of college life that isn’t in 
the freshman orientation pamphlets. 

Despite most organizations’ self- 
imposed ban on weekend activities, 
some attempts at weekend entertain- 
ment have been well attended. 

A sellout crowd filled the Center 
Theater to see the three-dimensional 
movie from the 1950s “It Came from 
Outer Space.” 

The movie-goers apparently had a 
grand time yelling at the screen. 

According to Dan Pelino, chairman 
of the University Center Board, which 
sponsored the movie, they had to 
“turn people away” from the midnight 
movie. But most center board events, 
such as concerts and lectures, were 
scheduled during the week. 


AMID LAUNDRY baskets and drying clothes, 
Ernie Ellis, a Frankfort sophomore, and Gerri 
Williams, a Middlesboro freshman, wait for their 
laundry to dry. 


Robert W. Pillow 
., senior, studies for a geography test outside 


u 


David Frank 


AN AFTERNOON barbeque chicken feast turns into an evening dance at 


sophomore John Sprinkle and junior Scott Pelfrey’s house near Barren River. 


eekends 


Time for self-entertainment 


The Coffee House was an excep- 
tion, however. Beginning in February, 
local singing groups were invited to 
entertain Thursday and Friday nights 
in the student center grill. 

Free popcorn and special rates on 
apple cider were an added attraction. 

Interhall Council sponsored a “‘stay 
on campus weekend” last spring, but 
the turnout was so poor that many 
weekend events were discontinued, 
according to IHC President Marion 
Tabor. 

IHC did sponsor dorm picnics, 
dances and casino nights on 
weekends, with varying turnouts of 
students. Picnics usually had the 
biggest turnouts, Tabor said, but par- 
ticipation depended on the dorm hav- 
ing the activity. 

Instead of stampeding to organized 
activities, students found other ways 
to amuse themselves. 

The weekend began on Thursday 
night for Glenn Casada, a Bowling 
Green sophomore. “It’s like a three- 
day weekend now — Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday.” Sunday was his day to 
catch up on homework and sleep. 

Like Casada’s, most students’ 
weekend schedule shifted when they 
began college. Saturday was no 
longer the big party night — Thursday 
had taken its place. 

Many fast-food restaurants and 
small businesses hired college stu- 
dents for weekend work. 

Pam Snell, a Fankfort sophomore 
mass communications major, worked 
about 12 hours on weekends. 

“If I don’t work I usually go to 
happy hour,” she said. 

Charmane Fowler, a Franklin 
junior, worked weekends at Sailin’ 
Shoes. But Fowler, an Alpha Delta Pi 
and a Sigma Alpha Epsilon little sister, 


said when she was not working, “I 
usually had a function to attend.” 

Kim Lee, a freshman from 
Louisville, spends her time on the 
weekend working at a local movie 
theater. But when she is not working 
she spends her weekend time “sleep- 
ing and pigging out.” 

Jeff Dye, a Louisville senior, said, 
“Weekends can be fun if you make 
them.” 

His solution to the entertainment 
problem was to “get a bunch of girls 
and enough guys to match the girls, 
and take a four-wheeler out and go 
anywhere you want to — because in a 
four-wheel drive, you don’t get stuck. 

“The best time to go four-wheeling 
is at night when you don’t know 
where you’re going,” he added. 

Rugby player Tim Asher, a 
Leitchfield geography major, said 
Bowling Green is dead without his 
team. Asher said he stayed on 
campus unless there was a rugby 
game in another city. 

Following a Saturday afternoon 
game, the competition continued in a 
partying contest. At a rugby party, “the 
teams get together and see who can. 
out-party each other,” he said. 

More open houses meant having to 
keep dorm rooms in better shape. 
Weekends were a good time to get 
out the mop and broom. 

“I study, sleep and party — in that 
order,” Jane Veluzat, a Cave City 
sophomore, said, laughing. 

Karen Zimmerman, a Mt. Juliet, 
Tenn., sophomore, ran errands, did 
laundry, shopped and wrote letters on 
weekends. 

Zimmerman said she realized that 
the longer she stayed at Western, the 
more things she found to do. In turn, 
she went home less often. L] 
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Fashion 


Shape was another factor. For fall, things were 
closely fitted to the body, like the straight slit 
skirts. But for spring, it went in the opposite 
direction. Shapes were more feminine, fuller and 
softer. 

Slacks, including the baggies which contrasted 
the super-straight legs, were worn while people 
decided whether to join the trend to shorter skirt 
lengths. 

Prep clothes found a niche, and not altogether 
in greek circles. Penny loafers, khakis, 
buttondown shirts, Izod sweaters and 
shirts, Levis and topsiders (a brown 
shoe with a bright white sole), were 
the mainstay of men’s clothes. 

Suits were more tailored and 
conservative than in the past. Down 
jackets and vests kept men warm 
with their more casual wear. © 

Women’s styles included more of 
the same. Also popular were plaid 
skirts, knee socks and clogs or loafers, 
shetland wool sweaters, accordion 
pleated skirts, blazers and anything 
monogrammed. 

Sharp, pulled together designer 


were worn with the designer looks. 

The Western Look, a fashion trend around 
the country, came to campus in the form of 
women’s boots and men’s hats. Worn with both 
jeans and skirts, the boots were comfortable 
from class to parties. 

Wardrobes consisting of leftovers from last 
year and the year before, with a new shirt or 
pair of Levis thrown in, were a definite 
influence on finance-limited students. 

Free time was usually not spent in up to the 
minute fashions. Lying around the 
dorm, watching TV or popping corn at 
midnight had an unofficial dress code 
that said absolutely anything goes. 

Sweats, shorts, somebody's old 
football jersey, Dad’s knee-length 
shirt with holes under the arms, fuzzy 
green slippers, striped P.J.s witn feet 
and a drop seat, were some of the 
least obscure of free-time fashion. 

A “look” is not only made up of 
actual clothing but hairstyles, shoes and 
accessories drastically alter an image. 

A skirt and sweater looked preppie if 


Todd Buchanan Worn with knee socks, loafers, mono- 


fashions filtered their way on campus, ee grammed purse and hair tied up in 


but like any other style, did not 


$35 to $50 for designer jeans and corduroys 
bearing the signatures of Calvin Klein, Gloria 
Vanderbilt, Yves St. Laurent and Halston. 
Tops to set off the labels were made of new 
fabrics with exotic textures. Lurex shirts (shirts 
featuring metallic thread), terry cloth and 
rug-like textures with varied cuts and piles 


Vincent, a Nashville junior, ; ; 4 
ee ca. @ Onghtly striped ribbon. The same 


dominate. Men and women paid from _ braided into her hair. 


skirt and sweater looked dressy when 
matched with a wide leather sash, seamed hose, 
ankle strap pumps, a clutch purse and hair 
braided, permed or rolled back. 

Bo Derek and the movie “10” brought a fad of 
braided hair with beads and feathers woven in. 


HALLWAYS are popular places for late night phone calls. Rosemary Kirk, a 
dietetics major from Owensboro, uses a Rodes-Harlin hall for a phone call. 


day to cross the street i 


chilly 


wait ona 


S, students 


LAS: 


DRESSED FOR C 
front of Thompson Complex. 
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UNFITTED COATS were popular for fall and winter. Betty Jo Maynard, a 


Fort Knox English major, returns from a class in Cherry Hall. 
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Entertainment — for escape, for culture, for 
information, for relaxation, for class — the 
reasons were as varied as the forms, but each 
student needed at least one. 

Entertainment — when they couldn't find it 
on their own, students turned to what the 
university had to offer. 

And the offerings came — as lectures, 
concerts, theater productions, dance 
companies, movies, a mime, even a horse 
show. The campus organizations strived to 
find “something for everyone.” 


Lectures 


Concerts 
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Not everyone approved of everything, as 
attendances showed. Poor attendance at concerts and 
lectures threatened to end their proffered 
entertainment. 

When only about 1,000 people attended the two 
Spyro Gyra concerts Nov. 27, Dan Pelino, University 
Center Board chairman, said the board might have to 
start scheduling fewer cultural events and have more 
Halloween parties, backgammon tournaments and 
midnight movies. 

“How can the center board maintain diversity and 
justify its budget with this kind of attendance?” he 
asked. 

The center board tried to combat student uninterest 
by developing a more effective means of 
advertisement. Pelino said the board paid the Public 
Relations Student Society of America $500 a semester 
to help with publicity. 


Lectures 


It wasn’t as difficult to generate interest in lectures 
by people with names prominent to students. A lecture 
by Alex Haley, author of the best-selling book and 
television series “Roots,” drew 1,150 people, and a 
Homecoming lecture by Pat Paulsen, a nationally- 
known comedian, attracted 2,500. 

Haley spoke primarily about his book and his search 
for his ancestors. He said he spent a lot of time in 
Africa “learning about life in Africa 200 years ago” 
because, he said, “the most I knew about Africa was 
what I saw on Tarzan.” 

He said he doubts whether “Roots” will ever leave 
him. He still stumbles across new tidbits of information. 

His latest effort was a television series called 
“Palmer’s Town U.S.A.,” which dealt with two small 
boys — one white, the other black — growing up in a 
small Southern town in the 1930s. 

Paulsen, on the other hand, joked much of the 
night about his mock presidential candidacy. “I have 
come out in a couple of cities, and denied it in a few,” 
he said. “The fact is nobody cares.” 

Accompanied by “secret service men,” Paulsen 
greeted the enthusiastic crowd as if addressing 
Congress and referred to Bowling Green as the “sin 
capital of the world” and “gateway to Franklin.” 

His lecture, titled “How to survive the next four 
years — a two-year plan,” was typical of the humor that 
inspired Steve Martin, who wrote for Paulsen while he 
was on the Smothers Brothers Hour in the late 1960s. 

For lesser-known speakers, however, attendance 
was not as good. Only about 60 people attended Ted 
Howard’s lecture comparing present society with 
George Orwell's novel “1984.” 

Howard said a tendency toward totalitarianism 
exists in today’s society. An author and political activist, 
Howard said that of the 137 predictions Orwell made 
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CONDUCTOR IN RESIDENCE Peter Leonard leads the Louisville 
Symphony. The number featured Lee Luvisis on piano. 
John Rott 
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SUBLIMINAL SEDUCTION and other influences of mass media were the 
topics of William Bryan Key’s lecture on subliminal advertising. 


IN THE PRODUCTION of “Look Back in Anger,” Jimmy Porter (David 
Myers Gregory) teases his roommate Cliff Lewis (Kevin Clark). 
Roger Sommer } 
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THE FATHER OF BLUEGRASS music Bill Monroe plays the mandolin 
while leading two of the Bluegrass Boys, Mark Hembree and guitarist Wayne 
Lewis, during a concert in Van Meter Auditorium. 


“HOW TO SURVIVE the next four years — a two year plan,” is Pat Paulsen’s 
topic of discussion in his lecture at Homecoming. 


Crystal Cunningham 


Crystal Cunningham 
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in his book more than 80 percent have come true. 
Besides the technological “gadgetry,” he drew 
parallels between Orwell’s languages of “newspeak” 
and “double-think” with modern speeches by 
politicians. 

Howard called for an end to the apathy he sees in 
the nation and a drive to change society from its 
increasing centralization. “We have to start to show the 
world we care.” 

Other lecturers agreed with Howard’s views on 
apathy. Pulitzer Prize-winner Edward Albee, author of 
“Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf” and “The Zoo Story,” 
said Americans began an intellectual retreat in the past 
decade. 

“As a country, what we did was show that we were 
capable of extraordinary vitality and life of the mind, 
and when we began our retreat, it was dismaying.” 

Albee said that concern for the arts is vital since “it 
has to do with what distinguishes us from all the other 
animals.” 

Conservative spokesman William F. Buckley said 
students should be more aware about economics and 
politics. In his mid-December speech, Buckley 
proposed that the graduated feature of income tax be 
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AUTHOR OF “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf’ and “Zoo Story,” Edward 
Albee said in his speech, “I believe that we are the only animal that consciously 
creates art.” He spoke in association with the University Center Board 
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eliminated. “It is the chief source of the irresponsibility 
of our society,” he said. 

Buckley also predicted Ronald Reagan’s election to 
the presidency. 

Memories of Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer drifted 
through Van Meter Auditorium Jan. 24 as John 
Chappell, in the guise of Mark Twain, entertained 
about 400 people. 

“Each presentation is a combination of long stories 
and short kernels strung on a string,’ Chappell said. 

“T liked Twain’s outlook and style,” he said after his 
portrayal. “Laughter was his saving factor in 
preaching.” 

Atmosphere is an important part of entertaining. In 
a darkened auditorium with a hint of Transylvania in 
the air, a spot light swooped down on the black-caped 
figure on the stage. The muffled sound of make- 
believe ghosts, ghouls and goblins were still heard in 
the background as the figure began to speak. 

A little heavier than most vampires and less likely to 
attack in the night, Dr. Leonard Wolfe began his 
Halloween discussion of Dracula. About 600 students, 
many wearing costumes, listened as Wolfe described 
the blood sucker’s literary and film tradition. 

A classical Dracula film followed the speech, and 
later that night, also in the Center Theater, the horror 
movie “The Invasion of the Body Snatchers” was 
shown. 
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NEW GRASS REVIVAL drew 
several hundred people to Dow- 
ning University Center field. The 
featured band was Tennessee 
Pulley Bone. 
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IN REGIONAL French Canadian costumes, members of Les Grands Ballets 


Canadien perform “Tam Ti Delam” in Van Meter Auditorium. 
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Both the movies and Wolfe were part of the center 
board’s Halloween party. Pelino said about 3,000 
students came to the party. 

Another midnight movie shown by the center board 
drew a full house. The classic three-dimensional “It 
Came from Outer Space” was shown to a spirited 
crowd, all wearing the appropriate red- and blue- 
lensed glasses. 

Using a series of slides, lecturer Robert K. Murray 
illustrated the story of Kentucky’s most famous caver, 
Floyd Collins, and his entrapment and eventual death 
in a 1925 cave accident near Cave City. 

Murray described the tragedy as a “media event.” 
Thousands of Americans descended on the cave area 
in the two weeks rescuers worked to free Collins. 
“They were hoping to see a man die,” he said. 

Western again showed its inconsistency in 
attendance with other universities when about 300 
people showed for mime Keith Berger's March 27 
performance. When Berger played at Eastern about 
1,200 attended. 

The 300 people included “custodians, the janitors, 
the world... people who happened to be in Van Meter 
at the time,” Pelino said. 

Poor attendance was also the case at the Royal 
Lipizzan Stallion show in early February. The famous 
Lipizzan breed was featured in three shows at the 
Agricultural Exposition Center. 

A small but enthusiastic audience heard the world’s 
foremost flamenco guitarist, Carlos Montoya, April 14. 
Montoya was the first person to attempt to play 
flamenco music alone, not as an accompaniment. 


Fine Arts 


Through the Fine Arts Festival, Western attempted 
to introduce its students to a cultural fare. The festival 
continued on page 59 


Kim Kolarik 
FLAMENCO GUITARIST Carlos Montoya performs at Van Meter Audi- 
torium. The concert was sponsored by the University Center Board. 


Roger Sommer 
ACTIVITIES FOR HOMECOMING included a concert by the Park Street 
Band given in the Downing University Center field. 


FOR THEIR PRODUCTION of “A Christmas Carol,” Paul Burks, Dave 
Greene and Irving South move the children’s theater sign from Van Meter 
Auditorium to Russell Miller Theatre. Variations of the Dickens’ classic are per- 
formed annually. 

Lewis Gardner 
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AFTER HIS SKIT “Visitors from space.” Keith Berger, a mime artist who 
studied under Marcel Marceau, talks to students. 


FOUNTAIN SQUARE PLAYERS stage “Lu Ann Hampton Laverty 
Oberlander.” Jo Ann Holden disagrees with her mother, Nancy Keyser. 
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stretched all the way into final week with a rescheduled 
performance by Russian pianist Bella Davidovich. 

Mme. Davidovich, who recently immigrated to the 
United States, stopped at Western as part of the 60 
concerts she has planned for the 1980-81 season. 
Winner of the Chopin Prize in Warsaw in 1949, she is 
renowned as one of the greatest living exponents of 
Chopin. 

Mme. Davidovich has performed with the 
Leningrad Philharmonic for 28 consecutive seasons. 

Members of Delta Omicron and Phi Mu Alpha were 
ushers for the Festival. Deena Martin, a senior music 
major from Boonville, Ind., had a special interest in the 
Gregg Smith Singers, who performed Nov. 25. 

“| was interested in auditions for the group,” Martin 
said. “I went backstage to talk to Gregg Smith. He said 
that two months before I graduated to call him in New 
York and ask for an audition. 

“Several members of the group were standing 
around him and told me to be persistent. The first time 
I called they said he might not say anything, but to just 
keep bugging him until I got an audition.” 

The Moscow State Symphony canceled its United 
States tour. It was speculated that the cancellation 
came because of several Russian performers’ 
defections during U.S. tours. 

A performance of the 40-voice Westminster Choir 
and Mme. Davidovich replaced the Symphony. 

Students were able to marvel at the grace and 
beauty of ballet when Les Grands Ballets Canadiens 
performed Jan. 27. The program, which included 
“Concerto Barocco,” “Firebird,” and “Tam Ti Delam,” 
was revised. The group was unable to fit the scenery to 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the originally scheduled 
program, on the limited stage space in Van Meter 
Auditorium. 

Two talented groups from a somewhat closer area 
performed in the spring. The Louisville Orchestra was 
a mixture of people old and young who love to play 

continued on page 60 


HOMECOMING Concert featuring Pablo Cruise and Michael Johnson drew 
a small turnout of 3,200 people. Dan Jenkins of Pablo Cruise adds some 
dramatics to the song “Watcha Gonna Do.” 
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their music. The Orchestra is considered the leading 
cultural resource of the state. The versatile group 
performed both classical and contemporary repertoire. 

Actors Theatre of Louisville presented “In Fashion,” 
a musical comedy about a young couple trying to live 
the fashionable life. 

Songs such as “After Six Months of Marriage,” 
“Where Did You Spend the Night?” “Married 
Women,” and “I Married an Imbecile” left the 
audience roaring. 

One of the few performances of any type to sell out 
at Western was Neil Simon’s “Chapter Two.” The play 
starred Dawn Wells of “Gilligan’s Island” fame. 

Saturated with one-liners, the semi- 
autobiographical play kept the audience in stitches. 
The play satirized Simon’s experience of losing his wife 
of 20 years and later that year marrying a divorced 
actress. 

Along with the plays in the Fine Arts Festival, 
students could see their friends in the theater 
department’s productions. 


Theater 


Some of the first roles theater students attempt are 
part of the Children’s Theater. 

“As a freshman, children’s theater is kind of an 
initiation,” William Collins, a Nashville, Tenn., 
sophomore theater major, said. “Sure, there are 
upperclassmen who try out for it, but this is the way 
they test you to see if you can stand up to the pressure. 

Collins’ roles included the dog in “Wiley and the 
Hairy Man,” the title role in “Aladdin” and the knight 
in “The “Nearsighted Knight and the Farsighted 
Dragon.” 

Children’s theater gives the students a chance to 
relax while performing. “I’m better around people I 

continued on page 63 
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THE AIRMEN OF NOTE, part of the United States Air Force Jazz Ensemble, 
perform a free concert in Van Meter Auditorium. The concert was sponsored 
by the University Center Board. 
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IN A SCENE from the final act of Neil Simon’s “Chapter Two” George 
Schneider (David Faulkner) and Jennie Malone (Dawn Wells) make up after 
an argument. 


EAST WEST CONNECTION members Jamie Edwards, Brad Masden and 
Michael Goeff entertain about 100 people at Van Meter Auditorium 


Lewis Gardner 
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don’t know,” Rita Stockwell, a Bowling Green senior, 
said. “The secret is to act like you’re not scared. But 
you never do as well as you know you can because 
there’s still that certain amount of nervousness about 
performing.” 

Stockwell said she was more nervous trying out for 
her parts than in doing the shows. “I was always real 
shy. I even took an ‘F’ in a class because I couldn’t 


‘make a little speech.” That was before she became a 


theater major two years ago. 

Younger theater majors must also adjust to the 
demands of play practice while carrying a full load of 
classes. 

“I was in a constant state of rehearsal from October 
to mid-December,” Collins said. “That’s a mistake 
many freshmen make. They get too involved in shows 
and it affects their grades and their performances.” 

“T only tried out for three shows because of my class 
load,” Lisa Hill, a freshman performing arts major 
from Owensboro, said. “But I loved doing ‘Snow 
White.’ It was a lot of work because we only had three 
weeks to do the show. | wasn’t used to that short a time 
to do a play.” 


Todd Buchanan 


PREDICTING that Edward Kennedy and Ronald Reagan would run against 
each other in the 1980 presidential election, William F. Buckley spoke as a 
part of the Rodes-Helm lecture series. 


SCRATCH BAND, a new wave group from Connecticut, performs before a 


group of 200 people. Pictured is singer Christina Ohlman. 
Lewis Gardner 


This was Hill’s first experience with children’s 
theater outside of high school. “Friday afternoon was 
the worst for the crowd,” she said. “When I was asleep, 
they would reach out and try to touch my gown. It was 
weird lying there and having them touch you. 

“T tried to make the character real,” Hill said. 
“Children would come up to me and say, ‘Gosh, 
you're pretty, Snow White.’ 

“The older ones knew | wasn’t really Snow White, 
and I tried to explain to them that I was playing, but 
some of them were just too young. They even 
remembered me three months later when I helped 
with the punch and cookies. They'd say, ‘There’s Snow 
White’ — even without make-up or a costume.” 

““Snow White’ paid for the children’s theater 
program,” Collins said. “With ‘Wiley we lost some 
money because we recommended restricting it to 
children over seven.” 

“Plus ‘Wiley’ wasn’t a name play like ‘Snow White, 
Stockwell said. “Parents will take their kids to see a 
play like ‘Snow White’ or ‘Pinnochio,’ but ‘Wiley’ 
doesn’t have the name recognition.” 

With the exception of a touring show, “The 
Runaways,” the plays were produced and directed by 
students in the fall semester directing class. Dr. Whit 
Combs allowed the students to choose their play, 
advised them and then let the directors co-ordinate 
their cast and crew. 

The spring directing class also gave students a 
chance to try “experimental theater” through studio 
plays. 

“These plays are a freedom of expression — a kind 
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MICROPHONES surround Lilly Mae Ledford, radio star of the thirties, as 
she performs in the April Fest, April 24. Several groups appeared in the Fest 
and had workshops afterwards where they demonstrated their instruments. 
The concerts were taped by ETV. 
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of avant garde, I guess you would call it,” Tom Yates, a 
senior theater major from Scottsville, said. 

“At this state in our academic careers a lot of us 
want to let loose and experiment.” The student 

" directors pick certain plays, he said, because they want 
to expand their sphere of experience. 

The directing students are allowed to choose their 
own material for the shows. “Dr. (Loren) Ruff advises 
us and we select a play, but we are in total control after 
that,” Yates, director of “A Phoenix Too Frequent,” 
said. “We have to cast and get a crew together and all 
Of ita 

Although the directors are usually the same age as 
the cast, it presented few problems. “There really is a 
respect there,” Robert Webb, a freshman theater major 


from Bedford, said. Contitied toni paqeiae 
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FOLK JAZZ and rock and gospel singer Josh White, Jr., performs cuts from 
his new album. : 


Candy Bush 


THE CAPITOL ARTS FUND sponsored a ballet to raise money to restore 
the downtown theater. Freshmen Nancy Hampton from Louisville and Debbie 
Miller from Bowling Green rehearse “The Waltz of the Flowers.” 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION is a vital part of Children’s Theater. Jim 
Logan describes the wicked queen during the production of “Snow White.” 


Brian Pickerill 
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ON HER KNEES, Alison (Kathy Ballard) apologizes to her husband Jimmy 
Porter (David Myers Gregory) for trapping him into their marnage. 


THE VIOLIN AND FLUTE of Michael Uvbanick and his wife’s vocals 


provided an unusual backup for Spyro Gyra. 
Robert W. Pillow 
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Yates agreed. “It’s not so much a control of your 
peers, but a mutual respect. I’ve worked with most of 
the people before in other plays. 

“I get a big kick out of the power, but it’s respected 
he said.” 

“The play I was in, ‘Waiting for the Electrician (Or 
Someone Like It),’ was controversial,” Jim Logan, a 
freshman theater major from Paris, said. 

“We had some problems with not being able to say 
this and that. It wasn’t really risque, but some of the 
words were not allowed.” 

Another play was controversial for Western’s 
Interpreters’ Theater. A scheduled January 
performance of “The World According to Garp” was 
canceled on campus when Dr. Regis O’Connor, acting 
communication and theater department head, 
objected to three scenes suggesting oral sex. 

Although the play lost its university sponsorship, it 
was performed at the Flinthills Interpretation Festival 
in Emporia, Kan. 

The play was a culmination of six months of 
rehearsal for Shawn Aikens and Mary Neagley. Aikens, 
an Ogdensburg, N.J., freshman who played T.S. Garp, 
and Neagley, a graduate student in speech from 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., who played his wife, had 
rehearsed three hours a day since mid-September 
when the play was cast. 

“I wouldn't be here if it weren’t for “Garp,” Aikens 
said. “When I'm finished, I plan on leaving. I have no 
intention of accepting credits from this school.” 

An average of 10 weeks of work went into most of 
the five major theatrical productions. 

“It takes four weeks before the auditions and five to 
six weeks after the auditions to put on a production,” 
William Leonard, director of the university theater, 
said. “At least that’s what we’d like to have. With some 
students coming back from summer stock at Labor 
Day, we only had 4% weeks (after auditions) to 
prepare for ‘Look Back in Anger,” he said. 

A “holdover” from the summer, done in 
conjunction with Bowling Green’s Fountain Square 
Players, “Lu Ann Hapton Laverty Oberlander,” was 
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ROSE LEE (Anne Gorman) heads for Los Angeles to find fame and fortune 
for her little girl and along the way picks up an entire brood of children to use 
in her stage production 
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Backstage 


An organized mayhem had descended on 
Diddle Arena. People were rushing everywhere, 
calling out orders, lifting trunks onto the six foot 
stage and assembling equipment. The basket- 
ball arena had been transformed into a sea of 
wires and trunks. 

That night REO Speedwagon and warm-up 
band Point Blank would rock Diddle Arena and 
a few thousand people for four hours. But that 
performance was just a small amount of time 
and energy compared to all the time spent 
setting things up. 

“This is not bad,’ Betty Stowers, a senior, 
remarked. “Taking it down is what’s bad. We’re 
usually here until two or three o’clock.” Betty is 
one of about 24 special forces students who 
help set up for Western’s concerts. 

Watching a concert being set up is like 
watching a movie with several plots. One man 
clad in the customary dress of jeans and a T- 
shirt worked to the right of the stage on some 
equipment. He was surrounded by a wall of 
huge trunks covered with a montage of 
backstage passes from various groups. He was 
the special effects man, and as he described 
how clouds were going to float across the 
backdrop that night during one of REO’s songs, 
he frequently said, “It’s really hip.” 

Most of the action during the day was on the 


| Roger Sommer 
A STUDENT STAGE HAND unloads some of the vast 
amount of equipment it takes to put a rock band on the road. 
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stage where people were getting the equipment 
in place and testing for sound quality. One man 
rushed around shouting at people to help 
themselves to the cold cut buffet in the back. 
And a bit of dealing was going on as two dyed- 
in-the-wool REO fans bargained with a hefty, 
bearded man for some back-stage passes. 

During the show, the action behind the 
scenes subsided. One apparently worn out crew 
member sat on a table, slouched against the 
wall; dozing. A half dozen well-dressed girls 
lounged around REO’s dressing room door, 
smoking cigarettes and talking among them- 
selves. 

Although the road crew puts in long hard 
hours preparing for the concert, its members 
seem to enjoy their work. 

REO and Point Blank both rent their equip- 
ment from a sound company, according to 
Gordon Jennings, who works for the company. 

“Tm just another piece of equipment,” he 
said, as he explained what it’s like to travel so 
much. “It’s never easy living in buses and hotel 
rooms all the time.” 

Despite this, Jennings said, he enjoys the 
travel. “One reason I like this job is meeting 
people,” he said. “But still you never really 
know anybody.” 

Jennings said he thinks everyone enjoys the 


job, despite the hard work and travel involved, | 


“I can’t really imagine any of these people do- 
ing anything else unless it were incredibly easy 
and paid a lot of money.” 

Autograph signing is in great abundance 
behind the stage at concerts. Some people are 
so intent on getting an autograph, they don’t 
pay much attention to who they're asking. As 
REO. members, their managers and groupies 
relaxed afterward in the “food room,” eating 
chicken and rolls, a few fans wandered in to get 
an autograph from their favorite band member, 

One guy approached band manager John 


| 
| 


Barbuck and asked him to sign a Red Towel } 
napkin, “You don’t want my autograph,” Bar- | 


buck said. The “fan” was very persistent, saying 

the autograph was “for my little brother.” 
Persistence on the part of one girl did pay off 

though. She had been leaning against the 


band’s dressing room door most of the night } 
with a cardboard drum cover waiting for her } 


chance to get it autographed. She finally got it 
signed — by a real band member. 
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POINT BLANK lead guitarist Rusty Burns and base player 
“Wild Bill” Randolph warm up backstage before going on. 
Tom Wompler, a junior broadcasting major, looks on. 
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REO SPEEDWAGON’S drummer, Alan Gratzer, gets ready © BETWEEN SHOWS, an REO stage hand adjusts lights. The 
to go back onstage for an encore. The group played two en- _ group also used fog and rear projections of sunbursts and 
cores of two songs each. clouds as well as lights. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE student Donna Graves, a sophomore 
accounting major, plugs lights into an overhead truss. Special 
Forces students worked as stage hands. 


Lewis Gardner 
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Entertainment 


The play was performed both in July and 
September. 

Work on Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” began “six to eight weeks before opening 
night — reading, establishing relationships,” Mary Jane 
Stephens said. “Shakespeare’s hard, so we were 
reading for interpretation.” 

Stephens, an Owensboro senior speech and theater 
major, said, “My interpretation of Helena was not 
really a historical museum interpretation. | tried to 
make it down-home to get the point across to the 
audience.” 

Stephens said she could identify with the part. “I 
can identify with her naivety and innocent dumbness 
— not that I’m that way, but I give that impression to 
some people.” 

The department’s musical, “Gypsy,” was produced 
in February. “We do these things in conjunction with 
the music department,” Leonard, director of the 


continued on page 72 
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LEAD GUITARIST for Point Blank, Rusty Burns, gives lead singer John 
Daniel the OK sign during the group’s performance. The Texas-based group, 
that sounds a lot like ZZ Top, opened for REO Speedwagon in the spring 
semester's only major concert. 
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AN ELABORATE make-up job requires Leslie Riley, a Scottsville freshman, 
to spend time backstage to look like a fiesta character in “Camino Real.” 


KEYBOARDIST Cory Lerios of Pablo Cruise plays up to the crowd during 
the group’s performance. The Homecoming concert attendance was small 


with only 3,200 present. 
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musical, said. 

“Every other year they get to pick the production, 
usually an opera. This year I chose ‘Gypsy,’” he said. 
The musical, about a young girl who became a 

stripper in the era of declining vaudeville and 
burlesque, displayed elaborate sets and costumes. 


Concerts 


For students who desired even more musical 
entertainment, there were concerts, mini-concerts and 
coffee houses. 

Major concerts, however, ran into troubled times. 
The fare was varied in both style and quality, but lack 
of support by audiences caused problems. 

Pablo Cruise, a pop-rock group noted for hits like 
“Don’t Want to Live Without It” and “Watcha Gonna 
Do?” played to a Diddle Arena audience of 3,200 for 
Homecoming in October. Pablo Cruise was well 
received by the small audience, but the opening act, 
Michael Johnson, with his mellow voice and acoustic 
guitar, didn’t generate much enthusiasm. 

“They played a lot of different kinds of music,” 
Teddy Price, a Hendersonville, Tenn., junior, said. “It 

continued on page 74 
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BEREAVED WIDOW, Beth Kirchner, begs Jeff Vaughn not to leave her as 
she mourns in her husband’s tomb. Vaughn played the caretaker of the tomb 
in the studio production of “A Phoenix Too Frequent.” 


NEWSPAPER STORIES about Floyd Collins, an explorer trapped in a cave 
near Cave City in 1925, illustrate Robert K. Murray's lecture on the explorer’s 
fatal experience. Murray, a Pennsylvania State history professor and author, 
was a history department speaker. 
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would have been all right if there hadn’t been all that 
pot and stuff.” 

Price was one of the few who apparently enjoyed 
Johnson’s set. “He’s really a good singer,” he said. 

Whatever the audience reaction, the concert lost 
about $10,000 for Western’s concert booking agency, 
Sunshine Promotions of Indianapolis, Ind. Sunshine 
“threatened” at the time to end its concert contract, 
but no action was taken. 

The Spyro Gyra concert at the end of November 
was no more successful, selling 500 tickets and losing 
$3,500, but it wasn’t a Sunshine project; it was 
sponsored solely by University Center Board. Dean 
Bates, chairman of center board’s lecture and 
contemporary music committee, said “the people who 
did go enjoyed it.” 

People did seem to enjoy Spyro Gyra, a six-man 
jazz-rock group from New York. But Michal Urbaniak, 
the jazz violinist who opened for the group, generated 
more bewilderment than enthusiasm with his 
“electronic-folk” style. 

Spyro Gyra and Urbaniak were scheduled for two 
shows on a cold, rainy November night. Pelino said 
that the board honestly believed that both shows 
would sell out, since the group had sold out Carnegie 
Hall in New York recently. But Western’s concert 
audience apparently was either more discriminating or 
less interested than the New York audience. 

The last major concert featured loud rock ‘n’ roll. 
REO Speedwagon, a five-man group from Illinois that 

continued on page 79 
KEYBOARDIST Tom Schuman of Spyro Gyra, a six-man contemporary jazz 


band from New York, solos “Moming Dance” before 200 people in Van Meter 
Auditorium. 
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IN A PLAY within a play Tim Bryant stabs himself. Bryant played Francis 
Flute in “A Midsummer's Night’s Dream.” The play was to entertain Duke 
Thesus and Queen Hippolytas’ wedding party. 


ACTORS in Tennessee Williams’ abstract play “Camino Real” watch the ac- 

| tion downstage during one of the play’s 16 blocks or acts. The play involves 
the search for an escape from a walled town along a camino real which is 
Spanish for highway. 


Roger Sommer 
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Light work 


Photos by 
Kim Kolarik 


The curtains rose, exhibiting the set designed 
by Tom Tutino. Lights, commanded by 
Johnathan Sprouse, shone on the set, revealing 
the first scene from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

The play, presented in the fall, was one of the 
many presentations that Tutino and Sprouse, 
two Bowling Green senior theater majors, 
worked on together during their two years as 
shop assistants in the theater department. 

Sprouse said that since he and Tutino both 
worked in the shop, they know in advance what 
the other is going to do. “Sometimes we toss 
back ideas,” he said. 

Both have switched roles from set designer 
to lighting while working on a production. 

Jim Brown, technical director and faculty 
designer of the theater department, said, 
“When one is a designer and the other is work- 
ing on lights they try to do the best job they 
possibly can.” 

“When he’s (Tutino) on setting, I like to be 
on lighting, because I like lighting better than set 
designs.” Sprouse said he did lighting for 


ALL LIGHTING SET UPS are done on paper before any 
other work is done. Jonathan Sprouse looks at his notes to 
find out what gelatin filter to put in the frame. 


“Wiley and the Hairy Man,” a fall children’s 
theater production. 

Lighting can create a certain mood during 
the play, but creating this mood is not the first 
element considered, Tutino said. If the 
audience cannot see the actors talking, they 
lose interest. 

The moods created with lights are “basically 
the same as with paint colors,” Tutino said. Red 
creates moods of anger, while green is a color 
to stay away from since it looks bad on faces. 

Sprouse said dim or blue lights imply a 
tragedy and bright lights imply a comedy. 

“Mood is the final result of all the other 
processes you go through,” Tutino said. “The 
audience is not supposed to be aware of 
lighting to create mood.” 

A main difference between Tutino and 
Sprouse is the method they use of designing 
sets. 

Tutino said he draws his ideas on paper 
before designing the set. When he sketches his 
scene designs, he keeps his dimensions in mind 
by drawing a figure in his sketch. 

But Sprouse said he uses notes, shop draw- 
ings and images in his head before designing a 
set. 

When deciding how to design a set, Tutino 
and Sprouse first read the script to get the feel- 
ing of a play. “Usually when you read it, images 


flash through your head, which is where it (the 
design) begins,” Tutino said. 

He also said the director sets standards for 
the scenery. “The director has the ultimate 
word. If he doesn’t like what you’re doing, that’s 
too bad.” 

Most of their ideas are derived from the 
script, although they do historical research and 
look at photographs and books for ideas. 

Tutino said he gets ideas from other plays. 
“Especially ideas I haven’t thought of.” Sprouse 
said, “anything else is from the imagination.” 

“In my 14 years at Western, I have never had 
a team of designers who have worked together 
as well,” Brown said. 

Brown praised the team, saying, “Their 
ability to work together has been really quite 
amazing. Both have a great deal of respect for 
each other’s work.” 

Tutino developed his interest for scene 
design and lighting while in high school. There 
he decided to major in theater. 


He said he learned most of his skill from 
Brown through working with him and the sets 
he designed. 

“You've got to have a little bit of artistic 
design built into you,” Tutino said. During high 
school he took art classes. Not only does a 
designer have to be artistic, he has to be 
technical too, he said. 

“| don’t approve of someone who can design 
something and not build it.” 

During the past four years, Tutino has 
worked as a carpenter and technician at 
Western’s theaters and concerts, the Alabama 
Shakespeare Festival, the Ribitory Theatre in 
Lincoln, Neb. and the Horse Cave Theater. 

“Anytime you can work in different theaters 
and with different designers and directors, it 
helps to see how other people do things,” 
Tutino said. “You shouldn't limit yourself.” 

Tutino won third place in the 1978 
Southwestern Theater Conference Design 
Competition for his set design in “The Miser,” 


and has been recognized at the 1977, 1978 
and 1979 Honors Convocations. 

Sprouse said doing carpentry, technical work 
and acting in the Kentucky Theater under the 
Stars and the Cave City Theater helped to 
prepare him for his present work. He has also 
been a roofer and carpenter. 

Not only has Sprouse designed lights and 
sets, he has acted in two other theater produc- 
tions. 

Both have definite ideas about their future. 
Tutino said he would like to attend graduate 
school and get an MSA in design, and then 
work in a professional theater, “especially in the 
New England area.” 

Sprouse plans on working in a theater. “I 
would love to go to Actors Theatre in Louisville. 

“I don’t know what I’m going to do next year 
when they’re gone,” Brown said. 


Sandy Kinsner 0 


TUTINO cuts one of the arches for the set used in “Camino 
Real.” The arches and “stone” walls were made from 
styrofoam. Tutino managed set production. 


BEFORE DRESS REHEARSAL Sprouse makes sure all of 
the lights are aimed in the correct way. Most fine tuning is 
done right before the teaching session before dress rehearsal. 
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had risen to some fame on the strength of hits like _ 
“Roll with the Changes,” appeared in Diddle Arena 
April 19. Point Blank, a Southern-rock band from — 
Texas that played music much in the style of another | = ~ 
Texas band, ZZ Top, opened for REO. About 3400 | 
fans showed up at the concert, which lasted four a 
hours. 
Six thousand tickets would have to have Been Sold 
for the concert to break even, though, and Sunshine 
Promotions is estimated to have lost $10, 000 on aS 
lastest. effort. 
Steve Sybesma, Giehiie s vice preuideat is ‘once 
again saying that he doesn’t think Sunshine will — 
continue to promote concerts at Western. This tie 
with a year of losses in tens of thousands for the — 
company on concerts here, it looks as s if they migh 
mean it. 
The enietiamment: was 6 here: But i it: 
what the students wanted. The university, however, 
keep trying to find some way to enteptainy while 
Keeping the majority happy.. aor 
Edited by Margese 
Contributors: Shei . 


“Time For Me To Fly” amid ude of drvi ice Agha hac group’ 'S piles Us 
The concert was sparsely attended by about 3,400. The Poon 
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Dance Company 


Photos and story by Crystal Cunningham 
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The afternoon sunlight cast reflections of struc- 
tured bars on the polished wood floors. The 
room was accented with classical piano music 
and the pacing of the instructor. 

Rows of slippers lifted and pointed in dis- 
ciplined intervals, while in the same row, hands 
flowed airily in identical patterns. The faces 
showed concentration. The eyes were intent, 
and the chins were held high. 


Dance Company 


The dance company was rehearsing for its 
spring production, “An Evening of Dance VII.” 

The show, which consisted of musical selec- 
tions ranging from Alice Cooper's “Welcome to 
My Nightmare” to Tchaikovsky's “Violin Con- 
certo in D,” reflected both modern expression 
and classical technique. 

The company of 36 dancers was directed by 
artist-in-residence Beverly Leonard. 

Leonard trained her students in a wide range 
of dance forms. Careers in performing, 
directing, choreographing and even dance 
therapy, which helps to correct posture and 
coordination problems, may be derived from 
experience in the dance company. This “broad- 
based background” was an important objective 
of the program. 

Many company dancers had little or no for- 
mal dance training before coming to Western. 
New members are chosen not only for 
capability in dance, but also for dedication and 
promise. 

One such promising dancer was sophomore 
Kelly Norman. Norman, a nursing major from 
Paducah, had very little dance training when 


she auditioned for the company her freshman 
year. Norman said that although she worked to 
improve her technique, she found that she 
could sometimes compensate for technical 
problems through the use of “artistry.” 

“You may be able to execute beautiful }jj 
technique, but if you don’t put artistry in, you’d — 
be almost boring to watch,” she said. 

She defined artistry as the extra effort that 
adds expression to dance. When performing, 
Norman said, she puts herself in an “I’m a 
ballerina” frame of mind. 

Concentration and dedication to the art are 
vital ingredients for a good performance. Ava 
Maria Carlotta, stage manager for the com- 
pany, described dance as requiring concentra- 
tion “from the top of your head to the tips of 
your fingers to the ends of toes.” 

Carlotta, a senior theater major from 
Florence, said that students in the company 
sometimes sacrifice a social life in order to im-— 
prove their skills. They “think dates are Jj 
something you chop up and put in cookies,” ¥ 
she said. - | 

Although the company is time-consuming, 
students like sophomore Dobehi Lacaden see it 
as a valuable learning experience. “I think | 
need it because if I’d never gotten into it, I 
wouldn’t know that I could move on stage,” 
Lacaden, a performing arts major from Radcliff, © 
said. 

Discipline is also an important part of dance. 
During rehearsals Leonard watched for timing 
and technique problems and urged her stu- 
dents to work to correct them. 

“She’s somebody we can look up to,” Nor- 
man said. “As we come to know her, she’s 
somebody we can go to with personal or dance 
problems.” 

In this way, Leonard worked to make the 
dancers not only satisfied with themselves as 
performers, but also content with themselves as _ 
individuals. 

“I picture myself down there in the trenches 
with them,” Leonard said. 

Crystal Cunningham O 


“WELCOME TO MY NIGHTMARE” by Alice Cooper, is 
performed in batlike costumes, under dim lighting, to display 
an eerie, abstract effect. 


TOUCH-UPS are done on featured dancer Terry Hatfield, a 
sophomore theater major from Danville, as he waits 
backstage before dancing to “Golliwogs.” 


SCULPTURE POSES from freshman Debbie Miller, junior 
Kathi Elliot and sophomore Kelly Norman are performed in a 
ballet piece by Tchaikovsky in “An Evening of Dance VII.” 
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Cheap Thrills 


Fun at a low cost. Living on limited budgets, 
college students looked for entertainment that 
was fun but had a low price tag. 

A quick search around Bowling Green and 
surrounding areas revealed a variety of “cheap 
thrills.” 

From the very cheapest — a picnic in the 
park — to a more expensive trip to the Ken- 
tucky Derby — infield tickets were $10 — most 
students could find something to amuse them 
and fit their pocketbooks. 

Some entertainment, such as pinball or other 
electronic games, took only a few minutes and 
a supply of quarters. A trip to Shakertown or 
Beech Bend, however, could take all day. An- 
tique shows, museums and art galleries could 
take a weekend to browse through. 


Todd Buchanan 


DARTS OCCUPY most of Jeff Reed’s time when he goes to 
the Alibi. Reed, a Bowling Green freshman, said he frequents 
the disco. 


A THREE-DIMENSIONAL presentation of “It Came from 
Outer Space” attracted the largest drawing of students to the 
Center Theater. Students wore glasses with red and blue 


lenses that created the 3-D effect. 
dim Gensheimer 


Nightclubs attracted a lively group, while 
others preferred athletic activities such as golf 
or tennis. 

And for the true cheap-thrill seekers, there 
were gong shows, mini-concerts, wrestling 
matches and the Greek Goddess Rosebud 
pageant. 

Although students may not officially major in 
extracurricular activities, there wasn’t much 
doubt about where most of their time at college 
was spent. 

And when they look back, it won’t be the 
classes they took, the term papers they wrote or 
the tests they struggled through that they 
remember. Those thoughts will be 
overshadowed by other memories. 

Those memories may include the many 


movies Bowling Green offered at the three city 
theaters and drive-ins, as well as the Center 
Theater. Movies such as “Apocalypse Now,” 
“Coal-Miner’s Daughter,” “Kramer vs. Kramer,” 
“All that Jazz,” “The Rose” and “Manhattan” 
will bring back thoughts of long lines, popcorn 
and sticky floors. 

Students were sure to take advantage of the 
Tuesday night half-price discounts. 

If the taste ran more to music and dancing, 
Bowling Green had a wide choice of sounds. 
Although Mingles Disco catered to an older 
crowd, students could always be found at the 
Alibi, Runway Five, the Literary Club, The Brass 
A and a host of others. 

Most clubs offered special nights such as 
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LATE-NIGHT MOVIES were made popular by the Plaza 
Twin Theaters, which began showing them in the fall. 1978 
graduates Robert and Kim Martin purchase tickets after a late 
show, “The Fog,” began. 


Todd Buchanan 


FINALS WEEK BASH, sponsored by the Alibi, helps Mark 
Hill, a Louisville freshman, and Cindy Pfeifer, a Belair, Md., 
freshman, find relief from the tension of taking final exams. 
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“Quarter Night,” “T-Shirt Night,” “Ladies 
Night” and “Banana Night.” The Camelot 
Pickin’ Parlor offered free pizza, Bluegrass 
music and backgammon on different nights. 

Occasionally the clubs would even have 
“special” special nights, such as a “Back to 
School Blowout,” a “Bahama Mama” for girls 
who wished to strut their tans and even a 
“Linda’s Lovelace Fashion Show.” 

Females got special treatment when male 
disco dancer Jeremiah came to town in Sep- 
tember. Accompanied by two other dancers, 
Jeremiah danced and stripped down to, well, 
far enough for most women. 

On certain nights, students could get dis- 
counts on beverages by bringing a red towel. 
But even with the special student offers, those 
under 21, found the bars could be very un- 
friendly. 

Instead of a bar, other students often headed 
for Baskin-Robbins or their favorite fast-food 


RHO-DOG Joe Scott, a Paducah junior, takes a sip of kool- 
aid in Lampkin Park in late Spring. He and some friends were 
playing an informal game of baseball. 


CAMELOT PICKIN’ PARLOR’S Native to the Region night, 
a regular Wednesday night event, sometimes featured Dennis 
Kiely, a graduate student from Maryland. Crowd response 
determined how much time each performer played. 
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place after a long day of classes. 

For a more leisurely meal, there were always 
picnics in the 15 parks operated by the City 
Parks and Recreation Board. An afternoon of 
softball, frisbee or tennis was a good escape 
from school work. 

Bowling Green also has two public golf 
courses — Hobson Grove Park and Covington 
Woods Park. 

Bowling, roller skating, even horse shoes had 
their enthusiasts. The Fountain Square 10- 
Kilomenter Road Race, the Roller Derby, walk- 
a-thons and bike races attracted the more 
serious sportsmen. 

The High Street and Parker-Bennett youth 
centers offered classes in ceramics, 
photography and macrame. Students also 
worked with community organizations such as 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters and Scouting. 
These groups also provided the seasonal attrac- 
tions, and work opportunities, of Halloween 
spook houses and the like. 

Besides the city parks, students trekked to 
lesser-known resorts. Sally’s Rock was once a 
famous landmark for the men navigating the 
Barren during the final years of commerce on 
that river. Now, 60 years after the rock slid into 
the river, the site is still a popular Warren 
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WITH LIMITED SUCCESS Bany Newton, a Sebree senior, 
tries to fly a kite in the field next to Pearce-Ford Tower. 
Lewis Gardner 
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County landmark, embellished with legend. 

Nature-lovers also enjoyed their days spent 
at Danger Dam and Lost River. 

For thrill-seekers destined to remain on 
campus, it took a bit more scrounging to find 
entertainment. 

President Donald Zacharias, women’s head 
basketball coach Eileen Canty and campus 
police Sgt. Judy Sparks gave a lesson in oriental 
percussion one April afternoon as judges for 
the third-annual Barnes-Campbell Gong Show. 

Like its television counterpart, the show 
featured costumed performers competing for 
prizes awarded on the merits of the perfor- 
mances. 

Another television copy was Western’s ver- 
sion of the “Dating Game,” sponsored by 
Poland Hall. After answering questions, the 
winning contestants were matched with their 
dates. 

Then there was the Greek Goddess Rosebud 
pageant. 

The contestants had hairy legs. One had a 
beard, and all had curves in the wrong places. 

But it was amazing what a little make-up, a 
lot of foam rubber and some sharp razor blades 
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Lewis Gardner 


WHILE POSING with his “buddy,” Peggy DeFreece, a could do 

Nashville, Tenn., freshman, Jimmy Penrod makes a face. : ; 

Penrod’s teacher was trying to take a picture of the pair at the Fourteen fraternity members, dressed as 
Special Olympics, April 26, at Bowling Green High School. continued on page 91 


David Frank 
A CHI OMEGA sorority member flips at the 75-hour tamp- ASSOCIATED Student Government President Jamie 
a-thon. Chi O was raising money for muscular dystrophy. The — Hargrove presents a mime sketch called “Morning After” at 
tramp-a-thon was shown on “Good Morning America.” the third-annual Barnes-Campbell. Gong Show. 
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Crystal Cunningham 
BACHELOR NO. 1 brings a smile from Sandy Womeldorf, a 
Hendersonville, Tenn., sophomore, as she sees him for the 
first time. The mystery man, Darti Pinerola, a Tom’s River, 
N.J., freshman, was chosen by Womeldorf in the first round of 
the Dating Game, sponsored by Poland Hall. 


Lewis Gardner 
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A SHORTAGE of letters prevents Bones Kalein, owner and 
manager of the Camelot Pickin’ Parlor, from spelling out Ar- 


nold Chinn Band, a Bluegrass group from Owensboro, on 
the marquee. 


PI KAPPA ALPHA fraternity and student nurses from 
Western helped in the March of Dimes walkathon. About 150 
people took part in the May 31 walk. 


Lewis Gardner 


Jim Gensheimer 


TRArils cont. 


females, competed for the title. They were 
judged from one to 10 in bathing suit, talent 
and evening gown competition. 

If beauty contests didn’t appeal, there were 
always magic shows, coffee houses, free con- 
certs and even the libraries. 

Some students enjoyed being buddies for 
the Special Olympics. And a sorority raised 
money for the downtown Capitol Arts Center 
by having a 75-hour tramp-a-thon, allowing any 
student to jump. The tramp-a-thon was 
televised on ABC’s “Good Morning America” 
show. 

There were programs offered by local 
churches and campus religious organizations. 
And in the community were multitudes of yard 
sales and auctions. Beech Bend had its supply 
of wrestling and drag races. And there were the 
two shopping malls, complete with electronic 
game centers. 

But the real cheap-thrill seekers could always 


a 
Jim Gensheimer 


SORE, TIRED feet are common after a walkathon. George 
Lindsey, a Canewville junior speech major, is a DJ for WBGN, 
who sponsored the walkathon for the March of Dimes. 


get involved in politics. 

With a carload of friends and a tank of gas, 
the area for entertainment expanded. 

A 30-minute drive northeast of Bowling 
Green brought students to Barren River Reser- 
voir. The state park has a beach, lodge, camp- 
ing area and riding stable. 

By heading north, one could see a play at the 
Horse Cave Theater. Several Western students 
acted in the productions. 

Farther down Interstate 65 was Mammoth 
Cave. A part of the world’s largest cave system, 
Mammoth Cave offered a free educational tour 
as well as several longer tours for a fee. 

Following I-65 even farther led to Louisville 
and the 106th running of the Kentucky Derby. 
The infield was crammed with all ages, and a 
few lucky students had grandstand seats. 

The crowd yelled the filly, Genuine Risk, to a 
first-place finish. 

continued on page 92 
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University Center Board and Pearce-Ford 
Tower’s Cardinal Community co-sponsored a 
camping trip to the Derby for $5 per day. 
Transportation and tickets to the race were not 
included. 

A bit farther north is Cincinnati and River- 
front Stadium. Baseball and football fans could 
easily have their fill of major-league games. And 
the nearby coliseum offered concerts and major 
athletic expositions. 

On the opposite side of. Bowling Green, 
about 55 miles to the south, lies Nashville, 
home of the Grand Ole Opry, country music 
and Opryland. 

Also in Nashville were major concerts, shop- 
ping malls, Vanderbilt, Printers Alley and a 
drinking age of 19. The hardened partiers 
made frequent trips to the Tennessee city. 

Opryland, an amusement park featuring 


Todd Buchanan 


EYES TURN to Mother Ann, (Susan Taylor, a Bowling 
Green senior) founder of the Shaker religious sect, as she 
tells her New England followers of God’s plans for them in 
the opening scene of “The Shaker Experience.” 


BETWEEN performances of “The Shaker Experience,” 
Russellville freshman Joe Williams and former Western stu- 


dent Belinda Johnson relax with a frisbee. 
Todd Buchanan 


musical shows, was even an employer for 
several Western students. Besides working in 
concession stands, cleaning crews and ticket of- 
fices, one freshman sang in Opryland’s longest- 
running musical, “I Hear America Singing.” 

But for a quieter, slower pace, some students 
turned to the simple life of Shakertown at Plea- 
sant Hill. As part of the South Union Shaker 
Festival, an 18-voice choral group composed of 
Western students, employees and alumni per- 
formed “The Shaker Experience,” a historical 
play about American Shakerism written by the 
late Dr. Russell Miller. 

The real Western campus was much larger 
than the strip of land between 15th Street and 
University Boulevard. And there was no buffer 
zone. It was as big an area as one could get to 
with a car, a few friends and a tank of gas. 

Margaret Shirley 0 


IN THE 45-minute revue “I Hear America Singing,” at 
Opryland amusement park in Nashville, Tenn., Wes Skelley, a 
Hendersonville, Tenn., freshman, dances during the finale. 


Roger Sommer 


|, 
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JOINING nearly 80,000 others at Churchill Downs, 
sophomore Tom Wheatley, center, and senior Lou Anne 
Hintoe await the 106th running of the Kentucky Derby. 


A $10 INFIELD ticket was the entrance fee to chaos at the 
Kentucky Derby. Blanket-tossing women high in the air is a 
traditional entertainment. 
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Canoe Race 
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Photos by Lewis Gardner 


A sign posted at the entrance gate read “NO 
KEGS< 

But once inside the gate, it was evident that 
coolers of beer, Frisbees and rock ‘n’ roll music 
were allowed. 

About 3,000 people attended the Fifth An- 
nual Appreciation Fest and Canoe Races at 
Beech Bend Park one May afternoon. 

Sponsored by area businesses, the event was 
called, “A good way to show our customers 
we've appreciated their business for the last few 
years,’ by one promoter. Profits went to the 
Bowling Green Arts Commission. 

For $3.50 at the gate or $2.50 in advance, 
entrants had access to plenty of space for 
throwing Frisbees and having parties, the enter- 
tainment of four area bands and 10 canoe 
races earlier in the day. 

“I’ve never seen the likes of this,” Albert Red- 
mond, a Vine Grove senior, said, as a couple in 
cut-off overalls and bandanas danced in front of 
the crowd, which was scattered on blankets and 


_nder trees to listen to the music of Another 
| qule, a band from Louisville. 
' Mike Poston of Poston Electronics said 40 
| eople volunteered to provide security for the 
\ vent although some policemen were scattered 
‘ja the area. 
Eighty boats entered the canoe races, which 
‘tarted earlier in the morning. The races were 
vided into 10 divisions, according to size of 
-4e canoe and length of the race. 

Two Western students, Mike Faler, a 
' ouisville junior, and Lee Nelson, a Louisville 
- enior, took first place in the nine-mile portage 
ace for short boats. The race started north of 
3owling Green and passed through rapids 
yefore finishing at Beech Bend. Entrants in por- 


_yater and carry the canoe when necessary. 
“The rapids were definitely too rough this 
year,” Faler said. “We got out and walked it.” 
Faler, who teamed with Nelson to win the 
ame division last year, said the water was 
jigher then, and almost everyone made it 
| hrough the rapids. 


"age races have the option to get out of the 


The two paddled a 16-foot whitewater canoe 
owned by Faler, and he said they had been 
canoeing regularly throughout the spring. 

“We were surprised when we won last year,” 
Faler said, “But we pretty much expected it this 
year. 

Two more Western students, Tim Gilley, an 
Evansville, Ind., senior, and Gary Hall, a Bowl- 
ing Green junior, placed first in the three-to- 
four-mile novice division for long boats. 

Gilley said Hall had bought the 18-foot 
canoe they used just a week earlier. 

“It was nothing really serious,” Gilley said. 
“We just tried it for fun.” 

Gilley said they made one practice run last 
Thursday in less then 30 minutes. 

“I was surprised when we got out of the 
water and found we were first,’ Gilley said. 

Just 10 seconds behind Gilley and Hall in 
second place were Howard Clark, a part-time 
engineering student from Bowling Green, and 
his partner, Buzz Colburn. 


Cyndi Mitchell O 


HE FINISHED the canoe race, was all Pat Haugh, a 
Trafalgar, Ind., senior, would say as he collapsed after the 
race. Haugh did not place. 


UPSET and pinned against a rock, a canoe occupied by Neal 
Coleman and Terry McNally was one of two canoes over- 
turned as its racers tried to run the rapids near the Louisville 


Road bridge. 


A PLACE for beer, Frisbees and rock ’n’ roll, the fest enter- 
tained about 3,000 people with bands and canoe races. 


BLANKETS line the area as Betsy Burns, a Bowling Green 
sophomore, rests after the fest. This was the fifth year for the 
Appreciation Fest and Canoe Races. 
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A look down under 


Photos by 
Lewis Gardner 


They were looking for gold, bats and cave for- 
mations. They found only the bats and cave for- 
mations. 

When Jim Goodbar, a geography graduate 
student from Carlsbad, N.M., and three friends 
spent a May weekend exploring a Warren 
County cave, he said it was to “look at the 
cave’s biology and hydrology, or the water 
flow.” 

“We were looking for adventure un- 
derground ’cause that’s where adventure is,” 
Goodbar said. 

Goodbar, a member of the Green River 
Grotto, a caving club in Bowling Green and the 
Central Kentucky chapter of the National 


Speleological Society, said he goes caving with 
the club “about once or twice a month, and with 
other people independently.” 

“It’s a challenge,” he said. “We’re pitting our- 
selves against the darkness and the cave’s 
hazards.” 

Goodbar said the best feeling comes “just 
from making it with no major accidents.” 

To insure safety, Goodbar stressed being 
properly equipped. “You should have a 
hardhat, three main sources of light — a carbide 
light, a flashlight and extra batteries and candles 
with matches in a waterproof container — warm 
clothes, good boots, gloves and snack food.” 

Gary Tinker, president of the Grotto, said 
knee pads are also aids in providing comfort. 

Tinker, who has been caving for 15 years, 


said “being in virgin passage is still the 
highlight” of cave exploring. The thrill of “know- 
ing that you are somewhere where no one else 
has ever stepped and seeing what no one has 
ever seen before” is one reason Tucker, an IBM 
employee, is an avid caver. 

The Grotto was formed, Tinker said, to 
organize cavers and teach safety, as well as to 
“put a conservation feeling into their caving so 
they don’t destroy the cave.” 

Goodbar, too, stressed conservation. 
“Broken formations, litter, even a squashed bug 
has an adverse impact on the cave.” 

Goodbar said most caves they visit are 
“relatively untraveled.” 

“We find out about the caves from people 
who know someone with a cave,” he said. 


Caves are not difficult to find in the Warren 
County area. 

Bowling Green is in the Central Kentucky 
karst, or limestone, cave area, Tinker said, and 
the area contains the world’s largest cave 
system — the Mammoth Cave system. 

Because of this immense cave system, this 
area has become well known in speleological 
societies. In 1981 the Grotto will be host to the 
International Congress of Speleology in Bowl- 
ing Green. 

More than 1,000 international visitors are ex- 
pected to attend, most of whom are European 
cave scientists. 

During spring break, 11 Grotto members 
went on a caving expedition to the Carlsbad 
Caverns, a national park in New Mexico. Dr. 
Nicholas Crawford, a geography and geology 
professor and Grotto member, was among 
them. Slides from the trip were later shown at a 
Grotto meeting. 

Harold Sinclair 
and Margaret Shirley 0 


BEING CAREFUL not to break any more stalactities than 
necessary, Ray Tucker, a Lexington freshman, crawls through 
a narrow passage. The cavers try not to alter the caves. 


= 


AFTER SQUEEZING through a narrow passage, Goodbar 
and Walters rest and examine a dome. 


IN A CAVE near Blue Level, Melinda Walters, a sophomore 
art major, and Jim Goodbar, a Carlsbad, N.M., geography 
major, check the cave floor for gold. They didn’t find any. 
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MARY SUMMER OF BOWLING GREEN, cleans off the ©THE WATER SLIDE, the newest addition, is a major attrac- 
window in her vending booth near the giant slide. She is tion. On hot summer days it is usually packed with both 
typical of the older people who run the park. Many work at young and old alike. The amusement park was bought by 
Beech Bend during the summer and work the amusement __Konnie Milsap Inc. in late spring. 

parks in Florida during the winter. 
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Carnival Caper 


Photos by Roger Sommer 


The winding roadway leads to the amusement 
park sitting among the beech trees on a bend of 
the Barren River. 

The large archway marking the entrance to 
the park is painted brightly with carnival balloon 
colors. Several of the lights no longer flicker in 
their sockets. The man in the little building says, 


_“10 cents each.” 


It’s the last big Sunday of the summer and 
the midway is bustling with people matching 


wits with floating ducks and china plates. The 
rides are busy, but absent are the long lines 
typical of most amusement parks. 

The atmosphere of Beech Bend is strictly 
carnival, and much of it seems tired. Some 
chipping paint, a few worn-out rides, a 
campground and live horses and other animals 
make it seem like:a county fair without the 
vegetables. 

The clackity-clack of the “Wild Mouse” in- 
trudes from the distance. Ropes and wires 
tangled around the weathered wood and 
decaying paint shudder as the darting cars 
scurry around the rigid skeleton-structure, and 
long, slender grass teases the cogs and gears of 
the lower tracks. 

The smell of chlorine tickles the nose as one 
walks past the new water slide and the swim- 
ming pool. 

The scent of caramel apples from snack bars 
sweetens the nose. 


VOYAGE A LA LUNE is one of the park’s oldest rides but it 
still brings a scream from Stephanie English and Mark Brown, 
both from Louisville 


A SHORT BURST of fireworks illuminates Beech Bend at 
the end of the day. 


“Mom ... five tickets,’ an excited little girl 
cheers about “The Whip.” She offers up five 
grubby fingers to reinforce the statement. After 
extracting the dime tickets from her mother, the 
girl charges for the ride as fast as her blackened 
bare feet will take her. 

The ride flings the car around curve after 
curve. “Already?” another girl asks operator 
Duane Perkins as the ride creeps to a halt. 
“Gosh,” she says with a shudder as Perkins 
nods. 

“It’s just a nice place to work,” Perkins says 
as the barefoot girl crawls from the car. With his 
wrinkled dark skin, farmer’s hat and baggy 
pants, Perkins fits in nicely with the other 
workers, who are mostly retired people working 
for the summer. 

“This is not a big Beech Bend day,” he says. 
“When it’s busy, it gets so jammed you can’t get 
up the midway.” 

Perkins has worked at the park for three 
summers, and like most of the workers he 
camps there while working and goes to Florida 
during the winter. 

The crowd is an unusual blend, since Beech 
Bend and Western’s Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity are sponsoring a “Jell-O Jump” to 
help fight Muscular Dystrophy. The crowd 
watches contestants take dips in a vat of green 
Jell-O. 

There are men with bermuda shorts, black 
sunglasses and Elvis hairdos; college students 
with Topsiders, neatly placed hair and fraternity 
shirts; middle-aged women carrying chipped 
plates from the dime toss. There are shabby 
men and women with filty T-shirts and pale 
knees that don’t match their darkened arms 
and who seem unashamed of their bulging 
bellies, and braless girls with flimsy tops and flip 
sandals. 

A middle-aged couple stands in front of the 
giant slide, munching popcom and watching 
their two sons shoot down the slopes. 

“It's the first time we've been here,” Billy 
Trice of Lebanon, Tenn., says. “I really do like it. 
It’s a real good place to bring your family.” 

“Just about everything you need, they’ve got 
here,” she says, continuing to eat her popcorn. 
“It’s better in a way, ‘cause Opryland is so big, it 
walks you to death, and if you don't like music, 
you kind of lose.” 

Much has changed since 1891, when the 
area was popular for picnics and swimming in 
the river. After Charles Garvin bought the park 
at an auction in 1942, he began slowly making 
additions — more rides, a dance hall and a 
skating rink, a race track, a lake and the latest 
major addition, the water slide. 

The park was sold in late spring to Ronnie 
Milsap Inc. 
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bowling lireen and Western... 


\ Partnership 


A strong bond ties a college to its community, 
and Western seemed surrounded by Bowling 
Green in more ways than just location. 

The university's $50 million budget poured 
money into the economy of the region, and the 
community provided recreation and employ- 
ment. 

Students spent even more millions at local 
shopping centers, restaurants and other 
businesses. Bowling Green responded by offer- 
ing jobs at these businesses. 

When the Greenwood Mall opened in Sep- 
tember, students were employed as models ana 
guides, as well as sales clerks and cooks. 

Even more jobs were made available as other 
industries moved to Bowling Green. Higher 
wages at the new General Motors Corvette 
plant were expected to attract some Western 
employees away from their university jobs. 

Not all industries that effected students were 
corporations. Smaller-scale operations such as 
laundromats and even balloonists, had student 
involvement. 

And the campus grew along with the city. 

But with this growth came more involvement 
with city problems. One major problem for both 
the city and campus was flooding. Because of 
the structure of the land, some areas of Bowling 
Green flooded even during mild rains. 

The relationship was almost a partnership, 
with both groups gaining from the ar- 
rangement. A 


IN DOWNTOWN Bowling Green, the Fountain Square has 
stores, banks, restaurants and offices, as well as a small park. 


Mike Lawrence 
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ments for Happy Joe’s Ice Cream Parlor and 
Kinney Shoes. Shoppers filled their plastic 
shopping bags with free samples, credit card 
brochures and inflatable chicken toys. A little 
boy directed his grandmother, “We can get 
another balloon down that way.” 

Greenwood Mall was open. 

Workers still carried ladders, hammers and 
nails among the opening day crowd. Herby’s 
Hamburgers and the Corn Dog Factory had the 
eerie lighting of the almost open. “We were 
scheduled to open this morning, but we had a 
venting problem,” Joan Parchyshyn of the Corn 
Dog Factory said. 

“People are no problem; finishing is a 
problem. We hope to be open in about 10 
minutes, but we were open in the afternoon for 
about 10 minutes and had to close down 
again.” 

Even as she spoke, people tried to buy hot 
dogs. Apologetically, Parchyshyn steered them 
toward Chick-Fil-A and other stores that were 
open. 

“We have 52 to 54 stores open now, Bob 
Switzer, general manager for Greenwood Mall, 
said in September. We will have approximately 
100, but that’s a couple of years down the road. 
Bowling Green has a vibrant growth rate. If 
Greenwood Mall comes into the community, 
it's going to be growing,” Switzer said. 

“Looking at the leasing plan, it looks like it is 
going to be a nice mall,” Ron Childress, general 
manager of Rivergate Mall in Goodlettsville, 
Tenn., said. “It’s going to serve a need to that 
community up there. Certainly in view of the 
gasoline situation and the future gas situation it 
is necessary.” 

Childress didn’t forsee much loss of Ken- 
tucky business for his mall. “It has to have had 
some effect, but it already has had some effect 
because of the gasoline shortage.” 

The people of Bowling Green are definitely 
enthusiastic about the mall, Switzer said. 

“This is fantastic. We really need something 
like this,” Francis Petty of Bowling Green said. 
“Tt really gave Rivergate a fit.” 

“I go to Nashville to shop, but I'll probably 
not go as often now with the new mall,” 
Kathleen Parsons, wife of a Western faculty 
member, said. 

Nashville is traditionally the place for 
southcentral Kentuckians to shop. But, ac- 
cording to General Growth Properties, Bowling 
Green has come of age. 

“The department stores wanted to be here, 
and we go where they want to go,” Switzer said. 
There are 23,000 households in Warren 


LIVE MANNEQUINS were part of a promotional campaign 

at the Greenwood Mall. Jimmy Fisher of Bowling Green 

stares at model Robin Siddens, a Scottsville junior. 
Margaret Shirley 


NEON SIGNS attract customers to the more than 50 stores 
at the Greenwood Mall. The mall opened in September. 


Upen for business 


- Balloons spotted the ceiling with advertise- 


County and the mall plans to serve an eight- to 
10-county area, and it will create an excess of 
1,000 jobs in Bowling Green. 

“This should be a great place for Western 
students,” Parchyshyn said. “We already have 
employed two.” 

On the mall’s opening day Western students 
were found in every job from the temporary 
guides and models to the more permanent 
cooks and sales clerks. Many were trained on- 
the-spot or soon before. 

“They trained us, sort of, yesterday. It was 
kind of on-the-job training,” Michelle Wood, a 
Bowling Green sophomore working at Kinney 
Shoes, said. 

“Well, I've been here a half hour and... ” 
Kay Thacker, a junior employed at Ben 
Snyder’s, said. 

The “living mannequins” brought the most 
stares. Striking vampish poses, they withstood 
the hecklers and the curious. Marianne 
McCreery, a model from Western, merely 
smiled at the crowd. 

“We've been through something like this 
before in Owensboro,” Ronnie and Tim Voges 
said. “We thought they were real until we 
walked by and they winked.” 

“You don’t see anything much like that 
around here. | thought this one (model) was a 
statue until she started rocking,” Petty said. 

The mannequins were the idea of General 
Growth Properties, Western graduate Diana 
Youngblood, marketing director of the mall, 
said. The company had used that idea in its 
other malls, like the one in Owensboro. 
Youngblood used it as a promotional display in 
the new mall. 

One of the main concerns about the mall 


was its affect on the Fountain Square area and 
the older Bowling Green Mall. 

“If they are good merchants, they are going 
to capitalize on our drawing card, and we hope 
people who live in the immediate area won’t go 
out of town as much,” Switzer said. 

The Castner Knott in the Bowling Green 
Mall closed when it opened in its new location 
in the Greenwood Mall. 

Several other stores in the old mall also 
closed their doors. 

But Fountain Square has its share of crowd- 
gathering attractions. The art fair of the 
Southern Kentucky Guild of Artists and 
Craftsmen drew many people to the park on 
the square, and it didn’t hurt Woolworth’s 
business either as its lunch counter filled with 
hungry art spectators. 

The army surplus and sporting goods stores 
did good business partially because the mall 
doesn’t have those types of stores. 

“We'd like to have some local merchants in 
our center and we'll make every effort to do so 
— we like local merchants,” Switzer said. Future 
plans for the mall include a theater but no con- 
tracts had been negotiated, he said. 

Traditional mall stores like Spencer’s Gifts 
and Hickory Farms “go for high visibility and 
traffic and that’s what malls afford them,” 
Childress said. 

Many of the stores here have built their 
reputation and location on their own, Switzer 
said. 

Meanwhile, the shopping bags filled, the 
helium balloons floated downward from the 
ceiling and a little boy grabbed a handful of 
balloons on a string. The mall was open. 

Linda Dono O 
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Lady of linens 


Photos by Kim Kolarik 


Moving quickly and efficiently, sorting clothes, 
chatting while she worked, Louise Taylor’s 
steady smile and methodical manner was in 
contrast with the impatience of those in the 
laundry around her. 

A friend walked into the Wishy Washy Laun- 
dromat and Louise greeted him with a warm 
smile. 

“How are you, young man?” she asked the 
bearded man, who looked as if he were in his 
70s. “I’m goin’ to quit acting like I know you if 
you don’t do something about that face.” 

He returned her grin, making his cowboy hat 
tip forward above his brow. He was used to that 


ABOUT 150 students drop off their laundry each week 
Pierce Whites, a Bowling Green freshman, picks up laundn, 
from Louise. Whites said he always takes his laundry to her. 


WORKING QUICKLY, Louise Taylor sorts clothes as she 
removes them from a washer. Louise does 80 to 100 loads a 
day for an average cost of $2.90 a load. 


treatment. Wishy Washy customers expect that 
good-natured ribbing and hospitality from laun- 
dry attendant Louise Taylor. It’s part of the 
Saturday laundry ritual. — 

Louise’s bustling five-foot-two-inch frame has 
frequented Wishy Washy since November 
1977, and her cordial personality has drawn 
quite a following. 

Some customers have been bringing their 
laundry to her for six years, following her to 
Wishy Washy after she left Easy Wash in 1977. 

“T like everyone who comes in,” Louise said. 
“T still don’t know all the names, but I remember 
the faces.” 

For an average cost of $2.90 a load, Louise 
will wash, dry and fold the laundry, and if the 
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customer brings in hangers, she’ll hang them, 
too. 

Because of her Social Security benefits, 
Louise can only work in the laundry 19 hours a 
week. Her day begins at 7 a.m. and ends be- 
tween 2 and 5 p.m., depending on the work 
load. She does between 80 to 100 loads a day. 

“It's nervous energy,” she said. “I’ve always 
had it — that’s why I had to keep working all 
these years. I like to be around people. | would 
go crazy around the house all day ... you look 
forward to seeing people. 

Louise also likes the special treatment she 
receives from college students. About 150 stu- 
dents drop off their laundry each week. 

A foreign student asked her, “Do you care if I 
call you mother — I depend on you for clothes 
like I do my mother.” 

With four children, Louise already has a 
family of her own, but all are grown and 
married. 

Her husband, Ray, who has been disabled 
with arthritis since 1962, enjoys driving his wife 
to the laundromat in his 69 Chevy van. 
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“I can’t let her drive herself,” Ray said with a 


twinkle in his eye. “She might not come home.” 


The Taylors make an interesting couple: 
Louise is the talkative jokester and Ray is the 
straight man in what sometimes seems to be a 
comedy team. 

Louise enjoys simple pleasures. She hasn’t 
traveled outside Warren County, except to visit 
her children in Kansas and Maryland. 

She said she doesn’t want to leave Bowling 
Green. “You get attached to people,” she said. 
“Like it’s your family — there aren't any 
strangers at the laundromat. 

“T try to be jolly,’ Louise said. Her attitude’is 
evident to Wishy Washy Customers. 

One of those customers, Bruce Miller, said, “I 
don’t think you'll find anyone with a better per- 
sonality than Louise has. She'll do anything for 
you... and she says what she thinks.” 

Louise was smiling as she worked to the loud 
hum of the washers, her movements quick and 
sure, not hesitating even for a moment. 


Carol Sheets 0 


Manufacturing jobs 


What's good for General Motors may be good 
for America, as the saying goes, but it may not 
necessarily be all good for Western and Bowling 
Green. 

The Chevrolet Corvette assembly plant that 
GM plans to start operating here June 1, 1981, 
will provide an economic boost to the area, 
Bowling Green civic leaders say. But they also 
say that it will do something else — it could 
deplete the work force with offers of salaries a 
great deal more than workers are getting 
elsewhere in the city. 

The plant, which is moving to Bowling Green 
from St. Louis and will manufacture all of 
Chevrolet’s Corvettes, an expensive sports car, 
will employ about 1,800 people, Eugene Sul- 
livan, personnel director for the plant, said. 

That total includes a considerable number of 
clerical workers, and that could take away 
secretaries from Western, which is already fac- 
ing a secretary shortage. 

A Western administrator, who asked not to 
be identified, said he is expecting to lose most 
of the secretaries in his office because they 
could make so much more money working for 
GM. 

The administrator said he told his secretaries 
that, although he would like for them to stay, he 
wouldn’t expect them to sacrifice a greater 
salary to stay at Western. 

“I don’t expect them all to stay,” he said. 

And it is expected that other employees 
might be lured to the GM plant, Owen Lawson, 
physical plant administrator, said. 

“Historically, the new manufacturing plants 
coming to Bowling Green have taken a certain 
percentage of our technically-trained people,” 
Lawson said. “It’s never failed ... because they 
pay some better wages for certain areas than we 
dow 

He said the increases in salaries and benefits 
provided for by the 1980-81 operating budget 
might prevent the loss of some employees. But, 
he said, it probably won’t be enough for many 
workers. 

“That’s a conclusion that you have to reach, 
because it’s happened in every case so far.” 

Exactly how many workers will be hired 
locally hasn’t been decided, Sullivan said. He 
said that is part of a “complicated problem” in- 
volving union representation and the transfer of 
employees from the St. Louis plant. 

“T don’t know what to expect,” Sullivan said. 

He also said that it hasn’t been determined 
the precise pay scale at the plant, because a 
“local agreement” hasn’t been reached be- 
tween GM and the United Auto Workers, which 
will represent the employees. Also, he said, em- 
ployees at the St. Louis plant will be given the 
opportunity to be transferred. 

Mark Eastin, president of the Bowling Green- 
Warren County Chamber of Commerce, said, 
however, that the plant will have a positive ef- 
fect on the area, no matter how much it affects 


employment at other places. 

“It will bring a lot of new money into the 
Bowling Green economy, due in part to the 
number of jobs created ... from the operation 
of the plant,” Eastin said. 

“The total dollars will impact the community 
greatly.” 

He said GM’s wage scale is expected to be 
quite a bit higher than others in Bowling Green. 

“Tt will have a definite influence on the pay 
scale,” Eastin said. “But I don’t know that it will 
set the pay scales.” 

But he said that whether the hiring at the 
plant would create a vacuum for other em- 
ployers is “a good question.” 

He said a 12-county area supplies labor for 
the Bowling Green market, and many people in 
that area work in either Louisville or Nashville. 

“I think there will be enough labor to go 
around,” Eastin said. 

GM bought the former Chrysler Airtemp 
plant on the north edge of the city in 1979 and 
began expanding the plant for Corvette produc- 
tion. The plant was moved from St. Louis 
because it could not meet air-pollution stan- 
dards, which would not be as tough in a smaller 
city such as Bowling Green. 

Besides the GM plant, there were several 
other industrial and commercial expansions in 
Bowling Green. 

The Greenwood Mall opened in September 
1979, and many students found jobs in the 
stores there. 

And in May, plans were announced for a 
145,000-square-foot bakery that would employ 
200 full-time workers. 

The Kroger Co. said it would build the 
bakery, which is expected to be in operation by 
the fall of 1981. 

The bakery will supply speciality breads and 
dough to Kroger stores in 20 states in the 
Midwest and South, a Kroger spokesman said. 

The bakery reportedly will cost about $25 
million. 

Alan Judd O 


Roger Sommer 
THE CHEVROLET CORVETTE assembly plant is 
scheduled to start operation June 1, 1981. 
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CREW MEMBERS of Balloon Adventures Ltd. 
prepare to launch Jim Napier’s balloon, Imagination 
II, in the field beside the Russelville Road parking lot. 


Ae Witter 


Photos by 
Lewis Gardner 


Diifting above an endless countryside of 
matchbox buildings and postage-stamp fields, 
tiny automobiles can be seen inching along rib- 
bons that disappear in the hazy horizon. 

The wind is the master and the balloon goes 
where it takes it. 

Jim Napier has discovered ballooning as 
both a form of recreation and a business. 

He and his wife, Eileen, a health services 
worker at Western, started Balloon Adventures 
Ltd. in 1977 to do advertising and promotional 
jobs and to give rides. 

Many students usually turned up to help 
whenever Napier and his crew came to the 
Pearce-Ford Tower field to inflate Imagination 


II. Napier has trained several students to pilot 
balloons, the latest being Tim Gilley, a Decem- 
ber graduate in electrical engineering. 

Almost anyone can learn to pilot a balloon 
for his own pleasure, but it requires a pilot 
license to hire out to passengers. 

In the afternoon, after the winds had died 
down, Napier and his crew chief Mike Wright 
often arrived at the campus field in a small blue 
pickup with a yellow light on top and a gondola 
and other balloon equipment in the back. 

The balloon was unfolded, attached to the 
gondola, inflated with the help of a small 
gasoline-powered fan, and was ready to be 
carried aloft when the air was heated by burners 
atop the gondola. 

Once in the air, the balloonist had very little 
control over where he was going, so Napier 


BEFORE firing the bumer during the inflation 
process, Jim Napier instructs the crew. Vic Bunch 
holds the bottom while Napier’s son Joe holds 
the fan. 


kept a walkie-talkie in the gondola and the 
truck equipped with a radio so the crew could 
get to the balloon’s landing site. 

If the radios failed, Eileen was near the 
telephone so messages could be relayed from 
the stranded balloon passengers and crew. 

Wright said most people welcomed the unex- 
pected visitors from the air, but some did not 
because of property damage or frightened 
livestock. The balloonist must carry money to 
reimburse people on the spot, Wright said. 

Wright could only think of one farmer who 
didn’t like balloons and had threatened to 
shoot at them if they ever landed on his land 
again. “We usually cut our flight short if it looks 
like we will have to land on his property,” he 
said. 

Lewis Gardner 0 


WHILE THE BALLOON is inflated, Tim Gilley, 
an electrical engineering senior and student of 
Napier’s, and Philis Cottrell, a senior in adminis- 
tration, hold the bottom of the balloon. 
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When the rains came, the water 
had no where to go. Even Bowling 
Green had trouble staying 
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Mike Morse 


I shall not be surprised some day to see Cherry 
Hall floating beside Pearce-Ford Tower. 

My office on the first floor of Downing 
University Center, with its glass walls, will be an 
aquarium. 

When my mother told me to pack an um- 
brella and to buy a rain hat when I moved to 
Bowling Green, | laughingly packed one — ex- 
pecting to unpack it for the first time when I 
returned home for the summer. 

Was I ever wrong. 

Rain in Bowling Green is unlike rain in other 
parts of the universe. Rain in Bowling Green 
doesn’t sink into the ground; it collects in small 
pools that immediately run together to form 
lakes. 

And the favorite locations for these lakes are 
between Central Hall and the university center, 
between the university center and Diddle park- 
ing lot and the Russellville Road underpass — 
all places that I seem to travel frequently, es- 
pecially in the rain. 

The reason it floods in Bowling Green, I have 
learned through a feature story for a reporting 
class by Harold Sinclair, is because the city is 
built on “karst” topography, or limestone cave 
country. Bowling Green has the distinction of 
being the largest city in the United States built 
on sinkholes, or holes leading directly into 
caves. 

According to Sinclair’s story, Assistant 
Professor Nicholas Crawford said Western Ken- 
tucky University is largely responsible for the 
flooding problem. Since the university paved 
some of the upper parts of the city, all water 
must run to certain low spots, which flood 
because there are no escapes. Those low spots 
must be in the areas I named earlier. 

John Matheny, the director of the city-county 
planning commission, said the city is in a 
systematic process of trying to eliminate the 
flooding problem. 

The operation consists of corrective 
measures in already developed neighborhoods, 
mostly involving drywell drilling, and preven- 
tative measures in newly-developed areas, such 
as zoning sinkhole areas so that no houses, 
streets or other structures would be built on 
sinkholes. 

The Russellville Road underpass is the most 
infamous flooding area. It was closed 16 times 
in 1979, the wettest year in Bowling Green’s 
history. Luckily I only needed to cross it 14 of 
the 16 times. 

There is a project proposed which could 
alleviate up to 90 percent of the flooding, It in- 
volves installing a pipeline to carry the excess 
water to a nearby abandoned quarry. 

Larry Blevins of the design section of the 
transportation department said the project 
would be 100 percent state-funded. An es- 
timate in fall 1979 set the cost of the work at 
$260,000, but the project has not been con- 
tracted yet. 

Until the project is complete, however, I shall 
continue to keep my scuba gear in my car 
trunk. Just in case. 

Margaret Shirley 0 


WHEN THE RAINS fall in Bowling Green, the water has lit- 
tle chance of draining off because of the layer of rock near the 
ground surface. This stranded motorist was caught at the 
Russellville Road underpass in September. 
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is room shows it. 

Tapestries and posters of Houdini and other 
famous magicians line the walls of his attic 
bedroom, the walls of which form the steep 
triangular roof of his house. 

His person shows it. 

~ He loves to wear odd clothes he digs out of 

his grandfather's closet — anything distinctive 
will do. . 

His act shows it. 

Wherever he goes he takes his simple illu- 
sions with him. 

Mike King is a magician. 

“I do magic everywhere,” he said. “I’ll hand 
somebody change to pay for a Coke and I'll 


_ make it disappear, and they'll go ‘Oh wow.’ I’m 


entertaining — | like to entertain them. I’m giv- 
ing them this chance to escape.” 

Small change isn’t the only thing King has 
made disappear in stores before. Once when he 
was about 17 he said he,made a friend disap- 


pear before a small audience in the linen 


department of a store. 
P continued on page 112 
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Its «Magic cont. 


King explained what happened. 

“T grabbed the sheet, stood up there on top 
of the thing and said, ladies and gentlemen, for 
your pleasure, first time seen in this or any store 
in this mall, I’m going to make my friend disap- 
pear. I took the sheet and raised it up and held 
it up for a minute and he (King’s friend) waved 
his hands above it and I said, ‘now at the count 
of three he will disappear — one, two, three.’ I 
dropped the cloth and he was gone. He really 
did vanish and there were like 20 or 30 people. 
They just went ‘wow, this is great.’” 

King, 21, a Lafayette, La., senior, has been 
performing magic shows for the past five years, 
but his interest in magic began when he was 
about 6 years old. 

“I saw a movie with Tony Curtis about 
Houdini,” King said. “I was impressed with what 
he could do. I bought some books, and in the 
back of one there were some tricks using things 
around the house. I’d show these to friends and 
relatives. To tell the truth, it was an attention- 
getter.” 

His interest in magic slacked off in grade 
school, King commented. But when his family 
moved to Kentucky he found that his magic 
helped him to be accepted at the new high 
school. 

King said that he has matured professionally 
since then. 

“I was a child as a magician, now I’m an 
adult,” he explained. 

He now labels himself a semi-professional, 
but he added, “You can be a pro by the way 
you perform.” 

Entertaining people is the most important 
thing that he wants to do with his illusionary 
skills. “I don’t care if | make a cent if | entertain 
people,” King said. 

King has performed at several locations near 
Bowling Green such as the Red Carpet Inn, the 
former Canopy Restaurant, various fairs and 
some on-campus organizations. 

King and one of his roommates, Bob Harrer, 
a Hawesville senior, have been developing a 


magic act. King added that he and Harrer 
became partners last summer. 

“He’s the guy I want to make it in magic with. 
He’s a carpenter — he built this illusion,” King 
said, pointing to a large wooden box which sits 
in the middle of his living room. 

“He’s constructing the equipment. Instead of 
buying it, we’re making it.” 

Harrer said the illusion was made out of oak 
instead of pine. “It was built to last, not just to 
sell.” 

The pair estimated that they had saved about 
$500 to $750 by building the metamorphosis il- 
lusion themselves. 

King said that he had learned a lot from 
Harrer since the two became partners. 

“He’s giving me the audience perspective,” 
King said. “When we’re discussing what illu- 
sions we want to construct, I know things as a 
performer. He gives me a layman’s view.” 

The two have added a female assistant and a 
male technician to their crew and they are 
currently working on a 20-minute act. 

A 20-minute illusion show, King said, would 
be a good opening act for rock concerts. 

“I would like to do concerts because it’s 
something that really hasn’t been done, I don’t 
think, a whole lot,” he said. “It’s an idea.” 

“Class” is another thing King is aiming for in 
his act. 

“There will be very few, quote-unquote, dirty 
jokes or material,” he said. “It will be real classy. 
It will be like the James Bond, jet-set type. The 
James Bond, compared to all the private detec- 
tives, is the best, the classiest, and I like that 
class.” 

He said he’d also like to eventually have a 
wildcat in his act. 

“Cats are majestic, they're mysterious and 
they add a lot to an act,” he said. “We don’t un- 
derstand them really. Cats are arrogant, too.” 

Now seems to be a transition period for King. 
He says he can’t perform professionally, but 
he’s progressed past amateur status. He said 
that he and Harrer spend much time talking 
about and implementing their plans for an act. 
King also spends a lot of time studying and 
practicing magic. 

“The amount of time put into studying — it 


THE CARPENTER of the act, Bob Harrer, a Hawesville 
senior, puts glaze on a substitution trunk. Harrer builds many 
of the illusions King uses, saving the team money. The two 
became partners last summer. 
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varies,” he said. 

During the fall semester he spent roughly 
two hours reading or studying magic each day. 
Toward the end of the spring term, he began to 
spend about four or five hours studying it or 
thinking about it constantly. 

“It's an obsession almost. 

“To me, that’s the way it’s got to be done. 
You've got to say it’s the most important thing 
in life to you. You’ve got to put everything else 
aside.” 

King is studying under a “really masterful 
magician,” who lives in Elkton and who per- 
formed at one time in Vaudeville. King says that 
he considers it an honor that this man agreed to 
teach him. 

King first heard of Bill Harris, a retired magi- 
cian, about eight years ago. Harris was running 
a magic shop and there were not many of them 
in Kentucky. 

“T went and when I got there I found out that 
he was very intelligent. We became really good 
friends,” King said. Last year the two got back in 
contact with each other. 

“I averaged seeing him once every two 
weeks during the school year.” 

King adds that he has been able to apply 
what he’s learned at Western to his entertain- 
ment career. Majoring in broadcasting has been 
a valuable experience, King said. “Broadcasting 
has been a performance aid — | learned how to 
perform for people, with people.” 

He said his folklore minor has helped him 
understand how people react to various things. 
“IT took urban folklore and learned about the 
way people in factories react,” he said. “I need 
to perform for these people.” 

While most students will be applying what 
they learn from their major to jobs which are 
directly related to it, King will be applying his to 
what he hopes to be a successful entertainment 
career. 

“I'm ready to get out of school and get into 
show business.” 

Cecelia Mason 0 


NEIGHBORS, pedestrians and drivers could usually catch a 
glimpse of King and Harrer practicing in their backyard. The 
two are working on their metamorphosis act. 


RETIRED MAGICIAN Bill Harris, and King discuss a torn 
newspaper illusion in Harris’ office at an appliance store 
where he also sells magic supplies and illusions. King went to 
Elkton every two weeks to take lessons from Hants. 
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Handling the demands of being a full-time stu- 
dent is hard enough, but for a growing number 
of students, handling the role of student-parent 
is all the more difficult. 

“You're catching up all the time,” senior art 
major Lydia Gatewood described her role as 
wife-mother-student-worker. Married and 
parents when they entered Western, Lydia and 


— Bobby Gatewood knew the hassles and respon- 
sibilities would be many. | 


Both Gatewoods were full-time students, and 
Bobby graduated in May with a B.S. in political 
science. | 


Not wanting to deprive their two children of 
a ( O i F ' Pp O ' i eC parental rearing, as well as not being able to af- 


ford the cost of a day care center, the 
Gatewoods opted to juggle their class and work 
schedules so one of them could always be with 


e e e 
, the children. 
re S O al Sl l l Having to live off-campus because of the few | 
on-campus married student units, the | 


IN MOST THINGS, Bobby Gatewood said, he and his 
family place themselves in the hands of the Lord. Gatewood 
interrupts his studying to check his son’s ear. His wife, Lydia, 
thought it might be infected. 


HER WEEK DAY starts at 6 a.m. One of Lydia Gatewood’s 
morning chores is combing her daughter’s hair. When asked 
to describe her typical day, the wife, mother of two, full-time 
student and part-time worker, replied “it never ends.” 
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Student parents 


Gatewoods were ona tight and hectic schedule. 
“There was one semester,’ Lydia said, “where 
there was only five minutes between our shifts 
with the kids. | was supposed to be home one 
minute and Bobby was supposed to be in class 
the next minute.” 

In the Boca household in a South Hall 
married student apartment, a demanding and 
tight schedule fell on Mohammed Boca’s 
shoulders. The Iranian father of two worked 37 
hours a week at a local hospital while studying 
— fulltime — toward his Master’s in economics. 

“T haven’t had much time for my family. That 
made it hard on my wife. She’s been trying to 
keep the house on minimum income. On the 
other hand, I have a lot of pressure on me asa 
father, husband, student and breadwinner. 
Sometimes I don’t see my kids in 24 hours.” 

Time proved to be of special concern to 
those single parents who attempted to obtain 
college degrees. 

For sophomore business administration ma- 
jor Teresa Brewington and her year-old son, 


8 


Brandon, the daily routine was strict and 
rigorous. 

Awake with her son at 5 a.m., the Lexington 
native would take Brandon to a day care center 
and be in class by 8. 

Brewington’s classes lasted until the early af- 
ternoon, and she studied until time to pick up 
her son. The rest of the day would be devoted 
to taking care of him. 

“Most of the time, I did my studying late at 
night after Brandon had gone to sleep, when | 
was really too tired.” 

For senior English major Kathy VanMeter, 
single parenthood provided a different kind of 
problem. “The major problem with my being a 
single parent mother was that | couldn’t always 
be with my baby. When I was doing my student 
teaching in the fall of 1979, I would say to 
myself ‘what am I doing here, why aren’t I with 
my son? ” 

Because of that feeling of motherhood, Van- 
Meter commented on Western’s facilities for 
student-parents: “I wish there was a day care 


center at Western so | might visit him during the 
day.” 

VanMeter’s comment reflected the senti- 
ments of all those student-parents interviews. 

“They (Western) don’t have any married 
housing to take care of the demand.” Lydia 
Gatewood said. 

According to Housing Director Horace 
Shrader, though, “the free enterprise system in 
Bowling Green is taking care of the married stu- 
dent demand. The housing situation in Bowling 
Green is basically booked.” 

Brewington said Western’s housing policy for 
students with dependents “isn’t very sym- 
pathetic. I don’t see why they (student-parents) 
should be excluded.” 

All the student-parents interviewed, however, 
were glad to have experienced the challenges 
of rearing a family while in school. 

VanMeter said, “I think being a student is 
fulfilling. I think being a parent is even more 
fulfilling, but being a student-parent is very 
fulfilling.” 


OUTSIDE their two-room apartment, senior English major, 
Kathy VanMeter holds her 11-month-old son, Marcus. Com- 
menting on Western’s housing policy for student-parents, 
VanMeter, an unmamied mother, said, “ ... people are peo- 
ple, and some will have children. Western makes little 
allowance for those students who many while students. | 
think they should.” 


AS HER 4-YEAR-OLD son Tommy peeks out a Grise Hall 
window, freshman Darla Price takes a final in an introductory 
banking class. Though she had been out of school for seven 
years, Price, a divorced mother of two, said she came to 
college because she had always wanted to teach and because 
she promised her mother she’d try. 
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You re all the world to me. 
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From a fence-post perch, the view was cap- 
tivating — green fields, blue sky and wind rip- 
pling through the horses’ manes. 

Holding tightly to the guide rope, Annette 
VanCleve coaxed the Tennessee Walker, Silver 
Sun Queen, into a slow walk. The horse com- 
plied for two revolutions around VanCleve 
before breaking into a trot. 

VanCleve tightened her grip on the rope and 
again slowed the nervous mare. After three 
more revolutions, she stopped the horse and 
stroked its mane. Then the process started over. 

For VanCleve, 20, of Brownsville, Western’s 
horse-training class meant more than eaming 
three hours’ credit; it was a way of life. 

An agriculture major with a speciality in 
horses, VanCleve has hopes of being a 
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manager or instructor at a university. “But I will 
probably be a head trainer somewhere,” she 
said. 

She began her career with horses at 9, 
although she had begun riding ponies at 5. 
“Mom had had horses since I was born,” Van- 
Cleve said, “but I really started working with 
them when I joined 4-H.” 

Her first horse, Redskin Babe, was a 
Christmas present when she was 10. With 
money she won with Babe, she bought Ken Bar 
Squanto. In October she purchased her third 
horse, Myown Bright Tina. All three are 
registered Appaloosas. 

“The names of registered horses are limited 
to 19 spaces, so I had to run some of the words 
in the names together,” she said. The horses 
are kept on her familys 13-acre farm in 
Brownsville. 

Care of the horses takes up much of Van- 
Cleve’s time. “I have to give Mom credit. While 
I’m in school, Mom feeds them. But I 
sometimes spend as much as three hours a 
night, especially in the summer, riding, training, 
grooming, playing vet, giving shots, keeping 
them on their schedules, worming them. Maybe 
I should say parasite control; it sounds better.” 


HORSE SHOWMAN Annette VanCleve puts a halter on 
her horse, Red Skin Babe, on her farm in Brownsville. She 
owns three horses, all registered Appaloosas. 


VANCLEVE works on maneuvering her horse during class. 
“The class covers total horse training, except feeding,” she 
said, including veterinary care. 


VanCleve 


In 10 years of showing horses, VanCleve has 
proved herself a formidable competitor. From 
competing in county fairs, she worked up to her 
first horse show, the Kentucky Midstate Ap- 
paloosa Horse Show in Glasgow, where she 
won second in horsemanship, sixth in show- 
manship and third in trail. 

Her last show was in Greensburg in August, 
where she was high-point youth in the two-day 
Appaloosa show. 

Also in August she won the state cham- 
pionship at the state fair by beating “bigger 
trainers from New York.” 

VanCleve was named National Champion 
Intercollegiate Advanced Stockseat Rider at 
Middle Tennessee State University in May 
1979. She won the regional competition earlier 
in the year to qualify. 

“We drew for the horses (to ride in the con- 
test), so I was on a horse | had never ridden 
before,” she said. 

VanCleve took her own horses to the 
National Appaloosa Queen Contest, July 1979, 
where she won Miss Horsemanship. The 
Louisville event had 33 entries and was co- 
sponsored by the Kentucky Midstate Appaloosa 
Horse Club. VanCleve is the 1980 youth direc- 
tor for the club. 

To become the 1977 Mid-West National Ap- 
paloosa Overall Youth Champion at 
Springfield, Ill, she was the high-point in- 


dividual from 150 entries. 

VanCleve brought home three silver- 
trimmed saddles from these contests. She has 
also earned scholarships through her work. She 
received a $500 scholarship from the National 
Appaloosa Horse Club Inc. for past academic 
experience and horsemanship. 

She also received a scholarship from 
Western. 

VanCleve earned a week in Chicago as state 
champion in the 4-H horse project in 1978. 

After completing the horse training class in 
the fall, she is now assisting instructor Charles 
Anderson with the class. 

Along with agriculture major Jean Wagner of 
Jeffersontown, VanCleve gives demonstrations 
in general horse training, techniques used and 
horse care. 

“The class covers total horse training, except 
feeding. It includes veterinary care, even giving 
shots,” she said. “I finally had to give shots at 
home when Tina got influenza this winter.” 

Anderson said VanCleve has matured since 
working with his classes. “She’s learning to 
work with people, to improve her communica- 
tion. She already had a lot of ability and now 
she’s refining it.” 

VanCleve was unfamiliar with the horses in 
the training class. “I didn’t know anything about 
Tennessee Walkers; I knew stock horses and 
western horses.” 


The basic difference between them, she said, 
is that a western is a cowboy horse; the gaits are 
different. A Walker has artificial gaits, not 
natural gaits like the western. Walkers were 
used originally for a comfortable ride across 
plantations.” 

When VanCleve began working with Silver 
Sun Queen, “the horse hadn’t had any training 
at all. She was barely halter broke.” 

But after a semester of the basics in horse 
training — teaching the horse to lead, lunge and 
obey the cues — “she’s greenbroke. That means 
the horse is rideable, completely halter broke. 
She is relatively calm in the saddle, but doesn’t 
know all the gaits yet. A Walker has three or 
four gaits.” 

Another student works with Sunny now,’and 
VanCleve likes to give her any help she can. “I 
know her personality now; how she will react.” 

VanCleve is enrolled in other horse-related 
classes; horse judging and horse production 
and feeds, a general agriculture course. 

In the horse judging class, individuals are 
picked to represent Western. The students are 


taught “confirmation and evaluation of horses. 


Horses are judged on how they are put 
together and perform.” The students give oral 
reasons on why they placed the horses. 

In the fall, she instructed a clinic for Kentucky 
Midstate Youth Appaloosa Horse Club mem- 
bers in Louisville with help from a U of L stu- 


dent. 

Working with horses is expensive. Besides 
the high price of the horses, a showman must 
have the proper wardrobe and transportation. 
VanCleve drives her own truck, camper and 
horse trailer, and camps with the horses. 

She saves money on her equestration and 
western suits by having a seamstress make her 
clothes. But she also owns six hats, chaps 
(leather leggings), boots and belts. All pieces of 
clothing must conform to regulation. 

To help cover expenses, VanCleve is now 
working as a trainer for a stable in Glasgow. She 
takes young colts and 2-year-olds, breaks them 
and prepares them for showing. 

“It's hard to get started in horses now 
because of the expense,” she said. But with her 
awards and goals, VanCleve said she hopes to 
make it a profitable business. 

Margaret Shirley 0 


VANCLEVE and Dr. Charles Anderson finish loading equip- 
ment after a horsemanship demonstration at the Agriculture 
Exposition Center. VanCleve helps Anderson, who is in 
charge of the horse program at Western, with the horse train- 
ing class. She was a student in the class in the fall. 


DURING A DEMONSTRATION, VanCleve shows Ander- 
son and Jorge Robledo, a sophomore agriculture major, how 
she leads a horse in halter-class competition. 


VANCLEVE helps load one of Western's horses into a trailer 
after a demonstration at the Agriculture Exposition Center 
To save money she drives her own truck, camper and horse 
trailer, and camps with the horses. 
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Americanization 
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foreign 
student 


Charles Okwuoili Iheaka 


Photos by Todd Buchanan 


When he left his native Nigeria, he was 
enthusiastic about coming to America. He felt 
privileged. It was his “golden opportunity.” 

And after his first month as a Western stu- 
dent, Charles Okwuoili Iheaka thinks America is 
“no-man’s country.” It’s this characteristic about 
America that puts an evident gleam in his eyes. 

“This is no-man’s country,” Iheaka (E’-hee- 
a’-ka) repeated. “It doesn’t belong to anybody. 

“There are so many kinds of people here, 
from all over the world, who are Americans. 
This is good. I wish Nigeria was like this — peo- 
ple can bring their own ideas and it helps the 
advancement of the country.” 

Iheaka, 21, arrived at Western in spring 
1980. A native of Lagos, Nigeria, Iheaka is ma- 
joring in business administration. 

Coming to America was no easy task for 
Iheaka. He graduated from high school in 
1977, but he anxiously waited — for over two 
years — for his visa and immigration papers to 
be processed. 

Iheaka said he selected Western and four 
other colleges to attend. Western was the first 
school to acknowledge his request, and Iheaka 
said his decision was made. His travel to 
America and tuition cost about $7,200. 

Iheaka spends much of his spare time visiting 
Nigerian friends, playing table-tennis, basketball 
and swimming. 

One of his favorite recreations is just eating. 
However, with his diverse menu, many 
Americans would wonder why. 

“Cassava is one of my favorite foods,” 
Iheaka said. “Here, I have to use cornmeal as a 
substitute, and some water. | just heat both in a 
pan and stir.” 


KNOWING THE ENVIRONMENT makes a difference to a 
foreign student. Susan Fesseneer, a graduate student, and 
adviser makes sure foreign students have the correct papers 
and know the rules. She also helps familiarize them with 
American lifestyles and helps them with the language. 


Iheaka said that cassava is eaten with one’s 
hands. He added that soup is a great supple- 
ment to cassava. 

“Preparing a soup or stew to eat with it is 
really good,” Iheaka said. “I put in chicken, 
tomatoes, onions, curry, pepper and salt. My 
favorite drink? Coca-Cola.” 

Iheaka’s favorite breakfast is bread and eggs. 
He enjoys rice and baked beans, hamburger, 
cornflakes and weetebite, a type of oats. 

“Also, I drink a lot of beer on weekends,” he 
said, smiling. “I was surprised to find that there 
is a drinking age in America. In Nigeria, even 
the little children can drink beer.” 

“Right On” and “Ebony” magazines are 
Iheaka’s favorite leisure reading. He gets a copy 
of “Right On,” a young black American enter- 
tainment magazine, every month. 

Iheaka also loves music. His favorite artists 
are Donna Summer, Michael Jackson and 
Teddy Pendergrass. 

“We listen to all the American artists in 
Nigeria,” Iheaka said. “As a matter of fact, we 
have better music stores than Bowling Green’s. 

“Pendergrass is my favorite,” Iheaka said. “I 
love the way he sings.” 

Iheaka said that most white and black 
Americans have been friendly and “very 
cooperative.” He said that in Lagos, his people 
love the way blacks speak. 

“We love to hear the way they say, ‘Hey 
man, ‘What’s going on man,’” Iheaka said. 
“Most of my friends at home try to imitate their 
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BETWEEN ORIENTATION MEETINGS, Charles Okwuoili 
Iheaka, a business administration major from Nigeria, and 
Ayo Otebeye, a business major from Nigeria, went out to eat. 
The two hurried back to the Rock House, and Iheaka eats his 
first Big Mac. Commenting on fast food places, Iheaka said 
Americans seem geared for convenience. 


PRODUCE SCALES fascinate Iheaka who hadn't had ex- 
perience with the fruit weighing device. A grocery clerk 
explains the process as he waits. 
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Americanization cont. 


sounds. 

“Most Nigerian favorite television per- 
sonalities are Sidney Poitier, Jim Kelley and Bill 
Cosby,” he added. 

“I had been to America before in 1975,” the 
Nigerian said. “My uncle lived in Denver, and I 
visited him for a summer. 

“There’s a lot of difference in Bowling Green 
and Denver,” Iheaka said, laughing. “But I like 
it here.” 

One of the biggest problems for Iheaka has 
been adapting to America’s seasons, especially 
winter. The Nigerian climate averages between 
75° and 80° F. daily, according to Iheaka. The 
early spring snowfalls excited Iheaka. 

“It was the first time I had ever seen snow,” 
he exclaimed. “It was great — but too cold.” 

lheaka plans to move off campus this fall so 
he can “feel more like an individual and have 
some more freedom.” He says he likes to play 
host to others. It reminds him of the hospitality 
of his home. 

[heaka is from the Ibo tribe, one of three ma- 
jor tribes living in Nigeria. He said his family 
practices the Catholic doctrine. They all speak 
English, as well as their native language, Ibo. 

When speaking of his family, Iheaka ex- 
presses an intense pride. His father, Timothy 
Iheaka, 43, is a major in the Nigerian Army. 
Rose Iheaka, 38, his mother, owns her own 
business — Rosche Business Enterprises. It is an 
equipment and supply goods store that sells 
carpets, stationery and building materials. 

Iheaka’s family story doesn’t end there. 

His uncle, John, who used to live in Denver, 
but has returned to the family’s original home 
town, Imo, Nigeria, studied political science at 
the University of Colorado. He now works for 
the Samsonite Co. (a national luggage 
business) in Imo. 

Iheaka has a brother and two sisters, 
Christopher, 12; Dominice, 15; and Catherine, 
9, who all attend school in Lagos. He has one 
other brother, Gregg, 2. 
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AT REGISTRATION, Iheaka waits to pick up a geology 
class card. Later he dropped the class because he said he had 
too many hours. He is majoring in business administration. 


“My mother has had the most influence on 
me,” Iheaka said. “Because of the nature of my 
father’s job, | was with her most of the time. 

“When I was having problems with my im- 
migration, my mother really helped me,” he 
said. “We can talk about our problems openly.” 

Iheaka said he’s impressed with his mother’s 
business abilities. He said she used to work for 
an oil company until she decided to have a 
business of her own. 

He said she can now “get off work whenever 
she wants to” and has “no troubles.” He said 
that she inspired him toward his business ad- 
ministration major. 

Dress is very important to the people of the 
Ibo tribe and to Iheaka. Their favorite item is the 
danshiki, a long, colorful robe-like shirt with 
many decorative beads. 

Iheaka’s favorite hat is round and turban-like, 
and is arranged in a bright color sequence. 

“Of course, we wear many American-type 
clothes, too,” Iheaka said. Since many of the 
world’s fashions come from Italy and Paris, 
Nigeria gets the latest fashions before the 
United States. 

Marriage and friendship are two very impor- 
tant things to the people of the Ibo tribe, Iheaka 
said. “Since we are Christians, we marry only 
once — no more. 

“I'd like to one day marry and have maybe 
four children.” 

Iheaka used to work in a bank in Lagos and 
he said it influenced his decision to get a degree 
in business administration. He wants to obtain a 
masters and return to Lagos to work in the loan 
section of a bank. 

“T want to be successful in business,” he said. 
“It’s the most important thing to me. I'd like to 
one day own my own business because I know 
that it would take care of me and my family. 

“They would be happy.” 

And thanks to “no-man’s country,” Iheaka 
feels certain he can reach these goals — and 
more. 


Tommy George 1} 


CHANGING DEUTSCHE MARKS tto dollars, Iheaka 
exchanges the money he brought with him from home at 
American National Bank. He opened a checking and savings 
account also. He plans to work in a bank. 


POTATOES AND SCRAMBLED EGGS are in Iheaka’s 
diet. He said the food was cheap and a basic diet in Nigeria. 
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Holidays 


Photos by 
Harold Sinclair 


Scented by what could have been the makings of dozens of 
pumpkin pies and peopled with hundreds of humans in 
unconventional attire, Downing University Center was the party 
scene. 

It was Halloween and the Juggernaut Band played rock ‘n’ 
roll in the corner of the lobby for witches, a colonial lady, a 
Confederate general and the pope. 

Driven by a desire to be named “Most Gruesome,” or to win 
the “Best Costume” award for the night or to just act crazy, 
students swarmed into the center. They came in elaborate 
costumes, complete in every detail, or in costumes as simple as 
a mask. 

Some costumes required more than one person. Dressed in 
connecting sheets, shower caps and fuzzy footies, nine girls 
came as an antennaed, green worm. 

Steve Likness, a Pierre, S.D., senior, described the scene as 


“wall-to-wall people in crazy costumes, just lewd and crude 
behavior all around.” 

Likness dressed as a double amputee. Kneeling in a dresser 
drawer nailed to his skateboard, Likness propelled himself with 
bricks. “I couldn’t find any little irons,” he said. His control as he 
rolled by the crowd’s kneecaps was remarkable. 

When the pope (Daryl Knauer, a Cincinnati senior) entered, 
people “started pointing and yelling,” Likness said. 

“The band quit playing and announced that the pope was 
going to bless the crowd. Daryl kneeled to kiss the stairs, then 
walked up onto the stage. People went wild.” 

The Halloween party, complete with pumpkin carving and 
apple bobbing contests, was sponsored by University Center 


Board. continued on page 126 


A FEW PARTICIPANTS were asked to be photographed in the journalism department 
studio: Molly and Betsy Bogdan, sisters from Albuquerque, N.M.; Alan Jackson, a Tampa, 
Fla., sophomore; and two art majors, Candy Bush from Bowling Green and Kathleen Han- 
cock from Beaver Dam. 
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ABOUT 350 worshippers gather at 6 a.m. for the non-denominational sunrise service 
beside the Ivan Wilson Fine Arts Center. The Rev. Gary Watkins gives the benediction for 


odd Buchanan 


the service, which was sponsored by the University Center Board. 


Time for a break 


For the year’s biggest holiday, 
Christmas, however, the university prac- 
tically closes down, After weeks of dorm 
parties, Secret Angels (a secret gift ex- 
change in many women’s dorms), Hanging 
of the Green and caroling, most students 
are anxious to celebrate Christmas Day at 
home. 

But some students were at home. 

Billy Joe Jordan, a senior technical il- 
lustration major, is from Bowling Green. 
He tries to travel during most vacations, he 
said, but for Christmas he was in town. 


Jordan turned to work to pass the time. 
During school he worked part-time in a 
music store in the Greenwood Mall, but he 
increased his hours to more than 40 a 
week during Christmas. 

“You get big bucks during Christmas,” 
he said with a raise of his eyebrows and a 
big grin. 

Other students were not able to go 
home for the holidays. 

Chyen Shiau hasn’t been to her home in 
the Republic of China (Taiwan) since she 
came here in January 1979. The trip is just 


Lewis Gardner 


A HUG and a Raggedy Ann Doll bring a smile to Betsy Berry, a Bowling Green sophomore, after 
her Kappa Delta sister, Chau Oanh Do, a Bardstown freshman, gives her a gift. 


too long and too expensive to make for 
two weeks, she said. 

Instead, Shiau spent Christmas break 
with about 20 international students who 
traveled from Texas, Tennessee and 
Arkansas. They all went to Loesburg, Fla., 
as part of a national vacation housing 
program for international students. 

“I went there by myself on a Greyhound 
bus,” Shiau said. “I was really scared. But I 
really enjoyed that sunshine; it was so 
warm. And I met a lot of people.” 

Shiau stayed with a Loesburg family. 
She ate and slept there and “stayed with 
my family to have Christmastime.” 

Forty Bowling Green families worked 
with Susan Tesseneer, international stu- 
dent adviser, as “host families.” They 
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opened their homes to foreign students for 
holidays and took them on special trips. 

Patience Onuoha, a Nigeria freshman, 
spent Christmas with her host family and 
with another family, Mr. and Mrs. Wilburn 
Hunt. 

“I spent Christmas Day with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt,” Onuoha said. They had a tree, 
gifts and a large holiday meal. “That was 
the same as we do in Nigeria,” she said. 

“We just talked about Nigeria and 
cultural differences. I also spent time with 
girlfriends here in school. Theyre not 
Nigerians.” 

According to Horace Shrader, housing 
director, Western used to provide campus 
housing for foreign students and any 
others who couldn’t go home. 


Kim Kolarik 


“In the past, we’ve used a hall with va- 
cant space, but we don’t have that space 
any more. You have to have an empty 
room, not just an empty bed. 

“The rooms have to be in a particular 
hall. You can’t open up the whole campus 
for 30 or 40 people. You run into problems 
with energy, staffing, security — all kinds of 
things.” 

Western Hills Motel was the alternative 
offered by the university. 

The motel on Russellville Road offered 
reduced rates to students. They could stay 
seven nights for $70; the usual rate was 
$20 a day. 

Mrs. Earl Kitchens, wife of the motel’s 


manager, said, “We didn’t have too many 
continued on page 128 


Bob Skipper 
A BANDAGED wrist doesn’t prevent freshman Anne Pax- 
ton, a Lexington music major, from singing with the choir dur- 
ing the Hanging of the Green for Christrnas. 


PAUSING at the rack of seasonal cards in the College 
Heights Bookstore, Sandra Taylor, a Georgetown recreation 
major, picks out Christmas cards for her family. 
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A MOTEL TOWEL shields Lexington sophomore Doug Raef from the Florida sun. He and his 
Sigma Chi pledge brothers were in Key West for spring break — a tradition with the fraternity. 


Time for a break cont. 


(foreign students) Christmas, but we had 
quite a few spring break. I guess we had 
about 15 rooms of them. Most of those 
were single rooms.” 

Another “on campus” holiday was 
Valentine’s Day. 

Mountains of flowers were delivered to 
women’s dorms Feb. 14, and Bowling 
Green freshman, John Drennan, who 
delivered flowers for Betty’s Flower Shop, 
said his job got hectic then. 

He estimated that he delivered about 
200 orders to Western dorms for the holi- 
day. 

Drennan said red roses were the most 


Todd Buchanan 


SPRING BREAK in Daytona Beach meant drinking beer and watching the girls for 
Jeff McGuinn and Forrest Ragsdale who were talking in the sun at the beach. 


popular flower at Valentine’s, even though 
they are expensive. 

Paul Deemer, owner of Deemer’s Floral 
Co., said roses are more expensive at that 
time because so many were used for floats 
for the Tournament of Roses parade in 
Pasadena, Calif., on New Year's Day. He 
said it takes three months to grow a rose to 
the right size for use in floral arrangements. 

“One funny thing that happens every 
year is that some young men will call and 
ask for black roses to be sent to their 
girlfriends,” he said. “We haven't been able 
to find any yet on the commercial market.” 

Spring break, a holiday especially 
designed for people in school, sent hun- 
dreds of students to the Florida beaches to 
forget the pressures in Bowling Green and 


hundreds more to their local public 
libraries to research term papers. 

Almost 200 students didn’t get a spring 
break at all. 

Elementary and secondary education 
majors began their student teaching at 
mid-term. 

Tim Sears, a Somerset senior, traded 
the tanned, bikini-clad bodies of college 
women on the Florida sands for the six- 
year-old faces of children at Bowling 
Green’s Parker Bennett Elementary 
School. But he didn’t seem to mind. 

“Il could have used the rest,” he said, 
“but it didn’t really bother me. You don’t 
miss anybody because you’re too busy 
working and planning.” 

Sears and Jon Theuerkauf, a_psy- 


chology major student teaching at Bowling 
Green High School, had planned to 
backpack in the Smoky Mountains when 
they finally got their spring break with the 
public schools in April. But they were 
snowed off the mountain. 

With only a few days of his belated vaca- 
tion left, Sears took off for his home in 
Somerset. “I just had to get away from this 
place,” he said. “I needed a change of 
scenery and a little R & R.” 

Later in the spring, Potter Hall residents 
Rosalie Trujillo, a Memphis, Tenn., junior; 
Stephanie Wood, a Wakefield sophomore; 
and Patsy Brown, a Wakefield junior, 
decided to celebrate Easter with a new 
tradition.” 

“We had been to church, and when we 
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A WATER FIGHT culminates a long Florida day. Vacation- 


ing students dump a bucket of water on students who are par- 
tying below them. 


came back we had all this candy lying 
around, so we decided to do something 
with it,” Trujillo said. “We got a huge Easter 
basket and put everything in it.” 

The three put colored eggs in the basket 
along with the candy and small stuffed rab- 
bits — their Sigma Kappa sorority mascot. 
Then they “grabbed arms and skipped 
down the hall” in their Easter dresses, 
carrying the huge basket, and woke their 
friends to wish them a happy Easter, Tru- 
jillo said. 

“We played Easter bunny,” she said. 
“We were just in a good mood all day 
long.” LJ 
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SHELTERED from the rain on Diddle ALMOST PICTURE PERFECT Mrs. 
Arena ramp, their father takes a picture of | Rebekah Bragg, a Columbia elementary 
David Shadowen, a Bowling Green biology education major, gets help from her mom, 
major, and his brothers after graduation. Betty Jean Moseley before the ceremony. 


Outside the rain poured as 
frustrated students dragged their 
20th dripping load to their already 
overstuffed cars, hurrying to check 
out of their dorms as quickly as 
possible. 

Meanwhile, across the campus 
in Diddle Arena, the 1,165 
bachelor’s degree candidates, 607 
master’s candidates, 270 
associate’s candidates and six 
specialist’s candidates, clothed in 
their caps and gowns, seemed un- 
aware of the torrent outside. 

Instead, they were listening to 
Lawrence E. Forgy, Council on 
Higher Education member and 
Louisville attorney, talk about 
declining university enrollment. 

“The population signs of a 
severe enrollment decline are 
clear,” Forgy said. He cited 
forecasts that enrollment figures of 
full-time students will begin to drop 
in 1982, and the number of un- 
dergraduates may decrease be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent over the 
next two decades. 

But for the graduates of the day, 
their concern was not much for 
enrollments of the future, but of 
enrollment of today. 

For along with the jubilant 
shouts after the degrees were con- 
ferred, were the tears and sadness 
of leaving friends, teachers and the 
school. 

Rebecca Bruce, a community 
health major, said she would miss 
meeting people. “It was interesting 
to talk to and meet the people.” 

She said she would also miss 
the freedom of being a student. 
“It’s a piece of cake compared to 
being out in the world with your 
own bills to pay.” 


COLLEGE of Applied Arts and Health ma- 
jors file into the auditorium. Pouring rain 
prevented the seniors from lining up outside 
the building. Kim Kolarik 
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Katherine Laws, an English ma- 
jor, said that the new people and 
faculty every semester and the hill 
itself were the major things that 
she would miss. 

“The thing that I liked the most 
about Western was that most of 
the teachers seemed willing to help 
students; it was a good at- 
mosphere to learn in.” 

Many students plan to pursue 
graduate-level studies. 

After a pharmacy internship this 
summer, Laws plans to continue 
studying pharmacy in graduate 
school. 

David Dalton, a history major, 
plans to get his master’s and doc- 
torate in history so that he can 
teach college history. 

“It takes a Ph.D to even get your 
foot in the door to teach college 
history,” he said. 

James Comeau, a psychology 
major, will finish studying 
medicine. Comeau, who 
transferred to Western in his junior 
year, said he “never thought much 
of Western but that “the faculty 
members were good.” 

Students had a variety of inter- 
pretations about the graduation 
ceremony. 

“The ceremony was a little long, 
but standing in the hallway (on an 
exit ramp) was the worst,” Dalton 
said. “When you’re sitting at least 
you don’t feel like a can of sar- 
dines. 

“['ll remember that (standing in 
the hallway) probably longer than 
the speaker.” 

But according to Comeau, who 
said he can’t stand ceremonies, 
this one “was the best I’ve ever 
seen, at least the jokes were 
funny.” 

“I thought that it was a good 
touch for them to name the honor 
students,” he said. 


“Graduation was not a begin- 
ning or an ending, just a continua- 
tion,’ to Joy Medley, an English 
major. “I feel so much older than I 
did four years ago.” 

Bruce thought the “ceremony 
was a little more impersonal than 
in high school. | felt a feeling of ac- 
complishment. 

“It (commencement) was a nice 
ending — I’m glad I didn’t skip it.” 


Robin Faulkner 
and Margaret Shirley L] 
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ESCAPING the heat of Diddle Arena’s 
ramps where seniors lined up, Maryann Ger- 
weck, a Potter College graduate, waits for the 
procession to begin. 
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Perceptions of Western’s administration changed, if only 
because of one man — the school’s top administrator, 
President Donald Zacharias. 

Zacharias took office a few weeks before classes began in 


the fall, saying he wanted to project a new image for the 
school — one that overshadowed the old image of a regional 
university. 

Perceptions of other images also changed. The 50th 
Homecoming was celebrated in the fall, and alumni — the 
people Homecoming is meant for, anyway — became more 
active in the festivities. 

A decision to allow some art classes to draw nude models 
helped change perceptions. But the cancellation of a 
production of “The World According to Garp,” reportedly 
because some people thought scenes of oral sex would 
‘present a negative” image, reinforced the old perception of 
Western as conservative. 

The perception of a traditional education was changed by 
CLEP — the College Level Examination Program — and by 
Western’s independent study program. CLEP allowed some 
students to graduate in less than the traditional four years, 
while independent study let them attend class only for tests. 

Several departments spent much of the year as “academic 
boat people,” floating around while waiting to be assigned to a 
new college. The government department was assigned to 
Potter College and the sociology, anthropology and social 
work department was assigned to the College of Applied Arts 
and Health. 

The regents spent the year recuperating from the previous 
year and getting used to the new president — new perceptions 
and all. 


IN THE MORNING, 
Downing University Centet’s 
third floor fills with studying 
students. Scott Blann, a 
sophomore business major, 
studies Literature 283 on 
one of the couches. 


Kim Kolarik 
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Board of Regents 


A\ter a chaotic year of trying to find a presi- 
dent, the Board of Regents seemed content to 
sit back and watch their choice take the action. 

They apparently liked what they saw in Dr. 
Donald Zacharias, as they not only voted the 
new president a salary raise from $55,008 to 
$60,000 a year, but also gave him a four-year 
contract effective in fall 1980. 

Nine months after taking office, Zacharias 
was formally inaugurated in a ceremony April 
26, the first presidential inauguration in 
Western’s history. 

Dressed in a red-trimmed robe, Chairman J. 
David Cole performed the investiture of the 
president, symbolized by a medallion. 

Cole charged Zacharias to maintain 
academic excellence. “The goal of this univer- 
sity — without exception, without compromise 
— is academic excellence. This board will accept 
nothing else.” 

Basically it was a quiet year, although there 
was some controversy when the College 
Heights Herald revealed in early March that a 
policy requiring 54 upper-level hours for 


REGENT HUGH POLAND smokes a cigar while President 
Zacharjas addresses the Board of Regents at a fall meeting. 


Roger Sommer 


graduation might be illegal. The board reviewed 
the issue and postponed institution of the 
policy. 

Later the regents formally removed the 54- 
hour requirements for students who entered 
Western before January 1979. These students 
would be required to take only 32 hours of 
classes numbered 300 or above. 

The regents chose to avoid an earlier con- 
troversy over unionizing the university's hourly 
and monthly staff employees by refusing to 
recognize a bargaining agent who might speak 
for them. 

After scrutiny by the Council on Higher 
Education, a new governor and the Kentucky 
General Assembly, the $52.2 million budget re- 
quest was cut by only $2.2 million. 

In light of economic conditions nationally, 
Zacharias said the $50 million budget finally ap- 
proved was “doing exceptionally well.” It re- 
flected a $7.2 million increase with much of that 
to be used for pay raises, including a base pay 
raise of 7.5 percent for faculty and staff. 

Zacharias told the board’s finance committee 
that distribution of the salary increases by the 
departments would give deans more flexibility 
in handling budgets, especially in recom- 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD of Regents David Cole 
leans over to speak with faculty regent William Buckman at 
the first meeting in September. The regents discussed the 
$109 million biennial budget at the first fall meeting. 


mending raises, promotions and tenure. 

In addition to $26.3 million provided from 
the state, funding for the budget will come from 
several areas, including tuition and dorm fee in- 
creases. 

And in a move to reduce operating costs, the 
budget included the consolidation of the Gar- 
rett Conference Center Cafeteria and Snack 
Bar. The snack bar would be moved into the 
cafeteria facilities. 

Membership on the board changed when 
Bowling Green attorney Joe Bill Campbell was 
appointed to a vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of Henderson attorney Ron Sheffer’s term. 

Then Sheffer was appointed to another 
space on the board, opened by the term expira- 
tion of William Kuegel of Owensboro. 

Associated Student Government President 
Steve Fuller was also sworn in as a student 
regent. 

The regents also approved $66,000 in uni- 
versity funds to be used for renovation of the 
new president’s home, which was purchased 
the previous year by the College Heights Foun- 
dation for $165,000. 

Margaret Shirley | 


Crystal Cunningham 


BOWLING GREEN ATTORNEY Joe Bill Campbell was 
appointed regent by Governor Brown to fill a vacancy caused 
by the expiration of Henderson attorney Ron Sheffer’s term. 
Sheffer was later reappointed to the board. 
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A PORTRAIT of former 
President Kelly Thompson 
hangs behind current 
President Donald Zacharias 
before a meeting of the 
Board of Regents. Hours after 
the April 26 meeting, 
Zacharias was officially 
inaugurated as Western’s sixth 
president. 


Todd Buchanan 


The First: Yea 


Ss 


Ina ceremony, Saturday, April 26, 
about nine months after he took 
office, Dr. Donald Zacharias 
became the first Western president 
to be formally inaugurated. 

“The Board of Regents wanted 
to have an inauguration,” he said. 
“The chairman wanted it to be an 
occasion for Western. 

“It's a tradition in most univer- 
sities,’ Zacharias explained. “I was 
very humbled by the ceremony.” 

A stability, challenged but over- 
come by internal disputes, marked 
Zacharias’ first year as president. 

When he was sworn in August 
1, 1979, relations between the ser- 
vice personnel and the ad- 
ministrative officers were at a 
definite level of distrust and suspi- 


Roger Sommer 


cion over requested pay raises. 

In order to restore a rapport be- 
tween the staff and the administra- 
tion, Zacharias began holding in- 
formal meetings with physical 
plant, food services and clerical 
workers. 

“I was new, and I had to 
develop the trust of the employees. 
I had to be with them and let them 
get to know me,” he explained. 

Later in the fall semester, a 
classified pay plan designed by the 
personnel office was implemented 
to allow each of the service 
workers to receive a pay raise, 
although the increase was not as 
great as many would have liked. 

Faculty salaries were also a ma- 
jor problem for Zacharias. 


PERCHED on her dad’s shoulders, Leslie Zacharias watches the INAUGURATION MORNING begins as Zacharias’ staff gives him a 
Homecoming pep rally on the Downing University Center lawn. Mrs. __ silver serving tray. Marcella Beshear, Diane Lawson and Elizabeth Es- 


Tommie Zacharias also watches the Homecoming pep rally. thers look on as he opens the package. 
Todd Buchanan 
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The faculty was informed of its 
salary increase in the spring 
semester amid controversy about 
where the money was coming 
from. A catch-up fund and a 
teacher retirement fund figured in 
the controversy. 

Zacharias became involved in 
Western’s program of graduate 
study and continuing education in 
Owensboro when the program was 
challenged by the Owensboro 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
local newspaper as to Western’s 
alleged inability to provide ade- 
quate services. 

“We were able to set the tone of 
things so that Western could retain 
its leadership role in a program it 
initially started,” Zacharias said. 


Western will still provide the 
educational services in the 
Owensboro area although the 
funding provided by the Council 
on Higher Education was not large 
enough for Western to expand its 
programs. 

“I consider it a personal accom- 
plishment, but numerous others 
were involved in that, too. I made 
more,trips to Owensboro than to 
any other city in Kentucky this 
year,” Zacharias said. 

A house was purchased for the 
president and moving day came in 
May. 

“The best way to demonstrate 
the value of a residence is to use 
it,’ Zacharias said as he spoke of 
plans to invite cross sections of stu- 


dents to the house for talks and 
receptions beginning in the fall. 

An effort to bring the business 
and university communities 
together was made by the 
Zachariases during the year as they 
had informal get-togethers in their 
home. 

“I feel that the university has a 
lot to offer the community and vice 
versa,” he said. 

The new house, which is quite a 
bit larger than the old residence, 
will be used to entertain larger 
groups throughout the year. 

Zacharias said he felt close to 
the school. “I never feel isolated 
from the students,” he said. 

That day’s schedule, which he 
cited, was taken up by a variety of 


student meetings as well as the 
normal administrative routine. 

“I eat on campus so that I can 
see the students and have a 
chance to say hello.” 

Zacharias also met in informal 
meetings with students throughout 
the year. 

The president came to Western 
with a background of involvement 
with students and university ac- 
tivities. 

He was an instructor and an 
assistant professor at Indiana 
University and an associate 
professor and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin before 
he moved into the administrative 
area. 

continued on page 138 
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He served as the assistant to the 
president of the University of 
Texas at Austin and later became 
the executive assistant to the Texas 
System Chancellor. 

Since his graduation from In- 
diana University with a PhD., 
Zacharias has been involved in a 
variety of campus-related activities. 
He served on the student union 
board at Texas and helped to re- 
write the Indiana University code 
of conduct book in the mid 1960s. 
He was also the president of the 
Phi Kappa Phi national scholastic 
honorary society in Texas and was 
a residence hall faculty associate in 
Texas and Indiana. 

Since working on the conduct 
book of Indiana, Zacharias has 
noticed a “tremendous difference 
in the students.” 

“They are just as interested in 
solving problems as they were in 
the ’60s but in a better way. They 
are recognizing that change comes 
through better alternatives.” 

Zacharias, who characterizes 
himself as a dedicated family man, 
has a wife, Tommie, two sons, 
Alan, 15, and Eric, 13, and one 
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Sixth President of 


daughter, Leslie, 9. 

“He is a balanced personality,” 
Tommie Zacharias said. “He is 
totally committed, as successful, 
ambitious people have to be in his 
profession, but he balances that 
with a warm and loving family life. 

“Don is one person who could 
keep it (Western) on the move,” 
she added. 

When Zacharias came to 
Western, he had the goal of 
“strengthening the instructional 
process,” and toward that end, the 
board presented $500 awards at 
Commencement to one faculty 
member in each college. These 
awards were based on 
“outstanding performance” by 
those faculty members. 

He said he wanted to en- 
courage administrators to be as 
“creative and imaginative as they 
wish in making suggestions for the 
future mission of the campus.” 

Zacharias enjoys fishing and 
camping and has been an elec- 
tronics buff for a long time. 

“I was one of the people who 
physically built the radio station at 
Georgetown College in Kentucky.” 

He also served as that station’s 
radio manager for a time and was 
editor of his college newspaper. 


mee 


Pa 


Western Kentucky University 


Selections from the many 
congratulatory messages sont 
to Dr. Zacharias trom colleges 
end universities across the 


REGENT Mike Harrold and Zacharias examine congratulatory 
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Looking toward next year, 
Zacharias has defined several 
goals for the university. 

He wants to “continue to 
develop a spirit of cooperation 
among the people throughout 
campus where individuals feel that 
they are valued when they perform 
well, that administration and 
faculty and staff are encouraged to 
be innovative and imaginative in 
the way that they do their work.” 

A new office of development 
will also be set up. This section will 
find funding for scholarships, en- 
dow chairs for professorships and 
lectureships, and have special 
functions such as presenting 
college level awards for out- 
standing student performance and 
bringing high school groups to 
campus. 

Money for additional rec- 
reational facilities may also result 
from this search, Zacharias said. 

Another goal is to make the ac- 
complishments of Western stu- 
dents and faculty as visible as 
possible to the state. 

According to Zacharias, the 
presidency is an 18 hour a day job 
— he takes six hours for sleep. 

Robin Faulkner [1] 


Todd Buchanan 


THE MEDALLION placed around Zacharias’ neck symbolized his in- 
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messages from universities across the country. auguration. The ceremony was nine months after he took office. 
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AFTER the inauguration ceremonies, 
Zacharias entertains guests at the new 
president’s home on Chestnut Street. 


Ron Hoskins 


AT A RECEPTION outside the president's 
office, Mrs. Tommie Zacharias, Leslie, Alan 
and Eric Zacharias talk with husband and 
father, Donald Zacharias. 
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Tops of the hill 


Administrative shuffle 


Nowhere was there more evidence of the tran- 
sition of presidents, of administration, of ideas 
than in the office of Dr. Randall Capps, assis- 
tant to the new president, Dr. Donald Zacharias. 

His office was a picture of disorganization — 
boxes stacked near walls and_ last-minute 
paperwork cluttering his desk. 

Just a few weeks before, Capps had been 
head of the communication and theater depart- 
ment. But when Zacharias, who has a degree in 
speech himself, was named president and Rhea 
Lazarus left the presidential assistant position to 
manage personal business affairs, Capps found 
himself in a whole new world. 

As an assistant to Zacharias, Capps spent the 
year working on various projects, including a 
new academic development fund. He also was 
responsible for coordinating the federal 
Handicapped Act, making sure that adequate 
dorm-room and parking-space access was 
provided for handicapped students and faculty. 

The development fund was one of his 
biggest projects, he said. 

The Board of Regents authorized the hiring 
of a development director who, Capps said, will 
be “responsible for raising funds from the 
private sector ... finding foundations and peo- 
ple who want to give to the university.” 

He was also involved in Western’s attempt to 
retain control of graduate education in 
Owensboro, where Western and several other 
schools operated a consortium of graduate- 
level classes. 

A group of Owensboro citizens asked the 
state Council on Higher Education to give the 
University of Kentucky control over the 
programs there, and Capps was in charge of 


ACADEMIC AFFAIRS VICE PRESIDENT James Davis 
meets regularly with college deans. Davis confers with Potter 
College Dean Robert Mounce. 


IN THE PRESIDENTS OFFICE, Dr. Randall Capps dis- 
cusses Western's scholarship program with Paul Cook, assis- 
tant to the president for resource management, David Mef- 
ford, university-school relations director, and Roy Reynolds, 
university-school relations assistant director. 


Mark Tucker 


Administration 


Western’s presentation to the council. 

Perhaps the man with the best view of the 
administrative transition was Dr. John Minton, 
administrative affairs vice president. 

Minton spent seven months as interim presi- 
dent between the time Dero Downing left office 
and Zacharias was sworn in as Western’s fifth 
president. 


Minton enjoyed returning “home” to his vice 
president’s office, he said, even though he also 
liked his time at the top. 

He said it was difficult at times deciding 
whether postponing a major decision would be 
best for the university. 

“There were two or three recommendations 
I put on hold,” he said. One of those was the 


adjustment of the biennial budget. “To do 
much of that would take away the next presi- 
dent’s flexibility.” 

But, he said, “I did not care to be a caretaker 
administrator. I was going to make decisions.” 

He said the transition was more difficult than 
he had expected. 

“I thought I had a pretty good feel for it... 


but the president’s office has, of course, broad 
responsibility for the university. The obligations 
are demanding.” 

Harry Largen, business affairs vice president, 
may have felt the least effect of the transition 
among any of Western’s top administrators. 

Largen, chief financial officer for the univer- 

continued on page 142 
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Dero Downing 
College Heights 
Foundation president 


Mary Sample 
College Heights 
Foundation secretary 
to the president 


Kelly Thompson 
College Heights 
Foundation chairman 
of the board 


Georgia Bates 
College Heights 
Foundation treasurer 


Tops of the hill cont. 


sity and the Board of Regents, said his job 
description hadn’t changed in the 10 years he 
had been in the position. 

He said Zacharias might suggest changes in 
the operation of his office, but nothing had 
been done in the fall semester. 

Two of the president’s men had aspirations 
of being the president. Dr. James Davis, 
academic affairs vice president, and Dr. Paul 
Cook, assistant to the president, were among 
the 20 final candidates, but the regents passed 
over them when the final five contenders were 
picked. 

A regent who asked to not be identified ex- 
plained why Cook and Davis were not included 
in the final five: If either had been a finalist and 
then had not been chosen president, the regent 
said, he might have had problems getting along 
with whomever was named president. 

But both Cook and Davis took philosophical 
attitudes toward being left out of the final five. 
And they returned to Western in the fall just like 
always. 

Davis, who became vice president in 1977, 
said he enjoyed working under both Downing 
and Zacharias. 

Besides teaching a geography class, Davis 
oversees all academic programs, as well as the 
Academic Council. 

Cook said Downing and Zacharias have dif- 
ferent styles as president, but that his duties had 
changed little since Zacharias took office. 

“There are some things that President 
Zacharias has needed to be briefed on... com- 
ing in and having to learn the institution,” Cook 
said. “I’d be real disappointed if I hadn’t been a 
help in that regard.” 

As Zacharias was moving into the president’s 
office, the College Heights Foundation also had 
an administrative shuffle which became official 
Feb. 1, 1980. 

“Dr. (Kelly) Thompson is stepping down as 
president of the foundation, retaining his posi- 
tion as chairman of the board. That was an 
assignment he accepted part-time in 1969,” 
Georgia Bates, his secretary said. 

In February, Bates’ position changed from 
executive secretary/treasurer to treasurer. 

Bates and Thompson stayed on until Feb. 1 
to finish last year’s audit, Bates said. 

The physical change in offices began in Oc- 
tober when Thompson and Bates moved 
across the reception area in the Foundation 
Building to a new set of rooms. 

Then Dero Downing, back from his sab- 
batical, moved in those offices along with his 
secretary, Mary Sample, the new executive 
secretary. 

“After I got control of some of my health 
problems, | indicated to the College Heights 
Foundation that I'd like to serve (the university) 
in some capacity, possibly relieving Dr. 
Thompson,” Downing said. 

On Aug. 13, Downing was notified of his ap- 
pointment as president of the College Heights 
Foundation on a part-time basis. 

There is not really any change in the College 
Heights Foundation, Downing said. “There has 
been a change in the administrative organiza- 
tion of the foundation. It’s not even a transferral 
of power.” L] 


PRESIDENTS, LIKE TURTLES, have to have hard shells 
and stick their necks out, Dr. John Minton said when he took 
office as interim president. As his term ended, the regents 
gave Minton an onyx turtle and a framed resolution making 
him the fifth president of the university. 
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Dorm switch shows 
how other half lives 


Morning. 

The first day ot classes. 

A female dorm resident wakes up 
ready for her morning slap-in-the-face — 
a hot shower. 

Walking into the bathroom, she en- 
counters several women — none of them 
wet — standing around the entrance to 
the showers. 

Hysterical thoughts pass through her 
mind: No water, no hot water, a stopped 
up drain or a waiting line. 

Some of the women are giggling em- 
barrassingly and pointing into the room. 
Some are angry. 

The woman investigates. 

Peeking over a friend’s shoulder, she 
immediately understands. 

Instead of the usual row of stalls, 
modestly curtained, three shower heads 
gleamed on a white tiled wall. No curtains 
and no dividers cluttered the sterile area. 

At the same time, in a male residence 
hall, several men were roaming around 
the bathroom and hallways looking for 
the shower room. They discovered the 
shower heads inside several small closet- 
like rooms, 

The shower rooms were just some of 
the changes encountered by male and 
female residents who were part of the fall 
switch in which Poland Hall was changed 
from a men’s dorm to a women’s and 
North and East halls were changed from 
women’s to men’s. 

“The switch had been considered for 
some time,’ John Osbome, assistant 
housing director, said. The primary 
reason was to allow the men a chance to 
live in a. different area from the small 
cluster of men’s dorms on the south end 
of campus. 

With the change, the occupants had 
the chance to see the differences be- 
tween men’s and women’s rooms and 
bathrooms. 

The biggest change was in the 


showers. 

The women soon learned to deal with 
the absence of partitions. On some floors 
they put up sheets between the shower 
heads to form dividers. 

“The steam makes the curtain wave 
back and forth, so having a sheet on the 
shower is no help,” Barb Stoner, a junior 
community health major from Pineville, 
said. 

Not being able to see in the mirror was 
another change that affected many resi- 
dents. In the men’s dorms the mirrors on 
the average are too low, causing the men 
to have to stoop over to comb their hair 
or shave. 

“The mirrors are so low! can only see 
my neck and chest,” Clay Scott, a resi- 
dent assistant in North Hall, said. 

“The mirror is set so high my room- 
mate has to climb on things — she can’t 
see,” Stoner, a resident of Poland Hall, 
said. 

Scott, a junior advertising major from 
Gallatin, Tenn., said, “We’ve got ironing 
boards, which some guys don’t know 
what to do with. The chest of drawers is 
small and we have huge closets. Guys 
use drawers more for underwear and 
stuff and don’t use much closet space.” 

Many men in North and East halls 
have quickly grown accustomed to these 
differences, but they still complain about 
not having trash shoots. The men have to 
take their trash outside to the dumpsters. 

Few students protested the move. But 
the sentimental feelings of a few residents 
were represented by a sign left by a resi- 
dent of North Hall. 

“I've been moved out of a dorm] liked 
a lot — take care of it.” 


David Frank 1] 


POLAND HALL second-floor residents used sheets 
as curtains, taking advantage of shower rods not 
available on every floor. Margaret Shirley, a Colum- 
bia junior, wrings water out of her hair. 


Lisa Roberts 


Housing shortage 


puts women ‘on hold 


Shelves crammed with electrical and 
maintenance equipment run the length 
of one side. Artificial Christmas tree limbs 
stick out from a box in the far corner next 
to a large punch bowl. A three-foot plastic 
palm tree adds to the decor. 

This first-floor McCormack Hall room, 
once used exclusively for storage, now 
serves a double purpose. 

Teri Fairchild, a Henderson junior, 
and Nancy Cochran, a Hamilton, Ohio, 
freshman, call it home. 

They are among the 12 women placed 
in ironing and study rooms the first 
| semester because of a housing shortage. 

Most residents have a long list of 
gripes about their temporary homes. 

Ronica Harris, a Gary, Ind., freshman, 
who lives in a Gilbert Hall study room, 
said her first impressions of the room 
“weren't very good.” 

“IT broke down and cried,” she said, 
remembering her moving day. 

As she described the problems her 
first-floor room imposes, including a 
“mad dash” up a flight of steps to take a 
| shower, a resident assistant interrupted 
_ with a message to call her boyfriend. The 
| girls did not have phones until the first of 
_ October. 

“Not having a phone was very incon- 
venient,” Harris said. She said she used 
the desk phone for on-campus calls and 


) 


the pay phone for others. 

Angela McArthur, a Lexington 
freshman, lives in McCormack’s fourth- 
floor ironing room. She and her room- 
mate, Dorene Novotny, a Kirksville, Mo., 
graduate student, also had phone 
problems. 

They used the phone in the room 
across the hall, McArthur explained, but 
sometimes this was frustrating. 

“One weekend they (their neighbors) 
went out of town, and every time I heard 
the phone ring, I went crazy wondering if 
somebody was trying to call me,” she 
said. 

Fairchild said placing calls wasn’t the 
problem. It was the lack of incoming calls 
that bothered her. 

“Because | don’t have a phone, my 
name is not listed,” she said. “The RAs 
who don’t know me tell people I don’t 
live here. 

“If the caller knows me well they'll say, 
‘She lives in an auxiliary room,’ but what 
about all those guys who can’t get in 
touch with me?” she said, grinning. 

The auxiliary rooms are actually two- 
room combinations. The girls use the 
front room for the essential furniture and 
the back room for closet and shelf space. 

But in Fairchild’s case, circumstances 
weren't ideal. A wobbly rack loaded down 
with the girls’ wardrobes sat amid the clut- 


Amy Galloway 


HOUSED in a former ironing room of McCormack 
Hall, Angela McArthur, a freshman accounting major 
from Lexington, uses her neighbor's phone before 
her own was installed in October 


ter of the dorm’s party decorations. 

Closets were installed in some of the 
rooms in late September, but her room 
was too crowded for one. 

Since phones, shelves and bulletin 
boards were installed, the girls say living 
conditions have improved immensely. 

“IT wouldn’t move out now for 
anything,’ Kathy Brooks, a Paducah 
junior, who occupies the ironing room on 
the third floor in McCormack, said. 

She said she likes having two rooms 
because ‘“‘you can store kitchen stuff, dirty 
dishes and clothes in the back out of 
sight.” 

A built-in sink provides another con- 
venience, the girls said. 

Both Brooks and McArthur said they 
would stay in their rooms now that the 
improvements have been made, but 
Fairchild and Cochran are still not totally 
satisfied. 

“My main squabble is the noise,” 
Cochran said. “It’s driving me up a wall. 
People turn the TV in the lobby up full 
blast so I have to call the desk and ask 
them to turn it down constantly.” 

Horace Shrader, housing director, said 
the girls would probably be given a choice 
of whether they wish to remain in their 
rooms or move. 


Michele Wood |] 
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media services associate director 


USING MONITORS to watch light intensity on the 
different cameras, Bill White, ETV faculty member 
and engineer, adjusts cameras from inside the van. 


IN A FINAL EQUIPMENT CHECK before the first 


van production, Bill White, a faculty member in the 


mass communications department, inspects the 
audio plug for the head sets. 


Kim Kolarik 


E-T'V remote van 
improves production 


Educational television no longer has to 
depend on cameras controlled from the 
back of a U-Haul truck to tape programs 
on location. By installing equipment in a 
van to tape programs on location, they 
improved their production capabilities. 

Media Services Director Dr. Charles 
Anderson said the van’s interior was 
designed by faculty members in his 
department. They also did all the carpen- 
try work and installed the equipment, 
which came from the studios in the 
Academic Complex, he said. 

The only problem with the job, Ander- 
son said, was that it took longer than ex- 
pected to finish. Construction took “30 to 
60” days and for 30 of those days the van 
was in one of the two television studios. 

Anderson said that when they needed 
the studio they cleaned out the front for 
tours or classes. 

The new van has three major advan- 


tages over its predecessor. It allows the 
people producing and taping the show to 
set up faster and easier than before, three 
cameras can be used instead of one and 
the shows can be produced while they 
are being filmed. 

These are big advantages according to 
student cameraman Mike Morgan, a 
Henderson mass communications major. 
He said they tape shows on campus, as 
they did for Western’s symphony in Van 
Meter Auditorium. The show was shot, 
directed, produced and put together in 
the van, then sent through underground 
cable to the Academic Complex studios 
where it was taped. 

“When we go off campus, all the tap- 
ing and everything will be done in the 
van,” Morgan said. 

Educational television personnel 
produced programs for Kentucky 
Educational Television, including some 


programs from Van Meter Auditorium, 
the Owensboro Symphony and a jazz 
show for the Parakeet Restaurant. 

Producer-director Brice Combs said, 
“You just can’t do TV without something 
like this. 

“We've done a great job out of the U- 
Haul, but we pushed it to the limit 
professionally,” he said. “We've kind of 
gone through a metamorphosis in TV 
from simple to more complex. We’re do- 
ing public programming and you can’t do 
public programming without equip- 
ment.” 

Having this remote production van will 
enable Western to provide better quality 
programs to KET, Morgan said. The van 
“puts us way ahead of any other univer- 
sity in the state.” 

The students who worked with the van 
for the first time broadcasting Western’s 
symphony orchestra regionally over KET 
thought the van helped make things run 
more smoothly. 

Cheryl Shrader, a mass communica- 
tions major from LaGrange, said the van 
is easier to work from. “Everything is in 
one spot,’ she said. “If you have a 
problem, it’s very easy to scream for 
help.” 

Seating arrangements in the van have 


an advantage over the U-Haul, Michi 
Sagraves, a junior boardcasting major 
from Owensboro, said. 

“In the U-Haul it was like playing 
musical chairs,” she said. “It went a whole 
lot smoother than the one (symphony) 
we did in Owensboro (from the U-Haul).” 

Sagraves said there was only one TV 
monitor in the U-Haul and that a screen 
for every camera, a screen to preview 
each shot and a screen to show what is 
on the air are needed. 

Stevie Benson, a photojournalism ma- 
jor from Indianapolis, Ind., said the addi- 
tion would benefit Western. 

“T think it'll bear out that this van is 
good not only for educational program- 
ming but for Western in general,” he said. 
“Western is known for its communication 
department. TV here has needed to 
progress. I think this van, with the new 
aerials connecting this station (in the 
Academic Complex) with KET, will go a 
long way to boosting Western.” 


Cecelia Mason 0 


WITH EQUIPMENT hooked to the remote van, 
Arthur Raybold, III, a Worcester, Ma. broadcasting 
major, tapes pianist Sylvia Kersenbaum, a faculty 
member in music, and the Western Kentucky 
Symphony Orchestra during her recital. 
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Administration — campus tours/ recruiting 


Tour guides depict 
a ‘realistic’ campus 


Cramming into elevators, trudging up 
and down the hill en masse, giggling in 
line at the grill — they are hard to miss. 


High school students usually stand out | 


on campus. Many come as prospective 
students wanting to see what the univer- 
sity is like. 

More than 2,000 students and parents 
visited Western last year on tours con- 
ducted by the office of university-school 
relations, according to Roy Reynolds, 
assistant director. 

Two to 40 people may be on a tour, 
Reynolds said. Laura Niemann, a 
sophomore public relations major from 
Louisville and one of the office’s tour 
guides, said tours are often “painfully 
similar.” 


Mothers invariably want to know 
where the Laundromat is. “My son just 
hasn’t learned to do laundry,” she'll say. 

Fathers are often protective, full of 
questions about campus security and the 
open-house policy. 

Students have more practical con- 
cerns: 

“Are there really as many parties as 
we've heard about?” 

“Which ones are the girls’ dorms?” 
asks the big guy in his green and white 
high school football jersey. 

Parents want to know where the 
business (clothing, biology, agriculture) 
classes are. 

Students want to know when the first 
vacation is. 


A personal invitation 


By letters, hometown recruiters and 
awareness days, Western uses the “per- 
sonal touch.” 

When a senior in high school opens 
correspondence from Western, it has his 
name on it. Roy Reynolds, university- 
school relations associate director, said 
letters are not mailed with a “Dear 
senior” or “Dear student” heading. 

Computer-printed form letters are 
easier, Reynolds said, but for many stu- 
dents, the personal letters are something 
which makes Western stand out. 

Mary Jo O'Bryan, a New Haven 
freshman, said, “I appreciated the fact 
that Western’s (letters) were personalized 
because everybody likes to feel a little 
special, a little different.” 

Sometimes the system goes over- 
board. 

Glenda Bastin, a freshman nursing 
major from Horse Cave, said she 
received a letter that began: “Now that 
you are a senior at Western.” 

Cindi Bailey, an Elkton freshman, also 
had mail problems. She received mail 
directed to a high school senior which in- 
vited her to tour the campus. 

Reaching beyond letters to actual 
person-to-person contact, the depart- 
ment sends four staff members to schools 
in a “primary area.” This area consists of 
200 schools in Kentucky, Indiana and 
Tennessee from which the greatest num- 
ber of students come. 

A group of 125-150 students volun- 
teer to return to their hometown schools, 


to answer questions and tell of Western 
programs. 

Senior Julie Chinn went back to her 
Ohio County High School as a member 
of the student visitation team. “We sat out 
in the lobby and talked to people going 
and coming from lunch. It was good for 
the students who had specific questions 
or needed specific materials from the 
school,” she said. 

Reynolds and Dee Gibson, public af- 
fairs director, agree that visits sell the 
campus. 

College awareness days encourage 
visitation in the fall. All departments are 
open and prepared to inform students, 
and free tickets are available to a football 
game. 

Once a person decides to attend 
Western the flow of personalized mail in- 
creases with letters describing the honors 
program, CLEP tests, financial aid and 
the military science department. 

Three “Hilltopics” handbooks cover 
details of university life, residence hall liv- 
ing and recreational activities. These are 
supplemented by a bi-weekly summer 
news letter, “The Hilltopper,” containing 
student-related and student-written arti- 
cles about campus life. 


Cyndi Mitchell O 


A POLAND HALL KITCHEN is one stop on a 
campus tour. Pat Adkins, assistant dorm director of 
Poland Hall, shows Kim Eubank, Suzanne Martin, 
Melissa White and Angie Thompson, Taylor County 
High School seniors, the kitchen. 


Roger Sommer 


Parents want to see the dorm kitchens. 

Students want to see the recreation 
room and how far their rooms are from 
the resident assistant. 

Occasionally, a serious-minded young 
man or woman will ask about the “library 
facilities.” 

Parking is another topic of concern, 
according to Niemann. “They comment 
“I can’t believe you let freshmen have 
their cars on campus,” she said. “But no 
one ever volunteers to leave his at 
home.” 

Then there are those who have no 
questions at all. 

“I don’t know why they come (for the 
tour) if they don’t have questions,” 
Niemann said. Maybe they just want the 
free lunch included in the tour, she said. 

Niemann said her typical tour starts 
with a 30-minute orientation by Reynolds 
or office director David Mefford. 

The walk begins at the top of the hill, 
moves to Cherry Hall, fraternity row and 
the planetarium. The tour continues to 
the faculty house, Garrett Conference 
Center and the Helm-Cravens library. 
The dorms are the final stop before 


eating lunch at Downing University Cen- 
ter. 

Niemann said she doesn’t pad the tour 
with flowery phrases about how “wonder- 
ful” Western is. Instead she said she is 
honest and truthfully answers all ques- 
tions. 

“They (Reynolds and Mefford) never 
told us not to say negative things.” She 
said the honesty gives people a positive 
overall picture. 

“The best part of giving a tour is show- 
ing people the hill. You can’t take people 
into the buildings and show them how 
their classes would be. You can only give 
them an idea‘ of the campus itself. Its 
beauty is a real plus for us.” 

Reynolds said most students, since 
they are required to live there, are in- 
terested in seeing a dorm room. 

Charlene Darlington, director of 
Bemis Lawrence Hall for two years, 
agreed. 

She said university-school relations 
tour guides bring students into her dorm 
two to three times a week during spring 
semester and frequently in the fall. 

“We get a volunteer resident to let us 


show her room,” Darlington said. “They 
want to see what their rooms can look 
like — not sterile, undecorated walls.” 

She said she shows the kitchen, bath 
facilities and recreation room. Darlington 
also explains open houses and the duties 
of resident assistants. 

“You'd be surprised how many want 
to know ‘do the housekeepers clean my 
room?” she said. 

“Then there’s always the one that asks 
‘If I live in 219, what floor is my room 
on?” 

“After a while you get tired of laughing 
and just try not to make them feel 
foolish.” 

Darlington said she always takes the 
fathers onto the floors. “They have just as 
many questions, if not more, than the 
mothers and daughters do,” she said. 

Male visitors are often shown Keen or 
Barnes-Campbell halls, Reynolds said. 

The tours are offered each weekday 
morning, and special ‘‘College 
Awareness days” are also sponsored 
each semester. 
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Building alterations 
improve library system 


Although using the libraries is still not as 
simple as “dial-a-book,” three of the six 
campus libraries are more accessible. 

Early in the fall, microfiche scanners 
were placed in the dorm lobbies. The 
microfiche system is Western’s alternative 
to card catalogs. 

Handicapped students now enter 
Cravens Graduate Center and Library on 
a ramp to the first floor. Inside, elevators 
transport them to the nine floors; 
elevators, before, were only available 
above the fourth floor. 

Because wheelchairs are too large to 
pass through the turnstiles, a gate has 
been planned to replace the turnstile on 
the left side of the checkout desk. 

Dr. Earl Wassom, library services direc- 
tor, said the process for checking out 
books has also changed to an Optical 
Character Recognition system because 
“the old system was outdated.” 

“Eye readable” code letters and Social 
Security numbers are pasted on the back 
of identification cards. The markings can 
be read by a light pen or wand. “It’s the 
latest state of the art,’ Wassom said. 


The system works along with the old 
method of having the ID punched. 

Students with ID cards could get labels 
from the library in the fall or at the valida- 
tion desk at registration. New IDs have 
the labels attached. 

During the summer changes were also 
made in other library facilities. 

In July, the university archives was 
moved from Margie Helm Library to Gor- 
don Wilson Hall. Dr. Crawford Crowe, 
university archivist, said the archives 
“needed more space.” 

“The archives is growing and the 
space in Helm was limited,” he said. 

More students are using the facility, 
Crowe said. “For anyone interested in 
the past, this is one of the quickest ways 
of getting information.” 

Crowe said reporters on school 
publications and students doing research 
work were the most frequent users. 

The largest endeavor in the library 
system was the expansion and renova- 
tion of the Kentucky Building, which 
houses the Kentucky Library and 
Museum. 


The Kentucky Library, which 
reopened July 9, contains manuscripts, 
books, newspapers, a community 
genealogy collection and other research 
material for university and public use. 

The library houses one of the largest 
“historical collections of material related 
to Kentucky and the Ohio Valley,” Riley 
Handy, director, said. 

The Georgian-style architecture was 
preserved as much as possible, Handy 
said. An enclosed garden separates the 
new portion of the building from the back 
of the original building. 

New fire prevention and security 
systems were installed and numerous 
smoke and heat detectors and a new gas- 
extinguisher system was added. 

Not all changes were considered good. 
Faculty members, particularly in the 
science departments, were upset about 
cutbacks in journal subscriptions. 

Because of inflation and the 
“phenomenal increase in the price of 
journals,’ Wassom said subscriptions to 
professional journals for the libraries 
were cut back. 

Journals that could be found in two or 
more libraries on campus were canceled 
first, and seldom-used journals were also 
dropped, he said. A two-semester study 
was used to determine frequency of use. 

The cutbacks amounted to $27,000 
and similar materials were reduced by 
$7,000, Wassom said. 

“If there is sufficient demand for a 


book, a subscription could be reinstated,” 
he said. 0 


PROMINENT SIGNS are being used as 
educational tools in the addition to the Kentucky 
Museum. Ira Kohn, Kentucky Museum and Library 
curator of exhibits, and student assistant Lydia 
Gatewood, a Bowling Green senior art major, decide 
on the placement of a sign. 


| Museum n. ta building devoted 


,, to the collection, care, study, and 
‘Z| display of objects, 2: an institution 
|making important educational or 
| gesthetic use of a permanent 


collection. 


Lewis Gardner 


MAIN STREET, MIRROR OF CHANGE, a 
photomural illustrating the social history of Main Street in 
Bowling Green with photographic enlargements from 
1870 to 1945, is one of the exhibits expected to open 
with the Kentucky Museum in the summer of 1980. Bob 
Brigl, library and museum assistant curator of exhibits, 
puts finishing touches on a car to be used in the display 


REFLECTIONS of the past are framed in the windows 
of the new building. The old Kentucky Building, built in 
the 1930s, had been closed for renovation while the addi- 
‘tion was being constructed. 


Lewis Gardner 
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Administration — Homecoming 


university centers director 


Cartoons greet alumni 
on 50th anniversary 


The huge, blue shark, a life-size cartoon 
character illustrating the Homecoming 
theme, stood at the door of the Alumni 
Center to offer a greeting and a furry fin 
to shake. 

The scene inside was similar (only with 
hand-shaking instead of fin-shaking) 
combined with a lot of hugs, smiles and 
tears. 

The alumni were back for their annual 
visit to the Hill. 

Gary Ransdell, assistant director of 
alumni affairs, said members of Western 
classes from 1925 to 1978 returned for 
the 50th anniversary of Homecoming. 

Lois Dickey worked in the cashier’s of- 
fice from 1924 until her retirement in 
1972: 

At the alumni reception Saturday 
morning, Dickey sat to one side of the 
room, watching people over the edge of 
her cup of cider. Her face beamed from 
underneath her turquoise velvet hat — 
she was obviously happy to be there. 

“Tl come back every year to see my old 
students and the people I worked with,” 
Dickey said. She said she believes many 
people come back because “they're 
wanting to see each other.” 

“Back then classes weren’t large. Stu- 
dents knew each other and developed 
friendships — close friendships. 

“And of course they're still interested 
in Western. It’s that ‘spirit’ you can’t get 
away from.” 

The alumni reception was only one of 
several events sponsored over the 


weekend for past students, Ransdell said. 
John Oldham, athletic director, 
worked with organizing the events. “All 


the festivities of Homecoming are around 


continued on page 154 
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Bob Skipper 
MOUSE EARS and funny glasses were donned by 
the cheerleaders in the Homecoming parade. Tom 


Daugherty, a Nicholasville cheerleader, drives a 
decorated golfcart along the parade route. 


Robert W. Pillow 


PALM TREES and flashing lights accentuate 
Stephen Price, drummer for Pablo Cruise. Sunshine 
Promotions, contractor for concerts at Western. con 
sidered canceling its agreement because of the 
record of low concert attendance 


LOW ATTENDANCE at the Saturday night 
Homecoming dance caused the fraternity sponsor, 
Sigma Chi, to lose money. The University Center 
Board gave the group $250, promoting allegations of 
favoritism because Associated Student Government 
President Jamie Hargrove, a center board member, 
is a former Sigma Chi president 


Bob Skipper 
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Alumni cont. 


an athletic event — the football game,” he 
said. Various committees do the plan- 
ning, but it’s my responsibility to see that 
the whole thing runs well together.” 

Usually a championship team is 
brought back and honored at the W Club 
brunch, but Oldham said for the 50th 
homecoming they brought back former 
football team captains. “We had a big 
turnout with about 40-50 captains,” he 
said. 

Friday night, more than 400 Western 
alumni attended a banquet in Garrett 
Conference Center. Also Friday were 
receptions for former student govern- 
ment presidents, presidents of 40 alumni 
clubs around the nation and the 
graduating class of 1929. 

A Bowling Green band played for the 
alumni dance at a local club later that 
night. 

Lee Kobertson, alumni affairs director, 
keeps graduates informed on alumni ac- 
tivities. Over 35,000 mailers were sent all 
over the country to publicize the event. 

The alumni clubs and the interest they 
generate in Western may recruit new stu- 
dents, Ransdell said. Alumni also give 
each year to several scholarship funds, 


buy ballgame tickets and make other 
financial contributions. 

But more important than that, ac- 
cording to Ransdell, is the “other kind of 
support they give.” 

“Western is built on tradition,” he said, 
“There is no tradition without the 
alumni.” 

Jan Gordon Heaton, also at Saturday 
morning's reception, is one of three Gor- 
dons, children of Dr. Robert W. Gordon 
of Princeton, who have attended 
Western. 

Heaton graduated in 1976 with a 
degree in elementary education. She has 
since returned to Princeton and married, 
but came back to Bowling Green to see 
her “sisters.” 

Her biological sister, Sara Jane Gor- 
don, is a Western cheerleader. Heaton 
said she comes to watch her sister cheer 
several times a year. 

The other sisters she returns to see are 
her sorority sisters of Alpha Delta Pi. 

The third Gordon child was also in 
Bowling Green for Homecoming. Briggs 
Gordon attended Western in 1968 and 
1969, his father said, and then remained 
in Bowling Green to work for WBGN 
radio and WBKO television stations for 
several years. 

According to the Gordons, Homecom- 


ing is the perfect excuse to bring the 
family together. 

The further an alumnus dates back, 
the more strongly he seems to feel about 
Western and the purpose of Homecom- 
ing, Dickey said. Whether that is because 
of the changing attitudes of Western itself 
or of people as they grow older is difficult 
to determine, she said. 

Margaret Wilson Hardwick, a 1925 
graduate of Western, is quite definite in 
her feelings about Homecoming. 

“It's the ‘spirit’ of the Hill,’ she said. 


“It’s something wonderful but intangible.” 


Though she taught in a one-room 
school, the Bowling Green College of 
Commerce and in Georgia for 20 years, 
Hardwick said, “There’s a nostalgia for 
Western and what we feel here that you 
don’t find in all institutions.” 

The short, thin woman pierced her 
message home with the sincerity in her 
eyes and the conviction in her voice. “It’s 
the spirit. It’s the basic love of learning, 
the institution behind the learning,” she 
said. 

For students, Homecoming activities 
began Tuesday afternoon with an out- 
door concert by the Park Street Band. A 
pep rally followed, but without the 
traditional bonfire. 

Pablo Cruise and Michael Johnson en- 


tertained about 3,200 people at the con- 

cert Friday night. Ron Beck, University 

Center Board adviser, said Western made 

about $2,900 on the show. However, he 

estimated that Sunshine promotions lost 
$10,000. 

The 13 queen candidates were 
featured in the parade Saturday morning 
as they rode amidst cartoon characters 
and floats illustrating the theme of 
“Saturday Morning, Laughter on Our 
Side.” 

Betty Thompson, a senior clothing 
| and textiles merchandising major from 
Bowling Green, was crowned queen 
before the game. She represented Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon and Alpha Gamma Rho 
fraternities. 

First runner-up was Karen Watts, a = 
senior community health major from ea 
Lexington, who represented United 
| Black Students. Second runner-up was 
Jane ‘Goodin, a senior broadcasting ma- 
| 


QUICK-DRAW MCGRAW entertains Leslie 
Zacharias at the Homecoming game. The Hanna 
Barbara character from Kings Island, an amusement 
park outside of Cincinnati, Ohio, was used to il 
lustrate the theme of “Saturday Morming, Laughter 
on Our Side.” 


jor from Lebanon, representing Alpha 

Omicron Pi sorority and Kappa Sigma 

and Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternities. 
Susan Taylor 0 


CASPER THE FRIENDLY GHOST gets his spirit 
| thru a red towel. The first-place banner, made by 

South Hall, was unveiled at the Tuesday evening pep 
| rally. Other contests included the judging of floats 


AN INCOMPLETE PASS from John Hall to Troy 
Snardon in the fourth quarter dashes hopes of a 
comeback. Morehead won 3-0 with a field goal early 
in the first quarter. The loss was Western’s first 
shutout defeat at home since 1964 and Morehead’s 
first win here since 1965. 


and decorations. 


Lewis Gardner 


PRESIDENT Donald Zacharias crowns a laughing 
Betty Thompson Homecoming Queen. Thompson, a 
Bowling Green textile and clothing major, also per- 
formed as a twirler during the band’s halftime show 


Roger Sommer 
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Counseling center 


The counseling center has a stereotype 
to fight. 

“’'m sure there are some people who 
would be more comfortable, more happy, 
if they came to the center, but they don’t 
because they are afraid of some sort of 
stigrna attached,” Agnes Van Buren, a 
clinical psychology graduate student 
from Bristol, Pa., and an assistant at the 
counseling center, said. 

So when she and Joe Saxe, the other 
graduate assistant at the center from 
Burlington, Vt., talked to freshman 
English classes in September about the 
center, they started by explaining the 
vocational and occupational testing 
available “because that is a non- 
threatening way to begin,’ Van Buren 
said. 

Saxe, Van Buren and work study assis- 
tants usually give two routine tests to 
those seeking help from the center. One 
measures career interests; and the other, 
personal needs. As a service to the 
university, the center also administers 
national testing programs required by 
various departments. 

They discuss the results with the per- 
son, and that is usually enough. But 
sometimes “they (the student) will talk 
about personal problems they are having, 
too,” Van Buren said. 

“Vocational testing can be a safe foot- 
in-the-door excuse,” Saxe said. “When 
they find they can talk to us, the counsel- 
ing can become personal.” 

In his talk, Saxe stressed the confiden- 
tiality of the center and that “problems 
with adjusting happen to everyone.” 

Although a record of a student’s 
name, address and telephone number is 
kept, the center “does not keep files of 
any kind on individual students,” Dr. 
Stanley Brumfield, director, said. 

Brumfield believes “this is a period in 
students’ lives when they have problems 
and make mistakes, and these types of 
things shouldn’t follow them for the rest 
of their lives.” 

Another stereotype Van Buren says 
she fights concerns the atmosphere of 
the center. “Generally it’s not what 
someone would expect from a counsel- 
ing center. It’s not formal or severe. It is a 


PRIVATE TALK SESSIONS with students about 
their problems keep Dr. Stanley Brumfield’s job at 
the counseling center from becoming a 9-to-5 rou- 
tine. A confidential telephone line is also available. 


Todd Buchanan 


friendly place.” The center is on the 
fourth floor of the College of Education 
Building. 

Both Saxe and Van Buren agree the 
range of ages of the counselors is a plus. 

“We have a nice mixture of ages and 
sexes. We have people in the early 20s 
on up to the mid 50s,” Van Buren said. 

Depending on their expectations, Saxe 
said, anyone can find a man or a woman 
at the right age for him to relate to. 


i 


battles stereotyped image 


Brumfield said the counselors’ 
qualifications are a plus. “They have 
masters degrees in clinical psychology 
and three have doctorates in clinical 
psychology. 

“We do refer students to local and 
hometown psychologists, to the Com- 
prehensive Care Center (a local health 
care clinic) and to alcoholics anonymous, 
depending on the difficulty of the case,” 
Brumfield said. 


“The greatest attraction of the center is 
that it’s free,” Van Buren said. “And com- 
pared to the alternatives, it’s less stressful 
to come to for help. We don’t have any of 
the form rigamorale.” 

For anyone who is just lonely, the cen- 
ter has a confidential telephone line. 
“People profit from the talk, find a per- 
sonality at the center they can deal with 
and sometimes they come in,’ Van 
Buren said. 


Van Buren said she wanted to work at 
the center because, “Ideally I'd like to 
teach (psychology) part-time and counsel 
part-time. College clients are a coun- 
selors’ dream. They are of above average 
intelligence. The fact that they are bright 
makes them easier to deal with. They 
have a broader background and so aren't 
convinced that things have to be the way 
they have always been.” O 
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College—an endless 
strain on the wallet 


Get out your checkbooks. 

Tuition, $260; dorm room, $255; 
books, $85; parking sticker, $5; key 
deposit, $5. 

The withdrawals keep coming, and 
there’s no time for deposits. 

School can be expensive, and most of 
the costs are levied all at once. 


AWAY FROM THE RUSH of the crowd, Tom Rit- 
ter, a Sweden junior, and Ricky Minyard, a 
Brownsville sophomore, plan their schedules on the 
upper level of Diddle Arena. Ritter ended up with 12 
hours while Minyard took 15, but both said they 
might add three more hours. 


Mark Tucker 


The price tag for a semester at 
Western is $890 to $1,100 according toa 
brochure published by the university- 
school relations office. 

And if the big expenses seem to hit at 
the same time, the little ones never cease. 

Though one can eat well on $1.50 in 
the university grill, he may get tired of 
cheeseburgers, grilled cheese and ham 
and cheese combos. Meal tickets, which 
cost $340, can be a bargain—if the buyer 
makes an effort to eat at Garrett Con- 
ference Center every day, rather than 
opting for cheap foodstuffs somewhere 
else. 

The average wirebound pocket 
notebook at the College Heights 
Bookstore costs $1.19. One load of wash 
at the campus laundry costs 35 cents. A 
soap dish may cost $1, and the cost of 
replacing lost pens and pencils adds up. 

Trips to vending machines can add up, 
too — in money and calories. 

The most inexpensive foods are the 
ones with the least nutritional value. This 
makes it difficult for students to stay 
healthy financially and physically, and it is 
also a good argument for the meal ticket 
program. Vegetables, milk and other 


staples are abundant. 

Entertainment can also be a constant 
drain on one’s finances. Though most of 
the electronic games on the university 
center fourth floor cost about a quarter, 
| they don’t last long. It takes a lot of quar- 
| ters to pass the time that way. 
| Movies are $3 anywhere except the 

university center theater, where the 
| tickets are $1.50 and the movies are not 
bad. The price of gasoline almost makes 
traveling prohibitive. 

If a student doesn’t have an in-town 
checking account, he will have trouble 
cashing a check off campus. But this 
problem has been relieved somewhat by 
the addition of an electronic teller outside 
the student center and the school’s 
check-cashing service. 

By year’s end, it is likely that a stu- 
dent’s money will be running low. And it 
doesn’t help much when he can sell his 
books back for less than half their cost. 

The reasoning is that it’s worth 
| spending a wad for a college education. 
| And, though it may not seem that way 
during registration, an education at 
Western is cheap — dirt cheap. 


Lee Ann Miller 
and David Whitaker 0 


CLOSED CLASSES cause Scott Tilton, a 
sophomore marketing major from Bettendorf, Iowa, 
to crumple his schedule in frustration. Tilton was 
registering for the fall session. 


Robert W. Pillow 


EMPTINESS surrounds Dr. Reza Ahsan, professor 
in the geography and geology department, as he 
waits for fall registration to begin. 


Ron Hoskins 
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Giving tickets is just 
‘small part of jobs’ 


The way most people are introduced to 
the campus police department’s student 
patrol is when they park all day in a 15- 
minute zone. 

When they return to the only parking 
space they could find, students 
sometimes find a small piece of yellow 
paper — a parking ticket — tucked under 
their windshield-wipers. 

But, Sgt. Eugene Hoofer, student 
patrol coordinator, said, writing tickets 
isn’t the only duty for student patrol of- 
ficers. 


weet 


ptt iting. 


get 


“They give motor assists, escort in- 
jured students to class, escort ladies to 
their dorms at night and check dorms af- 
ter hours,” he said. “Writing tickets is only 
a small part of their jobs.” 

About 25 students work for campus 
police. Nine work in the campus police 
records department, and the rest patrol 
the campus. 

Public Safety Director Paul Bunch said 
students are trained “on a one-to-one 
basis’ by Hoofer. “He reviews citations 
with individuals and goes on assignments 


with them.” 

Sophomore David Patton, an elec- 
trical engineering technology major from 
Eddyville, began working for the campus 
police in the fall. He was interested in the 
job because his sister, Cindy, had been a 
student patrolman for three semesters. 

“Most people don’t realize we’re not 
here to play God or punish them,” Pat- 
ton said. “Our purpose is to help 
everyone on campus.” 

“We try to take some of the burden off 
of the officers so they’re free to deal with 
legal matters. We don’t have any special 
powers, and we can’t arrest people.” 

Patton said most people who are 
ticketed know they have parked illegally, 
so it usually doesn’t bother him to write 
tickets. 

But not always, such as when he 
ticketed a friend’s car. 

“I almost didn’t write him up, but he 
was parked in a potentially dangerous 


area,” Patton said. “I told him later I was 
the one who gave him the ticket. But he 
admitted he had parked in the wrong 
place, so it didn’t cause any problems.” 

Patton said it doesn’t bother him to 
give tickets to teachers. 

“They don’t do it (park illegally) as 
much, but they park just as illegally as 
anyone else.” 

Some people plead not to be given 
tickets, Patton said. 

“If they have just run inside for a 
second and it is obvious there was no 
other place to park, they can usually get a 
ticket voided,” Patton said. “The only 
place I’m strict about is the handicapped 
zone or if they are blocking traffic.” 

Patton works 15 hours a week and 
earns “about $70 after taxes” every two 
weeks. 

Cindy Patton never expected to like 
her job. 

“I took the job with a closed mind,” 


she said. “But I was wrong. The officers 
are great to work with. I’m really glad 
David is working with them.” 

She said she has learned from the job. 
“I have more respect for the law and 
what the police have to do and put up 
with. I have also learned helpful things 
like how to jump start cars. | feel like be- 
ing an SP (student patrolman) has 
rounded out my education.” 

Patty Royal, a senior elementary 
education major from Bowling Green, 
works in the campus police office. She 
distributes guest parking permits, files 
monthly reports on the student patrol 
and officers and fills out reports. 

“I enjoy my job,” she said. “It’s really 
amusing. People can be funny at times. | 
enjoy working with people. 

“We don’t get special privileges, like 
many think we do,” she said. “We have 
to obey the rules like everyone else.” 


Deniece Rogers 0 
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STUDENT PATROLMAN David Patton, a 
sophomore electrical engineering major from Ed- 
dwville, halts traffic at the Jones-Jaggers Laboratory 
School. Johnny Mercer, a fifth-grade student at the 
school, runs home after the 2 p.m. dismissal. 


AS HE JUMPS A DEAD BATTERY for Jennifer 
Watkins, a junior therapeutic recreation major from 
Louisville, David Patton uses equipment in the trunk 
of his student patrol car. Watkins, whose car was in 
the parking structure, was planning to go home to 
Louisville when her car wouldn't start. 

Lewis Gardner 
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College to control 
Owensboro consortium 


The question of who will be responsible © 


for graduate and continuing education in 
the Owensboro area has thrust the Bowl- 
ing Green Community College into the 
limelight and seems to pit Western 
against the University of Kentucky. 

The problem arose when a group of 
Owensboro businessmen decided that a 
consortium operated by Western, Murray 
and two Owensboro private col- 
leges—Kentucky Wesleyan and 
Brescia—wasn’t meeting the community’s 
educational needs. 

They thought the University of Ken- 
tucky, which has taken a passive role in 
the controversy, should operate a 
graduate center in Owensboro, the 
largest city in the state without a state- 
supported college or university. The 
businessmen asked the Council on 
Higher Education to study the situation. 

After a two-month study, the council’s 
academic affairs committee recommend- 
ed that Western be given primary 
responsibility for the graduate and con- 
tinuing education courses there. 

The areas in which the study showed 
there was a need—education, social work 
and business and, to a lesser extent, 
engineering and special education— 
could be handled by Western, the com- 
mittee concluded. 

The report said there was no need for 
a graduate center. 

When the recommendation went to 
the full council during its November 
meeting at Kentucky State University, 
Owensboro businessmen were there to 
continue their push for a UK-operated 
center, but they succeeded only in getting 
approval delayed until the council’s 
February meeting. 

The recommendation gives Western 
primary responsibility for graduate and 
continuing education in the five-county 
Owensboro area. It also states that 
Western can call on other schools to 
provide courses if necessary. 

“We would still continue to cooperate, 
but we could decide when we needed 
help,” Dr. Carl P. Chelf, college dean, 
said. “Then the primary responsibilities 
would lie with Western.” 

Extended campus courses are part of 
the continuing education program of- 
fered in Kentucky cities and towns by the 
community college. 

“Most of the classes are graduate-level 
education courses for teachers,’ Chelf 
said. “We hold them in public libraries in 
the smaller towns or in classrooms.” 


Florence Schneider Hall is also used 
for continuing education programs. 
Groups in the business community who 
come to campus for workshops and 
seminars are housed in the former dor- 
mitory. 

“The courses are tailor-made types of 
programs for employees who want to 
learn about new developments in their 
fields,” he said. 

The office of special programs handles 
night classes, correspondence courses 
and the summer sessions. The cor- 
respondence courses allow high school 
students, older students, and those who 
cannot commute to study “self-paced 
lessons,” Chelf said. 

Western's cooperative education 
program combines work experience with 
a student study-program, he said. 

“We are in the middle of the third year 
of a five-year grant program. Universities 
are eligible for five years of grants, and 
we're hoping we get grants for the two 
remaining years” to finance the co-op 
program, he said. 

Students in the work-study program 
can leave the university for a semester to 
work in a career-related job while still be- 
ing enrolled in the university. 

“The students are considered part- 
time students,” Chelf said, “and pay only 
a part-time fee for the credit hours they 
are earning while on the job.” Fifteen to 
16 departments are now working with 
this program. 

Associated degrees and certificate 
programs also get the student into the job 
market early. 

“We're looking at associate degrees in 
legal assistants, transportation, coal 
technology, retail food management and 
plant or facilities management,” he said, 
“but these are a year or more away.” 

Chelf explained that the community 
college, while having no professors of its 
own, works through all other colleges on 
campus to create courses and degree 
programs for the part-time and two-year 
student. 

“We're basically a hodge-podge of 
educational programs thrown together,” 


Chelf said. 
Linda Dono 
and Roger Malone 0 


IN THE FARM SHOP Maxwell Dlamini, a senior 
agriculture mechanization major from Swaziland, 
South Africa, focuses on a diesel engine injection 
pump. Dlamini plans to return to his country after 
graduation. The agriculture department offers a two- 
year program in agriculture mechanization in coop- 
eration with the Bowling Green Community College. 


Kim Kolarik 
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Expanding 
the campus 
to the stars 


Marvin Russell 
dean | 


| 
| 
| 
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Robert Bueker 


mathematics and computer 
science department head 


Frank Six 


physics and astronomy 
department head 


IN THE ASTRONOMY lab, 
Dr. Alphonsus Fennelly instructs 
his class on how to fill out a 
worksheet. A scheduled tele- 
scope viewing was clouded out. 


Todd Buchanan 
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Dean resigns to teach, research 


After serving as Ogden College dean for 15 
years, Dr. Marvin Russell resigned and requested 
reassignment within the university at the end of 
the fall semester. 

“Research is my first love and teaching is a 
close second,” Russell said. He plans to return 
to teaching and to continue research he began 
during two summer sabbaticals. 

During his sabbaticals, Russell studied severe 
weather and tornadoes and the application of 
physics and mathematics to agriculture. He 
plans to continue research in both areas and in 
meteorology after his reassignment becomes ef- 
fective mid-August 1980. 

The president and vice president are setting 
up a university-wide screening committee to 
select a replacement, Russell said. He said he is 
not participating in the process in any capacity. 

“| have agreed that I will stay until they finda 
replacement,” he said. 

“T feel that all the major goals that we set out 
(in the late 1960s) have been accomplished,” 
Russell said. These goals centered on develop- 
ing education programs in the sciences and 
mathematics areas. 

Russell said he is optimistic about the 
college’s future. Enrollment is at a high of 
2,300. 

Several prominent programs, program 
changes and facilities have been added to the 


college. An area of concentration in biology and 
a biochemistry degree were approved. The col- 
lege attempted a biomathematics course and 
considered a masters degree in computer 
science. 

The chemistry department is interested in 
coal and two programs under development in 
the department will take that interest from a 
faculty research level to an educational level. 

An associate degree program will prepare 
technicians for coal companies and coal-using 
industries. And an option in the coal chemistry 
graduate program will enable second-year stu- 
dents to work in companies such as the liquid 
coal plant in Shelbwville. 

In spring, the department planned to have a 
lab for chemical analysis of coal. 

An astronomy observatory is being construc- 
ted 10 miles west of Bowling Green on land 
donated by a Bowling Green lawyer. 

Dr. Frank Six, physics department head, said 
everything is in the “go stage.” A $38,000 
telescope was purchased for the observatory. 

After setbacks in the construction because 
the contractor's deadline was not met, the 
Agriculture Exposition Center opened Jan. 1. 
Agriculture instructor Charles Anderson said a 
swine type conference was conducted Jan. 5. 

Russell said the building is a “multipurpose” 
facility which will primarily serve the agriculture 


Building real roads 


Boys, when they are young, like to play in the 
dirt, building roads for their cars and trucks. 
Some boys never grow up. Wayne Hopper, a 
civil engineering technology major, is. still 
building roads, but these are real roads for real 


Robert W. Pillow 


SOIL ANALYSIS is as much a part of a civil engineering ma- 
jor as road construction. Wayne Hopper, a Russell Springs 
senior, tests a soil’s tensile strength or the amount of pressure 
a soil will withstand before it breaks apart. 
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cars and trucks. 

Hopper, a Russell Springs senior, has been 
working in civil engineering since he graduated 
from high school and received a scholarship 
from the Kentucky Department of Transporta- 
tion, highways bureau. 

Recipients of the scholarship are required to 
work for the state for the number of years they 
receive the scholarship. In Hopper’s case, the 
scholarship was for four years, in which time he 
was guaranteed summer jobs and monthly pay- 
ments during the school year. He said the pay- 
ments during his freshman year were $110, and 
now they have increased to $215. The 
scholarship also promised employment after 
graduation. 

Hopper has worked in eastern Kentucky 
around Ashland and Prestonburg, in Somerset, 
in Wayne County and last summer in his home, 
Russell County. 

Hopper’s first summer was spent stopping 
motorists and interviewing them about their 
travel. 

One summer was spent surveying, inspecting 
and weighing trucks, while another was spent 
being the levelman for a crew taking cross sec- 
tions of highways. 


department but will be available for regional 
events, agricultural sales, continuing education 
classes and university functions. The exposition 
center will seat about 2,400. 

Anderson said the center’s arena is 100 feet 
by 200 feet and is “as big as any university 
facility anywhere nearby.” 


The student Horsemen’s Association plan- 
ned an American Quarter Horse Association- 
approved horse show in the center for March. 
Anderson said they expect 200 horses in the 
show. 

A fall horse show planned by the Bowling 
Green Saddle Club was canceled because the 
building was not finished. 

Other developments within the college in- 
clude an enrollment jump in computer science 
classes. The classes now have the highest 
enrollment in the college and have two 
classrooms with computer terminals. Additional 
classroom terminals are planned. 

Russell attributes the successes and develop- 
ments in the college to the “excellent faculty, 
good teaching and working with students ... 
that’s the heart of our program.” 


HUMAN ECOLOGY students led by Dr. Albert Peterson 
view strip mining and conservation practices at a Peabody 
Coal Co. mine in Muhlenburg County. In the background is a 
dragline used in the mining process. 

Lewis Gardner 
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His last summer, Hopper worked on the con- 
struction site of a new interchange being added 
to the Cumberland Parkway. 

During school Hopper worked for Bowling 
Green city engineers, Pleasant and Paggett, 
and the state highway office in Bowling Green. 

Construction engineering is Hopper’s first 
choice of specific areas. He said that is because 
“it allows you to get into more — surveying, 
materials testing, a little design, a little drafting.” 

After his four-year obligation is completed, 
Hopper said he “might work for the state, or for 
myself or both.” 

He pointed out that the state will honor the 
student’s choice of areas to work, if there is a 
need in that area. If the need isn’t there, Hop- 
per said, the student could be “shipped off’ 
anywhere. 

Hopper said he felt over-prepared for the 
summer jobs. “Western has one of the better 
engineering technology programs in the na- 
tion.” , 

Hopper isn’t sure how he became interested 
in civil engineering. “I haven't figured that out 
yet. I sent the application in for the scholarship 
and I was surprised” to receive it. 

Theresa Montgomery 0 


Boyce Tate 
engineering technology 
department head 


Laurence Boucher 
chemistry department head 


Wayne Hoffman 


geography and geology 
department head 


Jeff Jenkins 
biology department head 
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Old hands: At home on the farm 


Photos by Robert W. Pillow 


He couldn’t do much for the old sow lying on 
the gray wood floor, the slender student 
shouted over the din that 50 squealing sows 
and piglets can make. 

The hog’s indifferent expression didn’t 
change when the student placed a syringe filled 
with antibiotic into the base of the hog’s neck. 

After realizing that the hog had been unable 
to feed and water itself, the student gathered 
feed out of the bin and began feeding the 
animal by hand. After several handfuls of feed 
and 10 gallons of water the hog began to show 
more interest in living. 

Dave Maples doesn't usually feed hogs by 
hand. The usual routine of the Elkmont, Ala., 
junior consists of feeding the mature hogs, 
checking on the sows who are about to deliver 


or have delivered litters and cleaning the pens 
in which the hogs live. 

Maples is one of four agriculture students 
who live and work at Western’s agricultural cen- 
ter, four miles west of Bowling Green. 

These students live in a two-bedroom white 
frame house owned by the university. Each of 
the four students works five hours a week to 
cover the rent and 15 more hours through the 
work-study program. 

“We usually work 25 to 30 hours a week 
unless there isn’t much to do,” Rodney Berry 
said. Berry, a Greensburg senior, said he has 
lived at the center for three years. 

Berry said he lives on the farm because he 
was dissatisfied with living on campus. “I 
couldn’t stand living on campus. I was born and 
raised on the farm where there is always 
something to do. If I had to live on campus, | 


would quit school.” 

To live on the farm, students fill out an ap- 
plication with the supervisor, Kenneth Kidd. 
Freshman Dan Glass said there is a waiting list 
to live on the farm, but he didn’t know how 
many were on the list. 

Something always needs to be done and it is 
not unusual for the four to be working late in 
the night, according to Glass, an agriculture 
major from Stanford. “We've hauled silage 
until three in the morning. Every once in 
a while we’ve had to get up early in the morning 
and get the cows that are loose from the fields,” 
he said with a grin. 

Glass is in charge of the beef cattle raised on 
the farm. 

After feeding the cattle in the afternoon, 
Glass checks the fields to see if any cows have 
had calves. When he finds a newborn calf he 


tackles the animal and tags it with an identifica- 


tion number. 

The work ‘is not so strenuous for Johnny 
Smith, a sophomore animal science major from 
Cullman, Ala. Smith shares the responsibility of 
caring for the swine that are raised near the 
farm house. 

Although they don’t receive any academic 
credit for living and working on the university 
farm, the four agree that doing so gives them a 
lot of good experience. 

“I learned a lot down here about vaccinating 
and food rationing (of swine),’ Smith said. 
Glass said that the farm has taught him to be 
independent. 

The four get along really well, Glass said. 
“We never have any fights and there is hardly 
any arguing. The only controversy in the house 
is over the kind of music we listen to. 

“Tm into hard rock like Pink Floyd and Led 
Zepplin. Jonnny likes disco and the other two 
(Maples and Berry) listen to the Grand Ole 
Opry on WSM,” Glass explained. 


‘Pictures of various breeds of cattle decorate 
the walls of the bedrooms and the bookshelf in 


the living room displays a collection of billed 
hats with feed company logos. Stacks of farm 
journals can be found in almost all the rooms, 
but Glass said, “We read Penthouse like 
anyone else does.” 

Although the house has a kitchen, the four 
rarely share a meal together because of con- 
flicting class schedules, Maples said. “Most of 
the time we’re in and out so much in the even- 
ing that we couldn't eat supper together. Every 
once in a while we'll have breakfast though,” 
he said. 

The interns don’t receive any of the money 
from the sale of livestock or crops, Glass said. 
“It all goes to the top of the hill and they allot it 
back to the center.” 

Dr. Alvin Bedel, the farm’s bookkeeper, said 
the income received goes into the university 
general fund and the farm’s budget is about the 
same as its income. 

Although the students don’t have a resident 
assistant, they are supervised by Kidd, the 
farm’s manager and overseer, Glass said. 


Robert W. Pillow 
and Deniece Rogers 0 


AFTER HAND FEEDING a sick sow, Dave Maples, an Elk 
mont, Ala. junior holds a can of water for it to drink from. The 
sow had been unable to feed itself because of injured hooves 
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BLACK ANGUS CATTLE gather around a feeding trough. Dan Glass cares for about 180 cattle at the university farm 


WRESTLING COWS isn’t unusual for Dan Glass. a Stan 
ford freshman agricultural major. Glass manhandles a calf to 
be tagged with an identification number. Glass is responsible 
for the feeding of the beef cattle at the university farm 


BY FEEDING supplement to hogs. Rodney Berry. a 
Greensburg senior, assists one of his fellow workers in caring 


for the hogs on a cold morning. 
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Class explores mystery of death 


It lies on the edge of darkness, a step beyond 
life. No one can give any positive answers to 
comfort one’s curiosity about it. It is inevitable. 
It has provoked theories and desires from indivi- 
duals and religions to help alleviate some of the 
questions. It is death. 

Death is one of the few mysteries left con- 
fronting man. He has explored space, the 
ocean, the land and even the mysteries of birth 
to the point that he has some understanding. 
But with death he has no answers. 

Death is the main topic of discussion in Dr. 
Jimmie Price’s Death Education class, which 
meets once a week for two-and-a-half hours. 

“It’s just a class that is intriguing,” Price said. 
“T don’t have all the answers, but I try to provide 
an atmosphere in which students feel free to 
share their feelings about death.” 

On the second night of class, the students 


College of Applied Arts and Health— Death Class 


gather in a circle on the floor with a lighted can- 
dle in front of them. The atmosphere in the 
room is much like a seance, but after a couple 
of the students break the stiffness by relating 
their fears of death, it becomes more relaxed. 

This type of discussion gets fears about death 
out in the open where the person can deal with 
them and attempt to understand them. 

Many people who take the class are in the 
“helping professions.” “We have students who 
are majoring in pre-med, social work, nursing 
and religious studies,” Price said. 

“It has really helped me in coping with the 
terminally ill patients when I work at the 
hospital,” Donna Cundiff, a junior nursing stu- 
dent from Versailles, said. 

The class encourages discussion and oc- 
casionally travels away from the classroom to 
places such as a funeral home where they are 


David Frank 


shown how to plan a funeral and how a body is 
prepared for burial. The cost and variety of 
plans possible for a legal funeral are also ex- 
plained. 


“We have very detailed death rituals in the 
United States,” Price said. “Visiting the funeral 
home helps the students realize the extent of 
the rituals.” 

Students are required to write obituaries, 
epitaphs and funeral plans for themselves. This 
helps them sort out and recognize their feelings 
about their own deaths. 

“The students can project into the future 
when writing these, or write them as they would 
appear if they died tomorrow,” Price said. 
“They can fantasize about what they would like 
to accomplish before they die.” 

Other topics covered in the class are suicide, 
hospices, grief, child deaths, widowhood, 
cryonics, reincarnation, euthanasia and capital 
punishment. Guest speakers are also invited 
frequently. “The course examines human mor- 
tality from socioeconomic, religious and cultural 
viewpoints,” Price said. 

During one class, an Army captain who had 
been on the front line in Vietnam related some 
of his thoughts on death and war. “The cap- 
tain’s speech seemed very pertinent for our 
generation,” Price said. “With the problems in 
Iran right now, students are aware that they 
could be faced with this aspect of death.” 

Price does not give tests; instead the students 
are graded on two book reviews and a term 
paper, along with class participation. 

Price has had much positive feedback from 
former students about the class’s effectiveness. 
“I've had numerous letters and phone calls 
from students who have taken the class,” she 
said. “They say it has made a definite difference 
in the way they face death now. 

“Il hope through classes and other means, 
society is beginning to overcome some of the 
taboos associated with death.” 


Melissa Crumby 
and David Frank O 


AS A PART of the Death Education class, Richard Mayes, 
funeral director and embalmer at the Johnson Funeral 
Home, shows senior Pat Mercer, a chemistry major from Rad- 
cliff, the process of embalming during a field trip to the 
funeral home. Students planned their own funerals. 
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: Up-to-date methods of patient care are now 
. gta eS ae being taught through Western Kentucky 
2S Hospitals’ Continuing Education Consortium. 

This program, a co-operative effort of seven 
regional hospitals and Western, was an idea of 
Dr. William Hourigan, College of Applied Arts 
and Health dean. The program will educate 
hospital staffs through workshops and 
seminars. 

“With the energy crisis, a better way to 
educate health care personnel is to bring the 
classroom to them,” Hourigan said. 

The money was provided by area doctors 
and hospitals. 

‘Tve been trying for five years to get the 
money for this program through Western,” 
Hourigan said. “But now it’s more likely to be 
successful because the hospitals have an invest- 
ment in it.” 

Hourigan plans to develop programs for all 
areas of hospital services. 

“For a housekeeper, we'd have programs on 
housekeeping. If we planned a seminar in 
management, then I'd call up the dean in 
business,” he said. 

“If people can slip on over to Bowling Green 
or Owensboro, they can have continuing 
education,” Hourigan said. “We’re really trying 
to see if continuing education happens.” 

Another facet of the continuing education 
program in the college is the Outreach Master’s 
Program in nursing. 


continued on page 172 


DESCENDING from the roof of the university center, Bill 
Eskridge, a senior history major from Falls of Rough, 
demonstrates rappelling, one of the facets of mountaineering 


The August exhibition was to introduce new students to some 
of the military science courses and the ROTC program 
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“This way, practicing nurses who have a 
family can take graduate courses in nursing. 
Most of their classroom experience will be at 
Western, but they will be able to finish their 
degree at the University of Kentucky” where 
there is a medical center, Hourigan said. 

“That way they will be away from home only 
one summer instead of two years.” 

The college has no shortage of under- 
graduate nursing students as enrollment has 
continued to increase. “At times we’ve had 300 
applicants for 55 openings,” he said. 

“We don’t want to flood the hospital with 
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nurses. If you were giving birth to a child, you 
wouldn’t want five or 10 students gathered 
around—or having 15 students empty a bed 
pan. You have to stress patient care. After all, 
they're paying for it.” 

In dental hygiene, the college accepts 18 stu- 
dents out of as many as 200 applicants. 

“We're squeezed,” Hourigan said, “We have 
the equipment, but not much space.” 

The speech clinic works with people who 
have hearing and speech impairments. 

“I was down there one time with a little boy 
who hadn't spoken to his parents (because he 
was deaf). They had tears in their eyes when he 
said ‘Daddy, Hourigan said. 

Other departments in the college include 


home economics, and military and _ library 
sciences. To inter-relate the departments, 
library science majors frequently go to the 
hospitals to do bulletin boards. 

To expand the college, a minor in geron- 
tology is being developed. 

“By the year 2020, one out of five people will 
be over 65. That’s 20 percent of the population. 
Our whole health system will have to change,” 
Hourigan said. 

“There are many areas where we could use 
the older people and practice preventive 
medicine. We've got to keep people from 
getting sick because it’s so expensive.” 


Linda Dono O 
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William Floyd 


home economics and family 
living department head 
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When the door of the Academic Complex 
opened, the usually undistinctive air was 
favorably seasoned by something special. 
Upstairs in the faculty dining room a variety 
of people, ranging from an interior design ma- 
jor to a home economics teacher, were putting 
last-minute touches on the decorative dining 
tables. 
Down the hall, amid the sounds of mixers 
mixing and spatulas tapping, students were 
reminding each other to serve from left to right, 
and to make sure everyone received an equal 
serving of the turkey. 
The Foods for Special Occasions class was in 
the process of another project, a holiday dinner 
for friends and spouses. 
The menu consisted of an elaborate turkey 
orloff, three side dishes including broccoli 
amandine, coffee, tea and coconut cake. 
Eggnog added to the holiday spirit. 
The class, which involves cooking, dec- 
orating and budgeting, was designed to put the 
theory of organized dinner parties into practice. 
The class has sponsored several meals for a 
variety of occasions including a brunch for 
graduate assistants, a luncheon for student 
secretaries, an international dinner for mem- 
bers of the foreign languages department, a 
reception for a new staff member and the last 
project, the holiday dinner. 
Meal planning is done in groups, with each 
group assigned to a particular project. The 
group is responsible for buying its gro- 
ceries, assigning workers and decorating for 
the meal. 
| The food is almost always uncommon and is 
often complicated in preparation. Much of the 
food is prepared in advance to avoid confusion. 


PROPER ETIQUETTE for the host and hostess of each 


table is discussed 10 minutes before guests arrive. The dinner, 
prepared by the Foods for Special Occasions class. was served 
in the faculty dining room in the Academic Complex 


Robert Halbman 


military science 
department head 


Vera Guthrie 


library science and instructional 
media department head 
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Foods for that s 


The students themselves contribute $25 
each at the beginning of the semester to finance 
their projects. 

The budget, which extended up to $70 for a 
semi-formal dinner, was more than adequate. 
For 36 people, the average cost per person was 
less than $2. 

Frances Haydon, the course instructor, said 
most people don't realize the significance of 
successful food preparation and meal planning. 
The table cloths, centerpieces and table designs 
must be coordinated with the food colors and 
garnishings. “It is a definite art,’ Haydon said. 


pecial occasion 


The social aspect of the course is stressed 
and evaluated. Karla Schlensker, a senior home 
economics education major from Milltown, 
Ind., said the class teaches the students how to 
entertain, exercise proper etiquette and be a 
good host. 

Senior Mike Burke, a hotel and restaurant 
management major from Trumbull, Conn., 
cooks at home and for his girlfriend. “Any time | 
feel like having a party, | won’t have to pay to 
have it catered,” he said. 


Crystal Cunningham 0 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS BANQUET, Mike Burke. a senior 
hotel and restaurant management major from Trumbull 
Conn., and Cathy Wade. a senior textiles and clothing major 
from Ashland, make last-minute table preparations 


DIRECTIONS FOR ELABORATE RECIPES must be 
followed strictly. Libby Miller, a graduate student from Har 
dinsburg, and Mary Gamett Richey, a Scottsville graduate stu 
dent, prepare turkey orloff for the holiday dinner 


UES 
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Robert Nelson 


dean 


Harold Fletcher 


finance and quantitative business 
analysis department head 


John Wassom 
economics department head 


accounting department head 


Charles Hays Hollie Sharpe 
business-distributive education 
and office administration 


department head 


College of Business 
Administration 


Accreditation 
reorganizes 
departments 


When Dean Robert Nelson came to Western 
five years ago from the University of Florida, his 
top priority was accreditation of a college of 
business administration. 

Fall 1981 is the earliest the college may be 
accredited by the American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business 

It takes two years for a college to be ac- 
credited, Nelson said. The first year is the “self 
study year,” when they develop and explain the 
programs, structure and operation of the 
department. Then a report is submitted for 
review by the AACSB. 

“If we get it, and I think we have a good 
chance, we'll be one of the really elite business 
schools in the country,” Nelson said. He said of 
1,200 business schools in the country only 200 
are accredited. 

Todd Lowe, a Bowling Green junior business 
major, agrees that it will be easier to find a job if 
a student comes from an accredited school. 

“T think it’s important that a school of this size 
has an accredited college so that people doing 
postgraduate work for going into professional 
schools will have a good reference,” Lowe said. 

To satisfy the AACSB’s standards, changes 


Business College —Free Enterprise Fair 


have been made in the college. The name was 
changed from Bowling Green College of 
Business and Public Affairs to College of 
Business Administration because the name was 
considered to be more descriptive of the 
college, Nelson said. 

But the most drastic change was the 
reorganization of the departments, he said. 

The sociology, anthropology and social work 
and the government departments, which are 
not considered business departments, were 
removed from the college and placed under the 
vice president of academic affairs for replace- 
ment. 

Business administration was changed to two 
separate departments: management and 
marketing, and finance and quantitative business 
analysis, Nelson said. 

Students majoring in business are now re- 
quired to have 60 hours, instead of 51 hours, 
for an area of concentration. A business ad- 
ministration minor requires 24 hours. 

The hour change will affect new students, he 
said. “We won't put anybody at a disadvantage 
because we changed it,” he said. 

A disadvantage of the area of concentration 


‘oger Sommer 


IN THE MARKETING LAB students set up displays, tag 
merchandise and practice their salesmanship. Tracy Skaggs, 
a Campbellsville distributive education major, shows off a 
gold swimsuit. 


was that future business employers did not un- 
derstand the meaning of the term, he said. 

In spring, a new admissions policy went into 
effect. Students with 45 hours must apply for 
admission to upper-level courses. Previous 
courses, grades and ACT scores are checked. 

Once the college is accredited, it must be re- 
accredited every five years, he said. They must 
report changes to the accreditation body. 

“They monitor you all the time,” he said. 

“If we grow in enrollment someday we may 
have a separate marketing and special manage- 
ment department,” he said. 

Reactions toward accreditation have been 
very favorable, Nelson said. “Everybody seems 
to be for it. 

“I want this to be the finest business school in 
Kentucky, and that’s what I’m after,’ Nelson 
said. “Accreditation is a part of that.” 


Deniece Rogers 
and Sandy Kinsner 0 


Showing their stuff 
Fair draws business exhibits 


Information booths and curious, wandering 
students filled Diddle Arena for the fourth- 
annual Free Enterprise Fair. Exhibits illustrating 
the theme, “Free Enterprise — The Way 
America Gets Things Done,” opened Sept. 19 
and 20 on the concourse. 

About 70 businesses were represented in the 
fair which is sponsored by a steering committee 
consisting of people from the university and 
community, Dr. Charles Ray, committee co- 
chairman, said. 

The committee asked businesses to exhibit 
something educational that deals with the 
economy and free enterprise, he said. 

“For example, it (the exhibit) may have told 
what contributions they (the businesses) have 
made to the economies of the local com- 
munity,” he said. Businesses show the public 
how many people they employ, the tax dollars 
spent to support the community, and goods and 
services purchased from other businesses, he 
said. 

“I think it’s a nice thing Western has every 
year,” Sheila Cooper, a sophomore secretarial 
administration major from Bowling Green, said. 
The fair gives people a chance to see what 
businesses are doing to support free enterprise. 

Cindy Stark, a medical secretarial ad- 
ministration sophomore from Bowling Green, 
said, “I was impressed with the interest the 
businesses had in the students.” 

More merchants participated in the fair than 
in the past years, Stark said. “It also seemed like 
the students had more interest.” 

“I think it’s great; it gives the public 


something to look at — something the 
businesses are doing not only for themselves, 
but for the people,’ Cooper said. 

Some booths contained displays; some 
demonstrations and others give-aways. One 
stall housed the “paycheck game,” sponsored 
by the FMC Corp. 

To play, a person typed his name into the 
computer and thus became an employee of the 
mythical Feathery Manufacturing Co. The com- 
puter told the new employee his salary and 
asked him questions concerning taxes the com- 
pany and he as an employee would have to 
pay. When the game was over, the computer 
told the player if he won, and then explained 
that “only the government wins the paycheck 
game.” 

A demonstration of vibration isolation by 
Lord Kinematics was another innovative dis- 
play. Koehring Automaster set up a computer 
that talked to students when they inserted a 
pre-printed card. 

The Bowling Green-Warren County Hospital 
displayed a portable hospital capable of han- 
dling four critical cases at one time. 

Profits, Inc., a company started by an 
economics class at South Hopkins High School 
in Nortonville, also sponsored a booth which 
gave away $100 bills in play money. 

Popcorn, Frisbees and keychains were given 
away, and “pamphlets were everywhere,” Stark 
said. 

In addition to the exhibits, an executive lec- 
ture series, debate and an educator business 
banquet were part of the affair. 


Sen. Wendell Ford spoke at the banquet. 
Ford talked against “government over- 
regulation,” saying that government regulations 
should be scrutinized, but that some regulations 
are necessary. 

Nationally known Earl Nightingale, host of 
“Our Changing World” radio series, spoke in 
Van Meter Auditorium after the banquet. 
Nightingale’s talk, “Journey into Meaning,” ex- 
pressed the need for motivation and progress in 
business. 

A debate on “Should there be additional 
government involvement in a national health 
care program” was also conducted. 

Anthony Smith teamed with Laural True, 
director of Health Systems Organizations-West, 
to argue the benefits of the health care 
program. The men said health care is needed 
because citizens who cannot afford health care 
often do without it, Larry Caillouet, debate 
director, said. 

Bill Hussey, administrator of Greenview 
Hospital, and Ken Cooke, a Bowling Green 
senior, argued against the national health care 
program. 

“| thought it was an excellent debate on both 
sides,” Caillouet said. He said the audience 
voted against the program. 


William Collins 
and Sandy Kinsner 0 


NATIONAL RADIO PERSONALITY Earl Nightingale 
speaks at the evening session of the Free Enterprise Fair. The 
host of “Our Changing World” encouraged motivation in the 
business world in his talk, “Journey into Meaning.” 


Todd Buchanan 


‘Academic boat people’ 


Departments seek a home 


Separation from the College of Business Ad- 
ministration has placed the government and 
the sociology, anthropology and social work 
departments in a situation similar to that of the 
Vietnamese boat people who were cast out of 
their homeland with no place to go. 

“Not being attached to a college hasn't 
caused many problems and has some benefits,” 
Dr. Kirk Dansereau, sociology, anthropology 
and social work department head, said 


regarding the “academic boat people situa- 
tion.” 

The departments were removed from the 
college in August for business accreditation pur- 
poses. 

The decision was made last year by Dr. John 
Minton to let the departments “float” until a 
new president was chosen. Both departments 
report directly to Dr. James Davis, vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, and expect to be re- 


classified by fall 1980. 

The only problem, Dansereau said, is the 
“uncertainty about our future.” 

“The benefits include less paperwork and 
red tape when we want a proposal approved. 
Usually we would go through the department 
and our dean before Davis sees it. Now we 
report directly to him,” he said. 

Dr. George Masannat, government depart- 
ment head, agreed that less red tape is a benefit 
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Sociology, Anthropology, Social Work/Government departments 


a : 


George Masannat 
government department head 


Kirk Dansereau 
sociology, anthropology and 


social work department head 


of the situation. He foresees no problems “as 
long as the situation does not extend beyond 
one year. 

“However, there are some long-term implica- 
tions,” Masannat said. “We want to be part of a 
college. It’s traditional that similar disciplines 
form together as a college. 

“Attachment to a college allows communica- 
tion between faculty members and cooperative 
efforts for research.” 


Masannat said, “There have been no adverse 
effects on either the sociology department or 
us. This includes enrollment, programs, stu- 
dents or faculty. It’s made us unique.” 

Both departments submitted proposals for a 
new college of social sciences. “We were in- 
formed that Dr. Zacharias will not create a new 
college, but rather, will associate us with one of 
the existing colleges,” Masannat said. “We'll 
probably be re-classified with Potter, Ogden or 


Education.” 

The departments do not know when they will 
be reassigned. “I'd rather not say, not even to 
predict. It’s a sticky situation right now,” Dan- 
sereau said. 

Government graduate student Kevin Share 
of Bowling Green said, “It’s a strange ex- 
perience. We’ve become the center of attention. 
Who says we don’t keep up with world affairs.” 

Deniece Rogers 0 


Balancing the boss and the budget 


They know the frustration of never having 
enough time. 

Their days are ruled by a series of small 
crises, telephone calls, and numerous tests, let- 
ters, reports and memos. 

They sometimes watch in dismay as the im- 
mediate deadlines of necessary projects take 
away free time. 

They are departmental secretaries and they 
play a vital, behind-the-scenes role. 

One such secretary is Elashia J. Martin, 
department of sociology, anthropology and 
social work. 

Not only is Martin administrative secretary to 
the department head and coordinator of 
clerical work for 19 full-time faculty members, 
but she is also a supervisor, planner, organizer 
and informant. 

Her responsibilities are many: interviewing, 
supervising and evaluating work-study person- 
nel; aiding in the preparation of the annual 
budget and keeping budget expenditure 
records; preparing routine report forms; taking 
inventory of equipment and supplies; and per- 
forming general reception and clerical work. 

“There’s just so many things, little things,” 
she said she does for students. 

Martin said she recently helped a girl who 
“thought she was having a heart attack” during 
a class in the department. Martin called campus 
security and stayed with the girl until they 
arrived. 

Describing the type of atmosphere she works 
in, Martin pointed to a cartoon taped on her of- 
fice door which shows a secretary besieged by a 
roomful of bosses. 


USING A SKELETON IN HIS CLASSROOM, 
anthropology teacher Dr. Jack Schock, explains how evolu- 
tion of the body affected different cultures. 


OPERATING THE DITTO MACHINE is one of the duties 
of departmental secretary Elashia Martin. The sociology, 
anthropology and social work secretary supervises much of 
the department's organizational and clerical work. 


“The office can become quite hectic at 
times,” Martin said. “Sometimes there are last- 
minute emergencies such as tests and class 
material that teachers bring in to be typed only 
10 or 15 minutes before the class period.” 

“Except for the rush periods, I enjoy working 
here,” Martin said. “I wanted to be a business 
teacher but didn’t finish college. This fulfills my 
desire to be a teacher by allowing me to super- 
vise and teach office procedures and basic 
duties to work-study students as an instructor 
would.” 

Dr. Kirk Dansereau, head of the sociology, 
anthropology and social work department, said, 
“Elashia is a ‘Jackie of all trades. She’s a 
memory bank — keeping track of scheduled 
meetings, appointments and deadlines. She or- 
ders flowers when department faculty are 
hospitalized. Elashia is very much a friend to the 
student workers and listens to many non- 
academic matters such as problems and offers 
advice and moral support.” 

Although Martin’s work hours are from 8 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Dansereau said, “When work 


gets behind, such as when faculty evaluations 
and fall schedules are due, Elashia will finish the 
work at home.” 

Dr. Kathy Kalab, organization courses 
teacher, said, “No written job description could 
adequately convey the things which Mrs. Martin 
actually does at work.” 

Student workers also remarked on Martin’s 
efficiency. Cindy Martin, who has worked for 
the department for four years, said, “Elashia 
always helps us with our work assignments. | 
know her work can get pretty routine and 
frustrating at times, but her dedication sets a 
good example for us to follow.” 

Martin agreed that her job can be mo- 
notonous at times, but she said she enjoys 
some of the humorous phone calls and letters 
she receives. 

As she was laughing, a professor walked in 
and said, “Hey, lady in charge of the depart- 
ment ... we need you.” 


Anna White 
and Denita McGlothlin 0 
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Joseph Sandefur 


dean 


Burch Oglesby 


physical education and 
recreation department head 


William Traugott 
educational leadership 
department head 


Jack Neel 


field services director 


Frank Conley 
industrial education and 
technology department head 


College of Education 


Aviation training minor proposed 


The College of Education is more than the 
mass-production of teachers, according to 
Dean J.T. Sandefur. 

Sandefur, dean since 1973, said that he and 
others are certainly concerned and excited 
about the quality of graduates from his college. 
“We've been a strong teacher education institu- 
tion for years,” he said. 

Teacher education, however, is not the only 
academic field in the college. Psychology, in- 
dustrial education and technology, and physical 
education and recreation are also housed 
within the College of Education. 

Six books were published by faculty mem- 
bers and 54 presentations were made at 
national and international meetings, Sandefur 
said. 

Sandefur testified at Senate hearings in 
Washington early in 1979 regarding the crea- 
tion of the Department of Education. 

The college was accredited in 1954 by the 
National Council of Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, Sandefur said. All major programs 
have been accredited, with the exception of 
new courses in the physical education and 
recreation department. Those courses have to 
be accredited by the National Parks and 
Recreation Association and were reviewed in 
October. 

“We're expecting to be accredited, but... we 
won't know until the spring,’ Sandefur said. 

Standards of accreditation are stiff, he said. 
“There’s a whole book of standards we have to 
meet.” 

New programs are reviewed five years after 
they are accredited to be sure those standards 
are maintained, Sandefur said. After that, they 
are reviewed every seven years. 

Two teacher education programs — coun- 
selor education and school administration — 
were reviewed in early November, after their ac- 
creditation in 1974. 

“They said nothing that wasn’t complimen- 
tary,’ Sandefur said. “We expect no problems, 


NUNCHAKU CLICKING, Richard Lee, a freshman pre- 
med major from Louisville, practices swinging the weapon 
before a mirror. Lee’s Kung Fu class met in the combative 
gymnasium of Smith Stadium. 
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but officially, we won't know the results until 
March.” 

Sandefur said accreditation is “an indicator of 
quality that should be important to the stu- 
dents.” 

A new program being considered for the in- 
dustrial education and technology department 
is climate control technology — heating and air 
conditioning. 

Frank Conley, department head, said the 
department is also looking at programs that 
would give servicemen at Fort Knox college 
credit for their knowledge of tank maintenance 
involving electronics, hydrolics and mechanics. 

Another project for the future is an aviation 
training program that would give students a 
chance to pick up the ground training portion 
of their pilot’s license while developing a minor 
in the area. 

“It would be a natural for people who are in 
business administration whose work involves 
travel,’ Conley said. “There are no speed limits 
in the air — you get around much quicker.” 

Conley said the proposed program would in- 
clude courses in aviation introduction, flight 
theory, navigation and communication, aviation 
law and flight instrumentation. 

“They would almost have their private 
license when they finish this,” he said. Students 
would then complete their in-flight require- 
ments on their own. 

Conley said he has seen similar programs at 
Middle Tennessee State University and Ken- 
tucky State University. Western already offers 
an aviation maintenance curriculum through a 
vocational school in Somerset, with the general 
education requirements to be completed here. 

Among other activities, the teacher educa- 
tion department faculty prepare and provide 
student training and teaching and supervise stu- 
dent work with the educationally handicapped, 
Dr. Curtis Englebright, department head, said. 

The department has applied for the dean’s 
grant from the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped in order to facilitate programs, he 
said. 

A new style of teaching — guided design — 
was implemented in the psychology depart- 


ment and, according to its practitioner, Dr. Neil 
Cohen, the program has been generally suc- 
cessful. 

Funded by the Exxon Foundation, guided 
design is a 16-step process that deals with 
group learning and progress through problem 
solving and evaluation. 

The guided design concept has been used in 
three classes — Introduction to Psychology, In- 
troduction to Developmental Psychology and 
Human Growth and Development. 

“We're focusing on the undergraduate 
program and changing it around to ensure a 
better sampling of psychology. This will give stu- 
dents opportunities to work at the technical 
ete John O’Connor, department head, 
said. 


THE STORY OF “Gil and Goldie Fish” entertains a third- 
grade class at Warren County Elementary School. Gary Cot 
trell, a senior Spanish major from Bonnieville, visits the 
school for an elementary education course. 
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Independents favor ‘unlectures’ 


The quiet hum of conversation, students taking 
tests, people reviewing in small groups or in- 
dividually — all of this is part of the unpressured 
atmosphere of the independent study program. 

Whether it is in the “unlecture room” of the 
Thompson science complex or in a conven- 
tional classroom in the College of Education 
Building, these courses are far from conven- 
tional. 

They are part of a self-motivated, self-paced, 
Personalized System of Instruction which allows 
the student to complete a course without re- 
quired lectures and class attendance. 

“It's my personal feeling that it’s ridiculous to 
require college students to attend class,” Dr. 
Frank Six, physics and astronomy department 
head, said. 

Six, who coordinates the program for the 
Keller method of astronomy (non-lecture) 
courses, feels that students should motivate 
themselves to learn. 

“That's why we try to discourage the student 
who is not self-motivated from taking the 
course. They don't have to come to class, they 
get behind in the unit work and they end up not 
completing the course,” he said. 

Dr. Leroy Metze, who developed the psy- 
chology department's self-paced program, has 
an attendance requirement for his classes 
because of this type of workload. 

“When students have to complete 20 or 
more units in one semester, it’s so easy to get 
behind. We have labs and units, and I’ve found 
that it’s so much easier to just require them to 
come,” he said. 

“After you sign in, you can take off if you 
want, or you can goof off if you want. The 
responsibility really lies with you,” Eric Hassler, 
a senior psychology major from Liberty, Ind., 
said. He took Psychology 201 and Statistics 
210 under the self-paced method. 

“The more we put into it, the more we get 
out of it,” Hassler said. “The material under the 
lecture method would have been equally as in- 
teresting, but this way | get to spend the time | 
want on it. And it’s probably more time than | 
would have spent in a lecture course.” 

Because of the unorthodox method of 


teaching and the amount of independent study 
involved, Six estimates that the drop rate for 
these courses is 20 to 30 percent higher than 
for lecture courses. 

Instead of a traditional bell-shaped grading 
curve, Six said that the grades tend to cluster 
around the A’s and the F's. Both he and Metze 
have used their classes to do research on in- 
dependent study programs. 

“Research shows that students retain the 
knowledge from an independent study course 
far longer than they remember course material 
taught by lecture,’ Metze said. 

“] spent one day in the lecture class and 
dropped it to take this,” Patti Vencill, a 
freshman education major from Elizabethtown, 
said. “With the lecture you have a lot of notes 
and little things to do. This is much easier.” 
Vencill is using her Astronomy 104 to fulfill a 
general education requirement. 

Her cousin, Cathy Correll, a sophomore 


elementary education major from Paris, also 


dropped a course to take astronomy under the 
independent study program. 

“It's a really easy course,” she said, “but it’s 
so easy to get behind. I like it because you have 
to finish it a week before finals and it’s done.” 

The psychology classes, having more units, 
can work until the last day of school. The time 
factor can become the basis for passing or fail- 
ing the course. 

“When you say self-paced, you have to say it 
tongue-in-cheek because — look at the 
deadlines,” Six said. 

“Some students need an extra push when 
they just start college,” Metze said. “That's why 
our Psychology 100 class is not as self-paced as 
the more advanced statistics classes.” 

“They (astronomy students) are pretty much 
led by the hand,” Six said. “They do better 
because there are so many instructions. The 
written information is retrievable. Everybody is 
at a different place in the course, so all lectures 
have to be on tape. And we base the course on 
mastery — test until you get it right.” 

Metze’s classes also use repeated testing. But 
instead of the pass-fail method of the 
astronomy classes, psychology students may 


take a test until they get the score they want. 

Kevin Finnegan took the astronomy class on 
the bi-term where time is an especially impor- 
tant factor. 

“I didn’t read the rules right. I thought the 
reviews didn’t count as the number of units 
completed,” the junior business administration 
major from Bowling Green, said. 

“I took this course for an easy A,” he said. 
“Well, it’s not like it’s going to ruin my average, 
but taking it on the second bi-term is too much. 
It makes me mad.” 

“Some folks like to procrastinate,” Metze 
said. “That’s why you need self-control to take 
the course.” 

In the psychology courses, a student who 
successfully completes a class can become a 
proctor, or student assistant, Metze said. 

The astronomy department will sometimes 
use graduate students as assistants to the 
professors, Six said. 

These students grade tests and answer ques- 
tions on the units. 

“It helps to break down a lot of the 
student/professor barrier,” Metze said. “An in- 
structor is more available to the student.” 

The self-paced psychology program at 
Western has been taught for seven years, but 
the astronomy department began its courses in 
fall 1970. 

“One of our faculty members went driving 
one summer and ended up at MIT 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology) in 
Cambridge. They were teaching the Keller 
method there and he was impressed. So we set 
about to develop our own program,” Six said. 

“As it was, we were one of the first in the na- 
tion,” he said. 

The best part about independent study 
courses is the freedom, students and faculty 
agree. 

“My attendance is bad,” Finnegan said. “This 
way I can do three units — a week’s work — in 
one day and I don’t have to come to class.” 

Hassler expressed the opinion of most “self- 
motivated” students. “I like it; | just like it.” 
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College of Education—Independent studies, rats 


AT FEEDING TIME the rats get portions of lab chow. Jon 
Theuerkauf is responsible for the care and nourishment of 
the research animals used in psychology classes. 


Rats » » « feeding time again 


Photos and story 
by Robert W. Pillow 


The scent of man invades the small room and a 
shadow passes in front of the rat’s cage. 
Something that smells like food is dropped into 
the trough. The rat only knows that he depends 
on that shadow passing in front of his cage 
three times a week for survival. 

That shadow belongs to Jon Theuerkauf, a 
senior psychology major from Evansville, Ind. 
Theuerkauf has been feeding the 95 rats used 
in the psychology department’s experimental 
statistical class since last May. 

Theuerkauf said he was chosen for the job 
because the rat he trained when he took the 
course negotiated the “Skinner box” the fastest. 
The box is used to study learning processes in a 
controlled environment. 

Theuerkauf said he hasn’t been bitten by a 


THREE TIMES A WEEK Jon Theuerkauf, a senior psy- 
chology major from Evansville, Ind., and his girlfriend Renee 
Smith, a senior biology major from Chrisney, Ind., change the 
paper beneath the rats’ cages. 


rat since he started his job although he was bit- 
ten the first time he tried handling one in class. 

Theuerkauf said he doesn’t think the rats he 
cares for could tur against him. “I feel a special 
friendship to these rats the same way that peo- 
ple feel about dogs and cats. All of these rats 
know me because | raised most of them this 
summer. 

Theuerkauf said that most of the time the 
rats are friendly. The only time he has heard of 
a person being bitten was when the animal 
became tired of being harassed. 

The routine of caring for the animals involves 
filling water bottles, placing lab food in troughs 
and changing the cage paper, Theuerkauf said. 

Occasionally Theuerkauf will handle the 
animals because some of the younger rats are 
shy around people and sometimes refuse to 
cooperate in experiments. , 

The rats are kept in the lab until they die. L) 


A MOTHER RAT IS SEPARATED from her young. Jon 
Theuerkauf puts the female rat in another tank. Theuerkauf 
feeds, waters and changes the cage papers for 95 rats. His 
skill in training earned him the job 


Graduate College 
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Graduate College 


It’s tough to bluff in class 


Specialized courses, extra papers and 
assistantships are part of a graduate student's 
life. Graduate work permits students to get ad- 
ded depth and preparation in areas of their 
study, Dr. Elmer Gray, Graduate College dean, 
said. 

“More professions, such as teaching, require 
students to pursue graduate work.” Gray said 
the largest amount of graduate work is directed 
toward the master of education. 

“A masters degree would open some doors 
which were not available to a non-masters per- 
son,” he said. A masters degree may give a per- 


FRE BECLARA TION 4 


son a chance for better pay and advancement 
to higher levels in an organization. 

Roy Baxter, a Louisville communications 
graduate student, said, “It (graduate work) 
opens up a lot of worlds you never really ex- 
plore as an undergraduate.” He said graduate 
work is much more specialized. 

“In graduate classes you can use more 
technical jargon because you know it,” Judy 
Nix, a Laurel, Miss., speech and communica- 
tions graduate student, said. 

“There’s no difference between the qualifica- 
tions the professor exhibits in class,” Baxter 


said. “He’s a professor and he acts like a 
professor.” 

The only difference is that a student is re- 
quired to know the basics before he gets into 
graduate classes, Nix said. “If you don’t know 
the basics, you can’t cover it up.” 

Tim Morris, an English graduate student, 
said he is treated differently in graduate level 
courses, “They act like you're an adult instead 
of a kid.” 

He said classes at the graduate level are hard- 
er, but have livelier discussions. 

Gray explained that in certain instances a 


Elmer Gray 


dean 


graduate student may be included in the same 
classes as juniors and seniors, but is required to 
do extra work, such as a research paper. A class 
which was referred to as a 440 level class would 
be called a 440g class for graduates. 

“We limit the amount of that kind of credit,” 
Gray said. A minimum of 15 hours of graduate 
course work at the 500 or 600 level is required. 
The other 15 hours may be at the 440g level, 
he said. 

Graduate college has a different atmosphere 
from undergraduate university life. 

Nix said that graduates think of “everybody 


as a family — you work together and study 
together.” 

“Graduate students don't live at home; they 
live in study areas,” she said. 

“Your dorm room is a place to hopefully get 
some rest,” Baxter said. 

Graduate students in need of financial aid 
may apply for an assistantship, which provides 
$2,500 a year, Gray said. 

A grade-point average of 2.5 overall is re- 
quired for acceptance into the program. A 
reasonable score on the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination is also necessary, although, Gray 
said, “There is no real cutoff on the scores, and 
if a student’s score on the examination is low, 
then the grade-point average is also taken into 
account. It is up to each department to deter- 
mine which scores are admissible.” 

A graduate assistant could teach, be an assis- 
tant to a teacher, or provide various services 
such as tutoring or a library service, Gray said. 

Masters degrees are available in public ser- 
vice, arts, music, science and business ad- 


RECESS gives Bowling Green education graduate student 
Sally Calkins a chance to review notes for her fourth-grade 
math class at the Jones-Jaggers Lab School. 


Roger Sommer 


ministration. Also available are five education 
specialist degrees, two college teaching 
programs and two joint doctoral programs with 
the University of Kentucky and the University of 
Louisville. In these, the student completes half 
of the work at Western and the other half at UK 
or OU Or IL. 

A co-op program in education is for students 
who have completed the bachelors and masters 
degree and want to pursue a joint doctoral, he 
said. They would take an additional 24 hours 
beyond the masters at U of L or UK. 

The program is not like transferring from one 
school to another school since it is planned, he 
said. 

The student applies for the program and 
then is reviewed by a screening committee at 
Western. If he is accepted, the committee 
recommends him to the other school. 

The screening committee checks the appli- 
cants GPA and GRE, he said. 

Robert Caudill 
and Sandy Kinsner 0 
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IN AN EARLY MORNING ROUTINE, Cynthia Cole. a 
Bowling Green reading education graduate student. takes roll 
during a College Reading Improvement class 
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Potter College 


Granting education 


To help the English department teach English, 
Robert Mounce, Potter College dean, has ap- 
plied for nearly $1 million in federal grants — 
and he already has $450,000. 

The money should be coming from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities and 
the Federal Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act. 

Mounce said the humanities fund has 
already awarded Western a $50,000 pilot grant 
to continue and add a program officially titled 
“Interdisciplinary Approaches to Composition.” 

The college will be asking the endowment 
fund for a $300,000 follow-up grant to support 
the program, he added. 

Dr. James Flynn, English department head, 
explained that the program offers English 102 
(composition) in conjunction with another basic 
course, such as History 119, Western Civiliza- 
tion Until 1648. 

Though the classes are taught separately, the 
same students are enrolled in both and the in- 
structors complement each other's work, he 
said. 

For example, Flynn said, in the English class, 
students would be asked to write an essay on a 
subject they are discussing in history rather than 
“the infamous assignment of writing about how 
to wash a car.” 

In the history course, essay questions would 
be graded for grammar as well as dates, names 
and places, he said. 

“The two courses are dovetailed together,” 
Mounce said, adding he knows of only one 
other university with a similar course offering. 

“The main point is to make all the teachers 
in the university know that they have the 
responsibility to teach English, too,’ Mounce 
said. “Behind it is a desire to increase the 
literacy of our students.” 

Mounce said the $400,000 CETA grant 
awarded in February will go toward teaching 
English to refugees in the area. 

He said there are about 70 refugees, mostly 
Cambodian and Vietnamese, around Bowling 
Green and most “can’t really speak enough 
English to survive without a translator.” 


DIRECTING the dances themselves, students in Mary 
Gulson’s rhythmic activities class study folk dances from 
around the world. The class is designed for physical educa- 
tion majors but is open to non-majors. 


He added that many of the refugees will 
receive federal funds to attend the courses. 

“The idea is the faster you can teach them 
English, the faster you can get them off the 
welfare rolls,” he said. 

The grant was non-competitive, which 
means CETA officials contacted Western, 
rather than Western taking the initiative, Flynn 
explained. 

With the CETA money, the English depart- 
ment would hire five or six instructors specializ- 
ing in teaching English as a foreign language, 
Mounce said. 

The history department is in the “very begin- 
ning phases’ of working with the Kentucky 
Museum to establish a center for local and state 
history, Dr. Richard Troutman, department 
head, said. : 

Along with an “aggressive search for 
material,” conferences and seminars, the center 
would prepare educational material for schools 
across Kentucky, Troutman said. 

Dr. Regis O’Connor, acting-communications 
and theater department head, said his depart- 
ment is growing because students are looking 
for liberal arts skills they can find a job with. 

Western’s broadcasting department has a 
good reputation throughout the South, O’Con- 
nor said, and has “excellent” teachers — both 
factors attract potential students. 

David Whitaker, journalism department 
head, said the growth in his department is part 
of a national trend toward journalism. 

“But I think students have also figured out 
that nowhere else can they get a more liberal, a 
more well-rounded education than as a jour- 
nalism student,” Whitaker said. 

“It doesn’t do you any good to know how to 
write if you don’t have something to say ... If 
you're a journalist, you learn so much about 
other fields.” 

He said the department’s national reputa- 
tion, especially in photojournalism, also attracts 
students from throughout the country. 

Western is one of seven schools with a 
photojournalism sequence accredited by the 
American Council on Education for Journalism 
and the journalism sequence is one of 80 ac- 
credited programs. 

Roger Malone 0 
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Potter College 


A different angle on photography 


Thirteen is Dr. John Warren Oakes’ lucky num- 
ber. 

Since 1966, Oakes, Potter College assistant 
administration dean, wanted to start an art 
photography class. Thirteen years later, fall 
1979, he succeeded. 

Oakes minored in creative photography at 
the University of lowa — one of the first colleges 
in the country to offer the program. 

He said that since the mid 1960s, art 
photography has developed from being offered 
in “just a handful of schools to practically 
everybody.” He said he felt Western would 
benefit from the program. 

“We're trying to present the history, phi- 
losophy and practice of photography as a 
means of expressing human experience... asa 
metaphor to feelings and emotions,” Oakes ex- 
plained. 

The class involves theoretical applications of 
photography rather than the technical ap- 
proach of most photojournalism classes. 

The majority of class time is spent exploring 
theoretical possibilities through slides and cri- 
tiquing the masters of photography. “We'll 
probably have examined 1,000 slides by the 
end of the semester,’ Oakes said. 

Oakes has also placed a wide selection of 
photography books on reserve at Margie Helm 
Library for the students. 

He compared this to writers having to read a 
lot before they are able to write well. “We have 
to see a lot before we are capable of reacting to 
an experience,” Oakes said. 

Every two weeks, a class time is spent ex- 
plaining special processes of photography. 
Solarization, quick-printing and grain enlarge- 
ment have been studied. “We welcome any ex- 


perimentation which will enhance the images,” 
Oakes said. 


WITH ONLY TWO class members missing, Art Photography 
students, Harold Sinclair, Susan Henry, Erica Feibes, John 
Rhea, John Oakes, John Taylor, Melinda Walters and Lewis 
Gardner, experiment with a wide angle lens. 


THREE SENIORS, Maria Bertram, from Monticello, Cindy 
Martin, from Riverside, Ill., and Christie Baccus, from Ed- 
dwiille, do a crayon resist project for an Art for Elementary 
Teachers class in the Ivan Wilson Fine Arts Center. 


David Whitaker 


journalism department head 
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Each student spends four hours per week lab 
time on his own. This is included in the three 
hours credit received for the class. The students 
are free to use any darkroom they have access 
to, or one is available in the Ivan Wilson Fine 
Arts Center for this purpose. 

Ten students participated the first semester. 
Seven are majoring in photojournalism, one in 
broadcasting, one in mass communications and 
one student, Melinda Walters, is an art major. 

“I’m interested in photography from the art 
standpoint as opposed to the documentary 
side,” Walter said. 

“IT have a pretty good background in fine arts 
and literature, but none whatsoever in 
photography,” the junior from Shelbyville said. 
“This class gives you an idea of things you can 
do with a photograph to make it art.” 

Harold Sinclair, a junior photojournalism 
major from Silver Springs, Md., doesn’t suffer 
from lack of experience. He was a _ pho- 
tographer for the Herald and Talisman for 2% 
years. 

“The class is what you make it,” Sinclair said. 
“I wanted to explore some special photo ef- 


a 
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fects.” He said he has done abstract outdoor 
pictures, but is mainly interested in studio por- 
traiture. 

For his end-of-semester slide show, Sinclair 
worked with portraiture to “explore through 
photography the way people react to me asa 
person,” he said. “I’ve gotten a lot of different 
reactions.” 

Sinclair said he has looked at every book 
Oakes had on reserve. “It can really open your 
eyes to different viewpoints.” 

Oakes said he doesn’t assign specific subjects 
for the students to shoot. “We'd rather say ‘go 
out and shoot what is of interest to you, ” 
Oakes said. 

Mark Tucker, a junior photojournalism ma- 
jor from Bowling Green, likes this aspect. “You 
get what you want out of the class,” he said. “If 
you want to try something, you try it.” 

“It’s definitely got its good points and bad 
points,” Sinclair said. “It could be a very good 
class. It seems to have a lot of people 
interested.” 


Cyndi Mitchell 0 
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Practicing what they teach 


Outside jobs add incentive 


Instructors can use their own experience as a 
basis for teaching when they have an additional 
job in their field. 

Many teachers use this option to keep up 
with latest developments or to experiment on 
their own. 

John Wilson has taught business law at 
Western for 10 years. Before that he taught 
economics and accounting at other Kentucky 
colleges. But throughout all those years he has 
maintained his law practice. 

- Wilson has Warren County clients, he said, 
but the majority of his work is near his 
Williamsburg home in Eastern Kentucky. 

He represents coal mining companies, serves 
as legal counsel for several corporations and 
does domestic legal work such as wills and 
divorces. 

Though he spends many of his weekend 
hours in his lawyer role, Wilson said his law 
practice doesn’t interfere with his first role of 
teacher. 

In fact, he said, the outside work is “in- 
valuable.” 

“Not practicing law,” he said, “would be like 
a doctor teaching in medical school without 
having practiced medicine himself. You have to 
be able to apply what you know.” 

Dr. William Kesler has spent his last three 
summers in Tulsa, Okla., practicing what he 
teaches — costume design and construction — 
at the Discoveryland Outdoor Musical Theater. 

The value of his work is “financial, of 
course,” Kesler said. “But more important, I can 
keep current with the skills students have to 
have when they get out.” 

Working as a professional costumer is 
“rewarding,” Kesler said, and gives him an im- 
portant “change of environment” from the 
academic atmosphere. 

Argentinian-born Sylvia Kersenbaum, 
professor of music at Western, learned to read 
music when she was 4, but she played piano by 
ear before then. 

Though Kersenbaum wrote 60 musical com- 
positions between ages 7 and 11 and 
graduated with first prize from the Buenos Aires 
National Music Conservatory at 14, she says 
she was “no child prodigy.” 

Kersenbaum mentioned hesitantly that no 
one else has ever graduated from the conser- 
vatory at such a young age, that her favorite 
teacher, the late Vicente Scaramuzza, called her 
“the authentic example” of his school of piano 
playing and that she wrote many compositions 
before learning the meaning of harmony. 

In 1971, she debuted in Paris, Vienna and 
London and made her first recording for EMI 
records — a music label known for sound 
quality and fine musicianship. 


CORRECT HAND POSTURE is essential in order to play 
the piano more proficiently, explains Sylvia Kersenbaum, 
concert pianist and piano instructor, to JoAnne Cox, a 
freshman music major from Cecilia. 


Music has taken Kersenbaum to Japan, Mex- 
ico City, Zurich, Paris and many other European 


countries. But after proving herself as a perform- 


er — her recording of Tchaikovsky's “Second 
Piano Concerto” was heralded worldwide and 
won the prize of the Buenos Aires Critics 
Association — Kersenbaum felt it was time to 
teach. She hoped to pass on her knowledge, 
much of which was gained from the aged 
Scaramuzza. 

Kersenbaum’s sister gave her the idea of 
teaching at Western. 

She came to Western for an interview in 
November 1975 and soon joined the music 
department staff. The idea of giving individual 
lessons, teaching a class and being able to tour 
occasionally appealed to her. 

To become a great musician, she said, one 
must have natural ability and, possibly, a “fixa- 
tion” for the instrument. But she understands 
the importance of novices learning to play. 

“My department head (Dr. Wayne Hobbs) is 
very supportive of my activity. He also thinks 
that what I do is important for the school and 
teaching as well.” 

Kersenbaum is in the process of recapturing 
the flair for composing — she’s writing cadenzas 
(solo parts in a concerto) for a concert next year 
in Germany. 

Daily changes in livestock breeding and 
production almost make outside experience in 
the field “necessary” according to Dr. Gordon 
Jones, animal sciences professor. 

Jones buys and sells hogs for his father’s 
herd in Tennessee and for his own herd in 
Warren County. 

His partnership in the local herd “began 
through a class field trip,” Jones said. He and 
the farm owner decided to buy a herd of 
breeding swine together. 

“My business forces me to keep up with 
what’s going on in the industry,” Jones said. 
“So my courses change as the industry 
changes.” 

Jones also judges hog and cattle shows fre- 
quently, and uses this experience as coach of 
Western’s livestock judging team. 

Dr. Louella Fong teaches child development 
and family living. Fong also directs and co-owns 
the Knowledge Nook, a local kindergarten, nur- 
sery school and day care center. 

Fong came to Western from Purdue Univer- 
sity in January 1970. Ten months later she 
opened the education center. 

“That’s all that was missing,” Fong said of the 
center. “Coming out of grad school, I had 
idealistic ideas on what programs should be 
used with young children, I had to be able to 
use them.” 

Although a staff teaches the children, Fong 
continues to direct the curriculum, to deal with 
the problems at the center, and to work with 
parents in her “spare time” from a full teaching 
oad. 


“There is a real need for ideal types of 
programs for children and their families,’ Fong 
said, and then laughed. “Who knows why I do 
it? The challenge, I guess.” 

Her work at the center “allows me to apply a 
lot of information I am teaching students about 
teacher/pupil and parent/child relationships. 
It's a working laboratory.” 

Students, too, can get professional ex- 
perience through their teacher’s outside work. 

Kesler takes costuming students to 
Oklahoma each summer to design and make 
costumes for the outdoor theater. 

“It's an opportunity for them to work in a 
professional situation,” Kesler said. 

Fong said she often hires her superior stu- 
dents as part-time staff for the Knowledge 
Nook. She has also hired former students as 
permanent teaching staff. 

The faculty handbook says faculty members 
may undertake additional responsibilities 
related to the university as long as the work 
does not interfere with primary responsibilities. 

The handbook says nothing specific about 
second jobs not related to the university. 

Susan Taylor 0 
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IN ADDITION to his regional work in theater production 
costuming, William Kesler teaches in the theater department 
Kesler helps Lisa Lindenschmidt, a Newburgh, Ind., senior, 
with her final project in a costuming class 
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IN THE STUDIO, William Weaver, a ceramic professor, 
throws a pot, shaping it on the potter's wheel 


PEERING INTO one of his five kilns after the raku process, 
William Weaver scrapes out pottery chips. 


RAKU POTTERY must be placed in sawdust after it is baked 
in the kiln. Chris Brian, a sophomore art major from Lebanon 
Junction, prepares to put a pot in the sawdust. 
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Practicing what they teach 
Studio for advanced ‘pot throwers’ 


Photos by Roger Sommer 


In the 1930s and early 40s, when pottery shops 
and studios flourished throughout Kentucky 
and southern Ohio, and a clay mine thrived in 
young William Weaver's home town, his interest 
in “throwing pots” began. 

After World War II, Japanese ceramics selling 
for low prices undercut American pottery, and 


_ studios and pottery shops became less popular. 


But Weaver's love for clay didn’t subside. 

“Throwing,” or constructing, vessels in clay, 
is the center of Weaver’s work as a ceramics 
professor. Impressed by those early studios, 
however, Weaver used his fall sabbatical to es- 
tablish his own studio 12 miles outside of Bowl- 
ing Green. 

“Students will just see things in a different 
light when they come here,” Weaver said. “I’m 
very teacherish — not in a classroom (manner) 
— but in order to be complete, I need this 
facility.” 

The project was originated as a place where 
ceramics students could experiment with exotic 
projects not ordinarily workable in the ceramics 
lab. 

Five kilns, constructed of bricks made by 
Weaver and the students, sit outside the studio 
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to aid ceramic students in projects such as raku 
pottery, which produces a great deal of smoke 
after it is baked in the kiln and placed in saw- 
dust. 

The students, Tom Pfannerstill, Don Parker 
and Bob Brigl, spent two summers working on 
weekends,” he said. “This is the first time I’ve 
had any leave to apply to this (project). 

“It’s time now to stop knocking out pots and 
get the place finished,” he said. 

Weaver bought the 25-acre plot about four 
years ago, visualizing a pottery studio, he said. 
He has tried to watch his budget as much as 
possible. The studio’s roof was taken from a 
barn, and a beam between the first and second 
floors came from a house trailer. To haul gravel 
and move debris, Weaver bought a 1960 
Chevrolet dump truck for $400, and a 1947 
Case tractor he calls a “real ‘Green Acres’ job” 
for $100. 

Weaver said working on the studio by himself 
allows more control over the project than if 
others worked with him. “I have a philosophy — 
I know that no human being can do everything, 
but the more I do myself, the more things | 
command. That’s important. It may not be im- 


portant (to someone else), but if it is important 
to me, that’s part of my individual pleasure.” 

Past carpentry skills enabled Weaver to be 
self-sufficient in much of the construction of the 
two-story studio. “It comes in handy to know 
how to build, and I happen to know how,” he 
said. 

Weaver said he built his first structure — a 
five-room house in his home town of Wickliff — 
in his first year out of the Navy, when he was 24. 

Now 50, Weaver said one reason for building 
the studio was to have a place to work where he 
can still “be able to enjoy the privilege of 
producing,” beyond his work at the university. 

The studio was not designed to make 
money, he said, although he has marketed 
some pieces in Louisville. “I don’t envision my 
studio as being a source of livelihood for me,” 
he said. The studio will, however, be available 
for graduate students in ceramics to use for 
money-making projects “without obligation” to 
Weaver, he said. 

The land Weaver purchased holds more for 
him than just a studio. While driving his tractor 
down a muddy road, Weaver discovered the 
land contained rich, red clay. 

Weaver said the red clay he found behaves 
better than commercial clays because it has 
more plasticity. 

“That’s real nice clay,” he said, digging a hole 
in the moist dirt with his index finger and 
kneading a lump of clay in his hand. “I’m going 
to dig here and divert my road.” 

Weaver said he feels closer to pottery he has 
made from clay he has taken from the ground 
himself — a feeling, Weaver said, one doesn't 
get in other creative arts. 

“It wouldn’t be logical for a painter to weave 
the canvas on which he paints ... nor can a 
printmaker make his inks. 

“Clay is not made by anyone — it’s just 
processed. 

“The earth produces the clay.” 

Ken Morris 0 


FOR EXOTIC PROJECTS not feasible in the ceramics 
lab, William Weaver constructed a studio and outside kiln 
area. The buildings are 12 miles outside of Bowling Green 


IN THE WARMTH of a propane torch, William Weaver 
relaxes in his studio. Weaver installed the studio’s wood stove 
in the fall while he was on sabbatical. 
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CLEP 


30 hours earned; 0 hours attempted 


Cutting classes for credit 


With the right amount of knowledge and 
money, students can cut classes with credit 
through four types of testing. 

A high school program called Advanced 
Placement is one step. This program of the 
Educational Testing Service of the College 
Board is most commonly found in large cities. 

High school students in Advanced Place- 
ment are enrolled in year-long courses. At the 
end of the school year, they may take a $32 test 
for three hours college credit in each class. 

An English 101 equivalent, European 
history, American history, Spanish and French 
are frequently offered AP courses. 

“It’s not a program used widely,” Dr. Ronnie 
Sutton, scholastic development dean, said. 

Joanne Cox, a freshman music performance 
major from Cecelia, did take advantage of the 
test. Cox bypassed English 101 by taking the ex- 
amination. “The test was pretty hard, but if a 
person is good in a subject, he should try. The 
English test was mainly grammar and composi- 
tion,” she said. 

The American College Test is another way to 
receive credit. The test, which costs $7.50, is a 
requirement for enrollment, and is one way of 
skipping English 101. An English score of 25 is 
required for credit from the exam. 

For students who score above 22 in English 
on the ACT, the admissions office recommends 
taking the College Level Examination Program. 

Although students can earn six hours of 
English credit, only three hours can apply to the 
English general electives category. The remain- 
ing three hours are counted as electives. 
English 102 is required for all students. 

CLEP allowed Sandy Price and Joanna 
Dobbs to each receive a semester’s credit. 

Price, a sophomore math major from 
Hartford, earned 15 hours credit: six hours in 
English, six in math and three in humanities. 

Price said that after attending Western only 
one semester she had accumulated 32 hours 
credit. 

“I’m still going to have to go as long as | 
would have, since | changed my major recently 
from computer science, so it really didn’t help — 
except getting out of English 101,” Price said. 

Dobbs, a sophomore accounting major from 
Franklin, said she may be able to graduate a 
semester early because of her 12 credit hours 


from CLEP. Dobbs’ credit applied evenly to 
English and math. 

“Il was able to take more advanced classes, 
she said. ‘It’s given me a head start on fulfilling 
general requirements so I can concentrate 
more on my major.’ 

Dobbs said the only disadvantage she saw in 
CLEP was that she made mistakes by taking 
unnecessary general education classes during 
her first semester. 

CLEP begins with a battery of general ex- 
aminations. “These general exams are intended 
to cover what you would most likely study the 
freshman year,” Sutton said. 

“The CLEP program was originally used as a 
testing program in the military, for those who 
were coming back to college on the G1. Bill. 
Then it was converted into a broad-based 
credit-by-examination program.” 

Dr. Stephen House said more adult students 
should be using CLEP. “The primary purpose 
of the CLEP generals is a means to dem- 
onstrate knowledge.” 

As for freshmen taking advantage of CLEP, 
Cheryl Chambless, assistant director of admis- 
sions, said, “It’s not a large percentage. But its 
functions are acceleration and enrichment.” 

Of the 4,000 students in the freshman class, 
100 have CLEP credit. “I think the concept of 
credit-by-examination has reached its peak, 
leveled off and will remain the same over the 
next few years,” Sutton said. 

“You can ask anybody who hasn't taken it, 
and they'll say they wished they had,” according 
to Tonda Richardson, a sophomore from Har- 
dyville, who eamed six hours of credit. 

September 10 was the last CLEP testing date 
for incoming freshmen. “I’ve got a tremendous 
pick-up. People don’t know about it until 
they've registered,” Marie Martin of the univer- 
sity counseling services, said. 

The April testing date is popular. More stu- 
dents come to campus to take tests than at any 
other time,” Sutton said. By then, he said, they 
are making their final decision as to where to go 
to college. 

“I really regret not taking CLEP. | thought 
about taking it, but never got around to it,” 
Carol Cox, a sophomore banking major, said. “I 
think they're trying to discourage people from 
taking them because the price went up.” As of 


spring 1979, the price of the general exams in- 
creased from $40 complete to $20 each. 

“Now that the prices have gone up, students 
are more selective about which tests they take,” 
Sutton said. 

“I took it before the price went up so I got a 
real bargain,” sophomore Bill Hausey said. By 
earning 27 credit hours, he essentially gained 
one year of college for $40. 

General exams are the most popular for 
gaining credit, but credit by selected subject 
exams and departmental exams is also offered. 
Students are taking subject exams in western 
civilization, banking, and micro- and macro- 
economics, House said. About 25 subject exams 
are available. 

These credits can be transferred to any of the 
1,000 schools nationwide which accept CLEP 
credit. Usually the institution requests the 
original score report to re-evaluate it according 
to its own standards. Western automatically ac- 
cepts credit earned at another in-state school. 

Technically, there is no limit to the number of 
hours a person can earn through testing. One 
could take AP in high school, earn credit with 
the ACT, take CLEP general and subject 
exams, and even take departmental tests in 
other required freshman-level courses, such as 
library science, Sutton said. “The only limit is 
the residency requirement of 32 hours which 
must be completed on campus before gradua- 
tion.” 

“The most credit I’ve ever seen earned is 45 
hours, and that was a couple of years ago,” 
House said. A student can be a first or second 
semester sophomore with a 0.000 grade-point 
average because GPA is derived from the 
“hours attempted” category on their record, not 
“hours earned.” 

Sutton said most students don’t earn large 
amounts of credit, but instead go into double 
majors or take more electives. This means they 
usually take a full four years. “It gives them an 
opportunity to take other courses of their lik- 
ing. 

“It takes some of the pressure off you 
because you can withdraw from courses 
without losing class status,” he said. 
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Tutored guidance 


Even after discovering that a subject is a level 
over his head, a student doesn’t have to grimly 
accept an F for the semester. 

Most departments have labs and help cen- 
ters where graduate students and _ professors 
are available during the day to help students 
with academic problems. 

But when these services aren't available, the 
academic advisement office stands by with a list 
of competent tutors. 

At the beginning of each semester, Daniel 
Murphy, academic counselor in charge of tutor 
referrals, sends letters to all upperclassmen with 
cumulative grade-point averages of 3.3 or bet- 
ter. This letter has been the standard procedure 
for finding capable tutors since 1976, Murphy 
said. 

“In terms of people wanting to tutor, we get a 
very good response . . . the problem is finding 
the students for these people to tutor.” 

Murphy said this is partly because of the 


Making the grade 


many lab and help sessions available. He said 
some students who come to his office wanting a 
tutor haven't mentioned to their instructors that 
they are having problems. 

He advises them to first speak to their in- 
structor and to attend a help session if possible. 
If further help is needed, then Murphy will 
provide the student with three or four names of 
tutors for that subject. Often this is the last 
resort for students, Murphy said, since tutors 
charge $5 an hour while the help sessions are 
free. 

Department heads may also make referrals 
for tutors. Many teachers ask qualified students 
to help out. Others, like Phil Barnett, a junior 
computer science major from Bowling Green, 
submitted their names to department heads for 
inclusion on a tutoring referral list. 

After two years of tutoring students in math, 
Barnett said that the biggest rush comes right 
after the drop-add deadline. “They realize they 
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STUDENT TUTOR, Phil Bamett. junior computer science 
major, helps Karen Huffman, a geography major from 
Clarkson, in her Math 118 class 


have to stick it out, so theyd better do 
something,” Barnett said. 

One of his students, freshman Karen 
Huffman, a geography major from Clarkson, 
echoed his statement. She said, “College is so 
much harder than high school. I was afraid | 
might not make it.” 

After being bewildered from the start in her 
Math 118 class, Huffman decided to get help. 
She was referred to Barnett. “It was kind of 
awkward at first, not knowing him, but it sure 
has helped,” Huffman said. 

In most instances the tutor’s job is primarily 
getting the student onto solid ground, Don 
Knudson said. A graduate assistant who tutors 
to pick up extra money, Knudson said, “After 
three sessions, they're usually OK.” 

Barnett and Knudson have had no problems 
with students who are only looking for 
someone to do their homewook for them. “If 
they just want someone to do their work, they 
sure couldn't afford us for very long,” Knudson 
said. 
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The aspects of sports that most 
S ©) [f 4p S students see are the end results 
— the game, the score, the 
winner. The end results shaped 
students’ perceptions of Western athletics. 

But there is more. 

Fans don't see the hours, days and weeks of practice 
that go into the game — for the teams that win 
championships and the one who don't. 

And most people don’t see the problems of team 
transportation — for the players, who must learn to 
tolerate living in limited space, and for the university, 
which must pay increasing gasoline prices to get the teams 
to the games. 

But no matter how much goes into each game or each 
meet, the perceptions of sports were formed for the most 
part by one thing — who won. 


REACTING TO A FOUL 
against the Hilltoppers, head 
coach Gene Keady leaps 
from the sidelines during a 
game against Middle 
Tennessee. At the end of the 
season, Keady resigned to 
coach at Purdue University. 
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Senior split end Eddie Preston keeps his 
locker stocked with empty R.C. cans. 

Sophomore first baseman Mike Williams can 
be seen performing acrobatics in the batters 
box. 

The women’s basketball team says a prayer 
before each game. 

Without these examples of faith outside the 
realm of skill and ability, many athletes say their 
performances would suffer. 

According to these competitors, good luck 
charms, rituals and religious beliefs give them 
that little extra edge on slip-ups, bad calls and 
injuries, and supply an element of assurance. 

“Superstitious behavior is not truly 
‘superstitious’ because it increases confidence,” 
Dr. Leroy Metze of the psychology department 
said. “If athletes believe in superstitions, the 
odds are that it does help them.” 

Socks, items all athletes find necessary, are 
popular in superstitions. 

“Tye got to have my clean, white socks with 
the nylon-elastic,” sophomore nose guard Tony 
Wells said. “The kind the coach gives out don't 
come all the way up to my knees, they aren’t as 
white. 

“I remember one time in high school when | 
was getting dressed, and | had forgotten my 


white socks. The coach gave me some white 
socks with red stripes on them, but I couldn’t 
wear them. I just can’t play without my white 
socks,” Wells, an interior design major from 
Louisville, said. 

Junior second baseman Robert Pickett of 
Greensburg always puts his left sock on first 
before a game. 

Sophomore forward Cyndi Vanfleet of 
Huntsville keeps a special penny that a former 
player gave to her in her right sock. 

Players often have good luck charms that 
identify them with professional athletes. 

The R.C. cans in Preston’s locker have pic- 
tures of No. 42, Paul Warfield on them, 
(Preston, a physical education major from 
Nashville, Tenn., is also No. 42.) 

A ritual helps sophomore forward-guard 
Laurie Heltsley of Beech Creek. She pushes 
her socks down before going out on the basket- 
ball court because Pete Maravich does it. 

Most baseball players have a specific number 
of practice swings before each pitch, and 
whether the ground is soggy or bone-dry, they 
make sure they tap the bat on their spikes 
before they go into the batter’s box. 

Williams, a physical education major from 
Simpsonville, has an elaborate procedure of 


bending over in almost eagle splits rubbing one 
hand after the other in the dirt until both are 
equally dirty. He always goes through this ritual 
in the batters box before he bats. 

Having her toe 1% inches from the exact 
center of the free throw line before she shoots is 
a must for sophomore center Jane Lockin of 
Benton, Ill. 

Faith in God is the basis for many athletes’ 
confidence. 

“Leave it to God and you don’t need any 
superstitions,” freshman track runner Jannice 
Kentz of Nicholasville said. 

An index card with the words, “I can do all 
things through Christ ...” is worn in the socks 
of junior center HIRLEY Fulkerson of Louisville 
and junior forward Alicia Polson of Glasgow in 
every basketball game. 

Trust in God and self are relevant to good 
performance, according to men’s track coach 
Del Hessel. He said a superstition is a 
“placebo.” 

“I think any time that you depend on a 
special pair of socks or a hat it’s a factor in your 
performance. If you have complete confidence 
in yourself, it’s tough to leave that in the locker 
room.” Crystal Cunningham 
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The case 


of the 


missing tapes 


It sounded like an old-time mystery. 

The tape recordings were made and hid- 
den away shortly before the principals died. 
And even most of the people who would 
have known about them had died, too. 

The tapes, which were rumored to have 
new and spectacular information, were hid- 
den away someplace, gathering dust. 
Periodic attempts to find them were unsuc- 
cessful. It had all the makings of a 
Humphrey Bogart movie. 

But all this didn’t happen in Casablanca 
or some other exotic place. It happened at 
Western in 1969, when former Western 
basketball coach E.A. Diddle was_ inter- 
viewed by Robert Cochran, then public af- 
fairs dean. 

After Diddle died on Jan. 2, 1970, 
Cochran put the tapes away, intending to 
write a book on Diddle with David B. 
Whitaker, who had just come to Western as 
university publications director after working 
for The Courier-Journal and The Louisville 
Times. 

Cochran would supply the tapes from the 
interviews and Whitaker would do the 
writing. It all sounded like a nice simple 
proposition. But Cochran died of a heart at- 
tack on Jan. 25, 1971, and the tapes’ 
whereabouts were unknown — until the fall 
semester. 

One tape was discovered in October in 
the university archives when College Heights 
Herald reporters asked for audio recordings 
of Diddle. Stored among several other tapes 
— mostly of interviews and broadcasts from 
the 1950s and 1960s — was a tape labeled 
simply, “C. Interview. E.A. Diddle.” 

It was the one. 

The tape had been in the archives since 
Sept. 29, 1976, Dr. Crawford Crowe, univer- 
sity archivist, said. It was sent to the archives 
from the public affairs office among several 
other tapes being discarded from that of- 
fice’s files. 

The tape, which runs more than two 
hours, includes Diddle’s recollections about 
his early life in Gradyville, Ky., his college 
career at Centre in Danville, the teams he 
coached at Western and several stories 
about Western from the 1920s through the 


1940s — the years of Diddle’s prime. 

Diddle talks about the three Western 
presidents he worked for — Henry Hardin 
Cherry, Paul Garrett and Kelly Thompson. 

He also mentions several scandals at 
Western. 

Whitaker said Cochran would have been 
the best-qualified person to do an extensive 
interview with Diddle, since Cochran had 
been at Western since 1939 and knew Did- 
dle as well as anyone. 

That was made evident by the way 
Cochran controlled the interview, guiding 
Diddle with questions worded in such a way 
that a listener comes away thinking Cochran 
knew as much about Western as Diddle. 

At the end of the tape, Cochran had 
asked Diddle about transportation for the 
teams in Diddle’s early days. 

“ ... And then later I bought an old 
Chevrolet bus that would hold about 18 or 
20 boys ... And we called this bus ‘Leapin’ 
Lana.’ And then the school come along and 
bought a 39-passenger bus. (The phone 
rings in the background.) It run 35 miles an 
hour, and you thought you was flying.” 

The phone continues to ring, and the 
tape recorder is turned off. The interview, 
and the last known recording of Ed Diddle, 
was over. 

Cochran suffered a heart attack in 
Louisville while attending a Kentucky Press 
Association convention. His death was a sur- 
prise, and no one had been told where the 
tape or tapes were. It still is not known for 
sure how many tapes were made; Whitaker 
said that Cochran told him there were two 
but that Cochran may have meant there was 
one tape recorded on two sides. 

The day after Cochran died, Dean Eagle, 
then sports editor of the Courier-Journal — 
who is also dead now — wrote in his column 
that Cochran had spent time gathering infor- 
mation about Diddle. 

Eagle quoted Cochran as saying, “One of 
these days I’m going to get around to writing 
a book about Mr. Diddle. I have some won- 
derful tapes.” 

And after almost nine years, it turned out 
that he certainly did. 

Alan Judd O 


Transportation“: 


Alarm tings. 5:45 am. A quick shower. , 


Clothes for warm weather, clothes for cold 
weather, stuffed into an overnight case. A 
blanket, a radio. History book. Golf clubs. 
A suitcase can be packed at the last 
minute and drowsy athletes have been 
known to pack right before a trip, but the 
person in charge of each teams’ transporta- 
tion, food and motel accommodations has 
to start “packing” for the trip months ahead. 
Six vans, six station wagons and eight 
sedans were available for the use of athletic 
groups or any other department on campus 
in the fall, and securing a van could be dif- 
ficult. Reservations sometimes had to be 
made six months in advance. But if a van 
wasn’t available, the group had the option of 


taking a car even though the car’s capacity. 


was half that of the van, making more drivers 
necessary. 

The cost per mile for the groups, in the 
spring, depended on the type of vehicle 
used: vans cost 12 cents, station wagons cost 
19.1, compact cars cost 14.6 and full-size 
cars cost 16.5. 

The reason the vans cost less, according 
to Kemble Johnson, assistant physical plant 


administrator, was that until January 1980 
the vans were university-owned and not 
subject to rates set by the state. 

In July 1980 the price for a van went to 
22.5 cents per mile, since the university 
received two vans from the state. 

Vans were primarily used by smaller 
groups such as swimming or golf. Basketball 
and football teams used buses since they 
carry 38 to 45 passengers. 

Buses were bid on individually by local 
bus lines. The purchasing department han- 
dled the bidding, which was figured on the 
distance of the trip and not by the number of 
passengers traveling. 

For some long trips, the teams flew. 
“Because of the demand for charter flights, 
they are becoming harder to get each year,” 
Ron Dunn, head athletic trainer, said. 

When motel accommodations were 


necessary, coaches or trainers contacted 
motels closest to the game site and asked for 
a team rates. Team rates are one-third to 
one-half usual rates. 

The number of players to a room varied 
with each sport. Football usually put two 
players in a room, requiring 35 rooms, while 


cross country and track had as many as six 
athletes in a room, reserving only five or six 
rooms. 

Food was usually paid for by the team 
transportation fund, also. With some 
budgets, coaches allowed players $14 to 
$15 a day for meals while others were 
allowed $7 to $8. 

Men’s golf team members paid for their 
own meals. This was done to allot more of 
the budget for transportation and better 
match schedules. 

With football, reservations had to be 
made for the meals because of the large 
number of players. The smaller tennis or 
swimming teams could be easily handled at 
most restaurants. 

All intercollegiate sports teams had to 
deal with the problems of transportation, 
food and motel accommodations, but not 
all the arrangements were the same. 

The arrangements depended on the 
team’s size, the team’s budget and the 
team’s priorities. 
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Politics and the Olympic Games — the two 
were meant to be separate. But that was not the 
situation as the great athletic event grew near. 

Russia’s December invasion of Afghanistan 
prompted President Jimmy Carter to announce 
that the United States would boycott the Sum- 
mer Olympics unless the Games were moved 
from Moscow or postponed. The U.S. Olympic 
Committee voted unanimously to back the 
president and Jan. 29 the U.S. Senate 
overwhelmingly voted its support of a boycott. 

The outlook for the United States’ partici- 
pation grew increasingly dim. 

For the 11 athletes in the 
Bowling Green area training 
for the Games, it was a time 
of uncertainty. But all con- 
tinued their training in hopes 
for that one chance to prove 
their superiority. 

Although all of those in- 
terviewed put their years 
of training behind them and 
voiced support for world 
peace through the boycott, 
it was not an easy decision. 

In February most of the athletes, who repre- 
sent three countries: Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States, said they were willing to give 
up competition so that the Soviet Union might 
be shown that aggression into other countries 
will not go unprotested. 

Western senior Forrest Killebrew, who holds 
the Western indoor record in the long jump, 
said, “Personally, | wouldn’t want to make the 
trip if it would endanger the Games or jeopar- 
dize the lives of the athletes or anyone else. 

“So yes, | support the president. I think it’s 
the right thing to do,” he said. 

Former Western standout Tony Staynings 
was in the 1976 Olympics and finished 11th in 
the steeplechase. The former All-American 
went as Britain’s No. 1 runner in the event and 
went to the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association championship three times as a 
Hilltopper. 

“Anytime we're having people slaughtered, 
something has to be done,” Staynings said. 
“Morally, I think we’d be wrong to go. 

“] feel that the boycott will happen. I think 
that’s the kind of stand we need. It shouldn't be 
just backed up with words, it should be backed 
up with action.” 

Staynings’ countryman Dave Murphy, a 
long-distance runner on the Hilltopper track 
team, has qualified for the British trials. But he 
said he would not go to the Olympics in 
Moscow. 

“Pm in favor of a boycott for political 
reasons,’ Murphy said. “Any support that 
would stop a war is far more important than the 
Games. | personally would not go.” 

Another Western graduate, Tom Condit, is 
trying to make the team as a marathon runner. 
“l can see going along with the boycott for 
world peace,” Condit said. 

“Of course, ideally, politics would not touch 
the Olympic games,” Condit said. “But athletes 
are being used as political pawns. The only peo- 
ple the boycott would involve will be athletes.” 
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Political 


pawns 


Despite their patriotism, a touch of scorn and 
sadness accompanied some of the athletes’ 
voices. Four years of hope, four years of train- 
ing does not go away easily. 

Larry Cuzzort, an Evansville, Ind., junior has 
hopes of qualifying in the 5,000 meter run. At 
the trials, Cuzzort will need a time of 13:35 to 
qualify for the Games. His 
personal best is 13:39. 

Cuzzort’s training sched- 
ule had him running 100 
miles per week in the fall. 
In spring, he decreased to 
90 miles a week with intense 
training but fewer races. 

Western’s long tradition 
in track brought Cuzzort 
here. He also came because 
of the coaching of head 
track coach Del Hessel. 
“Hessel is an enthusiast; he watches out for 
you. You have confidence in his program be- 
cause he thoroughly researches the sport,” 
Cuzzort said. 

Murphy, a Liverpool, England, junior, said 
his odds at making the British team were slim. 


Larry Cuzzort 


Murphy qualified by running a 28:12 to place 
third in the British National Championships in 
the 10,000 meter run. 

“I have to break 27:50 twice before the 
Olympics can even be considered,’ Murphy 
said. He said Brendan Foster and former 
Hilltopper Nick Rose are almost definite to 
make the team, leaving only one other position 
available. 

Murphy likes running at Western because of 
having “better people to 
train with and a good 
coach.” He said that Hes- 
sel’s strength-building pro- 
gram has helped him and 
he admires Hessel for the 
coach’s accomplishments. 

Hessel made the Olympic 
trials twice in the 800 meter 
run. “He’s always aware of 
the kind of stuff you go 
through because he’s gone 
through it himself,’ Murphy said. 

Canadian Jim Groves said his country’s 
trials are not hard to enter. The qualifying 
time in the 5,000 meters is almost a minute 
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slower than that of the United States. 

Groves, who had hoped to run the 5,000 
meters instead of the 10,000, suffered an 
injury in the spring, 
however, and was not ready 
to qualify for the Canadian 
trials. 

At the end of March he 
dropped his mileage to 80- 
85 miles a week to work on 
leg speed. In April and May 
he ran on the track. 

Another Canadian who 
will try to make the trials 
is Ron Becht. Most tracks do 
not have facilities for Becht’s event, the 3,000 
meter steeplechase. 

To run the steeplechase in the Olympics, he 
will need an 8:35 or better. His best is 8:56, 
which he ran two years ago. 

Training for the steeplechase, which consists 
of 28 hurdles and seven water jumps, means 
doing barrier intervals once every eight days. 
He kept up his long runs until April when the 
workouts got faster as the mileage decreased. 

Besides current Western athletes training for 
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the trials, former athletes from Western and 
runners who Hessel coached while at Colorado 
State also train here. 

John Bramley, a graduate of Colorado State, 
placed seventh in the marathon Olympic trials 
in 1976. He has run the 26.2 miles in 2 hours 
and 14 minutes. 

Bramley’s goal was to gain one of the top 
three spots on the US. 
team. “I have run that 2:14, 
but that was two years ago.” 
Bramley, while nursing a 
thigh injury, was unable to 
qualify for the Olympic trials. 

Two of Bramley’s team- 
mates from CSU are also 
training in Bowling Green. 
Greg Duhaime and Don 
Howieson, both Canadians, 
stand a good chance to 
make the Canadian team in 
the steeplechase and marathon, respectively. 

Duhaime came to Bowling Green in the 
winter of 1979 to train for the 3,000 meter 
steeplechase. 

Duhaime trained mostly with the cross 
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country team and Tony Staynings. 

His personal record in the steeplechase is 
8:36. The Olympic standard is 8:30. “I have to 
run an 8:28 or better in the trials. | have a good 
shot at making the team,” 
he said. 

In his own opinion, Don 
Howieson is one of the 
top-ranked marathon run- 
ners in Canada. 

In December Howieson 
represented Canada at the 
Fukuoka Marathon in Japan 
where he came in 20th. 

He ran 130-140 miles 
per week in preparing to 
run his 2:12:18 at the New 
Orleans Mardi Gras Marathon in February. 

Western alumni Condit and Staynings prefer 
to train in Bowling Green. 

“It would be so much harder for me to train 
at home by myself.” Condit said. “Here I have 
a lifestyle that allows me to train.” 

Condit took a shot at the trials in December, 
but failed to run the 2:21:54 qualifying time. He 
later qualified with a 2:20 marathon in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Staynings will again make a bid for the 
British team and says that 
he is going to the Olympics 
as a representative of Great 
Britain despite Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher's ef- 
forts to discourage her 
country’s athletes from par- 
ticipating. Staynings ad- 
vanced to the steeplechase 
finals in the 1976 Olympics 
in Montreal. 

Being a veteran of the 
competition, Staynings 
knows the pressure of the Games and will be 
able to adapt himself to the stress better this 
time. 

Two Western graduates who aren't distance 
runners are also striving for Olympic gold. 
One has already qualified. 

Chuck Durrant, a 1977 graduate, won the 
Ohio Valley Conference high jump four times. 

He has already surpassed the trials standard 
of 7’ 134” by jumping to a fifth-place finish at the 
1979 National Sports Festival in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., with 7’ 242". 

He said he has jumped 7’ 3” in practice. 

Workouts for Durrant are about the same 
year round. He does weight training, running 
and jumping drills. 

Don Douglas is a 1979 graduate who plans 
to go to the University of Kentucky dental 
school next semester. 

His record in the 400 intermediate hurdles is 
faster than the Olympic trials standard of 50.54. 
Douglas has run 50.28. In that race he earned 
All-American honors with a fifth-place finish in 
the NCAA meet in 1978. 

Whether they make it to the Olympic Games 
or not, the athletes will continue to train. If they 
don’t succeed this year, 1984 and Los Angeles 
are only four years away. 
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Cheerleaders 


WITH HANDSPRINGS and flag waving, the cheerleaders 
lead the team onto the floor each game. Tom Daugherty and 
Barry Morgan run onto the floor for the Morehead game. 


BIG RED CLOWNS AROUND with the women’s basket- 
ball cheerleaders as they chant, “Go Big Red,” during a time 
out at the Eastern game. The women won 77-69. Big Red ad- 
ded sunglasses and a watch to his attire for the Eastern game. 


David Frank 


eee 
Todd Buchanan 


Fan with a elan 
Big Red rallies support 
for cheerleaders 


Some children think he is the Cookie Monster 
from Sesame Street. 

Some think he is a red hairy rug that needs a 
shave. 

Some think he’s funny. 

Some think he’s not. 

But he is an attention-getter. 

He is Western’s newest and most fun-loving 
cheerleader. 

Big Red, the large-mouthed, roly-poly 
mascot, made his debut during the basketball 
season. 

A replacement for Mr. Hilltopper, who was 
unveiled in 1978, the mascot was the idea of 
Gene Keady, head basketball coach. He said a 
mascot would be a plus for the Western 
program. 

Big Red has already developed some distinc- 
tive mannerisms. He likes to make a running 


slide across the middle of the basketball court. 
Another favorite trick is to swallow the basket- 
ball when the fans aren’t pleased with a par- 
ticular call. 

And when the game is going badly, Big Red 
covers his eyes. His bright red coat and ob- 
trusive size make him the most visible 
cheerleader on the squad. 

Underneath all that fur is Ralph Carey, a Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, senior public relations major, and 
despite his crazy antics, the real Big Red is a 
rather reserved fellow. 

Carey became involved in the mascot selec- 
tion process by chance. While at the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon house, some cheerleaders and 
other SAEs mentioned they were looking for a 
mascot. Carey, who has worked the past five 
summers at Kings Island amusement park in 
Cincinnati, said he would help. 


Later he received a call from Gary Ransdell, 
alumni affairs assistant director, to talk about 
mascot ideas. 

An unusual form was wanted because it 
was feared the school might be called by the 
name of an animal if one were used as a 
mascot. 

Carey came up with his idea at a meeting. 
“They (the mascot selection committee) liked it, 
and since UK (University of Kentucky) had Big 
Blue, I said call it ‘Big Red.’” 

After a few sketches, Carey was chosen to 
make the mascot in time for the opening 
basketball game, Dec. 1. 

Carey said that to have a professional com- 
pany build Big Red would cost between $2,200 
and $2,800, but he built the costume for $800. 
The Alumni Association provided the funds. 

Materials were obtained from Hanna- 


3arbera Productions in California. The 

sostume should last about three years. 
| The suit helps Carey make people laugh. 
| “I enjoy doing it,” he said. “I guess I am a 
}1am at it. I did this type of thing for three years 
at Kings Island, and here I am almost 23 and | 
|till enjoy doing it. 

“TI don’t think about the things I do. I might 
jiay before the game I will swallow one basket- 
}oall or something, but most things are spon- 
| aneous. You just try to think of things that are 
unny and try to make them funny to others,” 
le said. 

Team members on the bench often amuse 
ij hemselves by watching the mascot. 
*heerleader Shelly Phillips, a junior recreation 
najor from Casselberry, Fla., said Big Red 
} elieves some of the game tension. 

Squad captain Tony Rhoades, a Central City 


de 


‘ Brian Pickerill 
senior, said, “He has taken a lot of performance 
pressure off of us. His hidden identity allows 
him to really let go.” 

Big Red is a crowd entertainer. His role is 
somewhat reflective of an emerging trend in 
cheerleading. The traditional rhythmic cheers 
like “Two bits, four bits ... ” are considered 
almost passe’ 

Increasingly popular among cheerleading 
squads and the fans are pompon routines, 
dance steps and high, risky mounts. Western 
cheerleaders practice and perfect gymnastic 
stunts weekly. 

Janice Dockery, a sophomore physical 
education major from Chandler, Ind., said 
cheerleaders are chosen more for their spirit 
than gymnastic ability. 

New jumps and flips are learned every 
August at Memphis State University, where the 


MEN’S CHEERLEADERS: (Front row) J. Sauer, J. 
Dockery, S. Phillips, S. Gordon. (Back row) D. Augenstein, B. 
Morgan, T. Daugherty, S. Tilton, T. Rhoades. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL CHEERLEADERS: M. 
Sheryak, S. Sadler, T. Jacobs, J. Lasley, L. Todd, L. Niles. 


PART OF A FOUR-HIGH MOUNT, Bary Morgan, An- 
nette Thurman and Shelley Phillips cheer at the Austin Peay 
game. The triangular mount was a part of a football cheer. 


squad attends camp sponsored by the Univer- 
sal Cheerleaders Association. 

However, the cheerleaders say they do not 
want to be pure entertainment. Their goal is to 
“get the crowd up.” Rhoades said, “If we can’t 
help determine the outcome of the game, then 
we don’t deserve the name of cheerleaders.” 

The squad is considered a closely knit group. 
“All 12 of us are very good friends,” Phillips 
said. She said the general esprit de corps con- 
tributes to their cheering effectiveness. 

Subject to the dictums, of the student affairs 
office, cheerleaders judge tryouts, do gym- 
nastics exhibitions and make posters. They are 
also responsible for assembling and grooming 
Big Red before each game. 

Carey will graduate this spring and turn over 
the duties of Big Red to Mark Greer, a junior 
from Hodgenville. L] 
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Jimmy Feix pulls his late-model Mercury into the parking 
lot beside Smith Stadium. He arrives early because his job 
demands it — he is Western’s head football coach, and to- 
day his team will play Northern Michigan. 
| Actually, today’s early start is typical for Feix, 48. Since 
| becoming head coach here in 1968, he says, he has 
worked 16 to 18 hours a day — every day during the 11- 
week season and on most days the rest of the year. 

Feix loves his job, even when things don’t go well. The 
1979 season, for example, wasn’t one of his best. He won 
half his games, and he — and Western fans — were used 
to winning about 70 percent of games. 

And in 1977, the Hilltoppers, who two years earlier 
4 y é had finished second nationally in the National Collegiate 
i & ogo sg Athletic Association’s Division II, won one game, lost 

7 Fe Re eight and tied one. Not exactly championship material. 

Feix says now that the 1977 team is one of his favorites 
4 because even if it didn’t win, it tried hard, and that’s the 
| important thing. 
| 
| 


| D It is 8 am., Saturday, Oct. 6. A cool wind is blowing as 


Feix’s teams have won 84 games, lost 37 and tied five 
over the years, which may help explain his philosophy of 
winning. 
continued on page 206 


BLACKBOARD SCRIBBLES illustrate plays as Jimmy Feix, head football coach, 
teaches Football Coaching. The class is offered as an elective 


IN THE LOCKER ROOM, Feix prays with the team after the game. Feix said he en- 
i courages his players to let religion into their lives. “But | try to without appearing to be 
‘holier than thou’ or without forcing religion down anybody's throat.” 
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Jimmy Feix 
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“| don’t think it (losing) is anything to be em- 
barrassed about. We'll do everything within the 
rules and within what is ethical to win. 

A native of Henderson, Feix was a standout 
high school quarterback, and he was All- 
American at Western, where he set passing 
records that lasted more than 15 years. 

Feix has an air of confidence about him. He 
shows it in the way he talks, the way he walks, 
the way he greets a visitor. He doesn’t just 
shake a hand, he grasps it — confidently. 

Feix is almost constantly organizing — 
recruiting, scouting, running practice sessions, 
giving interviews, getting tickets for supporters. 
He carries a small book that helps him know 
where he should be at all times. He can tell 
precisely how many minutes he has to do 
almost anything. He even has an alarm watch 
to help keep up with his time. 

“’m really not interested in much outside of 
football and Western,” he said. “I tell people 
I’ve had two loves in my life — my wife and my 
school.” 

Any conversation about his team eventually 
turns to that team’s success. Mementos on his 
desk tell of Coach of the Year honors and of 
team championships. 

He said keeping a positive attitude is impor- 
tant, and his main interest outside football — 
religion — helps with that. 

“It gives me a positive, optimistic outlook. It’s 
not like in athletics, when you don’t know how 
the game’s going to end. A Christian, because 
of his faith, knows how it’s going to turn out.” 

Feix said he encourages his players to let 


religion influence their lives. “But I try to 
without appearing to be ‘holier than thou’ or 
without forcing it down anybody's throat.” 

Though candid in interviews, he still keeps a 
distance between himself and the listener. It’s 
part of the coaching trade: Never show all your 
cards. He appears a simple man, but talking to 
him gives the impression that there is much 
more to him than what comes with being a 
small-college coach. 

Part of that sets him aside from the clichéd, 
win-at-all-costs college football coach: He 
places as much importance on players’ success 
in school as on the football field. 

“If they don’t pass the course,” Feix said, 
“they've got to feel like they've lost.” 

After more than 20 years as a graduate assis- 
tant coach, an assistant coach and head coach, 
Feix said he still loves coaching. 

Several assistants have left for jobs at larger 
colleges and in professional football. A visitor 
asked Feix whether he had ever wished he had 
done that. 

He leaned back in his desk chair, took a 
drink of coffee and smiled. “I’ve never regretted 
it. 

“Western is the ideal place. A guy would be a 
fool to leave here — unless he’s run off.” 

But he knows that the time will come when 
he must retire, and he doesn’t believe it will be 
many more years. But, he quickly added, he 
has set no “target date” for retirement. 

“I sort of had as a goal being head coach 
here longer than anyone else had ever been. 
This year has done it.” 


FEIX SPENDS every Friday night scouting for prospective 
players at high school football games including this one in 
Nashville, Tenn. He schedules his time carefully. 


Feix found success on Nov. 6 against 
Northern Michigan and again a week later 
against Tennessee Tech. The _ Hilltoppers, 
however, lost to Eastern because of what many 
people considered a mistake by Feix. But he 
took it in stride, again realizing that there is 
more to life than winning. 

But winning, to be sure, is more fun, and Feix 
seems a lot happier after a win than after a loss. 
After the Northern Michigan game, which 
Western won, 28-21, Feix stood in the equip- 
ment room of the locker room, talking to report- 
ers and well-wishers. 

His oldest son, Jimmy Jr., came in with a 
chocolate bar. Feix eats one after every game. 


Supporters brought little boys by to shake 


hands with the coach, and everyone, including 
Feix, seemed to be in a happy, relaxed mood. It 
was a nice scene, one that is all but unknown at 
many colleges. 

But somewhere deep in Feix’s mind had to 
be the words of the public address announcer 
as the team left the field: “T’d like to remind you 
of the home game next week with Tennessee 
Tech.” 

Next week. Another game, another week of 
preparing and planning, practice and hard 
work. But that’s all next week. For the moment, 
at least, Jimmy Feix could rightly be called a 
success. 


Alan Judd O 


AN EXCITED HOP gets Jimmy Feix closer to his team. Feix 
congratulates defensive end Larry Taylor after Western won 
24-20 at Austin Peay in their first victory of the season. 


ONE OF FEIX’S many Coach of the Year Awards decorates 
his desk. He has won the honor several times from the Ohio 
Valley Conference along with other awards. 
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TOUCHDOWN. Sophomore tailback Elmer Caldwell taunts 
the football after carrying it across the goal line for a score. 


Caldwell was one of many young running backs coach Jimmy 
Feix used during the season. 


Breaking even 


When head football coach Jimmy Feix had time to sit 
down, relax and think about the possibilities of the sea- 
son, he couldn’t help imagining another Ohio Valley 
Conference championship — a goal he had reached 
five times since becoming head coach 11 years ago. 

And why not? Seventeen of 22 starters returned 
from last year’s young but talented team that won 
eight of 10 games and finished undefeated in con- 
ference play, a feat Western had accomplished only 
twice in 30 years. The Hilltoppers also made a strong 
bid to compete for their first Division I-AA crown 
before being passed over by the selection committee. 

Feix, however, was cautious when forecasting about 
the season. “We’re a year away from being a good 
team, mostly because we're still young,’ Feix said. 
“We'll be competitive if we stay healthy. I see us 
finishing second or third.” He was right — almost. 

Western finished a disappointing fourth, 3-3 in the 
conference and 5-5 overall. The winning combination 
that worked the previous year wasn’t there. Instead, 
those factors that Feix had mentioned — injuries and 
youth — plagued the team. 

The problem that had contributed to the 1977 
team’s 1-8-1 mark, Western’s worst ever, was back 
again. By the end of the year, three of Western’s 
All-OVC defensive players had been hurt and the top 
two tailbacks had played just three games apiece. 

1978 OVC Defensive Player of the Year, cornerback 
Carl Brazley, sprained an ankle in preseason and never 


A DEFENSIVE PLAY by Murray’s Tommy Houk keeps Eddie Preston from catching a 
pass in the Hilltoppers’ season-ending 30-20 loss to the OVC champion Racers. The 
Nashville senior ended his four-year career with a school-record 23 touchdowns. 

Lewis Gardner 


regained form. Senior linebacker and co-captain 
Charles DeLacey was leading the league in tackles 
when he tore ligaments in his right knee, ending his 
season in the sixth game. All-OVC end Tim Ford broke 
his right ankle in the next-to-last game. 

Western’s top running back, Nate Jones, tore the 
cartilage in his right knee in the third game and 
never returned. His backup, sophomore Barry Skaggs, 
missed seven games with a hyper-extended left elbow. 
In addition, offensive tackles Tim Bereiter and Chet 
Horne had surgery in the offseason that kept them 
from playing and linebacker Dave Cross ripped a 
cartilage in his left leg, ending his season a week 
before the first game. 

After the injuries, the problem of inexperience 
followed. When Brazley was hurt, the defensive 
secondary comprised sophomores Charles Dilliard, 
Lamont Meacham and freshman Davlin Mullen. When 
Bereiter and Horne didn’t return, freshman Steve 
Catlett stepped in. When linebackers Cross and 
DeLacey were injured, sophomore Tom Tussey and 
junior Bryan Gray filled in. And two highly touted 
sophomore transfers from Tennessee, Ford and 
Donnie Evans, hadn’t played in a year. 

But injuries and youth were not the only factors 
in the disappointing season. The offense never executed 
consistently. The Hilltoppers had a whopping 38 
fumbles, 24 of which they lost, compared to seven 
lost the previous year. Quarterback John Hall threw 
13 interceptions and reserve Ralph Antone threw 
two, and the turnovers always seemed to come in 


crucial situations. 
continued on page 210 
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Western’s bone-crushing defense, a 
trademark of Topper teams, wasn’t there. After 
leading the league in defense in 1978, the team 
dropped to third in 1979. The bids left by two- 
time All-OVC lineman Tony Towns and All- 
OVC linebacker Reginald Hayden, who 
graduated, were to be filled by Ford and Evans. 
But neither was as effective as his predecessor. 

The kicking team was weak, too. Freshman 
Ricky Anderson hit four of 10 field goals, and 
Marvin Davis missed his only attempt. Two of 
Anderson’s kicks could have won or tied 
ballgames. 

Despite the weaknesses, Western improved 
in many areas. Western had its strongest run- 
ning attack in years. Despite the injuries to Jones 
and Skaggs, the Toppers rushed for 2,051 
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ASSISTANT HEAD COACH Butch Gilbert halts play dur- 
ing practice by raising his arms. The 10th-year coach helped 
make the offensive line one of the best in the conference. 


MUSCLES STRAINING, Fort Knox sophomore Marty 
Jaggers works out on a neck strengthening machine after a 
Western practice. 


yards, compared to 1,247 for their opponents. 
Five players rushed for more than 200 yards, 
led by Elmer Caldwell’s 572. Western out- 
rushed its opponents by 81 yards per game. 

In the air, Hall was deadly, hitting on 108 of 
215 passes for 1,418 yards, and 10 
touchdowns, making him OVC Offensive 
Player of the Year. Sophomore Ralph Antone 
showed promise, hitting on 12 of 17 passes. 

Hall’s favorite receiver was again Eddie 
Preston. The senior from Nashville led the 
league with 39 receptions for 739 yards. Not far 
behind was Ricky Gwinn, who caught 30 passes 
for 360 yards, third best in the league. 

Feix used the I—formation for the 11th time 
in 11 years, and the reliable offense produced a 
conference-leading 371 yards per game. The 
passing average, 165 yards per game, was tops 
in the league, and Western was third in rushing, 
with 205 yards per game. 


Brian Pickerill 


Bob Skipper 


Anchoring the offensive line was two-time 
All-OVC pick Jeff Alsup. The line of Alsup, 
Catlett, Pete Walters, Phil Rich and Greg 
Gallas, became the team’s steadiest group. 

But a lack of depth had Feix worried in 
preseason. “I was very happy with our offensive 
line,” Feix said. “It was one of the points that I 
thought may be weak, but instead turned out to 
be very reliable.” 

Defensively, co-captain Carl Estell, 
linebacker, led the team on tackles with 131. 
Junior Brad Todd was a surprise, leading the 
team in tackles for losses and finishing second 
in total tackles. Barry Bumm, a sophomore 
safety, led the team in interceptions with three 
and was the team’s third-leading tackler. 

Western started out slow, losing to two Divi- 
sion I schools by large margins. But the Toppers 
quickly regrouped, winning their next three 
games, setting up an all-important showdown 


with Eastern. Western moved the ball freely 
against the Colonels, but couldn’t score when it 
got inside the 30-yard line. Still, Western had a 
chance to win with the ball on the one-yard line 
and 32 seconds remaining. But confusion 
reigned on the Topper sideline, and the 
coaching staff elected to go for a field goal. The 
kick was blocked, and Western was sunk. That 
loss seemed to let the air out of the Hilltoppers; 
they performed poorly against Morehead the 
next week in a game that all but eliminated 
Western from the conference race. 

The season in review: 

Western at UT-CHATTANOOGA, 41-28 — 
Western suffered its third straight opening-day 
defeat to UT-C. The Moccasins rolled up 430 
offensive yards to spearhead a 41-28 win. 

Western led, 21-19, at halftime, but Ed Stan- 
ford scored on a third-quarter, 18-yard 

continued on page 212 
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RED TOWELS are for more than waving. Injured tailback 
Nate Jones uses a red towel to shield his eyes after a play as 
Tony Wells watches the action. Jones was the team’s leading 
rusher and kickoff return man until the season’s third game 
when he tore a cartilage in his right knee. 


TENNESSEE TRANSFER Tim Ford and Tom Tussey 
pressure Lamar quarterback Larry Haynes. Haynes threw for 
276 yards as the visiting Cardinals slapped Western with one 
of its worst defeats ever, 58-27. 


Ron Hoskins 
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touchdown pass from Dennis Berkery to give 
the Mocs the lead for good. 

Preston caught seven passes for 121 yards 
and two touchdowns. 

LAMAR at Western, 58-27 — Lamar scored 
more points against a Western team than any 
team had since 1923 in its 58-27 win. Lamar 
was Western’s second consecutive Division | 
foe. 

Lamar quarterbacks Larry Haynes and 
reserve Mike Long riddled the Topper defen- 
sive secondary by combining to hit 21 of 28 
passes for 323 yards and five touchdown 
passes. 

Western’s offense struggled, turning the ball 
over on three interceptions and one fumble, 
which the Cardinals turned into scores. 

WESTERN at Austin Peay, 24-20 — Tailback 
Nate Jones, making his first appearance in the 
game since injuring his knee during Western’s 
first offensive series, took a third-quarter kickoff 
93 yards for the winning score in Western’s 24- 
20 victory. 

Jones, then Western’s leading rusher, was 
found to have a torn cartilage in his right knee, 
requiring surgery and sidelining him for the 
season. 

The game was in doubt until a Peay pass fell 
incomplete at the goal line on the game’s next- 
to-last play. 

Northern Michigan at WESTERN, 28-21 — 
Western’s defense met preseason expectations 
for the first time as it limited the visitors to just 
eight yards rushing in a 28-21 win. 

“Our defense hasn’t been playing well, but 
today they wouldn't give up,” Feix said. “The 
defense didn’t give up when it got burned 
early.” Western stopped Northern Michigan 
players nine times for 46 yards in losses. 

Western scored the first three times it had the 
ball, on Preston’s 25-yard end around, Jerry 
Flippin’s 23-yard catch and Preston’s 31-yard 
reception. 

Tennessee Tech at WESTERN, 49-7 — 
Western scored five of the first seven times it 
had the ball enroute to a 49-7 thrashing of 
Tech. 


Todd Buchanan 


YOUNG ADMIRERS slap hands with Eddie Preston before 
a Western workout. Preston’s leaping catches on the field and 
his quiet manner off, made him one of the fans’ favorites in 
his last year on the Hill. 


DESPITE DEFENSIVE PRESSURE of two UT- 
Chattanooga players, John Hall launches a pass. Western lost 
the opening game, 41-28, but Hall connected on 16 of 31 
passes for 251 yards enroute to over 1,400 yards for the 
season and OVC Offensive Player of the Year honors. 


In winning its third straight game, Western 
amassed 451 yards — its high for the year — 
and had 26 first downs while holding the 
hapless Golden Eagles to four first downs. 

“Our players were mentally prepared and 
didn’t lose concentration when we got ahead,” 
Feix said. “Some of the things we did today 
were the mark of a good football team.” 

Preston caught a second-quarter, 39-yard 
touchdown pass to set a school record for 
career touchdown receptions, with 21. He 
broke the record of All-American Porter 
Williams, set in 1973. 

Western at EASTERN KENTUCKY, 8-6 — 
Unlike the previous year, when a last-second 
field goal gave Western a narrow win, Eastern 
blocked a field goal attempt in the game’s clos- 
ing seconds to ensure an 8-6 win. 

Playing before the largest crowd to see an 
OVC sporting event in Richmond, Colonels 
James Shelton and Danny Martin blocked 
freshman Ricky Anderson’s 18-yard attempt 
with 32 seconds remaining. 

The Hilltoppers had the ball inside their 30- 
yard line six times, but only scored once against 
Eastern, which later won the Division I-AA 
National Championship. 

MOREHEAD at Western, 3-0 — Western was 
shutout for the first time at home since 1964 
and for the first time ever at Smith Stadium as 
Morehead spoiled the Hilltopper’s 50th 
homecoming game, 3-0. 

“We were trying so hard to win that we tried 
too hard,” Feix said. “After the Eastern game, 
the players wanted to win this one so bad that 
they started making mental mistakes. We 
couldn’t get 11 guys doing the right thing at the 
same time.” 

Western continued to have offensive trou- 
bles. Two drives were stopped short of the goal 
line, a field goal was missed, and a Hall pass 
was intercepted in the end zone on third down 
and goal from the two-yard line. 

WESTERN at Middle Tennessee, 17-12 — 

continued on page 214 


TWO Middle Tennessee defenders pursue as Jo Jo Lee eyes 
the open field. Western defeated the winless Blue Raiders 17- 
21. Lee came on late in the season to boost a backfield that 
had been weakened by injuries. 


Lewis Gardner 
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FOOTBALL RESULTS 
Won 5 Lost 5 


UT-CHATTANOOGA 
LAMAR 

Austin Peay 

Northern Michigan 

Tennessee Tech 

EASTERN KENTUCKY 
MOREHEAD 

Middle Tennessee 12 
Northern lowa 17 
MURRAY STATE 30 


A BALLET-LIKE LEAP by Lamont Meacham is not too late 
to stop Northern Michigan’s Pat Roche from catching a pass. 
But inexperience in the young Topper defensive backfield 
became a team weakness as the season progressed. 


DOUBLE EIGHTS Ricky Gwinn is tackled by a Murray 
defender after a short gain. The Racer’s defense limited 
Western to 235 yards, 136 below its average. Murray won 
the battle between the conference's best offensive team 
(Western) and the best defensive team (Murray) 30-20. 


Lewis Gardner 
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Breaking evencon. 


Hall scored the winning touchdown on a one- 
yard keeper in the third quarter as Western 
triumphed, 17-12, to even its record at 4-4. 

Western helped the winless Blue Raiders stay 
in the game, committing five turnovers, two of 
which led to scores. 

Despite the win, Western was eliminated 
from the conference title chase when Murray 
and Eastern won the same day. 

WESTERN at Northern Iowa, 24-17 — 
Western defeated the nation’s 10th-ranked 
Division II team, 24-17, behind Elmer 
Caldwell’s fourth-quarter, 58-yard touchdown 
run. 

Caldwell rushed for a team season-high 135 
yards, all gained in the second half. 

For the first time in the season, the Toppers 
come from behind to win, scoring 24 points 
straight in the second half to dash the Panthers’ 
hopes of making the playoffs. 

MURRAY at Western, 30-20 — Murray 
scored three times in three minutes in the 
second quarter to take a 27-7 lead before winn- 
ing, 30-20, With the win, the Racers captured 
their first OVC title since 1951. 

The game matched the conference’s best 
defensive team, Murray, against the OVC’s best 
offensive team, Western. But the Racers won 
out by holding the hosts to 235 yards while 
gaining 323. 

“This was another game that seemed typical 
of the season,” Feix said. 

“A little something here and a little 
something there and we would’ve won the ball 
game.” Feix said, “It seemed so close to the 
season that we were hoping it would be.” 

Kevin Stewart 0 


WESTERN’S RICKY GWINN (88) eyes a loose football 
fumbled by a teammate. During the game Western used a 
crushing defense against the run, allowing Northern Michigan 
only eight yards rushing, to defeat the Division II foe, 28-21. 

David Frank 
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FOOTBALL: (Front row) K. Bennett, C. Smith, A. Rogan, E. 
Preston, C. DeLacey, C. Estelle, C. Brazley, J. Alsup, R. 
Colter. (Second row) J. Lee, D. Elliott, K. Key, P. Rich, P. 
Walters, R. White, R. Rose, G. Gallas, R. Farmer, J. Hall, K. 
Kast, R. Gwinn, D. Cross. (Third row) C. Freeman, R. Hunter, 
T. Snardon, M. Curnutte, P. Evans, B. Gray, J. Newby, D. 
Evans, T. Ford, M. Blackbum, S. Catlett, T. Tussey, C. Dillard, 
P. Holt, B. Todd. (Fourth row) D. Mullen, Wayne Hale, T. 
Wells, M. McCartey, T. Jarrell, R. Antone, B. Bumm, L. 
Meacham, M. Nelson, B. Skaggs, L. Taylor, J. Flippin, D. 
Suggs, M. Miller, M. Jaggers, E. Caldwell, M. Davis. (Fifth row) 
P. Stieve, R. Anderson, K. Jernigan, J. Gob, G. Gray, E. Battle, 
B. Cheatham, R. Johnson, M. Moore, P. Simpson, J. Pase, J. 
Bender, J. Woodruff, R. Zacharie, G. Ray, G. Barnes. (Sixth 
row) B. Ford, J. Froelich, M. Deruzzo, R. Gilland, P. Atsalis, 
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C. Grinter, J. Huff, K McElvaney, S. Ingram, A Jones, E. 
Mallard, R. Sampson, R. Hampton, A. Sanders, J. Dillon, T. 
Latham. (Seventh row) D. Bolin, G. McReynolds, N. Shelton, 
J, Davis, G. Mitchell, J. Carey, S. Grimsley, N. Neuner, L. 
Cann, M. Little, D. Storer, C. Bergett, W. McGhin, T. 
Kopatich, A. White. (Eighth row) P. Revilett, D. Ralston, J 
Hall, D. Erie, T. Shaffer, T. Fox, C. Crawford, J. Alsobrook, M. 
Chaffing, J. Kvenzi, T. Kessinger, B. Michaels, W. Brown, K. 
Holland, Z. Lynum, J. Feix, B. Taylor, P. Riley. (Ninth row) D. 
Geary, J. Gray, L. Shipley, J. Alvey, N. Skaggs, J. Lewis, J 
English, D. Drake, F. Tate, T. Thomas, M. Clark, L. Starnes, K. 
Pickett, R. Clemons, T. Barron, T. Bruggeman. (Back row) S. 
Clark, L. Walker, B. Rafferty, B. Hape, J. Feix, B. Gilbert, L 
Murray, R. Dunn, B. Edwards. 
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The best of times, 
the worst of times 


The plot for Western’s basketball season 
was simple — and fun. But 


the happy ending never came. 


Once there was a place where the most vivid 
imaginations could be set free for only 15 cents 
— the movie house. The plot and the endings 
were always the same. And no matter how 
happy or how sad the story, in the end was 
always a happy ending. 

The men’s basketball season went much the 
same way. But with one slight difference. 
Western’s season didn’t have a happy ending. 

Instead, a sadness was reflected in the eyes 
of head basketball coach Gene Keady as he 
stood at the lectern in a special press room in 
Diddle Arena March 7. 

It was the end of the movie; the end of the 
season. And the end was sad. 

Keady stood stiffly, staring into the bright 
lights of the television cameras. 

The press questions were slow to come. Most 
reporters were waiting for Keady to explain an 
improbable happening — how his team lost a 
seemingly invincible 18-point halftime lead 
against Virginia Tech in the opening round of 
the NCAA basketball tournament, only to lose 
89-85 in overtime. 


INTENSE EXPRESSIONS etch the faces of Western’s Jack 
Washington and Eastern’s Dale Jenkins as both follow the 
flight of Washington’s shot. Western avenged an earlier 
defeat by beating the Colonels 72-64 in Diddle Arena. 


Roger Sommer 


It’s the dream of every coach, every team, 
every player to make it to the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association tournament. 
Western made it. And then Western lost. It was 
just like in those old movies — plenty of action 
and emotion, but no happy ending. 

The end came when two giants from Tech, 
6-foot-9 forward Dale Solomon and 6-8 center 
Wayne Robinson, came to life. The duo scored 
26 second-half points while Western stood idly 
by. In the end, it was 6-1 Dexter Reid’s putback 
of an errant Solomon shot that tied the game 
and sent it into overtime. 

Western was no match for the Gobblers in 
overtime. Tech took the initial lead, and it was 
Reid, a 66 percent foul shooter, who finished 
off Western by hitting all four of his foul shots 
and a layup in the game’s final minute. 

“Its hard to understand sometimes, but 
we've done it all year. We just can’t handle a 
lead,” Keady explained. “We talked about it at 
the half, coming out and dominating the first 
five minutes. But we just don’t seem to have 
that killer instinct.” 

For the second-year coach from Larden, 
Kan., the loss was an unhappy ending to a 
happy season. Keady’s full expectations came 
true as his team jelled to become the type of 
team that he had come from an assistant 


coaching position at Arkansas to build. 

The excitement of winning brought fans to 
13,500-seat Diddle Arena in droves that hadn’t 
been seen since a seven-footer named Jim 
McDaniels was scoring points and collecting 
rebounds at an All-American pace in 1971. In 
early January, the two-millionth fan walked into 
Diddle. For the season, the arena averaged 
9,097 fans per game. 

The Hilltoppers’ 21-8 record was the best 
since that McDaniels-led 1971 team finished 
24-6, and went to the NCAA final four before 
losing there, then winning the consolation 
game. 

The fans came out to see Keady. Clutching a 
program in one hand and a red towel in the 
other, Keady lead Western to back-to-back win- 
ning seasons. The fans loved it. And the fans 
loved Keady. He was a Bobby Knight-type 
coach who drove his team for perfection. The 
scowl that covered his face for most of a game 
was the scowl of competition, the scowl of 
determination to win. 

Just as he fought for victory on the court, 
Keady fought for recognition from the fans. 
“None of the games we lost this year were up- 
sets,” he once claimed. “We went past our ex- 
pectations this year. But the fans don’t under- 
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stand that. They just remember the last game.” 

And the fans came to see the players. 

They came to see Tony Wilson, taking those 
long, deer-like strides, then dipping slightly, 
elbows tucked in and leaping gracefully as high 
as he could, many times to slam dunk the ball 
with power. 

There was Alex Mosley, the 6-10 sophomore 
who seldom got to play, despite fans’ ardent 
pleas to let Alex in. And when he did get in, 
everyone held his breath, wanting Mosley to 
score. He ended with three points for the year. 

There was Craig McCormick, seeming to hit 
almost every shot he took. And Billy Bryant, 
dribbling the ball so hard it seemed the floor 
would break, but when Bryant pulled up for his 
jump shot, the touch had incredible softness. 

There was Rick Wray’s unorthodox double- 
clutch jump shot. It seemed to rip the net with 
ease. And there were Jack Washington’s rain- 
bow jump shots, and Mike Prince’s goofy layups 
and Trey Trumbo’s mechanical dribbling. And 
the others. They were all there to entertain, to 
compete, to win. 

The season started slowly. After splitting four 
games with Rollins, Illinois State, Duquesne 
and Florida A & M, Western traveled to 
Freedom Hall to play Evansville the opening 
night of the Louisville Holiday Classic. 

Western whipped the Purple Aces, 75-61, 
but got a worse whipping itself the next night 
when the eventual NCAA champion Louisville 
Cardinals administered a 96-74 beating. It was 
the season’s worst loss for the Hilltoppers. 

So Western went home for Christmas licking 
its wounds. The season of fun and love and gift- 
giving was good to the Hilltoppers, however. A 
year ago, Santa had left a package labeled “do 
not open until Christmas.” 

Santa, of course, was Maryland coach Lefty 
Drisell, and the gift he left was 6-5 transfer 
guard Billy Bryant. Unhappy with his situation 
at Maryland, Bryant transferred between school 
terms in January 1979. After sitting out the re- 
quired year, Bryant became eligible to play for 
Western in its first game after Christmas, against 
a highly regarded Florida State team. 

The heralded Bryant missed his first shot as a 
Hilltopper, and then sank his next nine. 
Western was on its way. 

Western lost that game on a last-second tip- 
in of an air ball, but the team promptly ran off 
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LEAPING TO BLOCK A SHOT, center Craig McCormick 
intimidates Rollins’ Bob Seelman into altering his shot. 
McCormick, a sophomore center, led the team in scoring, 
rebounding and shooting percentage. His dominating play 
eared him All-Ohio Valley Conference honors. 


IN A PLAY representative of Hilltopper hustle throughout 
the season, Mike Prince steps between teammate Kurtis 
Townsend and a Tennessee Tech player while going after a 
loose ball. Western crushed the visitors 97-72. 
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AN ANXIOUS Tina Jacobs, a women’s cheerleader, 
clenched a towel at the Eastern-Western game at Richmond. 
The women’s cheerleaders stood in the stands with Western’s 
crowd as the men lost to Eastern. 


Mike Lawrence 
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nine straight wins to bring its record to an im- 
pressive 12-4. 

Bryant freed starting guard Trumbo to be 
able to do more things. Before Bryant arrived, 
Keady hadn't settled on another starting guard, 
and Trumbo had to do all the ballhandling. 
Bryant took some of the load off his hands. 

Although Bryant was a big factor in the 
Hilltoppers’ success, there were other factors 
just as important. One was the maturation of 
the team’s younger players, especially McCor- 
mick. 

McCormick came to Western as a heralded 
prep star from Ottawa, Ill., but the 6-9 center 
did little his first year. Then McCormick made a 
complete turn-around. The skinny center 
became the Hilltoppers’ leading scorer and 
rebounder. He also led the conference in field- 


: 


Roger Sommer 


A LOOSE BASKETBALL catches the attention of Billy 
Bryant and Murray State’s Jerry Smith. Bryant, a: transfer 
from Maryland, became an important factor in Western’s 21- 
win season, after he became eligible to play in January. 


RESERVES Kevin Dildy and Tony Wilson prepare to slap 
hands as cheerleaders Scott Tilton and Shelley Philips look 
on. The four celebrated after the Hilltoppers defeated 
OVC rival Eastern Kentucky. Western lost to Eastern in an 
earlier game. 


goal shooting and was named to the all- 
tournament team in every tournament he 
played in. Along with Bryant, he became the 
player Western turned to when it needed to 
score. 

Wilson, a high school All-American from 
Lexington Lafayette, was expected to play a key 
role. Wilson’s trademarks were his great leaping 
ability and his spectacular dunk shots. He 
progressed as the season did, and proved he 
could shoot from outside by winning the 
Murray game at Murray with a last-second 22- 
foot jump shot. 

Sophomore guard Kevin Dildy also played 
well, and probably could have started for a lot of 
teams in the conference. But there was too 
much talent on the Western squad. 

Another important factor in the team’s 
success was its unselfishness. Because of 
Keady’s tight control of his ballplayers, Western 
passed the ball well, and always seemed to hit 
the open man. 

Keady said one of the team’s better points 
was its harmony. All his players seemed to like 
each other and got along well, he said. If there 
was dissension on the team, it didn’t show on 
the court. 

The last factor was that the players were now 
under their second year of Keady and, 
therefore, better adapted to his system of ball 
playing. 

When Keady first showed Western fans his 
disciplined, controlled offense, many disap- 
proved. But as Western started winning, the 
fans and players got used to Keady’s patient of- 
fense that called for good shot selection and 
running the fast break only when it was there. 
Setting an OVC field-goal shooting record 
proved the system’s effectiveness. 

So Western was riding a nine-game winning 
streak when it trekked to Richmond to face 
arch-rival Eastern in what people were calling a 
rematch of the previous year’s OVC title game 
that Western lost when an Eastern player sank 
two free throws after a foul was called when 
time had expired. 

Just like that title game, this contest stayed 
close until Eastern won 84-82, to end the 
Hilltoppers’ winning string. 

Western promptly won five straight games 
before losing to OVC foe Morehead. Western 
then won four more before losing to South 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY fans illustrate the intense rivalry 
between Eastern and Western during the 1979-1980 season. 


A PACKED CROWD at Eastern watches as Jack Washing- 
ton walks off the floor after Eastern defeated Western 84-82. 
The game was billed as a rematch of last year's OVC champ- 
ionship game which Eastern won on a controversial call. 
David Frank 
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Carolina in its regular season finale. 

Included in those wins was a thrilling 56-55 
win at Murray that gave Western the right to 
host the OVC tournament. That game wasn’t 
decided until the last minute when Wilson took 
a pass from Trumbo and sank the game- 
winning shot with less than five seconds left. 

Five days later, Western had to go into triple 
overtime at Diddle Arena to beat a tough Mid- 
dle Tennessee team. A Hilltopper loss would 
have given the right to host the tournament 
back to Murray. 

On Feb. 28 and March 1, the OVC tourna- 


PLAYERS on Western’s bench wear different expressions af- 
ter an official's call at Eastern. The reserves played a key role 
in the Hilltopper’s success last season. Western lost little 
strength when the second team came in to rest starters. 


David Frank 


ment was played at Diddle. And what an affair it 
was. Western had to starve off a hungry Eastern 
team in the opening game before winning, 84- 
83, in overtime. Murray, meanwhile knocked 
off Morehead. 

So the two OVC favorites met again, but this 
time for the right to go to the NCAA tourna- 
ment and a shot at big money and national ex- 
posure. For Western it was an extremely impor- 
tant win, because Diddle Arena was one of two 
Mideast opening and second-round sites. A win 
might lead Western to play on its home court. 

At halftime, however, even the most loyal 
Hilltopper fans were concerned. The visiting 

continued on page 225 
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A BOUNCE PASS is the only way senior Mike Prince can 
find a way to get around the outstretched arms of Eastern 
Kentucky's James “Turk” Tillman. Prince ended a four-year 
career on the Hill by becoming Western’s 17th player to pass 
the -1,000-point mark for a career. 
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RICK WRAY’ swipe at the ball misses as Virginia Tech’s 
Les Solomon scores two of his 22 second-half points. 
Solomon led a second-half rally that wiped out an 18-point 
Western halftime lead, and sent the Hilltoppers to defeat in 
the first round of the NCAA playoffs. David Frank 


CHEERLEADERS Dale Augenstein, Scott Tilton and 
Tom Daugherty show their sorrow after Western lost 89-85 to 
Virginia Tech in Diddle Arena in the first round of the NCAA 
playoffs. The defeat ended Western’s season. 


Todd Buchanan 


Racers had jumped out to a 31-19 advantage, 
and things didn’t look good for Western. But 
Western came back behind the spirited play of 
its reserves, Bryant’s surge at the start of the half 
and McCormick’s second-half play to win 54- 
Si 

Western fans and players were ecstatic over 
the news a few days later that the NCAA 
Basketball Selection Committee had decided to 
keep the Hilltoppers at home. It was a once-in- 
a-lifetime chance, the chance of playing an 
NCAA game on your court. 

When news that Virginia Tech was Western’s 
opponent reached the campus, most fans were 
happy because Tech wasn’t a big-time college 
basketball name. It had, however, finished 
second to Louisville in the Metro Conference. 

When Western spurted out to a 19-point 
lead against the Gobblers in the first half, many 
fans were thinking ahead to who the winner of 
the contest would play — Indiana. But that’s 
where Western’s bubble burst, and the season- 
long nemesis of being unable to hold a lead 
finished the Hilltoppers. And the season ended 
— on a sad note. 


Kevin Stewart 0 


MEN’S BASKETBALL TEAM: (Front row) G. Burbach, B. 
Bryant, M. Prince, T. Trumbo, J. Washington, K. Townsend. 
(Second row) J. Powell, M. Edmonds, K. Dildy, M. Reese, T. 


Men’s Basketball Results 


Won 21 Lost 8 
WESTERN 104 Rollins 73 
Western 55 ILLINOIS STATE 66 
Western 73 DUQUESNE 84 
WESTERN 87 Florida A&M 60 
WESTERN 75 Evansville 61 
Western 74 LOUISVILLE 96 
Western 65 FLORIDA STATE 67 
WESTERN 66 Butler 62 
WESTERN 63 Louisiana Tech 59 
WESTERN 71 East Tennessee 59 
WESTERN 92 Akron 58 
WESTERN 97 Tennessee Tech 72 
WESTERN 68 Murray State 48 
WESTERN 94 Austin Peay 71 
WESTERN 71 Dayton 65 
WESTERN 62 Middle Tennessee 58 
Western 82 EASTERN KENTUCKY 84 
WESTERN 86 Morehead State 79 
WESTERN 74 Eastern Kentucky 62 
WESTERN 70 Akron 68 
WESTERN 75 Tennessee Tech 56 
Western 73 MOREHEAD STATE 76 
WESTERN 70 Austin Peay 51 
WESTERN 56 Murray 55 
WESTERN 81 Middle Tennessee 79 
Western 65 SOUTH CAROLINA 73 
WESTERN 84 Eastern Kentucky 83 
WESTERN 54 Murray 51 
Western 85 VIRGINIA TECH 89 


Wilson, C. McCormick, A. Mosley, R. Wray, P. White, K. Ellis, 
D. Perry, D. Evans. (Back row) R. Schnepp, C. Haskins, G. 
Keady, R. Hite, B. Weber, B. Edwards 
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Passing on the towel | 


It was a rainy Sunday, and cold, too, es- 
pecially for the middle of April. 

But the weather did nothing to reduce the 
crowd size for the news conference in the 
regents room in Wetherby Administration 
Building. This was something important to the 
people there — Western was naming a new 
basketball coach. 

Four days earlier, Gene Keady, who had 
coached the Hilltoppers for two seasons, had 
announced he was leaving Western for Purdue, 
a bigger school that was offering a bigger salary, 
a bigger recruiting base and a bigger reputation, 
to say nothing of a chance to coach in the Big 
Ten, considered one of the top basketball con- 
ferences in the country. 

So on this cold, wet Sunday afternoon, Presi- 
dent Donald Zacharias announced that the new 
coach would be Clem Haskins, a star for the 
Hilltoppers in the mid-1960s and an assistant 
coach the past two seasons. 

It was not much of a surprise. 

Since rumors began that Keady was leaving, 
the only name mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor was Haskins. 

Athletic Director John Oldham — who, along 
with Dr. John Minton, administrative affairs vice 


Haskins, a Campbellsville native, is the first 
black coach in the Ohio Valley Conference. He 
was one of Western’s two first black players. 

He played pro basketball for 10 years on 
three National Basketball Association teams — 
the Chicago Bulls (1967-70), the Phoenix Suns 
ee lies and the Washington Bullets (1974- 
76). 

He returned to Western in 1977 as a part- 
time assistant on Jim Richards’ staff. He 
became a full-time assistant when Keady took 
over the basketball program the next year. 

Haskins has been associated with all of 
Western’s coaches in the modern era of basket- 
ball — he was recruited by the legendary E.A. 
Diddle, he played for Oldham and was an assis- 
tant under Richards and Keady. While a player 
for Western, Haskins set school records for 
most points in a game, assists, scoring average 
and career points. He was a consensus All- 
American as a senior and was OVC Player of 
the Year three years. 

Haskins said he plans to continue Western’s 
winning tradition. 

“I plan to continue to provide exciting 
basketball for the many fans,” Haskins said. 
“My goal is to fill every seat in Diddle Arena.” 


“I thought it was a 
token call when they 
told me they were 
interested in me.” 

— Gene Keady 


“There have been so 
many instant changes 
— it’s like a dream 
come true.” 


—Clem Haskins 


president, recommended Haskins’ 
ment — said the choice was easy. 

Oldham, who coached Haskins from 1964 
to 1967, also said he was “delighted” that his 
former star had been named coach. 

“Clem has distinguished himself since he 
came to our campus in 1963 as a freshman,” 
Oldham said. “There’s only one way to identify 
Clem Haskins. That’s to say he’s a class per- 
son. 

Haskins, 36, was obviously elated with his 
new job, and he had trouble restraining his 
emotions as he spoke at the press conference. 

‘Tve been telling myself I wouldn’t get 
choked up, but it’s been such a great day,” he 
said. 

“lve experienced many thrills in my life, but 
the biggest moment in my career has been be- 
ing named head coach at Western Kentucky 
University.” 

The next day, Haskins sat behind the desk of 
his predecessor, with Keady’s nameplate still 
there. And he was still beaming. 

“There have been so many instant changes 
— it’s like a dream come true,” he said. 


appoint- 


He said he hopes his first season will be suc- 
cessful. 

“Tam expecting to win. | know that,” he said. 
“I feel like we'll have an outstanding year.” 

Haskins was asked how he felt about becom- 
ing coach at the school he once played for. 

“Right now I’m on cloud nine,” he said. “It 
came about so quickly, I'll be floating for a cou- 
ple of days.” 

The sudden announcement of Haskins as 
the new coach followed Keady’s equally sud- 
den resignation. 

Keady, who had a 38-19 record in two years, 
including a tie for the OVC championship and 
an NCAA tournament appearance, was also 
surprised about the chain of events that left him 
in West Lafayette, Ind. 

“T thought it was a token call when they told 
me they were interested in me,” Keady said. 

But more phone calls convinced Keady that 
Purdue officials were serious. 

“T still had a lot of mixed emotions about the 
job, so I let Western make a counter proposal,” 
Keady said. 

And when Westem made no offer, Keady ac- 


cepted the Purdue job. “I just couldn’t turn it 
down,” he said. 

At the news conference here, Zacharias 
called Mrs. Diddle, who is still an active Western 
supporter, to present Haskins a red towel, 
which was her husband’s trademark. 

“T think that would be a good way to pass on 
the tradition,’ Zacharias said. 

It was a happy moment — for Haskins, for 
Western, for the fans. The cold rain outside 
didn’t seem to matter anymore. 


Todd Buchanan 


ASSISTANT basketball coach Ray Hite, head coach Gene 
Keady and assistant coach Clem Haskins, react to a play in 
the Eastern-Western game at home. 


TO HAND DOWN the basketball tradition, Mrs. E.A. Diddle, 
presents new head coach Clem Haskins with a red towel, 
which was her husband’s trademark. 


Todd Buchanan 
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Before the women’s basketball season started, 
second-year coach Eileen Canty was optimistic. 

“We'll be the dark horse in the state,” she 
said. 

After the season, Canty was still optimistic. 

“] think we’ve made a lot of improvement, 
talentwise,” she said. 

Despite the improvement, however, the team 
ended with an 8-19 record. 

But Canty didn’t let that get her down. 

“We've shown a lot of promise,” she said. 
But she didn’t say in what areas. 

Several factors led to the team’s dismal 
record. 

The biggest was the lack of leadership. 
Although several players took charge at times 
during the season, no one was consistently a 
floor leader. 

Another factor was lack of height. 

During the Feb. 2 game against Eastern, 6- 
foot-3 Jane Lockin injured her foot as she came 
down with a rebound — her 10th of the night. 
As a result, Lockin played no more until the last 
game of the year. 

“She was coming along so well,” Canty said. 

The loss of Lockin forced Canty to play 5-9 


continued on page 230 
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SECOND-YEAR coach Eileen Canty watches the action 
during her team’s Nov. 17 red-white scrimmage. The team 
played 15 minutes during half-time of the men’s game. The 
white team won, 24-22. 


IN THE SEASON OPENER, Laure Heltsley protects the 
ball from East Tennessee’s Jackie Phillips as Alicia Polson 
heads downcourt, Western won the game, 83-70. 


dark horse 


to the 


end 


Coach Eileen Canty predicted her team would be the dark 
horse in the state. She kept this optimism to the season’s 
end — even though the team finished 8-19. 


RACING DOWNCOURT, Murray's Janice McCracken tries 
to gain control of the ball. She is followed by Alicia Polson, 


David Frank 


Laurie Heltsley and Shirley Fulkerson. Western won the 
home game, 68-58, in January 
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Shirley Fulkerson at center. Though Fulkerson 
did an adequate job, she was unable to com- 
pete against many opposing centers simply 
because of her height. 

Western began the season well, compiling a 
6-2 record by the semester break. The only 
losses were to Middle Tennessee, the eventual 
Ohio Valley Conference regular-season cham- 
pion, and to Vanderbilt. 

After a three-week layoff for Christmas, the 
Hilltoppers won only two of 17 games. Many of 
the losses were close; the Toppers lost eight 
games by five points or less. 

Another problem the team had was holding 
on to a lead. Against Louisville in January, the 
Toppers had a 10-point lead in the second half, 
but went six minutes without scoring. Louisville 
won on a last-second shot. 

Though Western had beaten Murray, 68-58, 
in January, the rematch between the teams 
proved Lockin’s value to the team. 

Murray’s backup 6-4 center, Diane Oakley, 
had little playing time until then, but she scored 
17 points against Fulkerson, who was more 
than a half-foot shorter. 

Western played against several tough teams, 
but not very well. Kentucky, which won the Ken- 
tucky Women’s Intercollegiate Conference title, 
handed Western the worst defeat of the season, 
99-43. Western hit fewer than 30 percent of its 
shots. 

Western ended the season in the first round 
of the KWIC tournament, losing to Louisville, 
but not before somewhat making up for its 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL TEAM: (Front row) K. Frierson, 
V. Higgs, R. Bruner, L. Heltsley, S. Ford, A. Gay, S. Price. (Se- 
cond row) C. Mimms, M. Worstell, B. Bradley, J. Lockin, R. 


devastating loss to Kentucky. 

When Kentucky came to Bowling Green, the 
Toppers played much better than they had in 
Lexington. For almost 10 minutes in the first 
half, they either were tied with or led UK. 

But Uk’s fast break late in the first half gave it 
a 40-30 lead at halftime. And Kentucky went on 
to beat the Toppers, 82-64. 

But Canty was pleased. “I felt like we played 
well,” she said. “It (the loss) was much easier to 
take knowing we played well.” 

Linda Younkin O 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL TEAM RESULTS 


Won 8 Lost 19 
WESTERN 83 East Tennessee 70 
Western 49 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 54 
WESTERN 69 UT-Martin 58 
WESTERN 110 New Orleans 62 
WESTERN 52 UT-Martin 43 
Western 57 VANDERBILT 71 
Western Bs SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 56 
Western 50 LOUISVILLE 52 
Western 56 TENNESSEE TECH 76 
Western 43 KENTUCKY 99 
WESTERN 68 Murray State 58 
Western 55 AUSTIN PEAY 56 
Western 46 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 60 
WESTERN 66 Eastern Kentucky 56 
Western 53 NORTHERN KENTUCKY 75 
Western 51 MOREHEAD STATE 55 
WESTERN 77 Eastern Kentucky 69 
Western 49 VANDERBILT 57 
Western 44 LOUISVILLE 55 
Western 71 TENNESSEE TECH 81 
Western 65 MOREHEAD STATE 67 
WESTERN 64 Austin Peay 53 
Western 69 MURRAY STATE 71 
Western 65 NORTHERN KENTUCKY 78 
Western 53 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 56 
Western 64 KENTUCKY 82 
Western 72 LOUISVILLE 64 


Taylor, A. Polson, S. Fulkerson, C. VanFleet (Back row) S. 
Fulkerson, P. Herriford, M. Thomas, E. Canty, M. Willis, K. 
Byram, C. Robinson. 


Roger Soauner 
TRYING to prevent the pass, Shari Price plays defense 
against Murray’s All-OVC guard Laura Lynn. 


Roger Sommer 


CENTER Jane Lockin battles for a jump ball against a Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan player in a November scrimmage. Lockin 
missed 12 of the last 13 games because of a foot injury. 
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Women’s Basketball 


Todd Buchanan 


KEEPING HER EYE on the ball, Rachel Bruner and team- 
mates Mary Worstell and Cyndi VanFleet watch East Ten- 
nessee’s Annette Culberson look for an open teammate. 
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Across country 


When Del Hessel and his men’s cross country 
team began the 1979 season they had high ex- 
pectations — to finish as one of the nation’s top 
10 teams. 

The Hilltoppers, the defending Ohio Valley 
Conference champions, featured a veteran 
squad: Larry Cuzzort, Dave Murphy, Ron 
Becht, Jim Groves, Tim Brooks, Mike Clay and 
Pat Curl, none of whom were seniors. 

Spearheaded by Cuzzort and Murphy, two 
Olympic hopefuls, Western was ranked as high 
as sixth in national cross country polls. 

However, when the squad traveled to 
Bethlehem, Pa., at Lehigh University, the site 
for the 41st running of the national meet, there 
was a big gap between performances and ex- 
pectations. 

What followed was a destroyed race plan, a 
mental letdown and better performances by 
other teams. The end result was a 12th place 
Western finish. 

Cuzzort, unbeaten before the national meet, 
finished 25th at 29:51, gaining All-American 
status. 

But superior performances ended there. 

Groves was the second-best with a 30:45.9 
effort for 76th. Clay finished 131st (31:20.8) 
and Becht, 138th (31:26.8). 

The biggest surprise, however, was Murphy’s 
101st place finish at 31:01. According to 
Hessel, Murphy and Cuzzort were both capable 
of finishing in the top 29. 

Hessel said, “Hindsight is a lot better than 
foresight. After a performance like this, you 
wonder about your training, your coaching 
techniques ... I don’t know.” 

The lackluster performance seemed to put a 
damper on an otherwise outstanding year. 

During the regular season, Western dis- 
played awesome dominance in the OVC and in 
this region of the nation. 

A close look, however, at the season’s results 
might be misleading. Western lost to Murray in 
a dual meet and finished second in its own in- 


Cross Country 


vitational. 

The losses were a result of Hessel’s training 
program, in which his top five runners sit out all 
but three regular season meets to keep their 
“training at a maximum and performance at a 
minimum.” 

“Because of the fatigue factor in cross coun- 
try and the fact that sometimes after a hard race 
it takes four or five days to be ready to compete 
again, it would be ridiculous to run our best 
every meet,” Hessel said. 

Hessel’s second team was mainly composed 
of Chris Payne, Curl, Bill Gautier, Bruce Hacker 
and John Wyatt. 

Hessel said the program allowed him to rest 
his top talent and to “prep” his younger 
athletes. 

But one thing it also did was produce an oc- 
casional loss — and Hessel hates to lose. 

However, his interest lies in his athletes — 
records and unbeaten status are secondary. 

“Coach Hessel’s program has made the 
whole team stronger,” Dave Murphy said, just 
before the conference championships. “I think 
it has many advantages.” 

And, the “advantages” seemed to come 
quickly. 

Competing in the Corridor Run’s open divi- 
sion, where team scores are not kept, the Top- 
pers received recognition for their perfor- 
mances against world-class athletes. 

Western then sped to victory in the Kentucky 
Intercollegiate Championships as Cuzzort and 
Groves finished in a tie for first place at 30:58.2. 

Then, in the prestigious Indiana Invitational, 
Western finished first (Cuzzort), second 
(Groves) and seventh (Murphy) to post one of 
their biggest wins of the year. 

At the end of the regular season, there were 
two steps to reaching the national cham- 
pionships — qualifying in the OVC and District 
III meets. 

Western had little trouble qualifying. 

The Toppers used the OVC championship 


THE INITIAL FAST PACE of the national meet caused 
Larry Cuzzort (331) and Dave Murphy's unexpected finishes, 
Coach Del Hessel said. The team placed 12th in the meet. 


meet as a “tune-up” for the district, placing all 
five men in the top 10 positions. Cuzzort placed 
first with a time of 30:45. 

The district meet, in Greenville, S.C., 
however, may have given Western its first in- 
dication of things to come. Though Cuzzort 
placed first in record time (29:43), the Toppers 
placed third, behind East Tennessee and 
Auburn. 

Western qualified for the national meet since 
the top five district teams run nationally. But 
losing to squads it had defeated in the Indiana 
meet was discouraging. 

The best explanations for the Toppers woes: 

1) a destroyed race plan. The first four miles 
of the course were flat; but, a large uphill stretch 
began near the 4% mile mark and continued 
100 yards beyond the five-mile point. 

Hessel’s plan was to let Cuzzort and Murphy 
run their own races. The other five — Groves, 
Clay, Becht, Brooks and Curl — were to run 
relaxed for the first three miles and then tackle 
the uphill stretch with all they had. 

The problem was that the first mile of the 
race was run at a blistering 4:18 pace. Western 
was forced to speed up its pace, totally chang- 
ing its race outlook. 

2) a mental letdown. Hessel said that the bot- 
tom half of the team ran well and that Murphy 
might have gotten out a little slow. He said he 
thought Cuzzort and Murphy could have made 
the top 20, but added that it might have been 
just wishful thinking. 

3) better performances. Powerhouse Texas- 
El Paso, with 86 points, defended its national ti- 
tle, placing four men in the top 16 positions. 
Oregon, a close second with 93 points, Penn 
State (186) and Colorado (189) rounded out 
the top four. 

Tommy George 0 
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MEN’S CROSS COUNTRY: (Front row) D. Wainscott, 
J.Groves, D. Murphy, L. Cuzzort, G. Connor. (Back row) J. 
Budd, J. Wyatt, B. Hacker, J. Feldman, L. Raley, T. Brooks. D. 
Hessel. 


IN THE OHIO VALLEY Conference Championship at 
Cookeville, Tenn., the team won its second consecutive title. 
Tim Brooks finished ninth and Mike Clay eighth in the meet. 


MEN’S CROSS COUNTRY RESULTS 


no team scores 


2nd of 2 


Westport Invitational 

Dual meet at Murray State 

Kentucky Intercollegiate 
University Division Ist of 4 


Indiana Invitational Ist of 15 
Corridor Run no team scores 
Western Invitational 2nd of 6 


OVC Championships Ist of 7 
NCAA District III 3rd of 54 
NCAA Championships 12th of 29 
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Cross Country 


Across 
CO U a t ry cont. 


A middle distance runner does not a cross 
country runner make. 

Because most runners on the women’s cross 
country team were actually middle distance 
runners, the team had the worst record possible 
— last-place finishes in every meet. 

As the season progressed, the team was able 
to improve its times but not its finishes. 

The top two members of the 1978 team did 
not compete in the 1979 season. Erika 
Christensen did not return to school, and 
sophomore Cathy Anne Hyde was in an 
automobile accident before returning to school 
and could not compete. 

After one week of practice, the team headed 
to Louisville for the Westport Cross Country 
Carnival. For Cecil Ward, the meet was mainly 
for evaluation. “This is a meet just so I can see 
them,” the first-year coach said. 

The team arrived too late to compete with 
the women, so the members ran with the men 
and compared their times to the earlier 
women’s race. 

Sophomore Sheila Clay led the team with a 
time of 22:54. Sophomore Julie Pendygraft was 
second with 23:24. 

In an eleven-team meet at the University of 
Kentucky, Western finished last with 324 points. 
Purdue was first with 26. Pendygraft led 
Western, finishing 59th of 72 with 23:31. 

In the Kentucky Women’s Intercollegiate 
Conference Championship, Western finished 
last of six teams with 157 points. Kentucky won 
with 36 points. Pendygraft again led with a 23rd 
place finish at 20:53. 

At a triangular meet at Eastern Kentucky, 
Western once again was last. Eastern won and 
Louisville was second. Western’s best finish was 
seventh by Pendygraft at 22:56. 

Western was to compete at Southern Illinois, 
but did not go when two team members did not 
show up for the trip, and there were not enough 
people to field a team. 

At Terre Haute, Ind., in a meet sponsored by 
the Terre Haute Track Club, Western was last 
of four teams. Indiana State won the meet. 

At the Ohio Valley Conference Cham- 
pionships, Western was not able to compete as 
a full team because one member did not come. 
According to Ward, by the time he knew she 
was not coming, it was too late to get another 
person to run. 

Austin Peay had only three people running, 
and also failed to qualify for team competition. 
Morehead won the championship with 31 
points as they took three of the top five finishes. 

Pendygraft had the best finish for Western, 
placing 16th of 30 with a time of 21:17. 

Linda Younkin 0 


WOMEN’S CROSS COUNTRY RESULTS 


Westport Invitational 
Kentucky Invitational 


no team scores 
11th of 11 

6th of 6 

3rd of 3 

4th of 4 

did not qualify 


Kentucky Intercollegiate 
Eastern Kentucky Invitational 
Terre Haute Invitational 
OVC Championships 


INSTEAD OF SPENDING HOMECOMING on campus, 
Shelia Clay runs in the Ohio Valley Conference championship. 


WOMEN’S CROSS COUNTRY: (Front row) S. Clay, T. 
Boyer. (Back row) C. Ward, J. Pendyagraft. 


Up shot 


Riflers finish 7th in nation 


With all 11 members of last year’s squad re- 
turning, plus two recruits and two walk-ons, 
riflery coach Sgt. John Baker was ready for this 
season. 

Seniors Mary Koeckert and Joyce 
Laubenheimer, the top shooters, had hopes of 
becoming All-Americans. 

Eight months later, the optimism had turned 
into pride and satisfaction. Baker’s last season 
as coach was one of his proudest. 

“My kids gave it their shot,’ Baker said, 
referring to the team’s appearance in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association cham- 
pionship in April. 

When the smoke cleared in Johnson City, 
Tenn., Western was tied with U.S. Military 


Academy for seventh place in the nation, with 
4,450 points. 

Laubenheimer was named second team Alll- 
American in smallbore, finishing seventh in the 
nation in individual smallbore. 

Starting off with a home win over Eastern 
Kentucky, 4,480-4,445, the team was led by 
Koeckert’s 1,135. 

Koeckert shot a personal record of 576, one 
of the highest half-course scores ever fired at 
Western, Baker said, as the team extended its 
record to 2-0 with a road victory over UT- 
Martin. 

At the All American Intercollegiate Rifle 
League Tournament, Western finished fifth in 
air rifle and sixth in smallbore. 


Bee 
John Rott 


At the WKU Open Invitational, the team 
finished taird. Kimberly Sage fired a 381 in air 
rifle, eight points off the national record. 

In mid February, Western shot a 1,461 in the 
National Rifle Association/International 
Shooting Union Sectionals at Murray to qualify 
for the NCAA championships. Koeckert and 
Carol Rupe finished in the nation’s top 40 
shooters to qualify for the individual 
competition. 


RIFLERY RESULTS 


WESTERN 4,480 Eastern Kentucky 4,445 
WESTERN 2,240 UT-Martin 1,354 

Western 1,474 TENNESSEE TECH 1,529 
League Tournament 4th of 8 


Tennessee Tech Golden Eagle 5th of 12 smallbore 
3rd of 12 air rifle 
2nd of 8 smallbore 
Ist of 8 air rifle 
Kentucky Invitational 8th of 20 
Eastern Kentucky Invitational 7th of 10 smallbore 
8th of 12 air rifle 
Western Kentucky Invitational 2nd of 6 


Murray Invitational 


Tennessee Tech Invitational 3rd of 10 
NRA/ISU Sectionals 8th of 200 
Midwest Camp Perry Matches Ist of 20 
NCAA Championship 7th of 10 


RIFLERY TEAM: (Front row) D. Lee, J. Laubenheimer, M. 
Koeckert, C. Rupe, K. Sage, C. Thomas, S, Cser. (Back row) 
G. Stickler, C. Browning, T. Young, G. Muir, E. Sack, J. 
Baker. 


dohn Rott 


IN THE SHOOTING RANGE in the parking structure, 
Gregory Muir, an Allensville junior; Cary Browning, an Enid, 
Okla., freshman; Greg Stickler, a Louisville senior; and Eric 
Sack, a Cincinnati, Ohio, junior, practice. 


BETWEEN SHOTS dunng riflery practice, Eric Sack, a Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, junior, takes a break. 
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Riflery 


For the coach who had never coached before, for 
the eight freshmen who had never competed on the 
college level before and for the veteran gymnast 
seeking a shot at All-American status, the season was... 


A new experience 


Asa fifth- -year physical education major with a 
minor in athletic coaching, Pam Niece said she 
hoped to one day coach college gymnastics. 
But when Dr. Shirley Laney, women’s 
athletic coordinator, asked her in the fall to fill 
the head coaching position vacated by Sally 


Gary Suiter 


WORKING on the uneven parallel bars, Missouri freshman 
Susan Stormzand, practices a backward roll. She said she 
practices about three hours every day. 


Krakoviak, she said she didn’t think it would 
come this soon. 

But, it did. And Moss had more than her own 
lack of experience to be worried about. 

In addition to Barby Shields, Western’s top 
all-around gymnast for the past three years, the 


a 


GYMNASTICS TEAM: (Front row) P. Moss, S. Stormzand, 
J. Robinson, S. Williams, R. Farley. (Back row) S. Woodson, 
B. Shields, L. Warren, M. Raible. 


Gary Suiter 


TEAMMATE Joni Robinson and assistant coach Gus 
Vamvus spot Susan Stormzand as she practices her uneven 
parallel bars routine. 


team consisted of eight freshmen and one 
sophomore. 

Western also faced new competitors during 
the season as it moved into the Association for 
Intercollegiate Athletics for Women Division II 
since it gave only three scholarships and one 
partial grant. 

Moss said that Western just couldn't com- 
pete with Louisville and Kentucky because they 
had as many as 10 scholarships. So did a lot of 
other schools. 

From the first meet at Memphis State to the 
regionals at the end, the lack of experience was 
the determining factor in Western’s placings. 

Shields always led her less-seasoned team- 
mates and from time to time even went away 
with all-around title honors. 

In the Memphis State meet, Western finished 
second of three, just above Central Arkansas. 

In the first home meet, Shields won the all- 
around title, but Western lost to Indiana, 
127.25-118.40. 

The women competed in two meets in 
January, placing second in a triangular meet 
with Jefferson State and Jacksonville State and 
placing third behind Alabama and Texas A & 
M. Shields again led the team. 

And, despite Shields’ first-place finish in the 
all-around competition at the Ball State In- 
vitational, Western finished last of five teams. 
Central Michigan won the meet by three-tenths 
of a point over Ball State. 

In. the Kentucky Women’s Intercollegiate 
Conference championships, Shields didn’t 
even finish in the top five in the all-around com- 
petition, but she did lead her teammates to a 
fourth-place finish behind Louisville, Kentucky 
and Eastern with 33.7 points. 

Linda Warren had 27.86, Susan Stormzand 
had 27.0 and Joni Robinson had 25.8. 
Western’s No. 2 gymnast, Staci Woodson, in- 
jured her heel in the warm-ups and was unable 
to qualify for further competition. 

But, Shields placed second overall with a 
score of 33.35 — good enough to qualify for the 
AIAW Division II National Championship. 

Performing the best in her career at 34.7, 
Shields placed seventh all-around in the 
national competition, just missing a spot on the 
All-American team by one position. 


LYING ACROSS the balance beam, Stacy Williams, a 
Cleveland, Ohio, freshman, prepares for the first meet of the 
season at Memphis State. 


PPAR ROLES 
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Gymnastics 


HOURS OF PRACTICE helped Ron Finley, who coach Bill 
Powell called “the best swimmer we’ve ever had at Western,” 
achieve four individual school records and be named Out- 
standing Swimmer in the Midwest during the championship 
meet. Western won the Midwest title. 


SWIM TEAM: (Front row) R. Gifford, G. Oertel, J. Mason, G. 
Palas, T. Ross, T. McClure, P. Edwards, B. Powell. (Second 
row) B. Peck, K. Swaidner, T. Ring, T. Heinze, L. Phillips, S. 
Irwin, T. Angsten. (Back row) M. Hackler, S. Strait, C. Jir- 
citano, B. Dymowski, R. Finley, J. Carter, S. Krigbaum, D. 
Vear, J. Holst, M. Ritter, D. Girard, R. Vizzari. 
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Pooling 
together 


Atter finishing the season with a perfect dual- 
meet record of 9-0, the men’s swim team won 
its second National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion Midwest Swim Championship in two years. 

The Hilltoppers won the Midwest title in early 
March as the team downed its nearest com- 
petitor, Indiana State, by 135 points. The score 
was the largest victory margin ever in the meet. 

Coach Bill Powell said the weekend was 
“phenomenal” as the team ran up a 151-87 
lead after the first day. “It was the best team ef- 
fort I have ever had as far as putting everything 
together.” 

At the championship meet, Ron Finley, who 
Powell called “the best swimmer we've ever had 
at Western,” was named Outstanding Swimmer 
of the Midwest. Finley, a Plymouth, Mich., 
junior, holds the school record in the 200 and 
100-yard backstroke events. 

For the second year in a row, Finley was 
named Western’s outstanding swimmer. 

Also with a notable performance at the meet 
was Bobby Peck, a freshman from Versailles. 
Peck won the 200-yard individual medley. 

But the year was not without its controversy. 

Three swimmers missed team practices and 
eventually lost their scholarships. The three — 
Bill Jackson, Roberto Ledezma and Rich 
Rodenbeck — had accounted for 75 points in 
the Midwest title last year. 


However, “It was really an excellent year,” 


Powell said. “With the three we got rid of, we 
were a better team. The team got close. We 
ended up with good attitudes and got rid of the 
bad attitudes.” 

Much to Powell’s surprise, the team ended 
with a stronger group of freshmen than he had 
counted on. Seven of the team’s 20 members 
who competed in the Midwest were freshmen, 
and they accounted for 137 points. 

The group was led by Bobby Peck, who set a 
Midwest and school record in the 200-yard 
breaststroke. Peck had two first places in the 
meet — the 200 individual medley and 200 
breaststroke — and was second in the 100 
breaststroke. 

Finley proved to be the team’s most consis- 
tent swimmer. He was the Midwest Most 
Valuable Swimmer, scoring 72 points and three 
first places. 

Diver Tom Angsten was the only member to 
qualify for national competition. Angsten com- 
peted in the Division III NCAA championships 
and placed 20th. He qualified for the meet with 
a score of 450.25 earlier in the season against 
Eastern Illinois. 

“We ended the season with some great at- 
titudes,” Powell said. “We should be tough next 
year.” 

Mark Heath 0 


SWIMMING RESULTS 


Illinois Invitational 4th place 
WESTERN 60 Louisville 53 
WESTERN 59 _ Eastern Kentucky 54 
WESTERN 67 Vanderbilt 46 
WESTERN 68 Eastern Illinois 45 


WESTERN 69 Missouri-Rolla 44 
WESTERN 79 _ Evansville 34 


Saluki Invitatior 7th place 
WESTERN 76 Southeast Missouri 29 
WESTERN 62 _ Tennessee State 51 
WESTERN 63 Kentucky 50 
Mid-West Intercollegiate Championships _Ist 


AT THE UNIVERSITY of Kentucky, Western’s team 
coaches Jeff Zyjewski in the 500 freestyle. Zyjewski and Ron 
Finley finished first and second respectively in the race, giving 
the Toppers the lead. Western won the event. 


ARROWS, STARS AND BOLTS of lightning prepare nine 
swim team members for the midwest championship meet in 
Champagne, Ill. Swim team captain Mark Hackler, an 
Ashland senior, shaves an arrow on Peter Edward’s head. 
Edwards is a Liverpool, N.Y., freshman. 

John Rott 
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Men's Track 


Off track 


When a team has both experience and depth, 
following a winning season, success is expected. 
Coaches, in particular, expect a successful 
season and often allude to the possibility when 
predicting how their team will do. 

So when men’s track coach Del Hessel 
predicted success for his indoor track team, no 
one had reason to disagree. Most of last year’s 
team was returning after a second-place finish 
in the Ohio Valley Conference. 

“We have a very strong team this year, and 
we have more depth and equal talent than last 
year,’ Hessel said before the season. 

When the outdoor season opened, Hessel 
was even more optimistic. The outdoor team 
was returning most of its members, who last 
year won the conference, defeating Middle 
Tennessee by a whopping 61 points. “We could 
have the possibility of being in the top 20 in the 
country this season,” Hessel said. 

But seasons don’t always go as coaches ex- 
pect. Hessel was disappointed after his indoor 
team finished second at the OVC Cham- 
pionship at Morehead in February, and the out- 
door squad placed third at the championship at 
Morehead in May. 

The Hilltoppers finished second to Murray in 
indoor competition, gathering 109% points to 
the Racers’ 137%. At the outdoor meet, 
Western had 116 points compared to Murray's 
129 and Middle’s 155. 

Western started the indoor season well, win- 
ning six of 13 events in a non-scoring meet at 
Morehead. The next weekend, the Toppers 
placed fourth of 10 teams at the Illinois Track 
and Field Championships, finishing one place 
ahead of Murray. 

The following two meets, the Indiana Relays 
and the Mason-Dixon Games, were events for 
the team’s best performers. 

Canadian Ron Becht took third place in the 
mile at the Indiana Relays to qualify for the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association Cham- 
pionship, while teammate Dave Murphy 
qualified in the 10,000-meter run. 

Hessel planned to use the nationally com- 
petitive Mason-Dixon games as a warm-up for 
the OVC Championship the following week, 
but when Barry Mountain’s second-place finish 
in the high jump turned out to be Western’s 
highest finish, Hessel said the tune-up didn’t 
help. “They haven’t got a chance in the con- 
ference if they perform like they did this 
weekend,” he said. 

True to form, Western didn’t have a chance, 
but not before a fight from Hessel. Western 
finished second despite a protest from Hessel 
that an inadequate number of timers and 
judges were present. The fifth-year coach sent 
protest letters to the president and athletic 
director at Morehead, but nothing could be 
done to change the outcome. 

In the NCAA championship, Larry Cuzzort, 
Murphy and Becht competed, but only Cuzzort 
was near the finishers, placing eighth in the two- 
mile run. 

Western also started the outdoor season 


well, placing high in its own non-scoring in- 
vitational before taking first at the Troy State 
Quadrangular a week later. Marion Wingo’s two 
first places in the 100- and 200-meter dashes 
paced Western’s 74 points in the meet at Troy, 
Ala. 

Next the Hilltoppers met Murray and Ken- 
tucky State in a meet at Smith Stadium. The 
Toppers won, despite competing without five 
top athletes. 

In the Dogwood Relays, two team members 
qualified for the NCAA Outdoor Cham- 
pionship and another qualified for the cham- 
pionship and the Olympic Trials. Long jumper 
Gordan Laine qualified for both events with a 
leap of 26-1% feet, and Murphy and Cuzzort 
qualified in the 10,000- and 5,000-meter runs, 
respectively. 

The third-place finish in the conference 
championships was especially disappointing af- 


JAVELIN THROWER Greg Eastham, a Greensburg 
sophomore, practices style on Nick Denes field before the 
WKU Invitational. 
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MEN’S TRACK TEAM: (Front row) D. Corson, R. Lee, J. 
Marshall, A. Blake, O. Clay, V. Quan, C. Warfield, S. Brandon, 
J. Groves, D. Armstrong, J. Burton, D. Murphy. (Second row) 
D. Bradley, B. Hacker, D. Wainscott, G. Laine, G. Conner, D. 
Holmes, G. Smith, B. Godwin, B. Mountain, R. Marshall, Neil 
Freeman, E. Grumbach, L. Raley, J. Fieldman, M. Wingo, M. 


ter doing so well last year. At the 1979 meet, 
Wingo won both the 100- and 200-meter 
dashes, but could manage no better than third 
this season. 

Western also won the 5,000- and 10,000- 
meter runs, the discus and the high jump last 
year, but could repeat only in the discus and 
high jump. 

Lee Wildman threw the discus 164-6 and 
Roger Fitzpatrick placed first in the high jump, 
but Jim Durrant and Daniel Holmes, who tied 
Fitzpatrick for first two years ago, did not place 


in the top four. Kevin Stewart 0 


MEN’S TRACK RESULTS 


WKU Invitational No Score Kept 


Troy State Quadrangular Ist of 4 
Murray State, Kentucky State Ist of 3 
OVC championships 3rd of 7 


Todd Buchanan 


WITH A BURST of speed, Barry Mountain heads into the 


finish of the quarter mile race. The team placed high in its 


own non-scoring invitational, the only home meet. 
John McCormick 
7 


Forbes, D. Hessel. (Third row) D. Mobley, W. Asher, J. 
Boyken, R. Fitzpatrick, B. McLeod, W. Lewis, S. Tarleton, W. 
Grant, J. Durrant, J. Deller, D. Andrews, B. Williford, T. Hale, 
L. Johnson, L. Cuzzort. (Back row) J. Budd, T. Brooks, G. 
Johnston, J. Wyatt, T. Smith, F. Killebrew, J. Morgan, R. Ray, 
G. Wilson, G. Wilson, W. Stanley, K. Hunter. 


iy Amas* 
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Women's Track 
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LANDING IN THE PIT after her long jump, Gail Christoffer- 
son grimaces on impact. She did not place in this event at the 
Lady Topper Invitational. 


WOMEN’S TRACK RESULTS 


Texas Southern Relays no score kept 
Memphis State Relays 8th of 13 
Lady Cardinal Relays no score kept 
Murray State Invitational 2nd of 8 
Lady Topper Invitational Ist of 14 
Becky Boone Relays 6th of 26 
KWIC state meet 4th of 9 
OVC championships 3rd of 7 


Kim Kolarik 


IN THE LADY TOPPER INVITATIONAL, Victoria Gay 
prepares to throw the javelin. Although she did not place in 
the javelin, Gay holds the school records in shot put and discus. 


Breaking away 


As they broke and rebroke records, freshmen 
and field events led the way in women’s track. 

Two freshmen, Lorri Kokkola of Windsor, 
Ontario and Victoria Gay of Lexington, 
together set seven school records and senior 
Angie Bradley broke two — all in field events. 

At the Mason-Dixon Games, Gay set a 
school record in the discus with a throw of 44 
feet, 142 inches. 

The team’s best finish during the indoor 
season was third of eight teams at the Volunteer 
Invitational. Bradley and Ronda Boyd placed 
first and third, respectively, in the long jump. In 
the shot put, Gay placed third and Kokkola was 
seventh. 

At the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women nationals, Bradley placed fifth in the 
long jump with a jump of 19-11%. Gay com- 
peted in the shot put, but her throw of 42-11 
was not good enough to place. 

In the first outdoor meet, the Texas Southern 
Relays, Kokkola won the javelin and set a 
school record at 141-7. 

Two more school records were broken the 


next week at the Memphis State Invitational: 
Kokkola placed second in the javelin at 150- 
10% and Bradley set a long jump record with 
10-1%. The team placed eighth of 13 teams. 

At an all-comers meet at Louisville, Bradley 
again set a long jump record with 20-2, good 
enough for a first-place finish. Gay’s winning 
throw of 147-3 in the discus also set a school 
record. 

Gay broke her discus record one more time 
at the Murray Invitational. Her throw of 156- 
10% was a first-place finish. Sandy Seith also 
set a school record in the high jump with a leap 
of 5-6, winning the event. Gay was named the 
meet’s outstanding field performer. 

Western won its only home meet, the Lady 
Topper Invitational, with Kokkola being named 
the outstanding field performer and Bradley be- 
ing named the outstanding track performer. 

Kokkola qualified for nationals with a school- 
record throw of 154-1, good enough for sixth- 
place finish at the Becky Boone Relays. 

The week before the Kentucky Women’s In- 
tercollegiate Conference championships, most 


coaches predicted Eastern or Western to be the 
winner. 

Instead, Western finished a surprising fourth 
in a field of nine teams. “We had a rotten start,” 
first-year coach Cecil Ward said. “The first part 
of the meet we just weren't ready.” 

Before the meet, Ward said the team had a 
“miserable” week of practice. At first, he said, 
the team ran like “a bunch of individuals.” After 
a while, things started to improve. “I could see 
us coming on,” he said. 

Western was hindered by two disqualifica- 
tions. In the 100-meter dash, Bradley, who was 
having knee trouble, was disqualified for resting 
her foot against the starting blocks. 

In the 2-mile relay, Seith wore a different 
color shorts than the rest of the team, which 
was disqualified, despite having won the event. 

Linda Younkin O 


SPRINTER Angela Gay works on leg strength. As Gay tries 
to run, assistant coach Carol Roberts holds an inner tube 
around her waist. 

Todd Buchanan 
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Back handed 


deff Gola walked back towards the baseline, his 
eyes glued to the path back to the white line 
that enclosed the court. 

He was troubled, as was his Western tennis 
team. The team had lost seven straight matches 
to begin the spring season and was playing 
Eastern in its first Ohio Valley Conference 
match. 

A few minutes later, No. 2 player Gola 
reached to hit a shot and added to the team’s 
problems. Gola strained a lower back muscle, 


putting him out for the match and for almost WESTERN 9 University of Illinois 0 
four weeks of the season. mixed with wins and losses until Western won Western 0 MIAMI OF OHIO 9 
Despite the injury, Western won 12 and lost _ three straight matches against Brescia, Austin Meee F RNS BEACH COMTOE 8 
10 matches after the Eastern contest. Six of Peay and Evansville before the OVC Tourna- western 4  SEMINOLECOM.COLLEGE 5 
those losses, however, came against OVC ment. Western 2 FLAGLER COLLEGE 7 
schools as the Hilltoppers finished fifth in the Despite the losing record, three players came Western 4 GAINESVILLE COM. COL. 5 
conference. out with winning singles records and two of the Venn mine) KENTUCKY : 
Western dropped that first OVC match bya doubles teams had winning records while the WESTERN 5 Illinois 4 
score that appeared again and again other team was even. WESTERN 8 Bowling Green State 1 
throughout the season — 5-4. The Hilltoppers No. 3 player Jorge Alemparte won the OVC Western 4 INDIANA STATE 
lost seven matches by 5-4 scores. Fourth-year singles at the No. 3 position, and Andres WESTERN 7 Cincinnati 
6 ; ; : Western 3 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 6 
coach Ray Rose said the losses hurt the team’s Thompson won the singles at the No. 4 posi- Western 4  - AUSTIN PEAY 5 
performance and record worse than other tion. It was the first time in three years that WESTERN 9 Evansville 0 
losses would have. Western had anyone named to the All OVC WESTERN 3 Tenner Tee : 
“You take those 5-4 losses and just give us _ team. ee ee 
: _ WESTERN 9 Indiana State - Evansville 0 
half of them, and we have a respectable Rose, however, said No. 1 player Hakki Western 3 MURRAY STATE 6 
season,” Rose said. “When you start losing, you Ozgenel kept the team from complete disaster. Western 2 MOREHEAD STATE 7 
lose confidence, and losing is contagious.” Hakki has been a steady influence and a een OE TENNESSEE Hs 
Rose said one of the team’s downfalls was its most pleasant surprise,” Rose said. “You've got wee" 
: ; aes WESTERN 6 Eastern Kentucky 3 
lack of team effort. He said everyone on the to have the whole game at this position, and Western 4 SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 5 
team played well, but most of the time they Hakki has really worked hard.’ Ozgenel Western 3 INDIANA STATE 6 
didn’t do it together. finished the season with a 19-21 mark. Reet 3 reaeoes i 
The Hilltoppers started the season strong in The other players and their records were No. WesTERN 7 Evantille’ ts 2 
doubles play. Rose said that if his team could 2 Jeff Gola, 5-12; No. 4 A. Thompson, 16-13; OVC Tournament 4th of 7 


split -in singles matches, it would win almost 
every match because of its strength in doubles. 
The team usually won two of its three doubles 
matches but couldn’t manage the singles splits. 

With about three-fourths of the season gone, 
the team did a complete turnaround. It started 
to win the singles matches but began losing 
doubles play. The team’s inconsistency was a 
major factor in the losing record. 

After the Eastern loss, Western broke its los- 
ing streak with a 6-3 win against Cincinnati on 
Eastern’s courts. The rest of the season was 


No. 5 John Mark Fones, 18-13; and No. 6 Tony 
Thanas, 14-5. 

The doubles teams were No. 1 Ozgenel and 
Gola, 8-8; No. 2 Alemparte and Thompson, 20- 
9; and No. 3 Fones and Brian Herman, 13-8. 

Kevin Stewart 0 


MEN’S TENNIS RESULTS 
Won 13 Lost 17 


Roger Sommer 


AGAINST Middle Tennessee, Hakki Ozgenel returns a shot 
close to the net. Ozgenel was the team’s bright spot, playing 
consistently well all season. 


OHIO VALLEY CONFERENCE singles champion at the 
No. 3 position, Jorge Alemparte returns a backhand shot. 
Andres Thomsen also placed in the OVC singles. 


dim Gensheimer 


NO. 1 singles player, Jeff Gola, grimaces as he returns a fore- 
hand shot during fall practice. Gola was out for almost four 
weeks during the spring with a pulled back muscle. 
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Men’s Tennis 


MEN’S TENNIS TEAM: (Front row) J. Fones, A. Thomsen, A. Anderson, 
R. Reynolds. (Back row) B. Ronnerman, J. Alemparte, T. Thanas, H. 
Ozgenel, J. Gola. 


Roger Sommer 
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Losing the upper hand 


When Betty Langley started coaching 
Western’s first women’s tennis team in the fall 
of 1973, she got a “headstart” on Western’s 
competition. 

Before the fall 1979 season began, Western 
had won 69 matches against 25 defeats for an 
exceptional .734 winning percentage. But last 
fall the competition caught up as Western lost 
its first seven matches enroute to 10 losses in 
14 matches. 

Langley blamed some of the losses on the 
competition “catching up.” 


“The Midwest schools, especially the Big 10 
schools, are putting more emphasis on tennis 
than they did in the past,’ Langley said. “When 
we first started giving scholarships in 1975, 
those Big 10 schools were giving the same 
number or less scholarships than we were. Now 
they're offering eight scholarships to our four. 
I think that kind of gave us a headstart on them 
but now they’re passing us. 

The Hilltoppers played five Midwestern 
teams in the fall and lost all five matches. 

Tough competition wasn't the only thing that 
plagued the team. Midway through the season, 
Langley claimed, “We’re in turmoil.” The team, 
however, wouldn’t say anything about the tur- 
moil until after Western finished a disappointing 
second in the spring’s Ohio Valley Conference 


play. 

The season turned better in the spring as the 
team won three of four matches and finished 
fourth and third in two tournaments, despite 
No. 1 player Sandy Leslie’s string of injuries 
and illnesses. 

Leslie and No. 4 player Betsy Bogdan 
qualified to play in the Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics for Women, Region II Tour- 
nament but the season officially ended when 
the team finished second in the OVC Tourna- 
ment, after winning the event the preceeding 
two years. 

Kevin Stewart 0 


WOMEN’S TENNIS RESULTS 


tournament. Won 7 Lost 11 
No. 2 player Kathy Ferry said the team’s wreetern 0 INDIANA é 
problem was Langley. “She has a way of Western 4 Murray State 5 
destroying a person’s confidence on the court,’ Western 4 MISSISSIPPI 5 
Ferry said. iesass 3 Miami of Ohio 6 
' , estern 4 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 5 
Other team members said Langley’s lack Ole Western 2 NORTHWESTERN 3 
coaching knowledge and a “communication Western 2 MISSOURI 7 
gap” with the team were reasons for the losing WESTERN 8 Southern Illinois 1 
season. WESTERN & Lomein 1 
: P F estern TATE 5 
Langley had little to say about the situation WESTERN 5 Easter Kentucky 4 
but did cite the ever-growing problem of bad Western 2 KENTUCKY 7 
player attitudes as one of the reasons behind Western 0 TENNESSEE 9 
the problem. WEEN 8 Austin Peay 1 

t 
Despite the problems and the seven con-  EKY i anrieal ane 
secutive losses, the Hilltoppers turned around —_ UT-Martin Invitational 3rd of 8 
to win four of its last seven matches in the fall ee enn : ae Peay 
ear : : : ’ st Tennessee 

panne nose aus in the pois Women’s WESTERN 5 Middle Tecan ° 
ntercollegiate onterence lournament, one Western 0 VANDERBILT 9 
place out of qualifying for further post-season OVC tournament 2nd of 7 


Mark Tucker 
NUMBER 2 singles seed, Kathy Ferry, serves against the 
University of Louisville in the ninth match of the season. 


Brian Pickerill 


NO. 1 singles player Sandy Leslie practices her backhand. 
Leslie and Betsy Bogdan qualified for the Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics for Women, Region II Tournament. 

Roger Sommer 


WOMEN’S TENNIS TEAM: (Front row) K. Riley, K. Ferry, 
C. Summers, S. Kepley. (Back row) P. Wood, L. Leslie, S. 
Leslie, B. Bogdan, S. Bomar. 


THE NO. 1 doubles team, Betsy Bogdan and Sandy Leslie, 
take time out to laugh after Leslie was hit in the stomach by 
an opponent's shot. 
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Even strokes 


For the men’s golf team, it was an “even par” 
season. 

After a sparkling 29-7 fall match record, 
second-year coach Jim Richards had a guarded 
optimism for an Ohio Valley Conference title. 

Western took its first step toward that goal in 
the opening spring match — the Sunshine 
Classic in Miami. 

Top player Jeff Hollis, however, suffered a 
back injury and couldn’t compete. Western 
finished fifth out of the 16-team field. 

“We finished about where I thought we 
would, Richards said later. The team was led by 
Ken Perry’s 77.3 average. 

After Miami the team played in the Evansville 
Invitational. The tournament had an eight team 
field, including collegiate golf power Purdue. 
Led by Perry, Western finished third. 

At this point, Richards said, the team was in 
good shape and would be prepared for its 
toughest tournament — the Southeastern Inter- 
collegiate at Montgomery, Ala. 

One reason behind Richards’ optimism was 
the return of Hollis. However, in the tourna- 
ment featuring the top schools from the 
Southeastern Conference, Western finished a 
dismal 17th place. 

Hollis led the Hilltoppers with a two-day total 
of 232. Perry remained consistent with the 
team’s second-highest finish. 

The slump continued the next weekend in 
the Colonel Classic at Eastern. Western had 


John Rott 


AT ONE OF THE TWO golf courses where the team prac- 
ticed, Indian Hills Golf Course, Melissa Losson tees off. 
Losson was second in average score with 83.9. 


A MISSED PUTT brings a frown to junior Jim Bagnardi’s 
face. Bagnardi said the team was always trying even when 
they were behind. 
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trouble handling the par 72 Arlington course 
and finished 20th of the 22 teams. In the same 
tourney in the fall, Western had finished fourth 
of 16 teams. 

Trying to diagnose the troubles facing his 
team, Richards said that putting was the main 
problem. After intensive practice, the team set 
out for Louisville and the Kentucky Inter- 
collegiate. 

But the team was still having problems and 
struggled to a fifth-place showing of the six 
teams. 

Things didn’t improve the next weekend 
when Western entered collegiate golf's most 
prestigious tournament, the Southern Inter- 
collegiate. The tournament fielded the best 26 
teams in the country. Included in the field were 
amateurs who had competed in the 
professional Masters tournament. The tourna- 
ment proved too much for Western as it failed 
to make the cut and was eliminated. 

Western headed into the Ohio Valley Con- 
ference championship battered but not beaten. 
“If we can hit the ball long and straight and putt 
well, we'll have a good chance,” senior Jim 
Bagnardi said. 

The Hilltoppers showed shades of the team 
they were supposed to be at the championship. 
Western finished at 867 strokes, only one 
stroke behind Eastern, for second place. Mike 
Naton returned to top form and finished two 
strokes behind Eastern’s Dave Gaer for 


Kim Kolarik 


medalist honors. Perry finished in sixth place. 
Bagnardi said about the season: “We were 
always trying, even if we were 10 shots behind. I 
did the best I could, but I guess it wasn’t good 

enough,” 
Kevin Webb 0 


It was a bittersweet year for women’s golf coach 
Nancy Quarcelino. 

“I think this year was fun, but I think we could 
do so much better,” she said. “They have so 
much potential.” 

For the first-year coach, the problem was in- 
consistency. “They didn’t show as much con- 
sistency as I thought they would,” she said after 
the fall season. 

In its three fall meets, the team placed in the 
middle of the pack or in the bottom half of the 
teams. 

In its first match at the Blue Ridge Moun- 
taineer Invitational, the team finished 11th of 
14 teams. Sue Clement, a Henderson 
freshman, led the team with a 167, and became 
the team’s No. 1 player. 

At the Indiana State Invitational, the team 
placed 11th of 20 teams. Senior Melissa 
Losson of Bowling Green led with a 166. 

In its final competition in the fall, the team 
had its best finish, 10th of 20 at the Purdue In- 
vitational. Louisville sophomore Susan 
Mercke’s score of 163 led the team. 

Quarcelino was optimistic at the start of the 
spring season. “I’m looking forward to the 
season,” she said. “They are in there as a team 
and not individuals.” 

The team had its best showing at the 
Southern Illinois Invitational. In that meet, 
Western placed second of four teams. After the 
first day of competition, Western had a 10- 
stroke lead over Southern Illinois, but its 
second-day score of 329 placed it four strokes 
behind for the tournament. 

Western locked up second and third places 
for individuals with Clement finishing just three 
strokes off the first-place finisher’s score. 
Losson was third with a 159. 

In other spring matches, Mercke led Western 
to a 12th place finish among 17 schools at the 
Ohio State Invitational. 

At the Lady Kat Invitational, Clement led the 
team to a 10th placing of 15 teams. The tourna- 
ment lasted only a day because of rain. 

At the Bowling Green State Invitational, the 
team finished sixth of eight teams. Clement 
finished eighth overall with a score of 167. 

Clement’s average of 81.9 led the team. 
Other averages were Losson at 83.9; Savona 
Williams at 84.4; Mercke at 85.5; Cindy Peshka 
at 87.2; Cindy Summers at 90.5, and Sandy 
Douglas at 93. 

Linda Younkin 0 


Kim Kolartk 


MEN’S GOLF RESULTS 


Sunshine Classic 5th of 16 
Evansville Invitational 3rd of 8 
Southeastern Intercollegiate 17th of 20 
EKU Colonel Classic 20th of 22 
Kentucky Intercollegiate 5th of 6 
Southern Intercollegiate did not qualify 
OVC 2nd of 7 


WOMEN’S GOLF RESULTS 


Ohio State Invitational 12th of 17 
Kentucky Invitational 10th of 15 
SIU Tourney 2nd of 4 
Bowling Green Invitational 6th of 8 


MEN’S GOLF TEAM: (Front row) D. Dalton, K. Hoegh, T. 
Swiler, T. Doyle, R. Wolf. (Back row) Coach J. Richards, J. 
Hollis, K. Perry, J. Barnardi, M. Naton. 


WOMEN’S GOLF TEAM: (Front row) C. Summers, M. 
Losson, S. Clement, Coach N. Quarcelino, S. Williams. (Back 
row) C. Peshka, S. Douglas, S. Mercke. 


TOP PLAYER Jeff Hollis lines up a putt. Hollis was out part 
of the year with a back injury. On his return he led the team 
at the Southeastern Conference with a two-day total of 232. 
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David Frank 


COACH Joel Mure and shortstop Mike Murray hold up the 
conference tournament trophy after defeating Murray 11-8. 
In the tournament, Western lost its opening game before 
recording four straight victories to claim the OVC crown. 


ee 


HAMPS 


The baseball team set 27 school records en 
route to its first Ohio Valley Conference cham- 
pionship since 1953. 

After posting a 17-3 regular season record, 
the Toppers bounced back from a first-round 
loss to win the OVC tournament it hosted. That 
gave Western its first trip ever to the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association tournament. 

Under first-year coach Joel Murtie, the 
Hilltoppers finished the season 45-11-1, OVC . 
and school records for wins in a season. 
Nobody was surprised when Murrie was named 
the OVC Coach of the Year. 

Shortstop Mike Murray, the team’s leading 
hitter with a .438 average, was selected as the 
OVC Player of the Year. He was joined by five 
teammates on the All-OVC team — outfielder 
Walt McThenny, second baseman Kenny Fox, 
first baseman Mike Williams and pitchers Marty 


continued on page 252 


TWO HOMERUNS in the final game of the OVC Tourna- 
ment brings Mike Williams greetings from Rene Zarate and 
the rest of the team. Williams had 19 home runs. 


David Frank 
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CHAMPS... 


Mason and Mark Williams. 

Western’s home field advantage in the OVC 
playoffs appeared that it might be of little value. 
The Toppers lost in the opening round of the 
double-elimination tournament to Middle Ten- 
nessee, 8-5, in 14 innings. 

Western needed 10 innings the next day to 
beat Morehead, 1-0, before disposing of Middle 
Tennessee, 8-2. 

_ That set up a contest with Murray, which was 
undefeated in the tournament. Western won 


OHIO VALLEY Conference Coach of the Year Joel Murrie 
throws a ball during batting practice. Mure, in his first year as 
head coach, led the squad to its first OVC crown since 1953. 

Roger Sommer 
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BASEBALL TEAM: (Front row) R. Anderson, B. Harris, M. 
Williams, R. Stewart, R. Pickett, R. Zarate, M. Mason, W. 
McThenny. (Second row) J. Murrie, D. Thomas, R. Busbee, 
R. Alfonso, B. Jones, R. Rocco, M. Murray, P. Hiryak, K. Fox, 


of ee goes 


10-5 to force a final game. The Toppers rallied 
from a 6-0 deficit to defeat Murray, 11-8, and 
won the league’s bid to the NCAA Southern 
Regionals in Tallahassee, Fla. against 
Southeastern Conference playoff winner 
Vanderbilt. 

In the regionals, Western beat both Vander- 
bilt and the University of New Orleans before 
losing twice to Florida State. 

In compiling its 17-3 OVC mark, Western 
won all of its road games. Murray swept a 
doubleheader here, 5-0 and 8-6, to snap a 
19-game Topper winning string April 10 and 
Morehead downed the Toppers, 9-4, April 26. 

Western was ranked as high as fifth in the na- 
tion in hitting in the NCAA stats during the 
season. Mason was ninth at one point with a 
10.8 strikeout per game average. 

Collegiate Baseball ranked the Toppers 27th 
in the nation at the end of the season. The team 
was ranked as 24th at one point. A NCAA com- 
puter poll ranked the Toppers 18th. 

Western finished its annual spring trip 
through the south with five losses in 13 games, 


G. Martin, D. Stanton. (Back row) E. Tichenor, M. Williams, 
G. Brown, R. Antone, R. Becker, D. Sanders, L. Glasscock, P. 
Rine, B. Hunt, M. Varnadoe, R. Despaux, L. Mitchell, J. 
Lindsey. 


dim Gensheimer 


almost half of its setbacks for the entire season. 
The team’s only tie occurred in the second 
game against Evansville in the season opener 
when the game was called at 4-4 because of 
rain. 

Individually, the team had many standouts 
with 13 seniors. 

“There is not a superstar on this team,” 
Murray said as the conference tournament 
neared. “It is 27 players pulling together. If | am 
not hitting, someone else will do it. We are 
lucky. We know how good we are.” 

Murray set an OVC record for stolen bases 
with 29, breaking his own mark of 27. Mike 
Williams was the teams leading home run hitter 
with 19. 

Mark Heath 0 


BASEBALL RESULTS 
Won 47 Lost 13. Tied 1 


Western 2 EVANSVILLE 4 
WESTERN 4 EVANSVILLE 4 
WESTERN) 12 Kentucky Wesleyan 1 
WESTERN 17 Kentucky Wesleyan 0 
Western 0 VALDOSTA STATE 10 
WESTERN 7 Valdosta State 3 
Western 7 FLORIDA 8 
Western 15 FLORIDA 16 
WESTERN 5 South Florida 2 
Western 9 TAMPA 14 
WESTERN 10 Illinois Benedictine 0 
WESTERN 8 Valdosta State 6 
WESTERN 13 Columbus 4 
Western 5 COLUMBUS 6 
WESTERN 4 Troy State 3 
WESTERN 14 Indiana—S.E. 5 
WESTERN 3 Middle Tennessee 0 
WESTERN 5 Middle Tennessee 1 
WESTERN 8 Louisville 3 
WESTERN 3 Louisville 2 
WESTERN 7 Kentucky Wesleyan 2 
WESTERN 4 Kentucky Wesleyan 0 
WESTERN 1 McKendree 0 
WESTERN 18 McKendree 4 
WESTERN 3 McKendree 1 
WESTERN 4 Eastern Kentucky 1 
WESTERN 20 Eastern Kentucky 0 
WESTERN 5 Austin Peay 4 
WESTERN 9 Austin Peay 8 
WESTERN 14 Quincy (Illinois) 4 
WESTERN 6 Quincy (Illinois) 1 
WESTERN 20 Thomas More 3 
WESTERN 7 Thomas More 1 
Western 0 MURRAY STATE 5 
Western 1 MURRAY STATE 8 
WESTERN 6 Middle Tennessee 1 
WESTERN 5 Middle Tennessee 2 
WESTERN 9 Tennessee Tech. 3 
WESTERN 7 Tennessee Tech. 3 
WESTERN 20 Morehead State 4 
WESTERN 14 Morehead State 11 
WESTERN 6 Eastern Kentucky 5 
WESTERN 12 Eastern Kentucky 8 
Western 0 KENTUCKY 3 
Western 5 KENTUCKY 6 
WESTERN oD) Austin Peay 3 
WESTERN 16 Austin Peay 1 
WESTERN 9 Morehead State 2 
Western 4 MOREHEAD STATE 2 
WESTERN 10 Kentucky 6 
Western 5 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 8 
WESTERN 1 Morehead State 0 
WESTERN 8 Middle Tennessee iz 
WESTERN_ 10 Mumay State 5 
WESTERN 11 Murray State 8 
WESTERN) 12 Campbellsville 11 
WESTERN 11 David Lipscomb 7 
WESTERN 15 Vanderbilt 4 
WESTERN 4 New Orleans 3 
Western 7 FLORIDA STATE 19 
Western 5 FLORIDA STATE 10 


CAUGHT BY A STRAY ball, catcher Rick Alfonso lies in 
pain while getting words of empathy from Coach Joel Murie 
and pitcher Larry Glasscock. 
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pirited battles 


The battles are rough, the competition is tough 
and having a best friend on the opposing team 
makes no difference. Intramurals bring out the 
winning spirit lurking in each player. 

And the program has gotten even more 
competitive “because they're giving an all- 
sports trophy,” Melinda Coile, a senior 
agriculture major from Nashville, Tenn., said. 

This was the first year for the trophy. It was 
awarded to the team with the most points from 
wins and participation. The individual team 
members also received trophies. 

The teams were formed from dorms and 
greeks and independent groups, and could 
have no more than 24 members. The team 
competed for the entire year. 

This trophy, however, was only offered in 
women’s intramurals, Bev Westerman, a junior 
physical education major from Springfield, Va., 
said. 

Winners in women’s and men’s individual 
and team sports got T-shirts, she added. 

Intramurals were designed with the non- 
varsity athlete in mind. Skill was not the over- 
riding factor in the program, instead individual 
enthusiasm and desire to play were the most 
important criteria. 

“T feel that intramurals give people with little 
athletic ability a chance to compete where they 
would otherwise be excluded,’ Rhonda 
Logsdon, an elementary education major from 
Huff, said. “So often, college athletics stress 
winning above everything. It’s nice just to have a 
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Bob Skipper 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE John A. Miller, Wallace Stanley 
and Donald Wheeler guard Slow Hands Doug Stice. The 
People’s Choice won the game 53-35. “ 

‘odd Buchanan 


chance to play for the fun of it.” 

The increased competition was discouraging 
for some people who aren't as athletic, Wester- 
man said. 

“Some people feel bad about this year being 
more competitive,” Coile said. “It took some of 
the fun out of it.” 

The trophy also caused more eligibility com- 
plaints, Westerman said. She said teams looked 
for any edge to win. 

“It’s to the point now that you go out and 
recruit players,” she said. “That’s the bad part 
about it.” 

Nonetheless, Western’s intramurals program 
reflected an increased desire for participation in 
sports. The program was on the upswing, with 
the greatest increase in women’s participation. 
Women entered activities that were once male- 
dominated, such as tag football, racquetball and 
archery. 

“Women are becoming more aggressive and 
competitive,” Barbara Saurer, a Fisherville 
sophomore, said. “No longer are they limited to 
the role of cheerleader, or watching their 
boyfriends from the sidelines.” 

Co-recreational activities also had increasing 
participation. 

“Co-rec is becoming a successful program, 
and is designed for fun and exercise,” Max Ap- 
pel, assistant director of recreational activities, 
said. 

The intramurals program did have its 
downfalls. The program was handicapped 


SPECTATORS watch an intramural football game between 
the Poland Partiers and the Rodes Raiders. The game, played 
at the Industrial Drive field, was won by the Partiers, 4-2. 


because of the facility shortage. 

Individual students had to compete with the 
organized scheduling of intramural games to 
use the limited equipment. 

“Sometimes the individual student is being 
cheated out of his use of the university's 
facilities,’ Appel said. 

Appel said the Board of Regents supported 
the program’s request for a new intramural 
building. 

Intramurals had to contend with varsity 
games and practices, which made using the 
gym somewhat limited, Appel said. 

“We cannot experiment with new programs 
because the facilities are so booked up,” Appel 
said. 

Another complaint was that seasons were 
not long enough, and the games were played 
too much like tournaments. 

If a team lost two games, it was out of the 
contest. “This is done because we do not have 
the time or space to hold a full season 
program,” Appel said. 

Protest situations were also a complaint 
among students, Appel said. At the onset of 
every semester, students have an opportunity to 
decide whether the rules are fair, he said. 

Laura Strobel, a Louisville sophomore, said 
most protests had to do with the eligibility of the 
players. “If you think a team has an ineligible 
participant, then that is when you protest,” she 
said. A written protest had to be sent to the of- 

continued on page 256 
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CENTRAL CAVALIERS Donna Sload, an Owensboro 
junior; Shirley Day, a Belton junior; and Debbie Summers, a 
Franklin freshman, celebrate winning a softball playoff. 
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Spirited battles cont. 


ficials within 24 hours after the contest. 

“A team that breaks the rules will lose 
everything it has won, and may lose a chance of 
being in the playoffs,” Strobel said. 

Referees for the program were students 
trained by the recreation department. Since 
they were students, the referees received a lot 
of “flak” about their calls. 

“The hardest thing about refereeing is peer 
pressure,” Appel said. He said students were 
sometimes judging their friends or a roommate, 
and it made it hard for them to hold up under 


KEEN HALL quarterback James Haire looks for a receiver 
during a game with Pearce-Ford BCD. The Keen Hall team 
won 7-2. 
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ADPI Shawn McCullough, an Edgewood junior, protests um- 
pire James Powell's ruling that second baseman Sally Raf- 
fensperger tagged her out. 


WHALER DON VEAR, a Chicago sophomore; Martha 
Reed, an Elizabethtown freshman; and Jamie Hawks, a Bowl- 
ing Green freshman, compete for intertube water polo title. 

dim Gensheimer 
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the pressure. 

“People don’t realize that you are human, 
too. And they really don’t realize we are just 
helping them out,” Westerman, a part-time 
referee, said. “The referees may not be the best, 
but you must consider their training and ex- 
perience. I think it is stupid for people to get so 
upset over the games,” she said. 

Bryan Shaw, a full-time referee, said he did 
not have any complaints about the officiating 
situation. He enjoyed the job. “People do get 
red at times, but they don’t hold any bad feel- 
ings toward me,” he said. 

Ben Zike, a Lambda Chi, said that when 
fraternities competed against each other, there 
was a lot of heated feeling. “When we have a 
game with a rival, it means a lot to everyone to 
win. But it is still fun,” he said. 

Fun, that is what intramurals is all about, Ap- 


Men’s Intramurals 


Football 
Swimming 
Volleyball 
Bowling 
Golf 
Basketball 
Softball 
Handball (S) 
Handball (D) 


Wrestling 
Table Tennis (D) 


Racquetball (D) 
Free Throw 
Tennis (S) 
Tennis (D) 
Billiards 
Archery 
Badminton (D) 


Horseshoes (S) 


Sigma Chi 

Lambda Chi Alpha 

Lambda Chi Alpha 

New Image 

Mark Wilson (Lambda Chi Alpha) 

People’s Choice : 

Mean Machine 

Digger Matheson (Dutch Boys) 

Digger Matheson and Kimon Hoegh 
(Wild Hares) 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes 

J.D. Williams and Paul Martin 
(Independents) 

Mark Chesnut and Mitch Gum 
(Sigma Alpha Epsilon) 

Bob Collier (Collier Independents) 

Mark Chesnut (Sigma Alpha Epsilon) 

Dave Storie and Jody Bingham 
(Kappa Sigma) 

Duke Laha (Independents) 

Mark Greer (Sigma Chi) 

Roy Baxter and Ken Stone 
(Lambda Chi Alpha) 

Bob Moore (Sigma Alpha Epsilon) 


Horseshoes (D) Rick Woods and David Dicken 
(16th district) 

Frisbee Tim Mattingly (Lambda Chi Alpha) 

Track and Field Hook’s Allstars 


All Sports Champs Lambda Chi Alpha 
Campus Community Turkey Trot 


Men’s Two-Mile Run 
Women’s One-Mile Run 


John Nason 
Betsy Bogdan 


Women’s Intramurals 


Archery 
Badminton (S) 
Badminton (D) 
Basketball 
Billiards 
Bowling 

Flag Football 
Free Throw 
Racquetball (S) 
Racquetball (D) 


Softball 


Linda Dono (Central Cavaliers) 

Carrey Megee (Endzones) 

Bev Westerman and Carrey Megee 

Hookettes 

Donna Branham 

Kappa Delta 

Endzones 

Donna Wilson (Central Cavaliers) 

Mary Katherine Hancock 

Bev Westerman and Mary 
Katherine Hancock 

Central Cavaliers 


Swimming 
Table Tennis (S) 
Table Tennis (D) 


Track and Field 
Tennis (S) 
Tennis (D) 


Volleyball 


Co-Rec Intramurals 


Flag Football 
Volleyball 


Inter Tube Water Polo 


Basketball 
Softball 


ADPi 

Debbie Foley (Central Cavaliers) 

Nancy Lehn and Carrey Megee 
(Endzones) 

Hookettes 

Mary Garner 

Theresa Tooley and 
Laura Dickinson 

Deviants 


Chitty Moons 
Cheveres 
Lotus 

Apple Ciders 
Chitty Moons 


Campus Open Racquetball 


Men’s (S) 
Men’s (D) 
Women’s (S) 
Mixed (D) 


Bob Rascoe 

Bob Rascoe and Wallace Sydnor 
Debby Cherwak 

Kelly Cain and Debby Cherwak 
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Everyone needs a place to belong. 

For many Westerners, that place was a club or organization. 

Many people have bad perceptions of some organizations, 
such as fraternities and sororities. This year campus greeks 
emphasized Bible study, respect for pledges and academic 
achievement. They said stories about hazing and abusing 
pledges were myths. 

Other clubs, including societies for future professionals, said 
they stressed increased participation. That was true for some, 
but others only met once or twice during the year. 

And still other clubs tried to rid themselves of the 
perception of being a club. 

Clubs such as the Frisbee Club, the men’s and women’s 
Rugby clubs and others competed against similar clubs from 
other schools while trying to become bona fide sports. 


PHI MU SISTERS sing the 
sorority’s official song to 
potential pledges as the 
women enter an informal ice 
cream social. 


Todd Buchanan 
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Organizations 
depend on 
individuals 
making a... 


Group effort. 


WKU Fencers Club 
Skydiving Club 


P.E. Majors Club 
Recreation Majors Club 


Scott Thomas likes sunny, cloudless days 
because they allow him to jump out of air- 
planes. He does this every possible weekend. 

Thomas placed fourth in the Collegiate 
Skydiving Nationals his first year, sixth his 
second year and seventh this year. Western’s 
Skydiving Club was the only Kentucky college 
club that participated in the Collegiate 
Nationals. 

“The club acts mostly as a carpool to help get 
members to the drop zone,” Thomas said. The 
$150 the club got from the Sports Club was 
used to send members to the Collegiate 
Nationals. The skydivers wanted to raise money 
to buy equipment because they had to rent the 
equipment. 

Usually 75 club members go on the first 
jump. “One reason the club was formed was 
the fact that it is easier to jump the first time in a 
group than by yourself,” Thomas said. “Plus the 
fact that most people don’t just go to an airport 
and jump out of an airplane without some kind 
of support. 

“Most people jump the first time just to see 
what it’s like,’ Thomas said. 


At 6 a.m. one Saturday, the Recreation Ma- 
jors Club gathered to cook breakfast outdoors. 
The day continued with softball, Frisbee and 
outdoor cooking demonstrations. 

It was a day for members to act out activities 
they would use as professionals. 

Club members attended meetings of both 
the Kentucky Recreation Park Society and the 
National Recreation Park Association, where 
they learned about job opportunities after 
graduation. 

Physical education teachers talked to the 56 
club members. Biff Kummer presented a slide 
show of a camping trip through Montana and 
gave outdoor cooking tips. Jo Verner, adviser, 
talked about organizing the Special Olympics. 

The recreation club organized the Special 


WKU FENCERS CLUB MEMBERS, Mindy Mortland, a 
Hopkinsville sophomore, and Karen Simmons, a Glasgow 
junior, practice dueling. Both have been fencing for a year. 

Lewis Gardner 


Olympics, a Halloween Haunted House at 
Downing University Center, a St. Patrick’s Day 
party for the Girls’ Club, and a field day for 


members. 


“ : : a : 

We're just starting out. This is our first year 
and we're still trying to get our feet on the 
ground,” Physical Education Club member 
Marcy Simons said. 

“We have about 25 members and we meet 
once a month,” Simons said. 

As a new club, the members started with no 
money. They sold T-shirts with mascot Big Red 
silk-screened on the front and had a bake sale. 
They planned an “Almost Anything Goes” con- 
test, which was open to the community. It con- 
sisted of teams competing against each other in 
events such as relays and an obstacle course. 
They also sponsored a campus tennis tourna- 
ment. 


To develop a relationship between teachers © 


and students, they had a student/faculty recep- 
tion at the Downing University Center. “It gave 
everyone an opportunity to mix with other peo- 
ple,” Simons said. 


The WKU Fencers Club had quite a variety of 
people as members. 

“We have high school, college, graduate stu- 
dents and 60-year-olds,” adviser Arthur Bush 
said. “There’s no telling who you will see at a 
meet.” 

The team practiced three times a week and 
had at least one meet a month. Members paid 
$10 dues to help pay traveling expenses, 
although the club got some support from the 
school. 

The dues were also an entry fee to an annual 
meet for Western students only. The club had 
its sixth one this year, and non-members were 
also allowed to compete. 

The club coordinated women’s intramural 
fencing competitions by judging, directing and 
supplying equipment. The club also gave fenc- 
ing demonstrations in high schools. 

Although the club had a table at registration, 
most recruiting was done by word-of-mouth. 
Bush said the club had about 12 members dur- 
ing the spring semester, although the number 
varies. 

The club participated in several tournaments, 
including the 20th Annual Bluegrass Tourna- 
ment, the Amateur Fencing League of America 
and the Rebel Yell, formerly the Kentucky 
Bourbon Open. 


WKU FENCERS CLUB: (Front row) C. Bush, 
E. Jones, J. Degenhardt, K. Washkiewiez, K. Sim- 
mons, M. Mortland. (Second row) C. Flaherty, D. 
Tharp, J. Eastham, D. Faller, A. Faller, G. Seelig, 
A. Bush. (Back row) M. Wallace, A. Gulser, S. 
Krigbaun, C. Powell, M. Aldridge, R. Stone, W. 
Hancock. 


SKYDIVING CLUB: (Front row) B. Haynes, W. 
Weaver II, C. Minks, R. Stone. (Back row) M. 
Brantley, N. Taylor II, C. McNulty, S. Thomas, L. 
Hayden. 


P.E. MAJORS CLUB: (Front row) E. Matheny, 
L. Robinson, M. Simons, J. Robinson, T. Warmer, 
J. Vollmer. (Back row) V. Brown, K. Dodd, K. 
Braden, T. Williams, K. Pamell, V. Gay, M. 
Gulson. 


RECREATION MAJORS CLUB: (Front row) 
L. Freels, A. Williams, M. Boemker, E. Matheny, 
E. Peck, K. Martin, P. Beasley. (Back row) D. 
Buselmeier, J. Reinert, P. Brodarick, R. Routt, R. 
Mosley, S. Eshback, K. Dodd, M. Elmore, H. 
Miller, J. Lierley, R. Bueker. 
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Soccer Club 
Women’s Rugby Team 


Table Tennis 
Frisbee Team 


Group effort cont 


“The team is one-third American, one-third 
South American and one-third other 
nationalities, and we harmonize very nicely,” 
Elwyn Bellis, the soccer team’s adviser, said. 

The Soccer Club had about 35 members, 
and at least 20 attended every practice. “The 
team is more organized this semester,” Bellis 
said. “We have players that have been here a 
couple years, and that helps.” 

Up against stiffer competition in the spring 
semester, it played in the Kentucky Inter- 
Collegiate Soccer Tournament for the first time. 
All the other participants were from colleges 
that grant soccer scholarships. 

The team played about 10 games during the 
fall semester, and four to six games in the spring 
semester 

The members were responsible for all ex- 
penses more than $150, which included travel 
and equipment. In the fall semester the team’s 
treasurer reported the team’s expenses were 
$865. 

“All over the world the growth and popularity 
of soccer has exploded, but the response at 
Western has been disappointing,” Bellis said. 
The team has been featured in the city 
newspaper and on the local television station. 

Bellis said he doesn't really understand the 
lack of response. “In South America and 
Britain, soccer's popularity is equal to basketball 
here.” 


The men’s rugby team helped the Women’s 
Rugby Team get started by coaching its prac- 
tices. 

“Just like any other sport, you have to learn 
how to play the game properly,’ Lou McCleese, 
president, said. “Maybe more so (in rugby) 
since the only protective equipment are cleats 
and mouthpiece.” 

Seventeen women were on the team: it takes 
15 to play a game. They normally practiced two 
days a week, which expanded to four days a 
week before a game. In the spring semester the 
team usually had a game every weekend. 

Competitors were usually independent clubs, 
instead of college teams. Most teams begin at a 
college, but, because backing from a school is 
difficult to obtain, they usually become indepen- 
dent if they can find a private sponsor 

Although the team received money from the 
university, the members sold bumper stickers, 
T-shirts and had bake sales to raise more 
money 


s 


It doesn’t seem to bother Table Tennis Club 
members that when someone says “sport,” not 
everyone thinks of table tennis. 

Debbie Foley, a senior club member, said 
that although some members practice only 
weekly, some like herself practice daily. 


The club had tournaments at the Universtty 
of Kentucky and at Ohio State University. 


“Not all of our competitors are necessarily 
other colleges,” Foley said. “Some are indepen- 
dent clubs. Weve played teams as close as 
Louisville and as far away as North Carolina.” 


Foley said, “Spring is our slowest semester 
because of basketball and other things like that, 
but we had 30 members last semester, and they 


were always playing.” 


Two members of the Frisbee Team, Corky 
Gillis and Stuart Arnold, have an eye on the 
World Championships, which is the ultimate 
goal of a Frisbee player. 

Before a player can reach the world cham- 
pionships, he must compete in some of the 35 
Grand Prix matches, which began in March. 
Players tried to qualify in two of five events: free 
style, distance, self-caught flights, Frisbee golf 
and double disc court. 

“You have to really be in top physical condi- 
tion if you hope to qualify,” Gillis said. “The 
competition is really tough.” 

The top 100 players in the nation are invited 
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With tongue in cheek, Bruce Logan. a 1975 graduate, 
works on his backhand during a table tennis club practice on 
the fourth floor of the student center. Logan is a data 
processor for Union Underwear 


to the World Championships, which were 
played at the Rose Bowl last year, with 40,000 
spectators. 

The team at Western has grown to 31 mem- 
bers. “We hardly ever get a single new member, 
they come in pairs,” Arnold said. “They usually 
have a partner they throw with.” 

The team was partially supported by the 
Sports Club, “but that doesn’t even cover our 
gas expenses these days.” Arnold said. “The 
members all take on the responsibility of getting 
to and from meets.” 


SOCCER CLUB: (Front row) L. Fernando, Y 
Glorioso, J. Pieters. J. Monoz. C. Valencia. A 
Jimenez. M. Rowshanaei. (Back row) T 
Gallagher, V. Hays. T. Denk. B. Naderi. C. Onye 
jekwe, P. Johnson, J. Alonzo, J. Martin. E. Bellis 


WOMEN’S RUGBY TEAM: (Front row) C 
Morgan, R. Smith, S. Towle, K. Houck. A 
Blakely, J. Steele, L. McCleese. P. Wood. (Back 
row) B. Stoner, D. Pursley. T. Mudwilder, J 
Steinweg, S. Queenan. C. Rogers. A. Zachari, J 
Graham 


TABLE TENNIS CLUB: (Front row) T. Nash. D 
Greenwell, D. Foley. K. Studdard, J. Boone, R 
Farago. (Back row) D. McCorkle. R. Comer, V 
Brothers, L. Luvisi. M. White. S. Gage. K. Hob 
son 


FRISBEE TEAM: (Front row) S. Celson, G 
Taylor, J. Olliver, R. Vizzari, J. Terrell, M. Boyle, L 
Phillips. (Second row) M. Sabo, S. Arnold, C 
Riggs, J. Nirmaier. D. Grizzle. (Back row) M 
Crider, J. Atkinson. D. Beam, C. Gillis 


NSSHA 
KANS 


Dental Hygiene 


Group effort cont 


The National Student Speech and Hearing 
Association decided to really put on a show to 
raise money after a T-shirt-selling project didn’t 
work. 

The group needed to raise $1,000 for 
speech clinic equipment, but an original plan — 


selling T-shirts — didn’t prove profitable. 

So the group got together with Gamma 
Sigma Sigma service sorority and invited frater- 
nities and sororities to help put on a carnival. 

The group got its money, and the clinic got 
its equipment. 


A change in requirements for nursing students 
caused some people to have second thoughts 
about the program. Kerry Hawes, president of 
the Kentucky Association of Nursing Stu- 
dents, said some members are wondering if 
an associate degree will be enough to get a job. 
In the next year or two, nurses will be re- 
quired to have a bachelor’s degree. Hawes said 
students getting associate degrees are uncertain 
whether they will have to come back to school. 


KANS gave students an idea of the salary 
ranges and fringe benefits of Kentucky and sur- 
rounding state hospitals by sponsoring a job fair 
in Garrett Conference Center Ballroom. 

The fair allowed students to talk to represen- 
tatives from West Virginia, Tennessee, Ohio, In- 
diana and Kentucky. Without this, “you just 
come here and don’t know about hospitals ex- 
cept for the two you work in,” Hawes said. 

Speakers, bake sales, candy sales and a flea 
market were some of the club’s projects to raise 
money. 

For the spring semester the group planned a 
walk-a-thon and cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
lessons for members wanting certification. 


Through raffles for dinners and T-shirt sales, 
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members of the American Dental Hygiene 
Association were able to attend an ADHA 
national conference in Dallas, Texas, in the fall, 
President Pam Hughes said. 

The ADHA also sponsored a hot dog roast 
for freshmen dental hygiene majors so that the 
freshmen could get to know other dental 
hygiene majors, Hughes said. 

Area dentists spoke to the association about 
resumes and job interviews, Hughes said. 

In the spring the ADHA concentrated on 
preparing for the state convention in Louisville 
and the national board examinations in late 
March, Hughes said. 


A RAGGEDY ANN DOLL becomes a visual aid for Janet 
Stotts, a Greensburg junior. Stotts succeeded in getting Brian 
King to say “doll” in their session at the speech clinic. 


Lewis Gardner 


NATIONAL STUDENTS SPEECH AND 
HEARING ASSOCIATION: (Front row) R. Up- 
ton, J. Stotts, K. Swallow, D. Wilson, L. Wilson, M. 
Wilder, D. Taylor. (Back row) L. Simms, S. Botts, 
M. Browning, S. Bueker, M. Forbes, L. 
Bridgewater, D. Coots, D. Brown. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF NURSING 
STUDENTS: (Front row) K. Hall, C. Dillard, K. 
Winsett, M. Rains, K. Hawes, T. Castle, D. 
Baumer. (Back row) L. Hawes, S. Beny, L. Hast, 
E. Curtis, T. Jones, J. Gary. 


AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
ASSOCIATION: (Front row) C. Gard, J. Christ, 
K. Justiss, L. Luttrell, C. Carrico, J. Cavanah. (Se- 
cond row) A. Kiger, B. Petty, S. Thomas, S. 
Buhay, L. Hinton, S. Raffensperger, R. 
Dougherty. (Third row) C. Warker, Z. Stone, B. 
Mequiah, D. Sandage, S. Johnson, P. Huges, T. 
Willis, (Back row) C. Yeager, L. Bames, T. 
Blandford, C. Westerfield, L. Thompson, D. 
Dorris, L. Scott. 
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Physics Club 
Tri-Beta 


Eta Sigma Gamma 
Chemistry Club 


Group effort cont 


Usually about 10 members of the Physics 
Club attend the annual Southeastern Section 
of the American Physical Society meeting, but 
this year only one person attended the gather- 
ing at the University of Tennessee at Chat- 
tanooga, President Wayne Kinzel said. 

“Everyone else was tied up in school,” he ex- 
plained. 

The club also judged the Southern Kentucky 
Regional Science Fair at the Greenwood Mall, 
he said. The categories included physical, earth 
and space science, Kinzel added. 

He said they planned to tour the Oak Ridge 
nuclear power plant in Tennessee. 


It’s hard to canoe in February. 

That’s why Tri-Beta biology honor society 
celebrated Groundhog Day with an indoor pic- 
nic. 

“We usually do things outdoors when we 
meet, such as canoeing, caving and hiking, but 
in February there aren’t many things we can do 
outdoors — so we have a picnic in the faculty 
house to celebrate Groundhog Day,” Dr. Larry 
Elliot said. 

The picnic combined the musical talents of 
the students and faculty to perform “Dixie 
Land” sounds, Tri-Beta President Dan Skean 
said. 

With the annual Groundhog Day Indoor Pic- 


haem 


nic and other activities, members of Tri-Beta got 
to know their instructors outside the classroom, 
Elliot said. 


Just how dangerous to health are the routine 
activities of one’s daily life? Eta Sigma 
Gamma worked on a survey, the health hazard 
appraisal, to evaluate the dangers of daily life, 
President Tony Staynings said. 

The appraisal is a type of preventive 
medicine. Staynings said that smoking, drinking 


A COMPUTER READOUT SHEET is used by Jimmy 
Green, a physics graduate student. Green is making a paper 
airplane in the physics room in Thompson Complex. The 
room is used as a study-lounge for physics students. 


or genetic problems are some of the health 
hazards the survey identified. 

Members visited local hospitals to observe 
equipment and hospital services, he said. 

“Western’s chapter is small, but that doesn’t 
mean it couldn’t compete with the larger clubs,” 
Brenda Smith, adviser, said. Western’s national 
affiliation, the Honorary Health Science 
Society, had a national convention, but the 
local chapter didn’t attend, Smith said. 


“T am suffering from a Thompson Complex,” 


AN INDOOR PICNIC, complete with live music, helped Tri- 
Beta celebrate Groundhog Day. Dan Skean, a senior biology 
major from Bowling Green, and Dr. Lary Elliot, a biology 
professor, played jazz and big band tunes. 


Robert W. Pillow 


PHYSICS CLUB: (Front row) B. Peters, M. Davis, K. Casey, A. Hudson, 
S. Shields, M. Bennett. (Back row) D. Higgins, J. Green, M. Miller, J. 
Renusch, T. Rhea, J. Brownfield, W. Kinzel, M. Thompson 


TRI-BETA: (Front row) C. Owen, S. Wilwayco, L. Mahoney, M. Aoun, S. Koenig, R. Brown, R. Hickerson, V. Simms, 
R. Day. (Second row) S. Shelton, T. Schepers, R. Smith, D. Curtis, D. Higgins, R. Hunt, S. O’Daniel, D. Douglas. | 
(Back row) B. Baskett, J. Burch, J. Winstead, J. Skean, R. Crawford, D. Skean, D. Shadowen, L. Elliott. 
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punned the Chemistry Club T-shirts. nic, complete with fresh fish supplied by faculty students and their abilities in the chemical 

The 45 club members sponsored a regional member Curtis Wilkins and fried by John Riley  sciences,’”’ President Becky Hunt said. She ad- 
high school science fair at the Greenwood Mall, and Laurence Boucher, also faculty members. ded that another benefit is a tutoring service for 
had skating and pizza parties and went on a pic- “The club is worthwhile and interested inthe any members needing help in chemistry. 


John Rott 


ETA SIGMA GAMMA: (Front row) K. Williams, S. Burton, L. Lovell, O. Boyd, L. Rutter CHEMISTRY CLUB: (Front row) D. Higgins, E. DelBuono, D. Wimsatt, E. Koch, 
(Back row) A. Stayings, M. Finn. C. Hume, J. Neal B. Day, H. Vail. (Back row) C. Henrickson, C. Carter, T. Rhea, D. Senn, K. Casada. 


R. Teilhoff, D. Wheeler, R. Hunt 
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NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION FOR SECRETARIES: (Front row) K. 
Blaine, K. Galilbreath, C. Clasby, C. Tabor, K. Wooldridge, P. Garrett, J. Guill. (Back row) R. 
Pyle, S. Duvall, M. McGarvey, C. Gill, L. Lockhart, A. Wheeler, T. Wright, N. Madison, D. 


McWhorter, D. Smith, T. Edmonds. 


NCAS 
Pi Mu Epsilon 


Alpha Epsilon Delta 
Accounting Club 


Group effort cont 


With demand for qualified secretaries at an all- 
time high, the National Collegiate Associa- 
tion for Secretaries initiated 13 members in 
the spring, bringing the total number of actives 
to 28. 

The association is an organization for 
secretarial students and functions as a service 
group. 

Lectures by secretaries made up most of the 
meetings. 

The association had a spring banquet and 
honored its officers. It gave an outstanding 
member award and an award to the member 
with the highest grade-point average. NACS 
had a Valentine’s Day Tea for campus 
secretaries. 

Prospective members pledging in the fall had 
to accumulate signatures of 10 members in or- 
der to get to know them and to participate in 
the club’s activities. 

A bi-annual convention for the secretaries 
was in March. Members met students from 
other universities, were given sample tests for 
certification as professional secretaries and at- 
tended training sessions and seminars. 


Members of Pi Mu Epsilon, an honorary 
society for math and computer science majors, 
acted as score and timekeepers at a math con- 
test for local high school students, President 
Paul Hays said. 

The club also sponsored speakers, including 
one in March from the Life Insurance Co. in 
Nashville, Tenn. Hays said the club has social 


events like skating parties and picnics. Pi Mu 
Epsilon gave an award to the most outstanding 
math major, not necessarily a Pi Mu Epsilon 
member. 


Alumni play a big role in Alpha Epsilon Delta, 
a pre-med honor society. 

Pre-med graduates often come back to 
speak to club members on the problems they 
will face after graduation, and the group also 
depends on its alumni for money for a 
scholarship program, Adviser Hugh Pickett 
said. 

The group gave a $100 scholarship to a club 
member with a high academic standing and 
financial need. It also gave awards to three out- 
standing students. 

To keep the alumni informed, the club prin- 
ted a newsletter. But the main purpose is to 
help members become attractive applicants for 
medical school. Members attended a national 
meeting of the Alpha Epsilon Delta Inter- 
national Pre-Medical Honor Society, where 
speakers gave instructions on how to get into 
medical school. 


The Accounting Club tried to bring the real 
world to its members. 

At every meeting the club had speakers from 
a broad range of occupations in an effort to give 
a student an idea of what is in store for him 
when he graduates and to give him an un- 
derstanding of what accounting is about, Presi- 
dent David Bates said. 

Other activities included giving an annual 
scholarship to a junior with good scholastic 
standing. The money, which came from dues 
paid by club members, paid a semester's tuition. 

Bates said the biggest change in the club was 
getting speakers from fields other than ac- 
counting, which, he said, gave members a dif- 
ferent view of accounting — in the real world. 


WITH HANDS RAISED and eyes closed, Troy Troman, a 
Bowling Green Junior High School student, expresses 
frustration at his incorrect answer. Troman was a contestant 
at the Regional Math Bowl in February. Members of Phi Mu 
Epsilon acted as scorekeepers. 


PI MU EPSILON: (Front row) B. Day, S. Dellario, D. Daigle, S. Riggs, L. Kenady, J. Beard, 
S. Duchenois, L. Daum. (Back row) C. Wells, T. Logan, M. Boucher, L. Howard, J. Mef- 
ford, G. Mollay, P. Hays, M. Schmidt. 


5 SHORE EES OLE 


: BOWLING GREEN 


| 
\ 
| 


Robert W. Pillow 


ALPHA EPSILON DELTA: (Front row) H. Bays, R. Day, S. Wilwayco, P. Pinckley, L. Price, T. 
Schepers, P. Mercer, K. Kapoor. (Second row) D. Rutledge, R. Grenko, T. Hume, L. Hodge, E. 
Bailey, D. Rickard, C. Bames, M. Boucher, T. Colburn. (Third row) D. Shadowen, H. Puckett, K. 
Hewitt, J. Cardenas-Bayona, G. Hernandez, J. Cardenas, B. Baskett, J. Huebschman. (Back row) J. 
McCarth, L. Miller, M. Newman, J. Stephenson, V. Choron, D. Whuler, D. Storie, S. Shelton. 


ACCOUNTING CLUB: (Front row) N. Miller, D. Butts, M. Jackson, L. Martin, A 
Brown, C. Wilcoxson. (Second row) S. Cottrell, K. Stephens, T. Atwood, P. 
Blankenship, P. Elrod, J. Plank, D. Phillips. (Back row) N. Heppler, R. Fargo, J 
Hall, D. Yoeckel, M. Risen, D. Bates, B. Stahl. 
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Alpha Kappa Psi 
DECA 
Phi Beta Lambda 


Delta Sigma Pi 
Interhall Council 


Group effort cont 


With more emphasis on business and less on 
social functions, Alpha Kappa Psi was reac- 
tivated in the fall. 

“Internal difficulties” caused its closing the 
summer of 1978, President Chuck Powell said. 

“We started with nothing and we got 
organized,” he said. 

Activities included planning a beauty contest 
and a book exchange. 

The beauty contest was an “informal Miss 
Western contest, with every girl on campus 
officially entered,” Powell said. 

Roving judges from the fraternity stopped 
girls on campus. The girls had their pictures 
taken, were given a T-shirt and were invited toa 
‘nice party” where secret judges picked and an- 
nounced the winner. 


Poise and personality were ingredients in the 
choice, Powell said. “When someone comes up 
and does that to a girl, she’s got to have poise.” 

There was no limit to the number of contes- 
tants — “until the guys wanted to stop,” Powell 


. said. 


The book exchange in the West Hall Cellar 
was a money-making project. 


Besides holding all offices in the Kentucky 
chapter, Distributive Education Clubs of 
America won a national award in Houston, 
Texas, for its work in recruiting businessmen to 
support distributive education and DECA, 
President Jimmy Young said. 

DECA sponsored a workshop for area high 
school DECA clubs. Layout preparation, 
promotional concepts and marketing principles 
were topics prepared and presented by Western 
members. 

At the free enterprise fair the club helped 
pass out literature. 


Membership has grown for Phi Beta Lambda 
this year, and President Briggs Stahl credited 
this to “more student awareness.” 

This fraternity, open to students interested in 
business, is one of two Kentucky gold seal chap- 
ters, an acknowledgment of the chapter’s 
achievements and quality. 


Phi Beta Lambda also won the southem 
region Amoco Award for its support of 
business, which recognized outstanding work in 
the free enterprise fair. 

The chapter heard speakers such as an FMC 
Corp. executive from Cedar Rapids, Ilowa, who 


talked about job recruitment, and a local cer- || 


tified public accountant who talked on ac- 
counting. 
Members had chances to meet with 
businessmen for possible jobs after graduation. 
_In October, members organized the March of | 
Dimes Halloween haunted house. 


Delta Sigma Pi is responsible for the red | 
assignment books sold in the College Heights | 
Bookstore. The fraternity, open to business and 
economics majors, will be redesigning the 
books in the fall by adding drop/add dates, 
sports schedules and departmental exams, 
member Dave Parrott said. 

At its annual recognition dinner the fraternity 
presented oil paintings honoring local 
businessmen for their outstanding business 
awareness and professionalism. The paintings 
were hung on a special “wall of fame” located 
on the first floor of Grise Hall. 


In addition to weekly meetings, various | ~ 


speakers and a booth at the free enterprise fair, 
members circulated donation envelopes for the 
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m|)| American Cancer Society during October. 
of 
| Holding an olympics in dormitory halls was an 
"| April brainchild of the Interhall Council. They 
| sponsored the event in an effort to make on- 
; campus residency a bit more pleasant. ALPHA KAPPA PSI: (Front row) M. McGuire, 
: The olympics featured 23 activities. Dor- K. Monison, T. Minton, M. Cook, J. Eastham, D. 
C: ; ; 5K , L. Sears, C. Powell. (Back row) R. 
itory teams compet for ribbon Ge Gale ON 
% ae ae Eee P ee wee eee s and Fairchild, T. McGraw, D. Vick, G. Dawson, A. 
h rop SPOrissarid) Sit-GOWn Games Riley, C. Jackson, G. Gill, T. Jackson, J. Wheller, 
like rook and spades. R. Aldridge, R. Bozarth. 
Nh Interhall Council also sponsored a Parents’ 
/ Day in October. About 500 parents came, some 
from as far away as Maryland and Virginia, to 
see the campus for the first time. 
d The day went better than expected. One 
s| group booked for a concert canceled and had 
(| to be replaced, but everything else went as plan- 
e) ned, according to IHC President Marion Tabor. 
7 Surveys reveal the needs and interests of on- 
;/ campus residents. The IHC surveyed students 
*| bile k d diecieigha ; h DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF 
| about bike racks and studied lighting in the AMERICA: (Front row) P. Wootten, L. Tharp, 
y| dorms. The possibility of washers and dryers in M. Mathis, N. Williams, T. Skaggs, M. Foster. (Se- 
|| the dorms and longer recreation hours on the eye row) ean Sar ae 
: : . cGeorge, r. 1 Oert, . Vall, Vv. eul 
s| fourth floor of Downing University Center were Poms’ FiagnesG. Morgan AtJewell, : Young, 
;| also on the surveys. R. Atwell, P. Madison, T. Tapp. 
A NEW FORUM for the Interhall Council meetings gives stu- 
;| dents a chance to ask university staff members questions. 
Horace Shrader, housing director; Howard Bailey, assistant 
| dean of student affairs; and John Minton, vice president of 
- administrative affairs, discuss open house and coed housing. 


dohn Rott 


PHI BETA LAMBDA: (Front row) K. Pawley, S. 
Givens, P. Covey, J. Witt, T. Johnson, K. 
Sherrerd, D. Bristow, T. Gourley, E. Gray. (Se- 
cond row) J. Woodall, S. Rains, T. Rippy, P. 
Edrington, J. Reas, J. Plank, R. Faulkner, S. Price. 
(Back row) C. Ray, D. Meredith, J. Mefford, T. 
Tamme, R. Jones, B. Stahl, B. Miller, D. Miles, M. 
Smith, B. Pickerill, M. Albin. 


DELTA SIGMA PI: (Front row) N. Miller, P. 
Elrod, K. Figler, S. Gibson, T. Fleenor, M. 
Schulte, L. Clasby. (Second row) K. Baggett, W. 
Carrel, S. Daughtery, D. Parrott, D. Colyer, A. 
Ralls, N. Minoque, D. Holyke, V. Wimbs. (Back 
row) S. Lindsey, M. Skean, J. Lile, L. Sawyer, W. 
Cunningham, B. Roberson, B. French, M. 
Karnes, D. Wathen, C. Mahoney, J. Herrick. 


INTERHALL COUNCIL: (Front row) E. Martin, 
J. Mitchell, T. Skaggs, S. Semones, D. Foster, S. 
Norfleet, N. Strong. (Second row) L. Kohl, C. 
Eisenmann, D. McElroy, M. Boemker, J. Reinert, 
G. Raines, K. Watts, M. Tabor (Back row) J. 
Yates, T. Woods, J. Goolsby, D. Craycroft, S. 
Wilkins, G. Renolinski, B. Foote, J. Strader. 
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Gamma Sigma Sigma 
Circle K 


Alpha Phi Omega 


Group effort cont 


They were involved with everything from giving 
blood to painting doghouses. They even did 
some carpentry work for the Girls’ Club 
downtown. 

Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity mem- 
bers manned Bloodmobiles in the fall and dis- 
tributed donation canisters for the St. Jude 
Fund organized by Danny Thomas. 

Spring plans called for a John Wayne Film 
Festival designed to obtain money for the John 
Wayne Cancer Fund. The group also rebuilt 
animal shelters for the Humane Society and 
taught Girl Scouts how to play ping-pong. 

A regular service officer calls local agencies 
to discover campus and community needs. 
Revenue from bake sales and car washes is 
devoted to such projects as painting the Girls’ 


GAMMA SIGMA SIGMA: (Front row) K. Skaggs, P. Pennington, M. Martin, S. 
Murray, A. Hughes, D. Wilson, D. Galloway, M. Kingrey, J. Stevenson. (Second row) 
L. Johnston, K. Miller, D. Pursley, M. Boemker, R. Belt, E. Colwell, R. Urban, J. 
House, E. Trent, R. Davis, K. Stokes, B. Thomas. (Third row) K Owen, L. Reed, D. 
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Club. “It’s self rewarding,” APO Jerry Johnson 
said. 

The fraternity also ushers at Western’s con- 
certs and ball games. 


Circle K, the collegiate chapter of the Kiwanis, 
helps children. Although not its sole purpose, 
Circle K is often preoccupied with plans and ac- 
tivities for adolescents. 

The group oversees the Pentathlon, five 
events in the Special Olympics, a series of com- 
petitive games for handicapped youth. 

Circle K also took a group of children to the 
Morehead football game. The First Baptist 
Church donated a van, and Wendy’s restaurant 
fed them chili. 

The co-ed organization is sponsored by the 
local service club, Kiwanis. Each member is 
matched with a business person who specializes 
in his field of interest. 

This year’s theme was “Caring: Life’s Magic.” 
Circle K gave parties at the Outwood Home, 
and also worked with Panarama, both schools 
for the mentally retarded. 


Autographed scripts from two television series, 
“Little House on the Prairie” and “Lou Grant,” 
were a few of the Hollywood remnants sold by 


Gamma Sigma Sigma in its celebrity auction. 

The service sorority sold posters of Andy 
Gibb and T-shirts from the Statler Brothers to 
raise money for the Special Olympics. 

On Feb. 14, Gamma Sigs sang Valentine- 
grams over the phone. For a fee donated to 
their other service projects, they sang “I 
love you” jingles to the tune of “Jingle Bell 
Rock.” 

The celebrity auction and a muscular 
dystrophy carnival were Gamma Sigma 
Sigma’s main projects, but its goal of service 
didn’t stop there. 

Helping with the Red Cross blood donations, 
working as time and scorekeepers at the 
College Bowl, sponsoring a paper drive and 
visiting area nursing homes, day care centers 
and the Girls’ Club were a few ways members 
earned service hours. 

Mary Binker, president, said that as a pledge, 
a woman must work 25 hours of service to 
become an active member. 

Binker said there are enough activities that a 
woman would not have to participate in 
anything she doesn’t want to. She said, “I get 
satisfaction knowing | don’t have to do it. I’m 
not being forced to do it, but doing it because | 
like to.” 


Higginbotham, D. Best, C. Ashby, J. Pedigo, C. Wyatt, D. Coots, P. Morgan, A. 
Smith, J. Mitchell, R. Young, D. Shoemaker, S. Malone. (Back row) C. Tumer, J. 
Campbell, D. Ewings, K. Jones, S. Manis, G. Howard, D. Thomas. 


“CLOWNING AROUND” at the carmival for muscular 
dystrophy sponsored by Gamma Sigma Sigma are Deborah 
Shoemaker, a senior elementary education major, and 5- 
year-old Amanda Davis from Bowling Green 


Robert W. Pillow 


CIRCLE K: (Front row) N. Oliver, D. Markham, D. Vinson, M. Conklin, S. Stone, J. Jackson, K ALPHA PHI OMEGA: (Front row) T. Ray, M. Binkley. R. Summons, K. Ziegler. L Reed. D 
Allen. (Back row) B. Law, T. Tamme, S. Brown, J. Mefford, J. Mefford, T. Sears, B. Price, M. Baxter Elder, A. Earhart. (Back row) J. Graham, A Bombay, D. Lawrence, E. Powell. R. Leach, G 


Kotzman, M. Harlow, D. Griffin 
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Involved less with entertainment 


ASG is concerned with ... 


Concerting student opinion 


Associated Student Government spent the 
year trying to attack a problem as old as ASG it- 
self — student apathy. 

Student opinion polls, a phone-in program 
on the campus radio station and expanded 
publicity on student govemnment elections were 
among ASG efforts to increase involvement in 
the organization. 

ASG President Jamie Hargrove was es- 
pecially proud of his administration’s student 
opinion polls. 

“In the past, the student government went 
on how the people elected to congress felt,” 
Hargrove said. “The poll tells us how the stu- 
dents feel. It should give the congress guidance 
on certain issues. It will keep us from going into 
some dead-end streets.” 

Kevin Kinne, student opinion poll committee 
chairman, said the university administration was 
“showing a lot of support for the poll.” 

ASG also worked to increase dorm open 
house hours, although a plan finally adopted 
was proposed by the student affairs office, not 

G. 


However, ASG surveyed 28 schools of 
similar nature to Westem, which showed that 
Westem’s open-house policy provided the 
fewest visitation hours per semester. 

ASG also released a document listing the 
results of last spring’s open house referendum, 
which showed that the majority of students sur- 
veyed favored weekly open houses. 

ASG was not as involved in entertainment as 


MINUTES from each department are read by President 
Jamie Hargrove as he opens an Associated Student Govern 
ment meeting. Few students attended the meetings 


Associated Student Goverment 


it had been. The previous spring, the Board of 
Regents voted to let the University Center 
Board control campus entertainment. But 
Hargrove said he did not think the change had 
caused ASG to lose any power. 

“Some people relate power to money,” he 
said. “ASG lost between $60,000 and $70,000 
which was allotted in its budget for activities to 
center board, but I don’t see how that money 
gave us any extra power. Now we are just doing 
what is involved with student government. 

“This is the first time for student government 
to more or less go on its own,” Hargrove said. 
He said future ASG administrations would 
probably deal more with academics, including 
libraries and scholarships. 

ASG also made changes in its representa- 
tion. A. constitutional amendment guaranteed 
eight on-campus seats, eight off-campus seats 
and eight general-representative seats on the 
congress. In the past, students have been 
represented by 24 representatives at-large. 

But the problem ASG faced was the lack of 
student concern for student government ac- 
tivities. 

Kinne said he thought there was “more 
apathy now in ASG than sometimes in the 
past.” He said Hargrove’s new appointments to 
the congress should bring “a change for the bet- 
ter.” 

“If there is apathy in congress, it’s because 
the students they represent are apathetic,” 
Kinne said. “Right now we're not hearing from 
the students. We’re coming to you to find out, 
since you wouldn’t come to us.” 

ASG also emphasized increasing voter 


Todd Buchanan 


turnout in the spring elections. 

“In the past, the attitude of ASG has been 
that the major P.R. should come from the can- 
didates,” Hargrove said. “We’re taking the at- 
titude that it’s our responsibility.” 

Tim Irons, chairman of the rules and elec- 
tions committee, said “every student should 
have known that there was an ASG election go- 
ing on.” 

ASG distributed pamphlets with a picture of 
each executive office candidate after the 
primary elections. The pamphlet also contained 
a short statement written by the candidate giv- 
ing his qualifications and what he planned to do 
if elected. 

Irons said voters had not turned out in past 
elections because “the campaigners have not 
gotten out, and people were not informed by 
ASG where the voting tables are and how to 
handle it. ASG as a governing body has not 
been prominent enough.” 

Hargrove was invited along with about 250 
other student leaders to the White House to 
discuss foreign and domestic issues with Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter. 

He said the main discussion topics during his 
meetings with Carter and some of his top ad- 
visers were draft registration and energy 
policies. 

The main purpose of the meeting was to ex- 
plain the administration’s feelings and “why 
they're taking some of the actions they're tak- 
ing,” Hargrove said. 


FORMER ASG PRESIDENT Bob Moore, a graduate stu- 
dent, speaks during an ASG meeting. 


Todd Buchanan 


Todd Buchanan 


REVIEW of the minutes is a part of ASG meetings. Judy 
Beard, a senior math major, glances over her copy. 


TO INCREASE student awareness of the organization, ASG 
President Jamie Hargrove answers phone-in questions on 
WKYU, the campus radio station. 


Roger Sommer 
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United Black Students 
Omicron Delta Kappa 
College Republicans 
Pi Sigma Alpha 


Group effort cont 


The United Black Students went into the 
newspaper publishing business. 

President Fred Harris said “Ubiquity,” a 
publication sponsored by UBS, was a major 
achievement because it was the only totally 
black publication in this area. 

The paper provided “an insight into black 
culture at Western,” Harris said, and has gotten 
good response. 

The first issue was published in December 
and although the next issue was not out until 
March, Harris said the paper might be 
published more frequently after it became 
established. 

UBS submitted Alex Haley’s name for a lec- 
ture which took place in February and spon- 
sored dances and candy drives. 

Awards were presented by UBS to the out- 
standing black male and female students as 
chosen by a panel of UBS members, faculty 
and staff. 

Harris said another important function of 
UBS is as a go-between for black students and 
the school administration. 


JUST A FEW DAYS before the general election, Republican 
gubernatorial candidate Louie B. Nunn and Frank Groshelle, 
candidate for superintendent of public instruction, campaign 
on campus. Both were defeated in the election. 
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Omicron Delta Kappa is not for everyone. 

The requirements include a 3.2 GPA and 
participation in extracurricular activities, in- 
cluding athletics, student government and 
campus media. 

Each member must be an officeholder in at 
least one other organization and be active in 
others. 

President Pippa Pinckley said the organiza- 
tion is highly regarded by other colleges and 
universities, and being a member can help if 
one is applying for graduate school or medical 
school. 

Pinckley said ODK is working on getting a 
local chapter of another honor society, Phi 
Kappa Phi, at Western. 

Another reason ODK is not for everyone — 
its meetings are at 7 a.m. 


The College Republicans won three of the 
awards given by the Kentucky College 
Republicans Federation to clubs and individuals 
for outstanding work, President Laura Fields 
said. 

The club won Best New Club and two mem- 
bers won personal recognition: Karen Foshag 
won College Republican of the Year and Scott 
Furkin won the Lincoln Leadership Award. 

The big activity was the governor’s race, 
Fields said. The members worked with the 
county campaign party. “It’s hard to campaign 
on campus because the students aren’t going to 
go home to vote, and most of them will forget 
to send for an absentee ballot,” Fields said. 

Next fall the presidential race will take most 
of the club’s time. Fields said they plan to work 


fom 


Brian Pickerill 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS is the topic of discussion at a 
regular meeting of the United Black Students. President Fred 
Harris, a Lexington senior presides over the meeting. Vice 
President Renee Middleton of Versailles serves as secretary. 

Crystal Cunningham 


with the county headquarters and sponsor a 
“ting workshop and a membership drive. 
She said they may work with the Young 
Democrats in organizing a straw poll. 
“T think it (campaigning) is great,” Fields said. 
It’s like a soap opera — once you get addicted, 
it’s hard not to watch.” 


“There hasn’t been any widespread interest 
among the members to make it (Pi Sigma 
Alpha) more active,” Dr. Edward Kearney, ad- 


viser, said. He added that one member had 
mentioned making it more active. 

Kearney said that they are a_ scholarly 
organization and the members are recognized 
for their work in political science and govern- 
ment. To meet the requirements for mem- 
bership a student must have 12 hours in 
government and a 3.0 GPA for those hours, in 
addition to a 3.0 overall GPA, Kearney said. 

A spring banquet was the only event that Pi 

Sigma Alpha sponsored, Kearney said. 


OMICRON DELTA KAPPA: J. Hargrove. M 
Goodwin, P. Pinckley, J. Sagabiel 


COLLEGE REPUBLICANS: P. Stanton, K 
Foshag, M. Zaboronak 


PI SIGMA ALPHA: (Front row) D. Hopper, J 
Munroe. (Back row) B. Riggsbee. E. Kearney 


UNITED BLACK STUDENTS: (Front row) B 
Blaine, M. Epison. S. Campbell. F. Harris. T. Mid 
dleton, P. Laine. C. Watkins. (Second row) C 
Giles, K. Foster. C. Ragan. L. Demaree. M 
Hagans, K Watts. (Back row) C. Robinson, G 
Harris. G. Roundtree. J. Logan. J. Harris. D 
VanLeer 
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Data Processing Club 
ASME 
ACM 


IETC 
SME 


Group effort cont 


Finding out that local employers put more 
emphasis on practical experience than on 
education when students apply for data 
processing management jobs was a major dis- 
covery for members of the Data Processing 
Management Association, Paul! Martin, presi- 
dent, said. 

“Most of the club’s activities are designed to 
show the member conditions he will be working 


DATA PROCESSING MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION: (Front 
row) B. Madron, M. Lang, N. Miller, D. Phillips, M. Loftis, N. Baker. 
(Second row) M. Gill, C. Robinson, P. Martin, S. Higgins, W. 
Breedlove. (Back row) S. Childers, D. Smith, R. Reinscheld, C. 


Hayden, F. Mitchell, T. Carver. 
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in when he graduates,” Martin said. 

In the fall, William Asbury, an IBM computer 
systems analyst from Lexington, spoke about 
the job requirements and qualifications of a 
data processing systems analyst, Martin said. 

Also in the fall, two Western graduates who 
work for the National Cash Register business 
machine company in Bowling Green, Tom 
Blair and Jim Massie, spoke to the chapter 
about computer sales and how they relate to 
the data processing manager, Martin said. 

The chapter toured the computer centers of 
manufacturing plants and businesses to 
become acquainted with the different uses of 
data processing equipment. 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, a professional organization, keeps 
engineering students in contact with technical 
and professional advances in engineering. The 
club is three years old, has 27 members and 
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Kim Kolartk 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


Sanders, D. Lucas, J. Wimsatt. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS: (Front row) C. Reinchild, M. Sanders. R. 
Hartshorne, L. Hollon, R. Appleby. (Back row) R. Bunis, S. 


meets monthly. 

The club was relatively inactive, Joe Wimsatt, 
secretary-treasurer, said. Although it discussed 
a blood drive and collecting canned goods for 
the needy, it did neither. 


With a five-hour time limit, four students 
tackled four engineering and mathematical 
problems during regional competition at 
Cleveland State University. 

The Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery students placed 11th among 20 teams. 

ACM supported the competition and spon- 
sored lectures and demonstrations promoting 
computer science, adviser Brad Wilson said. 

Six of the club’s 20 members paid their way 
to the association’s national convention in 
Kansas City in February, which featured lec- 
tures and almost continuous job interviews, 
Wilson said. 

The group also brought several speakers to 
campus, including representatives from IBM, 
Hughes Aircraft and Digital Graphics, a New 
England computer graphics company, he said. 

Though not involved in fund-raising ac- 
tivities, the club had social activities with Phi Mu 
Epsilon. 


The Industrial Education and Technology 
Club, formerly the Arts and Crafts Club, 
provided interested students with experiences 
not found in the industrial education 
curriculum. 

During weekly meetings, the adviser, in- 
dustrial education instructor Terry Leeper, 
organized demonstrations, such as plaque 
engraving and reloading .38 cartridges. 

The club had an automobile tune-up clinic in 
the spring to raise money. 

The club’s goal was to raise enough money 
to send members to national conferences, such 


LATE NIGHT WORK is typical before finals week. Henry 
Nagel, a Louisville senior, adds finishing touches to a final 
project for his advanced drafting and engineering class. Nagel 
is an industrial engineering major and a member of the 
Society of Manufacturing Engineers. 


ADVISER, TERRY LEEPER, tells the members of the In- 
dustrial Education and Technology club how to make photo- 
engraved metal plaques. The members planned to give the 
plaques to the past advisers of the club. 


ASSOCIATION FOR COMPUTING 
MACHINERY: (Front row) D. Higgins, P. Coker, L. 
Wooldridge, D. Cormett. (Back row) T. Ebelhan, K. 
Toomey, T. Clements, P. Hays. 


as the spring National Industrial Arts Con- 
ference in St. Louis. Six club members and five 
faculty members attended. Club members’ 
room and board was paid for by the club. 


The Society of Manufacturing Engineers on 
campus is half an organization. 

The other half is an area senior chapter 
formed of engineering-related personnel work- 
ing in Bowling Green, Glasgow, Franklin and 
Somerset industries. 


The senior chapter encouraged SME ac- 
tivities — tours of area industries, including 
Koehring, FMC, Tyson Roller Bearing and 
Cutler-Hammer. 

Twenty-seven of 33 members will graduate 
in spring, adviser Norman Tomazic, an_in- 
dustrial technology professor, said. 

But, he said, “This is not an unusual thing. 
It’s an annual problem. People don’t recognize 
the value of the club until they are about to 
graduate,” he said. “I guess we'll have to do a 


better job recruiting sophomores.” 

To pay for a printout machine, SME raffled a 
12-foot, two-seat fiberglass boat which mem- 
bers built. The machine was a companion piece 
for a computer the club gave the industrial 
technology department the year before. To buy 
it, they raffled a 16-foot canoe. 

Besides monthly meetings with films and 
speakers, members attended the senior 
meetings, which were usually dinner meetings 
in local restaurants. 


Todd Bactimant 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGY CLUB: (Front row) D. Pickerrell, P. Bo- 
Wes, P. Ford, T. Greenwell, S. Osbome, P. England, L. Hardin. (Back row) T. Bollenbecker, C. 
Tritt, B. Sloan, S. Gaus, D. Reinschild, D. Dobrick, T. Jaggers, T. Leeper. 


SOCIETY OF MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS: (Front row) H. Nagel, T. Bames, D. 
Harlow, R. Cary, B. Siebold, T. Angston. (Back row) T. Tomazic, M. Evans, T. Johnson, K. Cox, 
T. Cocanougher, J. Wimsatt. | 
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Sociology Club 
SCEC 


SNEA 
Ragland Library Club 
ASSW 


Group effort cont. 


A panel discussion titled “Arrest; What Hap- 
pens,” attracted an audience of about 200 and 
introduced them to the Sociology Club in the 
fall. The speakers were law officials, including 
public defender Flora Stewart. 

The speakers discussed what functions they 
perform during an arrest. 

“We had a great turnout. Some of the in- 
structors had classes come,” President John 
Dowell said. 

In the spring, a traveler to India told what he 
saw and learned while visiting that country. 

These, as well as other presentations, help 
members find out what happens in sociology. 

“It is a chance for members to discuss what’s 
going on in the discipline and discover other 
aspects in the discipline,” Dowell said. 

The club’s membership is “stable,” he said. 
“It's low, but it’s stable. We have a small mem- 
bership, but large turnouts,” he said. 

“We're not high energy. We’re low key, but 
we're happy,” Dowell said, laughing. 


1979—The Year of the Child. 

“Cherish Every Child” was the motto of the 
Student Council for Exceptional Children, 
President Jeff McConnell said. 

McConnell said members worked at the 
Special Olympics, providing activities for partici- 
pants between contests. 

They provided a Santa Claus and presents 
for the Bowling Green Association of Retarded 
Citizens and a Christmas party for students of 
the L.C. Curry Elementary School. 

McConnell said one of the council’s goals 
was a study room in the College of Education 
Building with up-to-date textbooks. 


From football homecoming floats to the 
basketball coat check, Student National 
Education Association has been involved with 
fund- and fun-raising projects. 

SNEA competed in a statewide scrapbook 
contest in the spring, had numerous outings in- 
cluding one for the Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
organization and with the Circle K Club entered 
a float in the Homecoming parade. 

The basketball coat check, an annual fund- 
raising project was successful, President Tim 
Sears said. 


SELLING T-SHIRTS with its motto — Cherish Every 
Child — on them, was a way for the Student Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children to raise money. Janet Stinson and Pat 
Martin both of Scottsville, Rita Eskridge of Bowling Green 
and Sharon Schmittou of Cadiz laugh with Leesa Krampe of 
Owensboro, who was selling the shirts for the club. 
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Sears said the chapter tried to have 
programs pertaining to education careers. 

“We like to have programs that appeal to 
everyone,” he explained. “For instance, we had 
speakers this year concerning job openings 
overseas, special education laws and other 
things.” 

Sears said membership had been down in re- 
cent years. He attributed this to the many other 
organizations and clubs. 

“It’s really hard for the students to be in- 
volved in so many things,” he said. 

SNEA members visited classrooms and 


ie wrap serge ro 


talked to students in an effort to build their 
membership. Sears, however, stresses quality 
not quantity. 

“The numbers aren't important. We need a 
small, active core of members,” he said. 


Changing her organization’s name was one 
way President Terry Dause felt the Ragland 
Library Club could spark some interest among 
library science students. 

Dause said one solution they discussed was 
changing the club’s name to Alpha Beta Alpha 
but added that no definite plans had been 


made to make the change. 


Working with the child protection committee at 
the Wee Care Center and Parents Anonymous 
gave the Association of Student Social 
Workers background in their careers. 

Members worked one night a week at the 
center and helped with the publicity of both 
places, President Suzanne Vogt said. 

Vogt said one member joined the National 
Federation of Student Social Workers and then 
helped interest the rest of the organization in 
paying the entry fee and joining as a group. 


SOCIOLOGY CLUB: (Front row) P. Corbin, K. 
Fairchild, K. Kalab. (Back row) P. Smith, J. 
Dowell, D. Hopper. 


STUDENT NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION: (Front row) C. Rider, C. 
Morgan, A. Roark, N. Byrd, N. Patterson. (Back 
row) T. Sears, S. Stone, C. Potter, K. Allen, S. 
Brown. 


STUDENT COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN: (Front row) M. McClamon, R. Van- 
derMeer, B. Clark, B. Pinkerton, L. Hood. (Back 
row) J. McConnell, S. Brown, L. Krampe, S. 
Prince, A. Ingram, W. Rigg. 


RAGLAND LIBRARY CLUB: (Front row) K. 
Seabolt, M. Gwaltney, K. Hatfield, T. Dause. 


ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT SOCIAL 
WORKERS: (Front row) D. Rogers, K. Dedman, 
R. Garmon, S. Vogt. (Back row) L. Shaver, F. 
Vick, K. Fussell, K. Bur, J. Neal. 
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Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Fashion Inc. 
ASID 


Group effort cont 


Three major projects filled the year for Phi Up- 


silon Omicron, a home-economics organiza- 
tion. 

The pro-visitation project took the members 
into the area to observe professional opera- 
tions, President Cherry Kay Smith said. 

The group also collected coupons that the 
Salvation Army gave to a charity. 

The third project was a slide show used for 
recruitment for the department, Smith said. 


After only a one-year existence, Fashion Inc. 
had a membership of 30, President Monica 
VanMeter said. 


Members worked on an April fashion show, 
sponsored two speakers on buying and visited 
Handmachers, a Glasgow clothing factory. 

The group planned a career day emphasiz- 
ing self-improvement and the clothing industry 
for high school students and textile and clothing 
majors. 


Hobson House, an 18th Century Bowling 
Green home, provided the American Society 
of Interior Designers with an example of con- 
struction and interior decorating of that era. 
In April the chapter went to a student con- 


vention at Kent State University. President 
Karen Philips said the convention featured 
lighting demonstrations, a barn dance, ban- 
quets and project displays. 

Members also attended a meeting in 
Nashville in February, and had a speaker from 
Steelcase, the world’s largest office furniture 
maker. 


-FASHION OF THE 1960s, the Kennedy era, amuses the 
audience at a fashion show sponsored by Phi Upsilon 
Omicron. Karla Schlensker, a senior home economics major 
from Milltown, Ind., models. The show was presented at the 
Western Kentucky Gas Co. 

Brian Pickerill 


PHI UPSILON OMICRON: (Front row) P 
Dinsmore, S. Tabor, M. VanMeter, T. Withers, S 
Rogers. (Second row) S. French, A. Wallace, C 
Smith, M. Howlett, B. Bogdan 


FASHION INC.: (Front row) B. Boberg, S. 
Tabor, M. VanMeter. (Second row) P. Lewis, S. 
Jones, M. Wethington, D. Nagel. 


AMERICAL SOCIETY OF INTERIOR 
DESIGNERS: (Front row) C. Gill, K. Phillips, D. 
Hobson, S. Potter, P. Bratton, J. Milligen. (Se- 
cond row) J. Howe, P. Pardue, C. Greer, L. 
Dixon, N. Lacy, A. Speicher 
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Delta Omicron 
Phi Mu Alpha 


Amazing Tones of Joy 
Maranatha 


Group effort cont 


Strike up the band! 

That’s exactly what the Delta Omicron 
professional society for instrumental and music 
majors did. 

A recital entitled “Music Concert in Bad 
Taste” was presented to raise money and to of- 
fer something different in the music programs 


at Western. 

Delta Omicron also presented a recital each 
semester for the public. When the group wasn’t 
working on the recitals it was busy rehearsing 
smaller shows to present to nursing homes and 
other community facilities. 

The members also ushered at the faculty 


recitals and the Fine Arts Festival. 


“The support you get from other people in 
the music department is nice, for it lets you 
know that someone out there understands 
you,” member Kose Maltry said. 

As a fund raiser the group sold candy at the 
Kentucky Music Education Association 
meeting. 

For the past two years the national Chapter 
has presented Western’s group with the Chap- 
ter Efficiency Award and the Publicity Award. 
The chapter is now working on achieving Chap- 
ter of the Year status. 


Todd Buchanan 
PRACTICE IS STILL IMPORTANT even after nine years of 
singing together. Michael Fain, director of the Amazing Tones 


of Joy, leads the group at a practice session in Garrett Con- 
ference Center. 


Delta Omicron had an annual picnic for 
pledges and printed a phone book containing 
all music department students’ numbers. 


The Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia honorary music 
society has eyes as well as ears for beauty when 
they sponsor the Miss Western pageant. 

According to President Greg Lyons, the 
event took a lot of time. The club started plan- 
ning for the event in November and contributed 
$1,200 for scholarship money. The pageant 
took place in March. 

As a contributor to the Capital Arts Founda- 
tion of Bowling Green, the society supported 
the renovation of the old Capital Theatre 
downtown. The group was also involved in the 


Special Olympics when it provided a band for 
the track and field activities. 

The society planned to organize a group to 
provide organizations with music at its activities, 
Lyons said. 

The group donated 12 headphone sets to 
the music department's listening library and it 
helped at several music contests including the 
high school band clinic. 


The Amazing Tones of Joy sang of their 
thoughts and feelings at jamborees and church 
services both in and out of Kentucky, spreading 
the word of God. . 

As a way to spread the word, the group had a 
fall Gospel Jamboree and presented a public 
recital, “This Little Light of Mine.” 

Alabama was the gospel choir’s destination 
in April as one of the group’s founders, 
Rochelle Houchens, a former Western student, 
invited them to sing at her church. 

The Amazing Tones of Joy had concerts at 
local churches every Sunday and had perfor- 
mances scheduled for Eastern Kentucky Uni- 
versity and the University of Kentucky. 

“The gas shortage is definitely affecting us,” 
President John Story said. “We have to pinch 
pennies now, and when we travel we have to 
pay for the rental of a van and the gas we use. It 
can get quite expensive.” 

Their money comes from bake sales, dues 
and donations from churches. 

As the members rehearse, they begin in a cir- 
cle, singing and praying, and then they rehearse 
their song list. 

The Amazing Tones of Joy sang with God’s 
Company at the Mammoth Cave Resource 
Center. 

For their anniversary, March 30, God’s Com- 
pany and choirs from Murray State University, 
Eastern Kentucky, Morehead and UK per- 
formed on Western’s campus. 


In an effort to spread the good word, Western’s 
Maranatha center has been helping two other 
universities organize their own chapters at In- 
diana University and Ohio State University, ac- 
cording to Bill Adams, co-director of the group. 

Adams said chapters will also be starting in 
Hawaii, Brazil, Australia and South Africa. 

“Maranatha is a Christian organization and 
we serve Jesus Christ as we have accepted Him 
as our Savior,” Stacy Alvey, a student member 
said. “We live it (Christ’s teachings) out prac- 
tically; we try not to make it a mystical thing.” 

The group sponsored the Dan Peak concert 
and speakers Steve Jellicorse, Dennis Carville 
and Craig Smith to raise money to start chap- 
ters. 

Money raised from car washes went to a mis- 
sionary in Argentina. 

Outreach, a time for communication of 
Christ’s ideas, was in March, featuring films and 
speakers. 


DELTA OMICRON: (Front row) R. Maltry, W 
Benson, B. Meredith, R. Leach. K. Bums. P 
Wells. (Back row) A. Karl, P. Johnson. B. Gregsy. 
L. Hendrix, B. Morgan, D. Martin 


PHI MU ALPHA: (Front row) G. Lyons. D 
Marsh, S. Riggs, K. Vinson. R. Littlejohn. J 
Mashburn. (Second row) J. Mann, B. Duvall. J 
Vincent, D. Montgomery, K. Pogue. T. Barr 
(Back row) J. Tatum. H. Yankey. R. Jenkins, D 
Hutchison, M. Hendrix, R. Jennings. R. Caudill 


AMAZING TONES OF JOY: (Front row) H 
Oldham, V. Suwright, D. Manica. A Davis. E 
Bailey, T. Nelson, B. Bryant. (Second row) S 
Hodge, E. Gregory, M. Hagans, J. Allen. E 
Lanier, T. Tolner, B. Kentz. A. Moore. (Back row) 
D. Hagans, J. Story. B. Dale. D. Holmes. B 
Jones, Q. Northington, R. Scott, K. Haris 


MARANATHA: (Front row) B. Gentry, C 
Owens, D. Clark, S. Hauk, S. Alvey. B. Janes. J 
Muffett. (Second row) L. Bartley. M. MacDonald. 
B. Adams, E. Klein. E. Thompson, C. Johnson, J 
Abney. (Third row) M. Muffett. R. Davis. M 
Jones, E. Bryant. K. Kerr, K. Futrell. M. Riley 
(Back row) D. Vance. G. Taylor. C. McCary, C 
Kelly, K. Morris, D. Johnson, T. Doman. B 
Adams, J. Lewis 
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Roger Sommer 


SILHOUETTED against a late afternoon sky, Melinda York, 
a Bowling Green freshman, relaxes during a lull in flag corps 
practice for the Western-Lamar football game. 


” Robert W. Pillow 


ON HAT DAY for the marching band, Sept. 17, Terry Wood, 
a music education major from Russellville, sports a self-made 
hat. She said she didn’t have another. 


Brian Pickerill 


AN OCTOBER PROGRAM in Van Meter Auditorium in- 
cludes the Jazz Ensemble. The ensemble is directed by Dr. 
Kent Campbell and has concerts each semester. 
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Inspected, drilled and 
rifled—the marching band 
isn’t military but it is ... 


At attention 


Black shoes shined. 

Spats spotless. 

Hat properly adjusted. 

Uniform cleaned, pressed, intact. 

This isn’t a military course; it’s part of the in- 
spection requirements of the Big Red Marching 
Band. 

However, the band did have some military 
traits. It added a rifle corps and worked with 
“drum and bugle corps” formations, Dr. Kent 
Campbell, band director, said. 

Paula Wells, a senior music major from 
Bowling Green, said the rifle corps added ex- 
citement to the band because it was new. 

Drum and bugle corps formations use 
marching patterns rather than making pretty 
pictures. The new patterns, because of their 
stricter standards, meant more drill work, Wells 
said. 

The crowds seemed to like the new forma- 
tions. Linda Hendrix, a music education major 
from Morgan City, Ala., said the new formations 
got a “bigger crowd response than normal.” 

Campbell also said that at the Eastern- 
Western football game at Richmond, the band 
received a standing ovation from the Eastern 
fans. 

Campbell said enthusiasm was the best it has 
ever been. 

“One of the most essential ingredients in any 
organization — yet one impossible to measure 
— is what I call spirit and pride,” the ninth-year 
band director said. 

Though it is hard to describe, he said, “I can 
hear it in the sound, and I can see it in the 
movement ... Every kid giving 120 percent of 
what he’s got at every performance.” 

Several students said a big difference with 
this year’s marching band was that Campbell 
directed it. 

Last year Campbell was on sabbatical during 
football season, although he still worked with 
the band. 


The directing job was turned over to 
Campbell’s two graduate assistants. One stu- 
dent said some band members had a difficult 
time accepting the assistants as authoritative 
figures, instead of just friends. 

But all the students seemed to agree with 
Hendrix when she said, “It’s good to have Doc 
(Campbell) back.” Even though, she said, he 
asks a lot more of the band. 

The band doesn’t enter contests, Campbell 
said. “We figure we have a contest every Satur- 
day.” 

But when marching season was over, the 
band performances weren't. The school has 
two other bands, concert and pep, as well as 
various ensembles and groups. 

The pep band played at every home basket- 
ball game, including holiday games, Campbell 
said. The band also played at the Ohio Valley 
Conference tournament at Western. 

The concert band gave three on-campus and 
four off-campus performances. The band was 
also involved with a director’s clinic in March. 

The bands have had to play better overall, 
Tim Tatum, a music major from Henderson, 
Tenn., said. The bands had to do more sight 
reading, (where the musicians play the music 
without practicing it.) “It’s really making for a 
better atmosphere,” he said. 

Students get one credit hour for being in 
either concert band or marching band. 

While there was some complaining about 
only getting one hour, “there was a lot more 
(complaining) when we got one-half hour,” 
Hendrix said. The courses were changed from 
one-half hour to an hour in the fall. 

The pleasure of performing seemed to be 
the main reason for being in the band. “It gives 
you a feeling of satisfaction,” Tatum said. LJ 


A REST BREAK gives Terry Runner, a freshman from Bow/l- 
ing Green, a chance to relax During football season the band 
practiced on the Downing University Center field. 


Roger Sommer 


‘ 
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ALTHOUGH the “World According to Garp” was banned 
from Western's campus, practice went on in preparation fora 
performance in Kansas. Garp (Shawn Aikens), and his sons, 
Duncan (Ben Allegier) and Walt (Clancey Dixon), retum 
home from a movie as Bob Sorenson acts as narrator. 


ALPHA PSI OMEGA: (Front row) A. Gorman, 
J. Fisher. (Back row) W. Combs, Tom Tutino. 
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AFRO-AMERICAN PLAYERS: (Front row) T. Coleman, G. 
Roundtree, P. Laine, D. VanLeer. (Back row) C. Swain, E. Terry, 
L. Hanis. 


John Rott 


GREEN RIVER READERS: (Front row) D. Schwalm, A. Hall, 
M. Briggs, P. Lewis. (Back row) G. Hall, T. McCubbins, T. 
Reynolds, C. Shrader, S. Barker. 


Alpha Psi Omega 
Afro-American Players 


Green River Readers 
Speculative Fiction Society 
Western Players 


Group effort cont 


Selling punch at the major productions and 
selling children’s theater T-shirts at the 
children’s productions were Alpha Psi 
Omega’s fund-raising activities, member Tom 
Tutino said. 

Tutino said they gave a scholarship to an 
outstanding freshman and to an_upper- 
classman. He said they worked on projects with 
the Western Players. 


After more than a month of rehearsing at least 
twice a week, carefully learning each line and 
planning each detail, the Afro-American 
Players presented a black-oriented production 
in the Downing University Center Theater 
featuring excerpts from Lorraine Hansbeery’s 
“A Raisin in the Sun.” 

President Darryl VanLeer said the group 
chose the play because it was “powerful” and 
because its status would help the group gain 
recognition. He said the group tried to become 
a leading campus acting company. 

The 10-member group presented its 
program, composed of “A Raisin” and other 
readings and selections relevant to black stu- 
dents, in late April. After the campus perfor- 
mance, the group toured area high schools, 
VanLeer said. 

The group also worked with the Miss Black 
Western Pageant March 1. 


Even though the show didn't go on at Western, 
“The World According to Garp” was staged at 
Emporia State University in Kansas. 

Some members of the Green River Readers 
performed “Garp” at the Flint Hill Oral Inter- 
pretation Festival. Even though the Interpreters’ 
Theater actually sponsored ‘Garp,’ Dr. James 
Pearse, adviser for both groups, claimed that 
the two organizations were virtually inseparable. 

“All of the cast members who were in ‘Garp’ 
are in the Green River Readers,’ he said. 
“When we go to festivals we go as the Readers, 
but ‘Garp’ was put on by Interpreters’ Theater.” 

The play, based on the novel by John Irving, was 
banned from campus because the communica- 
tions and theater department thought that the 
staged oral sex scenes would present a negative 
picture of the department to the community. 

The group hosted the Commonwealth Inter- 
preters Festival. “It’s considered one of the two 
or three best in the country. We have quite a 
turnout,” Pearse said. 

“Because we host it with Murray, many times 
we try to find a neutral ground in between the 
two schools. This year it was Kenlake State 
Resort Park,” he said. 

Off the stage the group worked on a special 
program with the religion and_ philosophy 
department, Diane Schwalm, a Reader said. 

The Readers acted out material students 
were reading for class. She said they also 
worked with a cross-cultural class. 

As well as performing, the readers sponsored 
both a faculty and a student reading each 
semester. 

“Pop-ups” were added to their perfor- 
mances, Schwalm said. The Readers would 
perform without a script at noon either by 
Downing University Center or on the lawn by 
the Ivan Wilson Fine Arts Center. “Quadro- 
phenia,” based on music and lyrics by the Who 
was the first performance of that type. 


It your heart jumps for joy every time Captain 
Kirk says, “Fire photon torpedoes,” or you think 
black holes are more fun to talk about than Bo 
Derek, you are probably Speculative Fiction 
Society material. 

Members tend to be enthusiastic about their 
hobby. This past year they traveled to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Champaigne, Ill., for 
science fiction conventions. 

Secretary Rebecca Suiter said the conven- 
tions featured lectures from science fiction 
writers, videotape clips from science fiction 
movies, art shows and dealers’ rooms that sold 
science fiction paraphernalia. 

The society stayed busy on campus by show- 
ing movies — “Invasion of the Body Snatchers,” 
“Night of the Living Dead,” “Theater of Blood” 
and “Dark Star” — and putting together its own 
shows. 

“One guy collects movie clips and he did a 
slide show on scientific effects in movies,” 
Suiter said. 

One of the society’s goals, she said, is to get a 
science fiction speaker on campus through the 
University Lecture Series. 


Cabaret, a potpouri of the talents of the 
Western Players, was one of the club’s main 
events, President Ava Carlotta said. Cabaret 
was a mixture of songs, skits, dancing and 
“puns here and there,” Carlotta said. 

The Players also had “tech” on Wednesday 
nights where members worked on sets, 
costumes and anything else that needed to be 
done, she said. 

The members were also responsible for 
working in the box office and being ushers at 
plays. 

Carlotta said they had been trying to keep 
membership up by getting people excited about 
working together. “We've come a long way this 
year by pulling things together,” she said. 


SPECULATIVE FICTION SOCIETY: (Front row) G. Suiter, R. Suiter, A Fen- 
nelly, T. Cannon, G. Molley, R. Sheppard. (Back row) A. Carrico, D. Hussey, R. 
Ridd, G. Robe, H. James, T. Smith, D. Shaw. 


WESTERN PLAYERS: (Front row) M. Kirchner, A Blakey, J. Fisher, A. Carlotta, R. Owsley, A Gorman, P 
Spaulding. (Second row) J. Wilhite, K McKinney, T. Smith, D. Lacaden, K. Ballard, J. Heaberlin, C. Tucker 


(Third row) C. Archer, M. Stephens, W. Ball, W. Collins, J. Logan, T. Wilson, T. Wilson. (Back row) J. Sprouse, 
M. Hanis, R. Veech, T. Tutino, S. Stines, L. Kinkemoeller, T. Bryant 
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Lewis Gardner 


AT AN INFORMAL MEETING editors of the Herald talk 
with President Donald Zacharias. One topic of the meeting 
was an eventual switch of the paper to a daily or a three-times 
weekly publication or to a broadsheet. 


Lewis Gardner 


ON ELECTION DAY Herald adviser Bob Adams considers 
the merits of gubernatorial candidate Louie Nunn with Jim 
Ausenbaugh, assistant professor of joumalism. 
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College Heights Herald 


The stories were more diverse, 
and the news was not as big, 
but the Herald continued ... 


Making an impact 


“There hasn't really been a big story, like last 
year the (university's) presidential selection 
dominated everything,’ Alan Judd, spring 
editor, said. “This year it’s been lots of smaller 
things.” 

Although some College Heights Herald staf- 
fers missed having a major story, others com- 
mented that the range of stories was better 
because the paper was not devoted to covering 
a presidential selection as it had in spring 1979. 

One story made a dramatic impact. 

After the Herald reported Feb. 26 that part of 
the implementation of the 54-hour rule, which 
requires 54 hours of 300- and 400-level 
courses for graduation, might be illegal, univer- 
sity administrators looked for a solution. 

The story quoted Carl T. Miller, assistant 
state attorney general in Frankfort, as saying, 
“The university cannot change its requirements 
(for graduation) as advertised at the time a per- 
son enrolled in college.” 

President Donald Zacharias’ new policies, 
teachers’ wages, the possible unionization of 
classified workers and the Iranian hostage situa- 
tion were among the biggest news stories, David 
T. Whitaker, fall editor, said. 

Both Judd and Steve Carpenter, assistant to 
the editor, said the unionization and the 
hostage situation reporting was good overall, 
but that the Herald might have overcovered the 
stories. 

Judd, who gave up the editorship to spend 
more time with his classes, said the lack of a big 
news story caused overkill. Tom Beshear took 
over the position mid-semester. 

The Iranian stories in general were well 
done, Carpenter said, “but the Herald went 
overboard when they broke deadline to get in- 
formation on the shah leaving the U.S.” 

“The Iranian stuff was really blown out of 
proportion,” Todd Buchanan, chief pho- 
tographer in the spring, said. 

The Iranian demonstration “was kind of a 
media blitz,’ he said. About 250 students 
protested the hostage situation, and most area 
photographers covered the event. 

Letters to the editor complained about “mis- 
quotations,” negativism and other letters to the 
editor. 

“Tve never seen so many people complain 
about being misquoted,” Carpenter said. But 
he said he didn’t think the Herald had suddenly 
started misquoting sources. 

Judd said that any time something con- 
troversial was said, it was easy for a person to 
say he had been misquoted. 

Negativism was another complaint. 

“] don’t know if the Herald has been any 
more negative in the last couple of semesters 


than it ever has before,” Whitaker said. 

“If it was negative, it was negative on trivial 
subjects and | think that offends some people 
when you make a big deal out of nothing,” 
Whitaker said. 

Letters to the editor complained about 
negativism in Judd’s commentaries. 

One excerpt said, “... I wonder if there’s 
anything that poor smart Alan likes.” 

Judd said, “If most people don’t think the 
way you do, you have to expect nasty letters.” 

Several letters to the editor reacted to 
program changes in local radio stations. 

“] thought the paper looked really good,” 
Whitaker said. “I wish we'd tried a few more 
things ... a few more new things.” 

In an effort to make the Herald look more 
appealing, in the spring the headline and layout 
styles were changed. 

The Herald Magazine also took on a more 
graphic look in both pictures and layout. 

Some staff members questioned having a 
full-time Magazine editor, but Carpenter said, 
“Tim (Fish, Magazine editor) cares about the 
magazine the entire month; | think it was the 
creative touch that was needed.” 

The advertising, news and photography 
departments all started with new staffs. 

Although each editor had been on staff for at 
least four semesters, none of the reporters had 
been on the paper for more than one. In the 
spring 14 reporters joined a previously small 
staff. 

One semester and graduation made a dif- 
ference in the ad staff. Steve Likness, spring ad 
manager, said the fall staff had only two new 
members while the spring staff had only two 
people return. 

The Greenwood Mall didn’t make the impact 
in advertising the staff had supposed it would. 
Judd and Likness said the larger stores adver- 
tised but that the smaller ones didn’t need to. 

Advertising was up, however. The papers 
were generally 16 pages because of advertising. 
Judd said the mild winter probably contributed 
to that since advertisers don’t like to buy when 
they think students can’t get off campus. 

Most of the photographers were new also. 
For many the fall semester was their first or 
second semester on the staff. 

In November, Judd’s story on political inter- 
ference and death threats during the presiden- 
tial selecton won fourth place in the national 
William Randolph Hearst Foundation news 
writing competition. 


FIRST PRODUCTION NIGHT, Amy Galloway, managing 
editor, rests while waiting for final corrections to be made. 
The 1 a.m. finish was the latest of the spring semester. 


Todd Buchanan 
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Majority rule 


It two of the three editors or the adviser agreed 
on anything they usually were the majority. 

Since each editor and the adviser had his 
own ideas about everything from spot color to 
copy style, the 24-hour banter with 
photographers, writers, helpers and editors was 
often broken with criticism and agreeable argu- 
ing. 

The arguing ended when the most logical, 
popular or stubborn opinion prevailed. 


David Frank 


CLEANING up the office from the year before is part of the 
job. Adviser Bob Baker sorts through papers returned from 
the plant for pictures to keep. 


Lewis Gardner 


THE TALISMAN and the College Heights Herald shared 
sports reporters and photographers. Writer Tommy George 


and photographer Lewis Gardner went with the cross country 
team to the Bethlehem Pa., NCAA finals. 


LATE NIGHTS were common for Talisman staff members. 
Margaret Shirley takes advantage of two sleeping bags and 
three blankets to take a nap before finishing copy editing. Lisa 


Roberts works on the endsheets. 
Kim Kolarik 


A new adviser, a new printer and money 
problems made the year unique. 

New adviser Bob Baker came to Western 
from South Carolina, where he had worked for 
a year as Director of Public Information for a 
state conservation agency after two years as a 
yearbook adviser at Francis Marion College. 

Editor Lisa Roberts said the transition from 
former Talisman adviser Roger Loewen to 
Baker was smooth. 


Managing Editor Margaret Shirley said, “His 
(Baker's) philosophy runs along the same lines 
as ours. He believes in the same type of quality 
that we always have.” 

David Frank, co-managing editor, said he 
found it a little hard adjusting to Baker because 
he had worked under Loewen for three years. 

“He’s fresh. He knows what he’s talking 
about,” Frank said. “He can contribute a lot as 
an adviser without having to learn a lot. 

‘“He’s had headaches that weren’t 
necessarily his fault, especially the money.” 

The Talisman’s money problems have been 
increasing yearly. They finally reached a crisis. 

For the past several years the Talisman has 
received its money from the university's general 
fund based on a formula of $3.50 per full-time 
student per semester. 

But for the last five years, this money hasn't 
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covered the book’s costs, causing the Talisman 
to dip into a reserve fund — now exhausted. 

Baker and David Whitaker, university 
publications department head, requested the 
university increase the Talisman’s money. 

It did. They got $10,000 more for next year 
with future financing figured on a year-to-year 
basis. 

Switching companies, from Josten’s to 
Delmar, had little impact on the staff. However, 
traveling to the plant was more inconvenient 
since Delmar is in North Carolina as opposed 
to Josten’s location in Tennessee. : 

Not winning the Trendsetter, the highest 
award from the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, for the sixth consecutive year didn’t 
upset Frank too much. “It freed us from the 
pressure. We didn’t have the award hanging 
over our heads. All we had to do was make a 


book that looked good for the students,” he 
said. 

Roberts reminded him that was what they'd 
been doing all along. 

Shirley was more upset that Ball State got a 
Trendsetter than that the Talisman didn’t. She 
said she didn’t understand it and therefore 
hasn't quite accepted it. 

As copy editor and chief proofreader, Shirley 
wielded her red pen on every inch of copy. She 
headed the writing staff which included most of 
the College Heights Herald staff and many 
photographers who proved themselves ver- 
satile. 

Frank, in charge of graphics, color and pic- 
ture assignments, loved white space and 
wanted to use more of it. 

Frank also “tried to lighten things up. I hate 
an atmosphere that’s too professional,” he said. 


Roberts’ specialty was phenagling anyone 
near her into doing something. 

She said she loved figuring out at what job a 
person would be best. 

“The fun part of yearbooking is being excited 
about what you are doing and it’s easier to be 
excited if there are 15 people in the office work- 
ing on something.” 

That didn’t happen too often. 

But, photographers, Herald staff members, 
journalism teachers who sent much needed 
reporters to the staff, secretaries JoAnn 
Thompson, Ann Allgood, Judy Maxwell and 
Herald typesetter Shelley Barrett gave the extra 
touch that the book needed. 

There wasn’t always agreement but there 
was cooperation. That made the year unique, 
and it got the book done. 


SDX 
NPPA 


Broadcasting Association 
American Advertising Federation 
PRSSA 


Group effort cont 


Twelve members of the Society of Professional 
Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, got a chance to 
mix with over 1,000 professional and student 
journalists at the society's national convention 
in New York City in the fall, President Roger 
Malone said. 

There, the local group was honored as one 
of the eight outstanding chapters in the nation. 

Exposure to professionals did not stop in 
New York. SDX also sponsored an active 
speaker program on campus. Among _ the 
speakers were Western Kentucky bureau chief 
Bill Powell, opinion page editor Robert Bar- 
nard, cartoonist Hugh Haynie and columnist 
John Filiatreau, all of The Courier-Journal and 
Bob Watkins, sports editor for the 
Elizabethtown News-Enterprise. 

SDX gave Mark of Excellence awards to high 
school journalism students. The outstanding 
high school journalist in Kentucky received a 
$400 scholarship. 

Professional journalists from Kentucky were 
also honored during the club’s spring banquet. 


A mountain workshop, well-known speakers, 
and an exhibition of photographs were the 
main events sponsored by the student chapter 
of the National Press Photographers 
Association. 

NPPA and the journalism department co- 
sponsored a workshop in Clairfield, Tenn. Stu- 
dents and professionals had two days to shoot a 
complete picture story. 

Evening critiques by professionals from The 
Washington Post, Popular Photography and 
The Courier-Journal helped Jack Corn’s photo- 
journalism students pick their strongest pic- 
tures. 

NPPA featured speakers such as Jim 
Richardson, Topeka Capitol-Journal 
photographer, who spoke about his recently 
published book, “High School USA.” 

Pam Spaulding and Jay Mather of The 
Courier-Journal spoke on the problems of be- 
ing a full-time photographer and a full-time 
spouse and parent. Mather showed his pictures 
from Cambodia, which won a Pulitzer Prize. 

In conjunction with Sigma Delta Chi, NPPA 
brought George Wedding, a Western graduate 
and winner of the Nikon World Understanding 
Award, to speak. 

An open exhibition of NPPA photographs at 
the Greenwood Mall “introduced the com- 
munity” to the local chapter, President Todd 


CRITIQUES by professionals are often as important as the 
talks. After showing slides from his book, “High School 
U.S.A,” dim Richardson, photographer for the Topeka 
Capital-Journal, critiques Jim Burton's photographs. Burton, 
a graduate, is an Owensboro Messenger photographer. 


Buchanan said. 


Making connections in the real world — that’s 
the purpose of the year-old Broadcasting 
Association, according to President Tom 
McClendon. 

Designed to “generally expand the students’ 
knowledge of the media,” the club listened to 
guest speakers, attended a professionals’ con- 
vention and sponsored film and media festivals 
open to all broadcasting students, McClendon 
said. 

“I think the most important function is to get 
(students) out of the classroom, into the sta- 
tions and into the real world,” McClendon said. 
“That’s where you learn broadcasting.” 

Elmer Chancellor, an engineer for the 
Indiana-based Gilmore Broadcasting Corp., dis- 
cussed conflicts that sometimes occur between 
engineering and production people. 

Other speakers included educational televi- 
sion producer-director James Morgese. 
Morgese talked about job opportunities. 

Several club members attended the Ken- 
tucky Broadcasters Association convention in 


the fall, where they met professionals and at- 
tended seminars, McClendon said. 


Gathering over a meal was one way the 
American Advertising Federation created an 
informal atmosphere to promote interest and 
activity within the club. 

Sharing meals wasn’t the only thing the 
federation did, President Theresa Hill said. In 
the spring the club focused on preparations for 
the 1980 Student Advertising District Competi- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, in April, Hill said. 
Western’s team finished second in the regional 
competition. 

Also in April the club sponsored an Advertis- 
ing seminar for the Western Kentucky Press 
Association. 

In fall Robert L. Brymer, creative director for 
the Zimmer-McClasky Lewis Advertising 
agency in Louisville, spoke about the job of the 
account executive. D.O. White, sales manager 
for WDNS radio station, spoke to the federation 
about radio advertising. 

The club toured the McQuiddy Printing 
Company in Nashville, Tenn., and the R.R. 
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Donnelly Corporation in Gallatin, Tenn., where 
Life magazine is printed. 


Learning to lay-out ads, and paste-up copy and 
building the University Center Board’s image 
gave practical experience to members of the 
Public Relations Student Society of 
America. 

Some of the group also got to meet with 
professional public relations persons at 
PRSSA’s national convention in St. Louis i in 
November. 

The chapter's annual awards banquet in 
April featured National President Pat Jackson, 
Melissa Crumby, chapter public relations officer 
said. 

“I learned about people within the club, what 
public relations is and how people react to the 
professionals,’ Vicki Berling, a Ludlow 
freshman, said. 

Joie Lanham, a Corbin senior, served as the 
PRSSA director for the east central district, the 
largest in the nation. 

Susan Crook, a Louisville senior, ran unsuc- 
cessfully for the national vice-president 


Lewis Gardner 


SIGMA DELTA CHI: (Front row) C. Scott, J 
Pinkston, C. Welch, T. Montgomery, L. Dono, A. 
Scott. (Back row) J. Highland, C. Bailey, M 
Shirley, R. Malone, M. Heath, T. McCord, B 
Skipper. 


NATIONAL PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION: (Front row) R. Schweinhart, B 
Skipper, J. McCormick, T. Buchanan, L. 
Roberts, H. Sinclair, M. Lyons. (Back row) M 
Morse, R. Pillow, M. Shirley, K. Kinnamon, B 
Pickerill, R. Sommer. 


BROADCASTING ASSOCIATION: (Front 
row) M. Morgan, S. Dick, J. Morris, G. Conner, 
M. Greenleaf. (Second row) S. Anderson, C 
Shrader, K. Richardson, B. Foote, J. Broderick, 
R. Stone. (Back row) B. Anitt, J. Brady, T 
Whalen, G. Cupton, T. McClendon 


AMERICAN ADVERTISING FEDERATION: 
(Front row) L. Murray, T. Hill, A. Engel, R 
Williams, R. Whitaker, M. Hillebrand. (Back row) 
C. Jordan, C. Stringer, D. Turner, M. Draper, D 
Knauer, L. Whalen, L. Famis, J. Vandercook 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STUDENT SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA: (Front row) J. Lanham, S 
Taylor, J. Johnson, P. Blanton, J. Lusco, S 
Good, S. Norfleet. (Second row) R. Blann, G 
Ballance, S. Crook, B. Coats, L. Niemann, L 
Herrick. (Back row) S. Roberts, C. Smith, J 
Lane, M. Hoskins, J. Prather, J. Provost 
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SCABBARD AND BLADE: (Front row) K. Martin, J. Laubenheimer, T. Crafton, 
D. Veech, M. Koechert, M. Schulte. (Back row) M. Bizer, J. Leslie, S. Thomas, W. 
Eskridge, C. Filip, B. Fuller, D. Bentley. 


PERSHING RIFLES: (Front row) D. Russell, G. Green, A. McClean, 
M. Foster, K. Neergaard. (Back row) R. Stalbaum, M. Bizer, B. Ruff, D. 
Patton, W. Hensley III. 
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Scabbard and Blade 
Pershing Rifles 


Special Forces 
Rebelettes 


Group effort cont 


It takes dedication to get up at 4:30 in the 
morning to rope off special parking sections for 
that night’s basketball game. And it takes 
motivation to get that kind of dedication. 

A ski trip to Paoli Peaks near French Lick, 
Ind., provided the motivation, and members of 
Scabbard and Blade provided the dedication 
as the group prepared the Diddle Arena park- 
ing lot for home basketball and football games. 

Toby Crafton, Scabbard and Blade com- 
manding officer, said the group made about 
$50 each time it roped off the lot, most of which 
went to pay for the ski trip. 

The club also helped nurses give flu vaccina- 
tions to the elderly, taking care of the paper 
work while the nurses took care of the needles. 


HAY BALES AND LEAVES provide a background for pic- 
tures at the military ball. Mike Bizer, a senior computer 
science major from Ft. Knox, and his date, Sally Krakoviak, a 
physical education instructor, pose for their picture. 


The draft may be an unpleasant thought for 
some people, but Mike Bizer, Pershing Rifles 
president, said he thought it would help expand 
his organization. 

He said more people will be getting into the 
ROTC program and probably more will be join- 
ing the Pershing Rifles. 

Bizer said the organization is something like 
a fraternity in that the prospective members 
must pledge for five weeks and then are voted 
on. There used to be 1,000 members, but now 
they have 20. 

The unit competed at three drill meets in the 
fall and won second- and third-place trophies. 

In the spring, they went to Tampa, Fla., for 
the nationals and to East Tennessee for the 
regionals, 


As the only university Special Forces in the 
nation to hold a charter with the JFK Center in 
Fort Bragg, N.C., Western’s chapter can train 
with the Green Berets, Commanding Officer 
Bill Eskridge said. 

To take advantage of that opportunity, he 
said the group is trying to organize a trip to Fort 
Bragg. 

“It’s hard getting in, but you get a lot out of 
it,’ Eskridge said, referring to the Special 
Forces. 

He said they have a candidate program 
which includes physical training, field training 
exercises and water survival. 


There is no limit on membership, as physical 
training keeps its numbers down, Eskridge said. 

The Forces worked with the 389th Special 
Forces from Louisville. Eskridge said both units 
were taken by helicopter to Fort Campbell and 
Western’s unit marked the stop zone for the 
389th unit. 

They also helped with air assault mini-labs 
and advanced mountaineering class, Eskridge 
said. 


“We used to be a crack drill team,” Rebelette 
Karin Neergaard said. She said the drill team is 
trying to work back to the standard it once had. 

Building membership is one way the women 
are working toward their goal. Neergaard said 
they have 10 active slots on the squad plus six 
alternates. She said anyone who tries out 
automatically becomes an alternate. 

Rebelettes is not a military drill team, she 
said, and one doesn’t have to be in the military 
science department to be a member of the 
squad. 

“The drills are kind of choreographed. 
Getting it (the drill) to work out right is fan- 
tastic,” she said. 

“We bring home at least a trophy from each 
meet,” she said. 

Some of the meets include the Ohio Valley 
Conference championship and the national 
meet in Florida. 


SPECIAL FORCES: (Front row) S. Doyle, N. Taylor, R. Puckett, W. Eskridge, M. Schulte, D. Veech, 
M. Cox, S. Thomas. (Second row) M. Riggs, C. McNulty, D. Branham, M. Koechert, J. Laubenheimer, 
D. Shumate, M. Jaffre, G. Mohom, C. Filip, K Martin, J. Coburm. (Back row) T. Young, T. Young, S. 
Willis, E. Boucher, R. Hasting, R. Salmon, L. Hayden, M. Brantley. 


REBELETTES: (Front row) M. Bachert, E. Stowers, W. 
Thornberry, A. McLean. (Back row) V. Chambers, D. Can- 
non, C. Bailey, J. Robinson. 
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Phi Eta Sigma 
German Honorary Fraternity 


French Honor Society 
Phi Alpha Theta 
Gamma Beta Pi 


Group effort cont 


A mistake by a computer may have caused a 
drop in the membership for Phi Eta Sigma 
honor society, President Garry Gupton said. 

Gupton said the computer did not give them 
the names of all the eligible students. 

Adviser Jack Sagabiel took care of the 
problem. He checked for all eligible students 
himself. 

Gupton said the group wanted to get more 
involved in counseling and helping students 
with their study habits. 


The German embassy sent books and 
bookplates to adviser James Miller and he gave 
them to the members of the German 
Honorary Fraternity. 

Miller said the books interested members 
because they were written by people they had 
studied in class. 

The fraternity has an informal meeting once 
a semester at a Bowling Green resident’s home, 
Miller said. They have a dinner and readings in 
German to help students with their fluency. 

He said that even though the title of the club 
included the word fraternity, it is open to 
women. 


The French, Spanish and German honor 
societies joined efforts in a dinner for the 
foreign language majors, James Babcock, 
French Honor Society adviser, said. 
Babcock said they gave a scholarship, the 
William R. Walls Award, to a member of the 
society. The award was started in honor of the 
late Dr. Walls, a former Western professor. 


One-on-one conversation with faculty mem- 
bers is a major benefit Phi Alpha Theta 
members get from monthly meetings. The 
history honor society provides an opportunity 
for students and faculty to exchange informa- 
tion and friendly conversation. 


A POTLUCK DINNER doubled as a family reunion for 
three sisters from Argentina. Sigrid and Emma Nilssen, both 
students, take advantage of the dinner sponsored by the 
French Honor Society to “catch up on the gossip” with their 
sister, Solveig, who was visiting them from Michigan. 


Organizations 


The club had Dr. Donald Zacharias to speak 
at one of the early fall meetings to acquaint him 
with members and faculty. 

Phi Alpha Theta again produced the 
“Historian,” a yearly publication of students’ 
papers. 

“Anyone in history class can submit a paper,” 
President Barry Riggsbee said. 

Faculty members judge the papers and pick 
four or five which they consider to be out- 


standing. There is no specific theme to the 
papers which usually run from 10 to 20 pages. 

“A lot of times a student has a very good 
paper and doesn’t get to have it published,” 
Riggsbee said. ‘Here he can have it published.” 


“Name-wise we have 175 (members). We 
have about 30 actives,’ Gamma Beta Phi 
President Mike Bizer said. More involvement is 
one goal for the scholarship and service honor 


| society, he said. 
Bizer, a senior, said he wants to leave the 
club with 50 regular members and a good set of 
officers to take over. He also said he wants to 
make sure that the special diploma seal goes 
only to outstanding seniors and not to have any 
“freebies.” 

Members rang bells for the Salvation Army at 
Christmas, worked in the March of Dimes 
haunted house and gave blood as a group. 


GERMAN HONORARY FRATERNITY: H 
Karay, M. Schulte, J. Miller, M. Zaboronak, S 
Suter 


FRENCH HONOR SOCIETY: P. Steagall, F 
Boisse, R. Robbins, J. Babcock, S. Suter, L 
Nilssen. 


PHI ALPHA THETA: (Front row) M. Tabor, S 
Stone, C. Morgan. S. Tabor. (Back row) D 
Dalton, C. Bussey. B. Riggsbee 


GAMMA BETA PHI: (Front row) B. Mitchell, 
Smith, T. Whittaker, C. Momis, J. Allender, 
Hotrin, L. Martin. (Back row) M. Jackson, 
Hays, J. Travis, C. Prather, T. Farmer. M. Bizer, 
C. Bentley, B. Fuller, T. Moak 


UTM 


PHI ETA SIGMA: (Front row) C. Atwell, J 
Lowe, N. Lacy, K. Miller, L. Martin, E. Calwell, C 
Little. (Second row) V. Cannaday, M. Alles, S 
Duckenois, M. Ress, R. Urban, J. House, A. Cave, 
L. Ralph. (Third row) J. McReynolds, A. Brown, 
C. Wilcoxson, C. Morris, C. Taylor, M. Bresler, D 
Graham, J. Sagabiel. (Fourth row) T. Moak, T 
McCubbins, D. Phillips, M. Nichols, M. Wilson, C 
Napier, T. Whittaker, C. Bentley, K. West, B. Gar 
rison. (Back row) D. Sturgeon, T. Pulaski, G 
Gupton, P. Bartley, B. Perkins, S. Clay 
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Dageantry 


Several weeks before the Miss Western 
pageant, Beth Bailey donned a one-piece 
bathing suit and high heels and practiced walk- 
ing up and down the fourth floor of Gilbert Hall 
each night. 

So when Bailey, a Bowling Green 
sophomore, walked across the Van Meter 
Auditorium stage with the 10 other Miss 
Western hopefuls, all flaunting bare skin and 
bathing suits, she said she felt confident. 

“T felt like laughing,” the eventual winner of 
the 1980 title said. 

“I was a little paranoid,” she admitted, “‘like, 
‘what are they looking at?’ but you have to get 
over that and force confidence.” 

Bailey and most other pageant entrants saw 
bathing suit competition as just another 
pageant requirement, and none considered it 
as a serious factor against entering a pageant. 

Other factors, including scholarship and 
talent opportunities, personal and ethnic 
recognition and sorority obligations, figured 
prominently in most girls’ reasons for entering 
pageants. 

Nina Bradley, the 1980 Miss Black Western, 
entered her second pageant without giving 


LITTLE MISS WESTERN, Jennifer Marie Patterson, hugs 
Beth Bailey while 1979 Miss Western, Laura Hubbard, 
crowns her. Winning the pageant qualified Bailey for the Miss 
Kentucky pageant in June. 

Crustal Cunningham 


much thought as to why. 

A few of Bradley’s friends nagged her about 
entering the pageant, which is sponsored by 
Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority, until finally after 
the entry deadline had passed, she attended a 
meeting “just to see what it was like.” 

“T really didn’t have it in my mind to enter,” 
she said. But after watching a practice, Bradley 
said she changed her mind. 

Bradley said she was unaware that the 
pageant winner would receive a $100 
scholarship and a chance at the Miss Black 
Kentucky and Miss Black World titles. 

The Fort Campbell sophomore said she 
primarily set out to prove that “black women in 
a group really can get along” — something she 
had been told was impossible. 

For Bailey, entering the Miss Western 
pageant, which is sponsored by Phi Mu Alpha 
fraternity, began at the request of her sorority 
sisters. 

Bailey agreed to do the pageant partly 
because she enjoys the recognition a beauty 
pageant provides. 

“It was a good way to show off my talents,” 
Bailey, who sang and played the piano, said. 

“Even if | hadn’t won, someone out there 
would have heard me.” 

Bailey, who advanced to the Miss Kentucky 


continued on page 302 


Crystal Cunningham 


TO GET READY for the pageant, Karin Dow, a Clarksville, Tenn., freshman, touches up her hair. Dow was second runner-up 


in the Miss Black Western pageant. 
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pageant on June 26, 27, and 28, spoke highly 
of the Miss Western pageant because of its 
affiliation with the Miss America program. 

She said she believes entering beauty 
pageants is “much more worthwhile if it leads 
up to something” — such as another title or a 
scholastic honor. 

“T don’t know if I can speak for these county 
pageants that go on beauty alone,” she said. 

Two other entrants in the Miss Western con- 
test, Melody Morris and Jennifer Lierly, also en- 
tered at the request of their sororities. 

“T wouldn’t have done it otherwise,” Morris, a 
Bowling Green sophomore, said. 

Moms said she felt honored to be in the 
pageant, and she soon became eager to per- 
form. 

“T thought it would be fun just to see how 
well I could do at it,” she said. 


AS SHE DRESSES for the talent competition, Jennifer 
Lierly, a Clarksville, Tenn., junior, practices her tap dance 
routine to “If My Friends Could See Me Now.” 


MISS WESTERN CONTESTANT Patricia Lewis, a Fort 
Campbell junior, competes in the talent portion of the 
pageant with an oral interpretation of “Love, Fire and Ice.” 
Lewis was fourth runner-up. 


Miss Western/Miss Black Western 


Miss Western was Morris’ first entry into the 
world of pageants, and although she didn’t 
place, she thought the experience was valuable. 

Morris, who has taken formal voice lessons 
and has sung in choirs for years, said the most 
important part of the pageant was the talent 


segment. 

She said she has always had reservations 
about beauty pageants that were judged strictly 
on beauty, but that her viewpoint of Miss 
Western was different. 

“I would never be in one that didn’t have 


Crystal Cunningham 


talent,” she said. 

As for the bathing suit competition, Morris 
saw nothing wrong with it. 

“Everyone wore modest bathing suits,” she 
explained. “You go around in bathing suits 
anyway — and a lot skimpier than that.” 

“One of the neatest things was getting a 
dress,” she said, obviously remembering her 
flowing white chiffon gown. “I felt like a queen.” 

Lierly, a Clarksville, Tenn., junior, has en- 
tered three beauty pageants on her sorority’s re- 
quest. 

Besides Miss Western, where she was third 
runner-up, Lierly has been in the Sigma Chi 
fraternity Derby Darling pageant and the 
Mountain Laurel Queen Festival pageant. She 
said she entered the pageants because “they're 
fun.” 

_Each contest she has entered has 
emphasized different qualities. 

The Mountain Laurel Festival title was based 
entirely on grades and personality, she said, 
while the Derby Darling is based purely on at- 
tractiveness. The Miss Western pageant is a 
combination of the two. 

Two of the three pageants Lierly entered 
have required bathing suit competition. 

“I feel very self-conscious,” she said. “You 
just wish your bulges were a little up and a little 
down,” she added, laughing. 
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Lierly believes that both types of pageants, 
scholarship and beauty, are big honors, but she 
said, “they're not on the same level.” 

Beauty pageants that base their decisions 
strictly on looks are not really discovering a girl’s 
personality, she said. 

“T think you can tell more about a girl if she 
says more than: “My name is ... and I’m from 
... and my major is... ” 

Patricia Lewis, the only black woman to enter 
the Miss Western pageant, had entirely different 
reasons for entering. 

“] didn’t have anything better to do,” the Fort 
Campbell junior said. 

“I felt I'd be the minority,” she added, more 
seriously. 

She said that although she didn’t think 
Western would select a black woman to repre- 
sent it, she felt she was obligated to represent 
the many minorities on campus. 

“If ’'d been Japanese, I'd have felt the same 

way.” 
She said she believes the system of obtaining 
a Miss America might be improved if minority- 
oriented pageants were included in the 
preliminary rounds. 

The dream Miss America has “never been 
black, never been Japanese and has always 
been white,” she said. 

Most of the girls who enter the Miss Western 
pageant had been in one or two previous 
pageants. 

Bailey, a relative newcomer, said that when 
she met her competitors for the Miss Kentucky 
pageant, many of them were “career” pageant 
entrants. 

“If you want to talk about beauty pageants, 
really you’re talking to the wrong person,” she 
said, laughing. 

She said she soon discovered that many of 
the other contestants had been there before 
and would probably be back again. 

“They just travel around and enter pageants, 
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THE NEW MISS BLACK WESTERN, Nina Bradley, a Fort 
Campbell freshman, strolls down the walkway in an evening 
gown of her own design. The pageant, sponsored by Alpha 
Kappa Alpha sorority, was titled “Dark and Lovely.” 


and the judges get tired of seeing them,” she 
said. “It’s not the kind of thing you go back to 
again. If someone’s better than you are, you just 
have to accept it.” 

Lierly, who finished third behind Bailey in the 
Miss Western pageant, agreed. She doubts she 
will enter another pageant. “They're a lot of fun, 
and theyre good experience, but once is 
enough. 

“T just don’t think anything else would be a 
higher honor.” 

Bradley, on the other hand, is unsure of her 
future in beauty pageants. 

As Miss Black Western, she was entitled to 
compete in the Miss Black Kentucky pageant. 
That pageant was canceled but applications to 
compete in Miss Black World were substituted. 

Bradley soon heard that she had been 
chosen to represent Kentucky in the pageant, 
but finances, a major consideration for beauty 
pageanteers, may keep her from traveling to 
San Francisco for a chance at the title. 

Unlike Miss Western, who has her entry fee 
paid through the university, Bradley said she 
must pay the $500 entry fee herself or find her 
own sponsor — which she said has been a 
problem. 

All the girls named money as a big drawback 
on whether to enter a pageant. 

Bradley, Lierly, and Lewis cut corners by 
sewing their own outfits, and Bailey said she has 
borrowed several things. 

But, Lierly said, there are still tremendous 
other expenses. “The shoes, the hose and the 
mental anxiety,” she said, ticking off each item 
on her fingers. 

And Lewis, too, believes she’s ended her 
beauty pageant days. 

Lewis, who was named fourth runner-up in 
the Miss Western pageant threw her arms up, 
fluttered her eyelashes and said: “I’m quite sure 
I'll enter the Miss Universe pageant.” 

Amy Galloway 0 
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Fall activities 


Skits, singing and sports opened the greek fall 
activities. From the stage to the football field, 
fraternities and sororities competed to raise 
money for charities. 

When seven fraternities and six sororities 
jammed, country style, in front of a full house at 
Kappa Delta Washboard in the Garrett Con- 
ference Center Ballroom, the activities began. 

Despite a broken microphone, KD 
Washboard raised about $200 for KD’s 
philanthropy, the Crippled Children’s Home in 
Richmond, Va. 

But raising money was not the reason for 
sponsoring KD Washboard, Barbara Jeanne 
Smith, a senior business major from Hender- 
sonville, Tenn., said. 

Getting the greeks to interact is the main pur- 
pose, she said. 

“It’s more for entertainment than for com- 
petition.” 

In October the sororities jumped off the 
stage and faced each other on the football field 
for the Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football Classic. 
In stinging cold rain the first night of competi- 
tion, the Alpha Omicron Pis defeated the Sigma 
Kappas 44-0, and the Chi Omegas defeated the 
Kappa Deltas, 24-6. 

The rain didn’t affect the players, because 
they were psyched and ready to play, John 
Gipe, a sophomore geology major from 
Hawesville, said. 

The next nights were clearer and warmer. 
“Tm glad it wasn't like that (rainy) the other two 
nights,” Gipe said. 

On the third night the Chi Os defeated the 
AOPis 30-18 for the championship. Jo Anna 


PRACTICE PAID OFF when the Sigma Nus placed first in 
Chi Omega’s November Nonsense. The group sang with 
“Dolly Parton” to illustrate the theme “Musical Milestones.” 


Thompson, a sophomore from Bowling Green 
was voted the most valuable player. 

“IT was excited for our team first of all,” 
Thompson said. “I wasn’t expecting it. While I 
was waiting for them to call the team’s name, 
they called my name and I didn’t hear it. Then 
my mouth dropped to the floor.” 

The Sigma Nus collected nearly $200 for 
their College Heights Foundation Scholarship 
fund, Gipe said. The football classic is a way 
to put money into the scholarship fund, 
although getting everyone together and having 
a good time goes along with it, he said. 

More sorority competition — Derby Darling, 
Coaches Ransom, Events Day and a week of 
mixers — followed in November during Sigma 
Chi’s 14th annual Sigma Chi Derby Week. 

Debbie Travis, a Tompkinsville junior spon- 
sored by Alpha Delta Pi, won Derby Darling. 
Participants in Derby Darling were rated in 
bathing suit, fall outfit and long dress categories. 

Coaches Ransom collected more than 
$1,200 for the John Wayne Cancer foundation 
at the Wallace Village for Children in Colorado. 

Kappa Delta, winner of Sigma Chi Derby 
and Coaches Ransom, collected $50 by going 
to local businesses and door to door, Mark 
Schaftlein, a junior business administration ma- 
jor from Louisville, said. 

The sororities met in the Pearce-Ford field to 
toss eggs at pledges, enter in sack races, back- 
to-back races, Life-Saver relays and to change 

continued on page 306 
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LAMBDA CHI ALPHA 

CHARITY BOWL 

Alpha Omicron Pi, Alpha Delta Pi, Sigma Kappa: 14 
Kappa Delta, Chi Omega, Phi Mu: 8 

Independents: 20 

Greek Fraternities: 14 


NOVEMBER NONSENSE 
Fraternities: 

First —Sigma Nu 
Second—Pi Kappa Alpha 
Third —Lambda Chi Alpha 
Sororities: 

First —Kappa Delta 
Second—Alpha Delta Pi 


SIGMA CHI DERBY 
First —Kappa Delta 
Second—Alpha Delta Pi 
Third —Chi Omega 


SISTERS STUFF THEMSELVES into a Volkswagen as 
Kappa Delta sorority prepares to parade with its trophy. 
The KDs won first place in the Sigma Chi Derby. The com- 
petition took place in the field beside Pearce-Ford Tower. 


Lewis Gardner 


THE RACE WAS IN THE BAG. P.J. Welbourn, a Lousville DRESSED AS MILESTONES, the Sigma Alpha Epsilons 
freshman merchandising major, helps the Alpha Delta Piswin _ posed for a photo after Chi Omega’s November Nonsense 
the Sigma Chi Derby sack race. The SAE's act was “A Trip Through Musical History.” 
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Charity fun@) cont. 


clothes in a sleeping bag for Events Day. Partici- 
pants’ shoes were thrown at the opposite end of 
the football field, where they were retrieved and 
tied back on for the Mystery Event. 

A free trip to Las Vegas, donated by Joey 
Webb, Sigma Chi’s Derby Daddy, was given 
away at the Derby Dance, Schaftlein said. 

More sororities joined in the Sigma Chi 
Derby. Schaftlein said that in the past only five 
sororities had entered. Seven participated this 
year. 

Sororities were again on the field for 
Lambda Chi’s fifth annual Charity Bowl. The 
fraternities which played in intramural football 
also teamed up against the independents for 
the bowl in November. 

Three sororities teamed up against three 
other sororities in the first game. Eleven frater- 
nities teamed up to play the independents, who 
won the game. 

The sororities didn’t play against a women’s 
independent team because the rules of the 
sorority flag football and women’s intramural 
flag football are different, Greg Zoeller, a junior 
geography major from Louisville, said. 

The game between the greeks and indepen- 
dents involved usual rivals, Zoeller said. “It ad- 
ded to the competition between greeks and in- 
dependents. There was no trouble between the 


SISTERS CHEER Jo Anna Thompson. The sophomore 
from Bowling Green was named most valuable player at 
Sigma Nu’s Powder Puff Football Classic. Her sorority, 
Chi Omega, also won first place. 


two groups, although there was some heated 
discussion (about the game),” he said. 

Entertainment returned when the greeks 
went back on stage in the grand finale, Chi 
Omega’s November Nonsense. 

“Musical Milestones,’ featuring music 
throughout the years, was the theme of the 
14th annual event. 

Chi O opened the curtains with a song and 
dance illustrating the theme, “Skipping Over 
the Milestones.” Chi O’s Southern Gentlemen 
entertained the crowd after intermission using 
cardboard bathtubs and backscrubbers as props 
and dancing to the oldie “Splish, Splash, | Was 
Taking a Bath.” Chi O ended the show with a 
skit titled “Twistin’ Through the Sixties.” 

Proceeds from November Nonsense went to 
the March of Dimes, Rossan Watts, a senior in- 
terior design major from Clarksville, Tenn., said. 
$400 was collected. 

“I think the fraternities and sororities put a lot 
more into it this time,’ Watts said. 

It helped November Nonsense as a whole by 
drawing people, which in turn drew money for 
the Chi O’s philanthropy, she said. 

Sandy Kinsner 0 


SIGMA NU POWDER 
PUFF FOOTBALL 
Winners —Chi Omega 
First runner-up — Alpha Omicron Pi 
First night: Chi Omega, 24; Kappa Delta, 6 
Alpha Omicron Pi, 44; Sigma Kappa, 0 
Second night: Chi Omega, 24; Phi Mu, 6 
Alpha Omicron Pi, 14; Alpha Delta Pi, 6 
Third night: Chi Omega, 30; Alpha Omicron Pi, 18 


KAPPA DELTA WASHBOARD 
Fraternities: 

First —Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Second—Pi Kappa Alpha 
Third—Sigma Nu 

Sororities: 

First —Chi Omega 

Second—Phi Mu 


PHI MU COACHES Donnie Perry, Gary Sloan and Mike 
Risen yell at their team which was trailing at halftime of the 
final powder puff football game. Chi Omega won the game 
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WHILE BABYSITTING, Dee Ann Willis, a senior from 
Campbellsville, cheers the Chi Omegas during the powder 
puff ballgame. Propped on her shoulders is Bryan Carter, son 
of Dr. Fred Carter from the government department 


PARAPHRASING John Denver's song, “Thank God I'm a 
Country Boy,” the Sigma Kappas sing “Thank God I'm a 
Sorority Girl,” during the Kappa Delta Washboard Jamboree 
Polly Tumer, a sophomore from Bowling Green, accom- 
panies the sorority’s songs. 

Robert W. Pillow 
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FOR A DRAMATIC EFFECT Ron Colter, a New York City 
senior, shaves Marion Wingo’s head before the Omega Psi 
Phi step show. Wingo is a senior from Newark, NJ. 


OMEGA PSI PHI brothers, painted with the Omega sign 
with a thunderbolt through it symbolizing “sons of blood and 
thunder,” step. They chant, “Nobody walks like a Q-dog.” 
The dog stage is the last pledge stage. 

Lewis Gardner 
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Black Greek Weeks 


A SIGMA GAMMA RHO display in West Hall Cellar attracts 
Vickie Handley, a Henderson freshman and Lynette McVoy, 


Lewis Gardner 
a Paducah sophomore. Black Greeks planned their own 
special weeks of activities. 


A week of their own 


Displays, discos, stepping and community and 
campus projects are a part of the individual 
“weeks” that the black greeks have. 

Unlike the one week set aside by white 
greeks for Greek Week, each black fraternity or 
sorority sets aside its own week and plans 
separate projects for fun and for the com- 
munity. 

“We don't participate in Greek Week of Pan- 
hellenic because everyone has a week of their 
own,” Angela Williams, a Louisville junior ex- 
ceptional child education major, said. 

“It’s just tradition,” she said. 

Veronica Woodward, an Adairville junior 
business education major, said Alpha Kappa 
Alpha’s “Alpha Week” has been an annual 
event since black sororities and fraternities were 
established. 

“The purpose of our week is the same as 
Greek Week,” Mark Hatch, a Louisville senior 
business major, said. “We want to show the 
university and public that Kappa Alpha Psi is 
doing something on the university campus, not 
so much as parties, but participating in social 
projects for the community.” 

During “Kappa Week,” April 19-26, KAPsi 
along with its alumni chapter from Bowling 
Green, had a workshop for high school and 
junior high school students on ways to finance 
expenses while attending college. 

KAPsi had “Kappa Week” the same week as 
Greek Week so it could participate in Greek 
Week in its own way, Hatch said. 

But other organizations, such as Zeta Phi 
Beta, had theirs separate from Greek Week. 


“Zeta Week,” March 2-8, was “a time of year 
when we work hard to make our sorority work 
together,” Barbara White, a Leitchfield senior 
school health major, said. 

“For a whole week everyone is looking at our 
sorority,” she said. 

Omega Psi Phi included brothers from 
Austin Peay in its “Omega Week,” April 13-19, 
when it had its step show in Center Theater. 

The Omegas shaved their heads and painted 
their bodies for the show. 

Stepping is an important part of many of the 
group’s weeks. Not only is stepping entertain- 
ment for the public, it is a part of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha’s heritage, Woodward said. 

The step show on the Downing University 
Center’s “block” stressed the sorority’s main 
ideas, she said. 

Some of the activities were canceled because 
of bad weather, and a fire at the Jazz Lot pre- 
vented Delta Sigma Theta from having a disco. 

Although Alpha Phi Alpha did make enough 
money for a $100 Martin Luther King 
scholarship, raising money was not the main 
point of “Alpha Week,” Irvin White, a 
Hopkinsville junior, said. The scholarship was 
given to the most outstanding black freshman, 
and was awarded at the Martin Luther King 
program. 

Even though Delta Sigma Theta didn’t raise 
enough money during “Delta Week” to send 
two delegates to the regional conference in 
Michigan, it sent them with money from the 
treasury. They also collected $50 in front of the 
student center for the March of Dimes. L] 


John Rott 


TWELVE MERCHANTS supplied fashions for Alpha Phi 
Alpha’s fashion show. James Young, a Millwood freshman, 
and Andre Edwards, a Dayton, Ohio, government major, 
model swimwear. 
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Chic Burkeen adds excitement to Lambda 
Chi Alpha parties when he brings out the 
shaving cream. 

The senior psychology major from 
Bowling Green puts the foam all over his 
head and sneaks up on people so he can 
spray them. 

Burkeen said he usually picks out girls 
who haven’t been to his fraternity’s house 
before, so they won’t be expecting a 
shaving cream shampoo. Most of the 
regulars know better than to let Burkeen 
out of sight, since he’s “done it around 20 
times.” Burkeen executed the prank first 
on his 21st birthday, and Phi Mu sorority 
members were the victims. 

Other members of fraternities and 
sororities at Western would probably have 
similar stories to tell, but they'd quickly add 
that pranks are the exception, not the 
norm, at greek gatherings. 

“It happens very few times,” Jeff Mullins, 
a Sigma Chi, said. “Most parties are pretty 
casual.” 

But Mullins, a Franklin sophomore, and 
another Sigma Chi, Tim Feagin, a Calhoun 
senior, vividly described what happens 
when a fraternity pledge is “pinned,” a 
ceremony recognizing a fraternity 
member’s relationship with a girl. 

When the member is pinned, Feagin 
said, other members grab him, take him 
outside the fraternity house and take off his 
clothes. Then they tie him to a flagpole in 
the front yard and pour buckets of 
“anything that smells” on him, Feagin said. 
“A lot of times they spray paint him.” 

The members sing to the victim until his 
girlfriend wraps a towel around him and 
helps him get inside. 

Mullins added that when a member of a 
fraternity is lavaliered, an honor similar to 
pinning, he gets the same treatment. 

“Ours is the worst,” Feagin said. 
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Sororities are more likely to perform 
“cuts,” less strenuous than fraternity 
pranks, but just as embarrassing. 

Susan Mabry, a junior elementary 
education major from Hopkinsville, said 
Alpha Omicron Pi pledges pick larger 
gatherings, like dances, as sites for 
cutdown sessions. The “cuts” are designed 
to remind a member of something she did 
that no one else was supposed to find out 
about. 

“It’s pretty embarrassing, but it’s all in 
fun,’ Mabry said. 

Fraternity pledges have been known to 
organize pranks, too. 

Sigma Phi Epsilon pledges left Scott 
Triplett with mixed feelings about his new 
position as president. 

To inaugurate the senior recreation 
major from Louisville, pledges went out “in 
the pouring rain” and stole about 30 “For 
Sale” signs. The signs were positioned in 
the front yard of the Sigma Phi Epsilon 
house and Triplett got a rude awakening 
the next morning. 

“I woke up when someone was banging 
on my door. It was a policeman,” he said. 
The officers told Triplett he would be 
arrested if he didn’t return the signs. 

Before that, the pledges had absconded 
with the fraternity house shower curtains 
and doors and taken them to the Kappa 
Delta sorority house at 1600 Chestnut 
St. The sorority members hid the items 
and promised to return them only if the 
pledges raked the leaves outside the 
sorority house. Instead of doing the work, 
Triplett said, the pledges jokingly 
kidnapped three Kappa Deltas and 
demanded the doors and curtains as 
ransom. 

“They carried them (the girls) all the way 
down the hill on their backs,” Triplett said, 
laughing. After the mock kidnapping, the 


sorority’s house mother threatened to have 
the pledges arrested if the victims weren’t 
returned. 

Fearing that the threat was no prank, the 
pledges complied. 

“Finally, everything got straightened out. 
They got the girls back; we got the doors 
back; but we never got the curtains back,” 
Triplett said. 

Of course, pledges aren’t the only ones 
who pull pranks. 

Earlier this year, Chi Omega sorority 
pledges spread toilet paper over the Sigma 
Nu house at 1311 College Street. 

John Gipe, a sophomore geology major 
from Hawesville, said that after the pledges 
gave the house a restroom decor, the 
Sigma Nus threw them into the showers 
and locked the bathroom doors. He said 
the girls had to crawl through the windows 
to escape. 

But that wasn’t enough. The shower 
scene caused such a mess that the 
fraternity members kidnapped the Chi 
Omega pledge trainer and held her 
hostage until the pledges cleaned up the 
bathrooms. 

Pointing out that “We like to pile 
furniture on people,” John Vaughn, a 
Campbellsville sophomore, told of an 
especially bizarre Sigma Nu prank. 

Vaughn said Sigma Nus crammed 
popcorn into their mouths and attacked a 
drunk fraternity member. “We got him 
down, spit popcorn and water on him, and 
then piled furniture on him.” 

Vaughn hasn’t always been on the 
administrative end of the pranks — his 
fraternity brothers were only too happy 
once to hogtie him and carry him outside 
by his feet and ears. 

“I couldn’t quit laughing,” he said. “We 
do a lot of that.” 

But Vaughn emphasized that such 
pranks don’t occur often at the house — 
only when someone gets drunk and 
paranoid. 

And then there’s the one about the 
Kappa Alpha fraternity member who puts a 
gigantic bra on his head, hangs from the 
doorways, rubs his hands together and 
does the human fly. 

It would be wrong to assume that there’s 
a paranoid drunk under every fraternity 
house chair, a kidnapped pledge in every 
shower or an aspiring fly in every doorway. 
But one prank does seem to lead to 


another. L] 
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Traditions and greeks go together. 

They have traditions for pranks, parties, 
ceremonies, and for philanthropies. And 
throughout the years, greeks have 
developed a system of restrictions that are 
supposed to enhance the organization as 
well as the individuals. 

The Chi Omega pledges have a dress 
code during the week, Betty Thompson, a 


senior merchandizing major from Bowling 
Green, said. They must dress up every day 
unless it is raining, except on Friday when 
they wear jeans and a jersey. 

Zeta Phi Beta encourages lines 
(pledges) to dress “nice and neat every 
day,” senior Dianna Walters, a Lagrange 
public relations major, said. The dress code 
is to let the campus know they are pledging 
Zeta Phi Beta, she said. 

“It enhances them, too,” Walters said. 
“Dressing up shows that it is not just a 
regular thing they are getting into, 
especially if they join our sorority.” 

Some fraternities, such as Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, require pledges to dress up for 
classes. “During the first week they wear a 
tie to be noticed as SAE pledges on 
campus,” Kreis McGuire, a Lexington 
physical education major, said. After class 
they may wear jeans, unless they have 
house duties, such as vacuuming, dusting, 
or cleaning the bathroom. In that case they 
remain dressed up. 

Some greeks do not have a dress code, 
but use the pin as a means of getting 
pledges to dress up. Alpha Delta Pi pledges 
are encouraged to dress up so they may 
wear their pledge pin, Becky Newby, a 
senior nursing major from Hopkinsville, 
said. 

Delta Tau Deltas do not have a dress 
code, but are unable to wear their pin 
without a collared shirt. They are supposed 
to look “like the gentlemanly type,” Rob 
Ueltschi, a Frankford civil engineering and 
technology major, said. 


The Kappa Alpha pledge pin serves a 
public relations purpose. If a girl were to 
walk up to a KA pledge and press his 
pledge pin, she would receive a kiss. KA 
transfers brought this tradition from their 
former chapters, Dale Rutledge, a senior 
biology major from Bowling Green, said. 
“We’re trying to initiate it into the chapter 
here,” he said. 

Restrictions placed on KA pledges are 
part of their tradition, Rutledge said. KAs 
base their mannerisms on Robert E. Lee, 
their spiritual founder. 

A KA pledge is told to show courtesy by 
rising when a woman enters the room and 
by shaking hands with his brothers when 
they meet. 

“We’re not trying to make it a fake sort 
of mannerism,” Rutledge said. “We’re 
trying to be a gentlemanly type of person. 
The fact that we base our ideas on 
Southern gentlemen makes us different 
from other gentlemen.” He said actives are 
expected to do everything pledges are told 
to do. 

When a Sigma Kappa is drinking, she is 
not supposed to wear her sorority pin, Meg 
Selems, a senior Montague, N.J., special 
education major, said. Sigma Kappas 
believe it is disrespectful to the sorority for 
members to drink while wearing their pins. 

Along with the same restrictions on 
drinking, Chi Os are told a certain way to 
smoke cigarettes. “They're not supposed 
to walk with a cigarette in their hand. It just 
looks bad,” Thompson said. 

To make pledges study, Sigma Phi 
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CLAD IN RED AND WHITE JERSEYS, Alpha Omicron Pi 
cheers during a women’s basketball game. The sorority also 
cheered at other games to show their support. Before the 
games, members met on their floor in Gilbert to make signs. 


Epsilons require them to study with a 
pledge educator every Monday for three or 
four hours. “We’re stressing academics. We 
don’t let them forget they’re in college to 
study, not just for fraternity,” Bill Trusty, a 
Louisville senior electrical engineering and 
technology major, said. 

Another fraternity, Alpha Gamma Rho, 
requires pledges to study more than three 
or four hours a week. They have library 
hours five nights a week from 7 to 9:30, 
Keith Hopgood, a senior business major 
from Morganfield, said. If pledges are not 
there “they're reprimanded and told to be 
there the next night,” he said. 

On the other hand, Lambda Chi Alphas 
place no restrictions on pledges’ study 
habits, John Moore, a junior Lexington 
business administration major, said. He 
said a check is made with the pledges’ 
teachers to make sure they're coming to 
class. 

Although some restrictions may seem 
silly at the time, they are not unreasonable, 
Irvin White, a senior broadcasting 
communications major from Hopkinsville, 
said. During Alpha Phi Alpha’s pledgeship 
“we try to instill a mini-session in life,” he 
said. “We have our purpose and our 
reasons. The purpose is to instill respect for 
the individual and for the fraternity. If you 
have respect, you can work together.” 

Sandy Kinsner 0 
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Its all in the family 


One evening while sophomore, Scott Tilton, 
was studying in his Barnes-Campbell dorm 
room, he received a phone call from a Kappa 
Delta big brother telling him to come to the 
lobby. 

He came down the elevator and when the 
door opened, 30 KDs were waiting for him in 
the lobby, ready to give him a bid for KD big 
brother. 

“It was a big shock to get off the elevator and 
see all those KDs,” Tilton, a business ad- 
ministration major from Bettendorf, Iowa, said. 

Tilton said he enjoys being a big brother. 
“The big brother program at the KD house is 
strong. The relationship there is really close, it’s 
really tight.” 

Fraternities have little sisters and sororities 
have big brothers. Tilton said, “We just try to 
help out as much as possible.” The KD big 
brothers help with yardwork, coaching and by 
getting involved in KD Washboard. 

Tracy Hardesty, a senior public relations and 
psychology major from Benton, has been a Pi 
Kappa Alpha little sister since she was a 
sophomore. She said little sisters help raise 
money to buy things for the house and give 
moral support at the games, but their biggest 
function is helping with rush. 

“The little sister group is like an aid for the 
brother organization. Our purpose is to help the 
organization to be stronger and help them in 
any way we can,” Hardesty said. 

Cathy Jasko, sophomore from Frankfort, 
said being a Delta Tau Delta little sister is “more 
fun than it is trouble.” Delta little sisters help the 
fraternity by attending fraternity functions. She 
said they also sponsor parties for the brothers. 

Although Phi Delta Theta little sisters also 
help during rush and by having dinners, they 
are chosen on the basis of personality and 
values, Kenny Baggett, a senior computer 
science major from White House, Tenn., said. 
“Looks are not important,” he said. “You can 
call them a good friend, too.” 

Jasko said being a Delt little sister is like hav- 


Greek big brothers, little sisters 


ing one big family. “Everybody has a good time. 
It gives you somewhere to go and someone to 
turn to,” she said. 

Most of the black greek organizations on 
campus do not have big brothers and little 
sisters. But a black sorority may have a black 
fraternity which they refer to as “brothers.” Zeta 
Phi Beta is an example. Paula Smith, a senior 
from Cottonwood, Tenn., said the fraternity Phi 
Beta Sigma started the Zeta Phi Betas at Har- 
vard in 1920 as sisters to the fraternity. 

Phi Beta Sigmas are the only black fraternity 
to have little sisters on Western’s campus, 
James Haire, a junior history major from 
Elizabethtown, said. 

A big brother or little sister is usually chosen 
or matched up by the little sister or big brother 
coordinator. 

When a girl becomes a little sister to Lambda 
Chi Alpha, she puts down three choices in or- 
der of preference of who she would like to have 
as a big brother, Doug Richter, a Lambda Chi 
business administration major from Troy, Ohio, 
said. The brothers also put down three choices 
of who they would like as a little sister, and the 
little sister coordinator matches them up. 

On the other hand, Tilton said he was able to 
choose his little sister when he became a KD big 
brother. He said the KDs had a friendship circle 
and passed around a lighted candle while sing- 
ing sorority songs. He followed the candle 
around, and blew the candle out when it 
reached the person he wanted as a little sister. 

Just as there are big brother and little sister 
relationships, there are also brother and sister 
relationships within the sorority or fraternity. 

A big brother is someone you can depend on 
if you ever need a friend, Richter said. “It (a big 
brother) helps the pledge to fit in better with the 
fraternity,” he said. A Lambda Chi pledge finds 
out who his big brother is after he is installed in 
the chapter as a pledge. 

“If you find another brother you get along 
with, you can adopt a big brother,” Richter said. 
It is the same within a sorority; a girl can adopt a 


big sister, and once she becomes active, she can 
adopt a little sister. 

About a week before Cindy Stark, a 
sophomore medical secretarial administration 
major from Bowling Green, found out who her 
big sister was, she began receiving little gifts and 
clues from her big sister. The clues were sup- 
posed to help her guess her big sister’s identity. 

When the AOPi pledges found out who their 
big sisters were, Stark discovered hers was the 
one she had wanted, Shawn McCullough. 

While Stark was pledging, McCullough 
looked after her and made sure she knew what 
was going on within her sorority. “I could tell 
her my problems because I knew she had been 
through it all while she was pledging,” Stark 
said. 

“When I felt like giving up she gave me the 
incentive to go on.” 


Sandy Kinsner 0 


Kim Kolarik 


INITIATION of little sisters into Phi Delta Theta brought the 
group together, snapshots keep it together Terry Russell, a 
Hendersonville, Tenn., sophomore, Karen Bloomfield, a Hen- 
dersonville, Tenn., freshman, and Mark Manuel, a Lagrange 
Park, Ill, sophomore, look at snapshots following the 
ceremony. 


THE LIL’ SISTERS of Phi Delta Theta sing an adaptation of 
a Christmas song to the brothers at the Christmas “cuts” 
party. The party was just before Christmas break at the Phi 
Delta house. 


Todd Buchanan 


KAPPA DELTA BIG BROTHERS Scott Tilton, Paul San- 
som, Darrell Fleming and David Tench, lead a cheer against 
the Kappa Delta’s opponents, Chi Omega, during the 
halftime of a powder puff football game at Hobson Grove. 
The KD big brothers supported the KDs throughout the 
Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football Classic 


THE CANDLELIGHT at the Sigma Kappa Big Sis, Lil’ Sis 
Ceremony ends in a hug as Mary Thompson finds her big 
sister Elaine Ashcraft. 


Kim Kolarik 
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DRESSED AS A WOMAN, Jody 
Booher, a Nashville sophomore, and Steve 
Sisler, a Dickeyville, Wis., sophomore, 
sing “Let Me Call You Sweetheart” with 
the rest of the Sigma Chis. 


Margaret Shirley 
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SORORITY MEMBERS support Sigma Nus 
in the tug of war contest during Greek Week. 
Even though Sigma Nu was in the semi-finals, it 
lost to Kappa Alpha. 


PANHELLENIC DIRECTOR Becky Rhoten 
picks up coin wrappers after the penny drive 
Nearly $1,500 was raised for the Wee Care Cen- 
ter in Bowling Green. 
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Greek Week Results 


Overall Placings 

Fraternity 

1st: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Signa Nu 

3rd: Lambda Chi Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Kappa Delta 

2nd: Alpha Delta Pi 
3rd: Alpha Omicron Pi 


Track and Field 

Fraternity 

1st: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Sigma Nu 

3rd: Pi Kappa Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Omicron Pi 
2nd: Chi Omega 

3rd: Alpha Delta Pi 


Penny Drive 
Fraternity 
1st: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Sigma Nu 
3rd: Lambda Chi Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Kappa Delta 
2nd: Alpha Delta Pi 
3rd: Sigma Kappa 


Banner Contest 
Fraternity 
1st: Sigma Phi Epsilon 
2nd: Sigma Nu 
3rd: Lambda Chi Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Delta Pi 
2nd: Kappa Delta 
3rd: Sigma Kappa 


College Bowl 

Fraternity 

1st: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Sigma Nu 

3rd: Sigma Phi Epsilon 


Sorority 

1st: Kappa Delta 

2nd: Alpha Omicron Pi 
3rd: Phi Mu 


Tug of War 
Fraternity 
1st: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Kappa Alpha 
3rd: Sigma Nu 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Xi Delta 
2nd: Kappa Delta 
3rd: Sigma Kappa 


Backgammon 

Fraternity 

1st: Sigma Phi Epsilon 
2nd: Sigma Nu 

3rd: Kappa Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Alpha Omicron Pi 
2nd: Alpha Delta Pi 
3rd: Alpha Delta Pi 


Blood Drive 
Fraternity 
1st: Alpha Gamma Rho 
2nd: Sigma Nu 
3rd: Kappa Alpha 


Sorority 

1st: Kappa Delta 
2nd: Alpha Xi Delta 
3rd: Alpha Delta Pi 


Spring Sing 
Fraternity 
1st: Lambda Chi Alpha 
2nd: Pi Kappa Alpha 
3rd: Sigma Alpha Epsilon 


Sorority 

1st: Chi Omega 
2nd: Alpha Delta Pi 
3rd: Kappa Delta 


Dollars and sense 


Thousands of dollars were donated to charities 
in the record breaking Greek Week, April 20- 
24. 

More money was collected for the three 
philanthropies and there was record participa- 
tion in the week of events. 

The greeks demonstrated their skills in 
fast thinking in the college bowl. Kathleen 
Booher, a Madison, Tenn., senior, said she 
liked the competition because it tested general 
knowledge “not just academic subjects.” 

“Rarely, except for on tests, do you have to 
use your recall. The college bowl was one ex- 
ception; you had to think so fast,” she said. 

Kappa Delta won the sorority division, and 
Alpha Gamma Rho won the fraternity division. 

More than $11,000 was raised for the 
American Red Cross when the greeks and in- 
dependents had a “Bleed Off” in the Garrett 
Conference Center Ballroom, Jeff Morgan, a 
Bowling Green senior and co-chairman of the 
week, said. 

When the doors to the “Bleed Off’ were 
closed, nearly 50 people were turned away. 
More coolers for the blood had to be ordered 
from Nashville to meet the demand, co- 
chairman Carrie Watson, a junior from 
Chicago, Ill., said. 

Watson said students were turned away 
because this year the drive was only on one day 
instead of two. “Hopefully, next year we can go 
back to two days.” Points were also given to the 
organization with the highest percentage of 
donors. 

The amount collected from the penny drive, 
a new event this year, came as quite a shock to 
Watson. 

She said a $295 check was given to the Wee 
Care Center of Bowling Green at the Greek 
Week awards banquet. It was estimated that the 
$295 was only a fifth of the money collected for 
the week. 

Sorority and fraternity members laid pennies 
on double-faced tape on the Downing Univer- 
sity Center sidewalks for the penny drive. When 
the pennies were taken off the tape and fed into 
the penny-rolling machine at the bank, rocks 
which had stuck to the pennies broke the 
machine, Watson said. 

Professionalism prevailed when Lambda Chi 
Alpha “Danced their Troubles Away” in Spring 
Sing, which is perhaps the week’s most com- 

continued on page 316 
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petitive event. Dressed in black pants, white 
shirts, striped vests and bow ties, the fraternity 
walked away with the first place trophy for the 
14th time in the past 15 years. 

Chi Omega placed first in the sorority divi- 
sion for the third consecutive year with its music 
from Broadway shows. 

Spring Sing raised about $450 for the 
American Cancer Society, Becky Rhoten, Pan- 
hellenic director, said. 

On a warm, sunny Monday morning, Greeks 
devoured pancakes at a breakfast at the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon house. The $500 profit went for 
trophies and programs for the week, Rhoten 
said. 

The warm weather throughout the week 
contributed to the week’s success. “Everyone 
wanted to get out and have fun,” Watson said. 

The activities began Sunday, April 20, with 
the track and field events. Alpha Omicron Pi 
sorority and Alpha Gamma Rho fraternity ran 


away with first place. 

“Coach Hessel, Coach Powell and his wife, 
and Max Appel contributed a lot of time, and 
helped run the track meet,” Watson said. 

Nearly 100 greeks attended the all-greek 
mixer at the Jaycee Pavilion, Watson said. A 
backgammon final was played before the 
dance. The mixer had a toga theme because 
“toga is symbolic of Greek mythology,” Watson 
said. 

“I think it’s strange that more people were 
willing to give blood than to go to the mixer,” 
she said. 

The faculty tea was extended to all faculty 
members instead of just greek alumni. The tea 
“let the faculty know the philanthropies we 
were doing so they could participate and feel in- 
cluded.” 

Watson said the week had few problems, ex- 
cept for a lack of facilities for the blood drive 
and a lack of cooking and eating space for the 
pancake breakfast. 


Sandy Kinsner 0 
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THREE WEEKS of practice paid off when Alpha Delta Pi placed second in the Spring Sing competition. ADPi’s theme was “A 


Singular Sensation.” Chi Omega won the sorority division. 
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Roger Sommer 
FOR THE THIRD consecutive year, Alpha Gamma 
Rho won the tug-of-war. Ed Coleman, a Cross Plains, 
Tenn., junior, and Jim Lane, a Harrodsburg junior, 
put their muscles into the battle. 


ALPHA XI DELTA members Ann McKee, an Ander- 
son, Ind., sophomore, and Mary Jo Davenport, a 
Louisville senior, celebrate in the mud after winning 
the tug-of-war competition. 


Roger Sommer 
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ADPi 500 


Psyched greeks and beautiful weather set the 
stage for the 16th annual ADPi 500. 

“Because Greek Week was such a success 
we were all psyched for the ADPi 500,” Patti 
Davis, a Phi Mu freshman from Versailles, said. 

Five sororities and seven fraternities com- 
peted in events ranging from 3-legged races to 
a greased balloon throw. 

Even though there were two Greek softball 
games on the same day as the ADPi 500, “par- 
ticipation was better than it was last year,” Patty 
Young, a Madisonville sophomore, said. 

New events made the competition more dif- 
ficult. The egg and spoon race was one of these 
events. Three members from each fraternity or 
sorority had to carry a raw egg in a plastic 
spoon 10 feet to the other member without 
dropping the egg. 

Another new contest was the greased 
balloon throw. Team members from each 
fraternity or sorority had to pass a greased 
water balloon among themselves without 
bursting the balloon. Shawn Braden, an 
Owensboro junior, said, “It was funny; 
everybody got wet.” 

The trademark of the ADPi 500 is the Dizzy 
Lizzy, which involves having team members run 
around a baseball bat 15 times and then run to 
the opposite side of the field to tag a teammate. 


The problem is that by the time a person 
runs around a bat 15 times, it is very difficult to 
run a straight line. Braden said, “They have to 
put guys out in the middle of the field because 
after they do it, they can’t stand up.” 

Gena Oglesby, a Greenville freshman and 
Kappa Delta, said, “It was so much fun 
watching my fellow greeks having fun — and be- 
ing so uncoordinated.” 

The ADPis raised $120 dollars for the Cedar 
Lake Lodge, a home for the mentally handi- 
capped. 

Alpha Omicron Pi won the competition for 
the 14th consecutive year, and Sigma Chi won 
for the third straight year. 

Sandy Kinsner and 
Margo Spagnuolo 0 


ADPi 500 Results 


Sorority 
1st: Alpha Omicron Pi 
2nd: Kappa Delta 


Fraternity 

1st: Sigma Chi 

2nd: Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
3rd: Lambda Chi Alpha 


CAREFULLY HANDLING AN EGG, Jayne Kain, a 
Georgetown, Ind., sophomore, runs 10 feet to tag the next 
runner in the egg relay in the ADPi 500. Alisa Elliot, a 
Brentwood, Tenn., freshman, cheers her on. 
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Todd Buchanan 


AFTER RUNNING around a bat 15 times in the Dizzy Lizzy 
race, Lisa Sheehan, an Ontario, Canada, junior, stumbles to 
tag the next runner. The Chi Os won the race. 


Todd Buchanan 


WITH GREAT CARE, David Butler, a Clarkson senior, 
hands off to Royce Deaton, a Bowling Green freshman. Both 
are Sigma Nus. 


Todd Buchanan 


and Betsy 
a Louisville 


sophomore, compete in the 
Todd Buchanan 


Amy Callis, a Owensboro 
3-legged race. Chi Omega 
placed second in the race. 
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ALPHA DELTA PI: (Front row) J. Sauer, C. Fowler, R. Willey, H. MacConaugha, D. Travis, T. 
Kaufman, T. Sager, C. Stone, T. Taylor, L. Driver, B. Newby. (Second row) T. Sams, K. 
Birdsong, V. Hawkins, K. Bean, L. Davis, D. Watson, R. Lackey, S. Morgan, P. Layson, J. 
Montgomery, J. Maxfield, D. Riely, D. Driver. (Third row) S. Mooney, S. Strange, R. Nesbitt, J. 
Wellendorff, K. Goncalves, B. Bailey, L. Stone, H. Bertelson, S. Columbua, P. Price, C. Rizzo, 
A. Roark, S. Fenn. (Fourth row) L. Simms, C. Ladd, L. Emberton, L. Simms, D. Cundiff, K. 
Assmar, J. Bertelson, P. Welbourn, B. Wyatt, K. Fuqua, B. Sowell, D. Wilson. (Back row) N. 
McGinnis, G. Graves, S. Dunbar, B. Schocke, L. Sidwell, M. Bogdan, M. Crumby, S. Sadefur, I. 
Beauchamp, S. Woodrum, K. O’Brien, C. Fitz. 


ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA: (Front row) V. Allison, S. Key, W. Hoosier, C.Milon, L. Hunn, M. 
Johnson, M. Hawkins. (Back row) M. Germany, S. Wynn, S. Evans, V. Woodward, S. Taylor. 


ALPHA OMICRON PI: (Front row) N. Spires, K. Niva, J. Nichola, S. Syler, M. Killian, B. Lee, 
M. Forbes, L. Smith. (Second row) T. Johnson, S. Mabry, M. Yokom, M. Holzknecht, S. Roso, 
L. Dickinson, A. Boyd, M. Becht, M. James. (Third row) R. Rigdon, D. Miller, M. Clendenin. K. 
Kimmel, M. McCreery, J. Badger, D. Troup, D. Taylor, D. Elam, G. Thies, R. Miller, J. Ciine. 
(Fourth row) C. Stark, S. McCullough, S. Henderson, S. Griffin, L. Spain, R. Jarboe, J. Huey, 
C. Precious, M.Goodin, A. Bentley. (Fifth row) C. Chaffin, L. Davidson, M. Sharp, C. Powe, J. 
Stinson, M. Kelly, S. Cottrell, S. Kinsner, D. Tomes, (Sixth row) J. Holtz, D. McAdam, P. Marsh, 
T. Tooley, R. Woods, B. Metzker, C. Stark. (Back row) T. Rogers, D. Wade, C. Sparrenberger, 
R. Edwards, R. Faith. 


ALPHA XI DELTA: (Front row) T. Taylor, S. Hemingway, A. McKee, S. Madewell, E. Herr, A. 
Proctor, M. O'Bryan, L. Wilson. (Second row) K. Flanary, B. Stroud, K. Carter, D. Williams, K. 
Spillman, P. Elward, C. Damar. (Third row) R. Gatt, M. Davenport, G. Greer, J. Shinnic, R. 
Moorman, M. Sanner, D. Raelf, (Back row) M. Proctor, S. Allgood, K. Woodbum, C. 
McMahan, J. Woodbum, J. Collin. 
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Social and service... 


Greek style 


When Alpha Delta Pi had a 
mixer with Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 
Beth Bailey from Bowling Green, 
dressed in a bridal gown, and Dale 
Augenstein from Owensboro, 
dressed in a tuxedo, were 
“married.” 

A pianist played the “Wedding 
March,” and a ring bearer, the 
bride and groom’s “families” and 
singers completed the wedding 
party, Shawn Braden, a public rela- 
tions major from Owensboro, said. 

The sorority got the idea for the 
wedding mixer at the Greek Con- 
ference at Indiana University 
she said. 

Alpha Delta Pi joined with Pi 
Kappa Alpha for a disco, raising 
$400 for the Cedar Lake Lodge 
for the mentally retarded. 

The sorority helped with the 
Runners Association “Run for 


A COMPLETE WEDDING, was performed 
at an Alpha Delta Pi mixer with Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon. Dale Augenstein, an Owensboro 
junior, and Beth Bailey, a Bowling Green 
sophomore, were “married.” 


Fun” by collecting registration fees 
and giving water to the runners. 
The run raised money for the 
Cerebral Palsy Fund. 

The sorority placed second in 
KD Washboard, Sigma Chi Derby 
and November Nonsense. It had 
the highest grade-point average of 
all sororities. 

During Sigma Chi Derby Week, 
Debbie Travis, a junior from 
Tompkinsville, won the Derby 
Darling title. 

The ADPi football team won the 
Sportsmanship Award in the 
Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football 
Classic. 

The’ sorority had a picnic at 
Covington Woods Park for a local 
needy family. It also collected 
canned foods for the family during 
the holidays. 

An ice cream social in Septem- 
ber was mostly for fun, Braden 
said, although $20 was raised for 
the Cedar Lake Lodge. The 
sorority also sponsored ADPi 500 
in the spring to raise money for the 


Lewis Gardner 
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lodge. 

The sorority was honored with 
the national “Diamond 4-point 
award.” 


A rummage sale at the Farmers’ 
Market started a fall semester of 
activities for Alpha Kappa Alpha 
sorority. Old clothes and toys were 
sold in the grocery store’s parking 
lot to raise money. 

In the fall, the sorority had a 
reception for the football players 
and coaches in Downing Univer- 
sity Center after the Lamar game. 

“We wanted to do something 
for an athletic group,” President 
Veronica Woodward, a junior 
business major, said. She said AKA 
tries to have the event every year. 

Along with Alpha Phi Alpha 
fraternity, the sorority had a Hallo- 
ween. party for community children 
at the Washington Carver Center. 
Refreshments were served, and 
Alpha Phi Alpha helped with a 
haunted house, Woodward said. 

In December, the sorority visited 
a local nursing home and sang 
Christmas carols. “They asked us 
to come back for Christmas, but 
we had to explain that we were go- 
ing home,” Woodward said. 

Christmas stockings were taken 
to the children at City-County 
Hospital and a Christmas basket 
was given to a needy family. 

“Dark and Lovely” was the 
theme for the annual Miss Black 


Western Pageant. Contestants 
were judged on creativity, talent, 
swimwear and evening wear. 

Woodward said a Miss Black 
Western is “graceful, talented and 
imaginative.” 

“She represents the black 
woman well.” 


About 100 Girl Scouts were danc- 
ing to disco at one end of the 
Greenwood Mall. At the other end, 
25 more were waiting in line to get 
their faces painted. And in the mid- 
dle, another group impatiently sat 
in a circle playing bingo. 

Nearly 1,400 Girl Scouts atten- 
ded the fall “Super Sleep-In” at 
the new Greenwood Mall, an ac- 
tivity sponsored by Alpha 
Omicron Pi. 

Sorority members also wore 
“Have a Heart Day’ T-shirts on 
Valentine’s Day. 

“We passed out suckers to liven 
up everyone’s spirit on Valentine’s 
Day,’’ President Shawn 
McCullough, an Edgewood senior, 
said. 

The AOPis were recognized as 
one of the top 10 chapters in the 
country at the summer National 
Convention in Nashville. 


IN THE HUDDLE Alpha Delta Pi members 
discuss strategy for the next play in 
the Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football 
Classic. The ADPis did not win the 
game, however, they were presented 
the Sportsmanship Award. eae 


The sorority also placed first in 
sorority basketball and second in 
Sigma Nu’s Powder Puff Football 
Classic. 

The AOPi pledge class had the 
highest scholarship at the greek 
academic awards banquet. The 
actives had the third-highest grade- 
point average of the sororities, 
while the chapter as a whole had 
the second-highest grade-point of 
the sororities. 

At Homecoming, the AOPis, 
along with Sigma Phi Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma fraternities, won the 
Regents Awards for their Winnie 
the Pooh float. Jane Goodin, a 
mass communications major from 
Lebanon, was second runner-up in 
the queen contest. 

During the spring they had a 
Muscular Dystrophy Dance-a-thon 
with Sigma Alpha Epsilon at the 
Garrett Conference Center 
Ballroom. Participants danced for 
24 hours while raising money for 
MD. 


Remodeling the sorority house 
was one of Alpha Xi Delta’s main 
projects. The sorority and its big 
brothers attended a Halloween 


FOR FIVE CENTS, students could see “A 
Paradise on Earth” at Alpha Kappa Alpha’s 
Muscular Dystrophy carnival. Veronica 
Woodward, an Adairville junior, and Marilyn 
Hawkins, a Georgetown sophomore, try to 
get a woman to look in the tent. 


party at the house in October. 

Presents were passed out at the 
annual Christmas party and buffet 
for the sisters and alumni. 

During the fall, the sisters par- 
ticipated in Sigma Chi Derby and 
KD Washboard, presenting the skit 
“Alpha Xi Delta Takes You to the 
Ballgame.” 

The fall semester ended after 
the Alpha Gamma pledge class 
gave its pledge-active at Beech 
Bend Park. The theme was “A 
Night on Broadway.” 

Money raised during the spring 
from selling chances on a moped 
went to their philanthropy, the 
Lung Association, and house im- 
provements. 
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CHI OMEGA: (Front row) M. Wurtman, S. Tabor, S. Moore, S. Poehlein, S. Goodridge, L. 
Sheehan, D. Sandage, M. Moonis, R. Watts, D. Ray, B. Thompson, C. Amold. (Second row) J. 
Collins, T. Creek, E. Kremmer, T, Trull, M. Bryant, R. Chancey, L. Robertson, R. Mayo, T. Mar- 
tin, F. Goodrich, D. McClure, E. Martin, S. Borders. (Third row) S. Jackson, A. Brooks, J. Cloar, 
L. Vise, E. Clark, E. Thurman, D. Ballance, M. Robertson, P. Constans, C. Hancock, S. Cornell, 
B. Beasley, S. Resch, T. Borders, D. Willis. (Fourth row) D. Hitron, A. Callis, M. Burmett, T. 
Donahue, K. Ruble, C. Gregory, L. Donahue, B. Binnion, D. Burmett, P. Harrell, L. Mabe. S. 
Hahn, N.,Springate, K. Cortner, S. Semones. (Back row) A. Lucas, A. Lee, S. Garrott, R. 
Walker, S. Mitchell, S. Howell, R. Rue, R. Henry, R. Branham, J. Borchelt, C. Barger, C. King, 


L. Harper, M. Borders. 
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DELTA SIGMA THETA: (Front row) J. 


(Back row) T. Toliver, S. Mosley, A. Ralls, P. 
Haskins, B. Hatfield, A. Williams, T. Anthony. 


English, O. Boyd. 
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KAPPA DELTA: (Front row) A. Elliott, R. Maiuri, S. Douglas, T. Duncan, S. Main, J. Beard, K. 
Hall. (Second row) T. Hardesty, L. Yancey, M. Mitchell, C. Coffman, V. Pence, T. Craig, J. 
McCullough. (Third row) L. Stoll, J. Hughes, D. Lacy, B. Smith, R. Thompson, J. Richardson, 
K. Houlton, S. Minogue. (Back row) A. McGown, N. Robertson, E. Downing, J. Wilhite, J. 


Francis, S. Hemingway, A. Stanley. 


PHI MU: (Front row) B. Barnette, C. Sykes, L. Redmon, V. Tuttle, M. Galloway, B. Bradley, B. 
Fyock. (Second row) S. Chambers, D. Pratt, M. Milser, S. Redmon, T. Tuttle, D. Olson, M. 
Davis, R. Kerr, S. Anderson. (Third row) M. Caldwell, J. Toohey, T. Jaggers, A. Whitfield, G. 
Dugger, M. Spagnuolo, K. Booher, C. Cadlwell, K. Swallow, C. Baccus, D. Marks, A. Dolinger. 
(Fourth row) D. Wilmore, M. Camp, M. Frederick, P. Covey, S. Holliday, C. Fawconer, D. 
Payne, K. Trumbo, B. Young, (Fifth row) D. Dukes, C. Young, C. Martin, M. Harding. D. 
Geisler, V. Phillips, D. Moore, E. Binkley. (Sixth row) K. Baker, M. Thompson, P. Carter, H. 
Schmidthuber, L. Corum. (Back row) C. Ethridge, A. Auer, L. Daum, J. Lierley, D. Young, M. 
DeFreece. 


Sorortties 


Greek style cont 


An advertisement in a November 
College Heights Herald an- 
nounced an invitation from the 
Chi Omega pledges to the Chi O 
actives for a pledge-active on the 
Belle of Louisville. 

While the Chi Os and their 
dates danced in showboat charac- 
ter costumes, they cruised down 
the Ohio River. 

“Some rented Southern Belle 
dresses and dressed up like it was 
in a saloon,’ Melody Morris, an 
English major, said. “It felt like you 
were in the old days.” 

The sorority had 44 members 


eligible to attend the greek 
academic awards banquet. The 
Chi Os have the highest grade- 
point average requirement for 
pledges — 2.3. 

For the second year in a row, 
Chi Omega won first place in the 
Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football 
Classic. JoAnna Thompson was 
given the Most Valuable Player 
award. 

Dressed in overalls and checked 
shirts, they entertained their way to 
first place in KD Washboard with a 
country version of “Annie Get 
Your Gun.” 

The Chi Os also participated in 
Sigma Chi Derby, winning third 
place. 


Over $400 was given to the 
March of Dimes as a result of their 
annual November Nonsense. The 
variety show’s theme was “Musical 
Milestones.” 

In addition, the Chi Os visited 
local businesses to collect money 
for United Way. 

Chi O Betty Thompson was 
chosen Homecoming Queen. 
Thompson was sponsored by 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Alpha 
Gamma Rho fraternities. 

A banquet and presentation of 
awards were the agenda for the 
spring formal in April at the Hyatt 
Regency in Lexington. 


When Delta Sigma Theta had a 
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coloring contest for the Delafield 
Community Girls’ Club, everyone 
was a winner. Each child was 
presented gift certificates for 
McDonald’s and ribbons so that no 
one was left out, Barbara Hatfield, 
an Evanston senior, said. 

“They were pleased,” she said. 
“They're pretty happy when peo- 
ple do things for them.” 

Along with working for the Girls’ 
Club, the sorority joined with Zeta 
Phi Beta sorority and Omega Psi 
Phi fraternity before Halloween to 
sponsor a dance at Parker Bennett 
Community Center for local teen- 
agers. Money raised for the dance 
was donated to the Medco Center. 

Earlier in the fall semester, Delta 
Sigma Theta joined with Phi Mu 
sorority and sponsored a “Kiss a 
Greek” booth at the Gamma 
Sigma Sigma service fraternity’s 
Muscular Dystrophy carnival. The 
girls charged 25 cents a kiss. 

The sorority also donated 
money from a bake sale to the 
Trainable Mentally Retarded unit 
at the Jones-Jaggers Lab School. 
Hatfield said helping the mentally 
handicapped is one of their areas 
of interest. 

In spring, Delta Sigma Theta 
celebrated its 10th anniversary of 
the Eta Zeta chapter during Delta 
Week, March 24-30. The week 
consisted of a banquet, displays, 
stepping, a formal dance and a 
founders day program. 


Dressed as sailors, the Kappa 
Deltas placed first in November 


John Gaines 


PHI MU’S RHONDA KERR, a 
Williamstown, N.J., recreation major, stands 
at the sideline of a Kappa Alpha intra- 
mural football game. Phi Mu is the sister 
soronty of KA, and Ker is a Southern Belle. 


ON THE FIRST TWO NIGHTS of formal 
rush, rushees are introduced to seven 
sororities. They learn about dues, mascots 
and service projects. In front of the Chi 
Omega songbook, Tori Trull, an Atlanta 
sophomore, explains activities to Brenda 
Szorcsik, a Newburg, Ind., sophomore. 
Todd Buchanan 


Nonsense with their skit “Anchors 
Away.” The KDs Sang, “Anchors 
Away,” “In the Navy,” “Hey, Look 
Me Over” and “Boogie Woogie 
Bugle Boy.” 

They also placed first in Sigma 
Chi Derby, with a total of 1272 
points for the week of events. 

Each month, the sorority sends 
games, crafts and toys to its 
philanthropy, the Crippled 
Children’s Home in Richmond, 
Va. The national Kappa Delta 
sorority annually raises $10,000 
to send to the hospital. 

They also work with the 
American Red Cross and the 
Bowling Green Girls’ Club. 

The KD fall pledge class had the 
highest grade-point average of 
sorority pledge classes at the greek 


academic awards banquet. 
The sorority sponsored KD 


Washboard Jamboree in October. 


Girls from the Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters organization received a 
special Halloween treat when the 
sisters of Phi Mu took them 
“Halloween Serenading”’ to 
various fraternity houses. 

The girls sang Christmas carol 


BEFORE THE WEEK-LONG RUSH in 
August, Debbie Lacy, a sophomore ac- 
counting major, paints a booth for the Kappa 


Delta exhibits at the sorority house. 


tunes with Halloween words to the 
fraternities, who in turn treated 
them with candy. Phi Mu gave 
each fraternity a burlap and felt 
banner. 

During the Christmas season, 
Phi Mu donated toys to a toy cart 
in the Bowling Green-Warren 
County Hospital instead of ex- 
changing gifts within the sorority, 
President Cathy Young, a 
Clarksville psychology and adver- 
tising major, said. 

In the spring, they raised money 
for one of their philanthropies, 
Project Hope, by selling carnations 
on Valentine’s Day. 

In April the sorority sponsored 
the Special Olympics for handi- 
capped children. They also award- 
ed a trophy to the greek organiza- 
tion who had the most participa- 
tion. 

Phi Mu supported the women’s 
basketball team by attending the 
North Louisiana game. 

The second-highest grade-point 
average active’s award was given 
to the Phi Mus at the spring greek 
academic awards banquet. 

The sorority sponsored KD 
Washboard Jamboree in October. 


Ron Hoskins 


RONALD CLAXTON, a Bardstown 
sophomore, and Kammie Hunter, a Prince- 
ton freshman, dance at a Delta Sigma Theta 
disco in West Hall Ceilar 


Robert W. Pillow 
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Sororities 


SIGMA GAMMA RHO: (Front row) D. McCormick, S. Gibson, A. Glover, L. Raglin, M. Hop- 
per. (Back row) T. Brewington, K. Watts, D. Jackson, E. Gregory, T. Franklin, V. Wimbs. 


SIGMA KAPPA: (Front row) S. Cooper, S. Lee, M. Thompson, L. Hewson, P. Tumer, S. Pan- 
agos, S. Utley. (Second row) C. Wheeler, L. Rudolph, B. Collet, J. Nunn, K. Durham, C. 
Oldham, J. Bunch, S. Wood, J. Fulkerson, M. Rueff, D. Livesay, T. Coleman. (Back row) G. 
Williams, S. Sheats, M. Lyons, D. Cole, M.Berst, C. Minor, M. Hargan, M. Key, K. Lam, R. Tru- 
jillo, M. Selems, E. Ashcraft. 


ZETA PHI BETA: (Front row) D. Carey, B. White, P. Smith. (Back row) M. Hagans, D. 
Sistrunk, D. Walters. 


PANHELLENIC: (Front row) R. Rhoten, B. Smith, M. Caldwell, R. Kerr. (Back row) B. Young, 
J. Francis, D. Walters, W. Hoosier. 
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Sororities 


Greek style cont 


The whole Sigma Gamma Rho 
family, which includes the “sorors,” 
little sisters and little brothers, sang 
at the New Bethel Baptist Church 
during a spring morning service. 

The Sigmas started the fall with 
a “Welcome back WKU Day” in 
front of the Downing University 
Center. The sorority gave cookies 
and punch to students. 

The sorority raised money for 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and the United Negro College 
Fund. When the sorority had a 
Valentine’s Day flower and bake 
sale, they raised $50 for NAACP. 

The Gammets, a small unit of 
ladies interested in pledging the 
sorority, took five girls from the Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters organiza- 
tion to a football game in Novem- 
ber. 

The sorority concentrated on 
raising money to send two mem- 
bers to the August national 
meeting in Oklahoma. A post-trip 
was made to Acapulco. 

For the Homecoming regional, 
the Sigmas met with members 
from the central region, April in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Marcia Hopper, a 
Louisville senior, said they atten- 
ded conference meetings, dinners 
and dances. 

“They always provide us with 
entertainment,” she said. 


For the first time, Sigma Kappa 
joined the other sororities on the 
football field for Sigma Nu’s Pow- 
der Puff Football Classic. 


SIGMA KAPPA RAISED $380 by co- 
sponsoring the Fright Factory with the 
Greenwood Optimist Club. Kim Schreiber, a 
New Albany, Ind., freshman, screams in the 
Amityville Horror room. The house was next 
to Mr. Gatti’s at the Plaza Shopping Center. 


“We had fun; I think we all liked 
it,’ President Melna Hargen, a 
Vine Grove junior, said. “We were 
rookies.” 

The sorority also competed in 
November Nonsense and KD 
Washboard. 

The Red Towel Award was 
given to Sigma Kappa and Delta 
Tau Delta fraternity for their 
Homecoming float. Meg Selems 
was one of the six finalists for 
Homecoming Queen. 

When the Sigma Kappas sang 
Christmas carols to the residents of 
a local nursing home, the residents 
started to sing along, Hargan said. 
To support their philanthropy, ger- 
ontology, the sorority works with 
residents of the nursing home, she 
said. 

In October they raised $380 for 
their philanthropies, the Maine 
Sea Coast Mission, American 
Farm School in Greece and geron- 
tology by co-sponsoring a haunted 
house with the Greenwood Op- 
timist Club. Hargan said they 
worked as guides and haunted the 
rooms to “scare people.” 

Later in the fall, the Sigma 
Kappas took unmatched girls from 
the Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
organization to the Christmas 
parade. Some of the sisters 
dressed as clowns and marched in 
the parade, she said. 


The Garrett Conference Center 
became a church when the Zeta 
Phi Betas sponsored a Spiritual 
Awakening in an attempt to 
strengthen the spiritual aspects of 
Western students. 

A 17-year-old preacher from 
Louisville spoke on “today and 
how it relates to religion and God,” 
while “God’s Company” sang 
spiritual songs, President Barbara 
White, a Leitchfield senior, said. 

“It was nice, you could really 


feel people coming together,” she 
said. “They really got into the 
message and the songs.” 

The Spiritual Awakening was 
only one of the events sponsored 
by the sorority. In September they 
directed a program titled “Blacks 
are United People.” 

The program, which featured 
poetry and talent, was designed to 
bring the blacks on campus closer 
together, White said. 

Around Halloween the Zeta Phi 
Betas joined the Omega Psi Phi 
fraternity and Delta Sigma Theta 
sorority for a disco at Parker Ben- 
nett Community Center. 

Each teen-ager was charged 25 
cents to enter the disco, and 
proceeds went to the center and 
the Medco Center. 

Ten dances were sponsored by 
the sorority at West Hall Cellar, 
Carmens and Red Carpet Inn. The 
money raised from the dances 
went for the sorority’s expenses, 
White said. 

In December, cans were col- 
lected at Pearce-Ford Tower and 
donated to the Salvation Army. 

Various contests were spon- 
sored by Zeta Phi Beta in the 
spring, such as the Little Miss 
Black Bowling Green Pageant, a 
stepping contest and the Mr. 


Brickhouse contest. 


Nearly 400 greeks were awarded 
for earning a 3.0 and above grade- 
point average at the Panhellenic 
and Interfraternity Awards Ban- 
quet in January, Panhellenic 
President Mary Mitchell, a senior 
biology major, said. 

Best active pledge class GPA, 
combined pledge and active GPA 
and ‘outstanding achievement 
awards were given at the banquet. 

Jean Bucklin Miller, a Hender- 
son, Tenn., senior, Jane Goodin, a 
Lebanon senior, and Gabrial Her- 
nandez, a Louisville senior, had 
the highest GPAs. 

Panhellenic co-sponsored 
Greek Week in the spring. The 
week consisted of activities, sing- 
ing and competitive events. 

Since Panhellenic has members 
from each sorority on campus, 
“They can get strong points from 
sororities and help build Pan- 
hellenic,” Mitchell said. 

Each year Panhellenic organizes 
formal rush for prospective 
rushees. They publish rush 
booklets, send fliers to freshmen 
during the summer and provide in- 
formation on the rushees to 
sororities, Mitchell said. 


SIGMA GAMMA RHO’S “FAMILY,” 
which includes the sorority, little brothers and 
the Gammetts, sing at the New Bethel 
Church in the spring. The family also 
gathered for a picnic during Sigma Week. 


Steve Lowry 


WEST HALL CELLAR was a popular 
gathering place for black greeks. The Cellar 
was used for discos, spaghetti suppers and 
clinics. In February, Zeta Phi Beta had a disco 
in the Cellar to raise money. 


Kim Kolarik 
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Sororities 


ALPHA GAMMA RHO: (Front row) J. Lane, M. Westerfield, T. Goodman, S. Murphy, J. 
Grace, R. Hamilton, B. Thrasher, G. Thompson. (Second row) D. Chinn, P. Correa, J. Noel, J. 
Amey, J. Buckner, J. Estes, B. Howard, T. Fowler, S. Brier. (Third row) C. Mitchell, T. Cot- 
tingham, J. Estes, J. Fowler, W. Sims, C. Coleman, R. Druen, J. Rice. (Back row) T. Wheatley, 
G. Hughes, S. Fuller, D. Johnson, J. Harmon, G. Towler, P. Utley, M.Hardison, W. Beavin, J. 
Hopgood, M. Stewart. 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA: (Front row) E. Ellis, J. Harris, P. Harris, M. Hughes. (Back row) G. 
Hayden, D. Nichols, M. Fain. 


DELTA TAU DELTA: (Front row) D. Poland, D. Hoffman, K. Kast, R. Peckenbaugh, D. Tracy, 
S. Allen. (Second row) D. Orne, R. Strich, K. Larkin, J. Reamy, K. Cundiff, M. Southerland, R. 
Cooksey. (Back row) J. Knight, A. Hankins, R. Young, J. Siemens, J. Wilkins, A. Terry, M. Cle- 
ments, R. Ueltschi. 
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KAPPA ALPHA: (Front row) C. Copas, M. Curnutte, T. Hauser, K. Figler, B. Sublett, D. 
Shaughnessy. (Second row) B. Olson, T. Cole, J. Gaines, D. Muffett, J. Dockemeyer, W.Ned- 
videk, M. Leathem. (Third row) R. Roudebush, S. Downs, D. Bryant, K. Key, D. Rutledge, C. 
Bright, L. Hicks. (Fourth row) T. Lowe, T. Nedvidek, R. Luxon, B. Garrison, P. Hendershot, R. 


Chrappa, D. Cooksey. (Back row) R. Lewis, S. Shannan, G. Johnson, W. McGinnis, W. Jordan. 
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Fratemities 


Greek style cont 


Alpha Gamma Rho’s house 
capacity rose to 42 when it 
purchased a new house on the 
corner of Cabell and Chestnut 
streets, President Keith Hopgood, 
a Morganfield business administra- 
tion graduate student, said. 

The new house helped the 
brothers in rush and_ provided 
more room for the fraternity, 
Hopgood said. AGR carpeted, 
repainted the interior and changed 
individual rooms, he said. 

Nearly $150 was raised when 
the brothers sold giant 212-foot 
coloring books at the house and to 
their little sisters. The money was 
donated to the Potter Children’s 
Home. 

Local businesses were solicited 
for the Millard Gipson Scholarship 
fund. The fraternity donated 
$1,000 to the fund which is a part 
of the College Heights Scholarship 
Foundation. 

The AGRs took children to the 
Downing University Center and 
played games during the fall. 

“The kids really enjoyed 
anything like that,” Hopgood said. 

Betty Thompson, sponsored by 
AGR and Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternities, won Homecoming 
Queen. Hopgood said the frater- 
nity has sponsored the queen for 
two years in a row. 

Their decorations of Superman 
won second in Homecoming 
house decorations. 

The fraternities met on the 
basketball court when AGR spon- 
sored a basketball tournament in 
Feburary. The $20 entry fee 
charged to each fraternity was 
given to charity. 


Nearly 700 blacks attended the 
Alpha Phi Alpha Homecoming 
dance at Jaycee Pavilion, Presi- 
dent Mike Hughes, said. 

Hughes, a Hopkinsville junior, 
said Homecoming dances at the 
Pavilion attract large crowds. 


Brian Pickerill 
AFTER THE HOMECOMING GAME, 
Alpha Phi Alpha steps in front of the student 
center. Later in the evening nearly 700 stu- 
dents attended Alpha Phi Alpha’s 
Homecoming dance at the Jaycee Pavilion. 


The fraternity had a Halloween 
party at the High Street Com- 
munity Center for children from 
the Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
organization. They also took 35 
children from the Potter Children’s 
Home to Interfraternity Council’s 
Christmas party. 

During the fall, the brothers 
worked at a Russellville nursing 
home. Hughes said they trimmed 
and painted the home. 

At Homecoming the fraternity 
joined with other black greeks to 
step in front of Downing University 
Center after the football game. It 
also had a reception with its sister 
sorority, Alpha Kappa Alpha, in- 
side the center. 

The Alpha Phi Alpha pledge 
class was recognized at the greek 
academic awards banquet for hav- 
ing the second-highest grade-point 
average of fraternities. Five 
brothers also received awards at 
the banquet. 

Alpha Week was celebrated in 
April. Activities included a fashion 
show, the Alpha Ball, a display of 
fraternity projects, and the presen- 
tation of a Martin L. King 
academic award to honor black 
students who have excelled in 
various colleges of the university. 


Nearly $100 was raised for 
Muscular Dystrophy when Kappa 
Alpha brought Billy Vaughn and 
the WKU Jazz Ensemble to Van 
Meter Auditorium. 

In early October, the KAs were 
awarded the city’s house 
beautification award for landscap- 
ing their house. President Dale 
Rutledge, a Bowling Green senior 
biology major, said they built a 
brick sidewalk, added shrubs and 
planted trees. 

“We totally re-landscaped it,” he 
said. 

The KAs celebrated their annual 


Olde South Week in April. The 
week of festivities began when they 
serenaded their dates in the dorms 
and gave them formal invitations 
to the dance. 

Later in the week, they 
gathered, wearing confederate uni- 
forms, on the lawn of a southern 
mansion for a lawn party before 
their banquet and dance at the 
Louisville Hilton. 

“Olde South has been a tradi- 
tion for over 100 years,” Rutledge 
said. 

Three car washes at Rax raised 
about $300 for the fraternity. Since 
the chapter is only one year old, it 
has many expenses, Rutledge said. 

The KAs were honored when 
their fall pledge class was awarded 
the third-highest grade-point 
average at the greek academic 
awards banquet. 


Preoccupations with repairs on 
their “new” 103-year-old William- 


son house kept the Delta Tau 
Deltas from entering in many 
greek events, J.R. Reamy, a 
Louisville business administration 
major, said. 

“It kept us pretty drowned un- 
der,” he said. The fraternity moved 
from its College Street house to 
the house on State Street in spring 
1979: 

The new house provided a 
place for the Deltas to have a 
Christmas dinner party, complete 
with Santa Claus, for area under- 
privileged children. 

“They were surprised,’ Reamy 
said. “They were glad to be there.” 

The fraternity also collected 
money and distributed pamphlets 
for the Multiple Sclerosis and 
Heart associations, its national 
philanthropies. 

At Homecoming, Delta Tau 
Delta and Sigma Kappa sorority 
won the Red Towel Award for their 
Homecoming float. 


John Gaines 


Lewis Gardner 


FRATERNITIES COMPETE at Happy 
Joe’s when Alpha Gamma Rho Jim Buckner, 
a Franklin junior, arm-wrestles Kappa 
Alpha’s James Dockemeyer, an Owensboro 
sophomore, at Phi Delta Theta’s wrist- 
wrestling semi-finals. Sororities were 
originally to be included in the event, but 
didn’t sign up to participate. 


PLEDGE BUTTON, ribbon and a pledge 
book complete Brad Sublett’s Kappa Alpha 
“pledge” costume for Halloween. Sublett is a 
junior biology major from Louisville 
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Fratemities 


KAPPA ALPHA PSI: (Front row) J. Moore, K. Morton, T. Brown, (Back row) M. Edmonds, C. 
Smalley, M. Hatch, G. Bartgleson. 


KAPPA SIGMA: (Front row) C. Morrow, L. Menetrey, B. Lucaitos, M. Haley, R. Runk, T. 
Puckett. (Second row) D. Royse, G. Crenshaw, M. Clark, J. Combs, B. McGhee, D. Graham. 
(Back row) C. Hubbell, E. Hogan, J. Jordan, C. Fleenor, T. Rogers. R. Funkhouser, S. Adams, 


W. Earls. 


LAMBDA CHI ALPHA: (Front row) B. Miller, S. Wanta, D. Harbison, D. Stanley, L. Coates, R. 
Hardesty, J. Roberts, J. Moore, C. Peters. (Second row) P. Sansom, J. Smith, W. Hudson, D. 
Holt, C. Hopkins, S. Wilson, R. Lombard, J. Lindon. (Third row) G. Bates, D. Young, R. 
Sabiston, R. Trugman, P. Hempenstall, S. Tilton, G. Humphrey, S. Peck, D. Sutherland. 
(Fourth row) B. Zike, M. Popelier, S. Batcher, P. Pfannerstill, H. Shehan, B. Goodknight, J. 
Hatfield, T. Jones, D. Richter. (Ffith row) M. Wilson, K. Johnson, S. Shipp, T. Mattingly. (Back 
row) C. Shannon, D. Sanders, B. Parker, R. Holton, J. Jackson, R. Edging. 


PHI BETA SIGMA (Front row) S. Reed, M. Sneed, C. Giles, Z. Lynum, W. Dobbins. (Back 
row) N. Cleaver, J. Vance, J. Haire, J. Hopper, T. Burflict. 
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Fraternities 


a. 


Greek style cont 


”4 Bs inspire service in the public 
interest,” is an intricate part of 
Kappa Alpha Psi, Polemarch 
(president) George Bartleson, a 
senior English major, said. 

During the spring, the fraternity 
ran a cross-age tutoring program. 
The brothers tutored 30 minutes, 
twice a week, at McNeill Elemen- 
tary on an individual and 
classroom basis. 

“It was a project where we 
learned about as much from the 
students as they did from us,” 
member Tommy George said. “I 
think this type of volunteered effort 
makes our fraternity unique.” 

The fraternity worked with the 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
organization during the fall, Bar- 
tleson said. A Christmas party 
climaxed its work with the 
organization. 

They took boys from the club to 
three football games. 

Dressed in Halloween masks, 
the brothers played music and 
passed out candy at a party for 
children from the New Bethel 
Church. 

April 20-26 the chapter 
celebrated its 11th anniversary. A 
ball, displays and a softball tourna- 
ment featuring the group’s newly 
organized “40-Babys” were a part 
of the week. 

Fraternity brothers who had 
been a part of the chapter since 
1969 came to the events. 

“It was like a family reunion,” 
Bartleson said. 


Kappa Sigmas like kids, Presi- 
dent Randy Runk, a senior public 
relations major from Lexington, 
said. 

The fraternity entertained 
children from the Potter Children’s 
Home by playing volleyball, having 
cook-outs and visiting. 

KAPPA ALPHA PSI OFFICERS meet with 


men interested in pledging at a fall smoker 
and answer questions about the fraternity. 


“We realize they may not have 
the type of life we grew up in, and 
we try to help them out a little bit.” 
Raunk said the children seem to 
enjoy seeing the brothers. 

The fraternity sponsored a Big 
Mac Eating Contest for Cerebral 
Palsy, donated to the Boys’ Clubs 
of America, and collected $500 for 
the Heart Fund by going door-to- 
door in Bowling Green. 

The Kappa Sigs continued a 14- 
year football tradition by firing a 
cannon whenever Western scored 
a touchdown. 

Kappa Sigma, along with Alpha 
Omicron Pi sorority and Sigma Phi 
Epsilon fraternity won the Regents 
Award for the best Homecoming 
float. Riding on top of the float was 
Winnie the Pooh eating honey. 
The float’s banner said, “Winnie 
says Pooh on Morehead.” 


Kazoos, trash can lids, pots and 
pans, and about 20 Lambda Chi 
Alphas supported their intramural 
football team and entertained the 
fans at halftimes. 

The “Chopper Showband,” 
which started about seven years 
ago, is “a way of getting crazy at 
games and showing support for 
the Chopper football team,” Presi- 
dent Dave Stanley, a senior ac- 
counting major, said. 

During the fall Lambda Chis 
were champions in volleyball and 
swimming. Mark Wilson and Pete 
Pfannerstill placed first and second 
in intramural golf, and Roy Baxter 
placed first in badmitton singles. 

The history of music was relived 
when the Lambda Chis imitated 
the Temptations and other groups 
in Chi Omega’s November Non- 
sense. The fraternity placed third 
with its skit, “History of Music 
101,” which imitated a classroom 
setting. 

A tea was sponsored by the 
fraternity for all faculty members. 
President Donald Zacharias and 
Academic Vice President James 
Davis, Lambda Chi alumni, spoke. 

About $250 was donated to the 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
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organization when they had their 
sixth annual Charity Bowl and 
dance. 

The fraternity’s fall pledge class 
also sponsored a 48-hour rock-a- 
thon for Easter Seals. It raised 
$400 while rocking behind Down- 
ing University Center. 

Community projects continued 
in the spring when brothers took 
children from the Boys’ Club to a 
basketball game. They took the 
boys into the locker room to meet 
the players, Stanley said. 


Phi Beta Sigma bought its own 
stereo system for discos, President 
James Haire, a history major from 
Elizabethtown, said. The system 


was used at dances in the 
Greenhaven Apartments’ party 
room and the West Hall Cellar. 

Between $200-$300 was raised 
from each disco. The money went 
to fraternity expenses and com- 
munity projects, Haire said. 

The fraternity was allowed to 
keep its 35 little sisters, despite the 


decision the national governing 
body for black fraternities made 
last year to disband little sisters 
from other black fraternities on 
campus, he said. 

The Sigmas raised money with 
a raffle for a portable television, 
gave $100 to UNICEF and had a 
canned-food and clothing drive for 
the needy. The little sisters raised 
money through doughnut and 
bake sales. 

In the fall the fraternity spon- 
sored a sickle-cell anemia clinic in 
the West Hall Cellar. “It turned out 
pretty well,” Haire said. “About 
150 people came and took the 
test.” 

A loose bond to its sister 
sorority, Zeta Phi Beta, tightened 
at the beginning of the fall 
semester. Haire said the fraternity 
and Zeta Phi Beta together 
planned discos and Founders Day. 

Fraternity secretary Jimmy 
Vance from Louisville said the 
fraternity is “stronger than ever.” 


SOUTHERN COMFORT and Creme de 
Menthe were mixed and lit for “Southern 
Flames,” a drink served at Kappa Sigma’s 
Bourbon Street Party during rush. While at 
the party, Judy Beard, a Hartford junior, 
watches the bartender mix the drink. 


Robert W. Pillow 
WHEN A LAMBDA CHI ALPHA is in- 


itiated, he is given a Zeta number in the order 
that he was initiated. Alumnus Danny Annis 
Lambda Lambda 116, talks to Morrie Pop- 
elier, an East Moline, Ill., junior math major, 
who is Lambda Lambda 416, at a party 


LAMBDA 


Lewis Gardner 
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PHI DELTA THETA: (Front row) L. Forst, R. Collins, A. Bentley, B. Armstrong, O. Stone, P. 
Ransdell. (Second row) J. Solverson, M. Manuel, G. Cherry, F. Dixon, R. Russell, K. Payne. 
(Back row) R. Thomas, T. Walsh, K. Baggett, K. Neikirk, J. Shirey, K. McReynolds, G. Graves. 


PI KAPPA ALPHA: (Front row) A. Hurt, B. Ogden, K. Day, J. Crawford, T. Hardesty, M. Held, 
S. Bryant, R. Miles, D. Pauli. (Second row) D. Smith, R. Wise, C. Hamlet, T. Scott, M. Crum, C. 
Greene, B. Boink, M. Sowell, J. Lee. (Third row) D. Brown, J. Gardis, R. Simmons, M. Seifert, 
T. Higgs, D. Jordan, B. Huffines, R. Leidgen. (Back row) J. Spugnardi, B. Cobb, A. Grossklag, 
B. Busby, J. Wright, M. Hebert, M. Smith, P. Burks. 


PI KAPPA PHI: (Front row) T. Smith, P. Wootten, D. Holt, B. Patterson, D. Wilke, F. Grace. 
(Back row) J. Walters, M. Walters, K. Baggett, M. Ruark, K. Yann, C. Tatum, R. Miller, G. Nicks. 
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G reek style cont. 


Pi Kappa Alpha’s mascot, a red 
firetruck, is running again, Presi- 
dent Kyle Day, a broadcasting 
junior from Villa Hills, said. 

For the first time in three years, 
the Pikes have a firetruck that 
runs, he said. The truck, which 
they purchased from Flaherty’s fire 
station, is used mostly to cruise the 
campus. 

When they took children in the 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
organization to a football game, the 
children seemed to enjoy playing 
on the truck more than watching 
the game, Day said. 

The fraternity placed second in 
November Nonsense with its skit 
“A Showboat Minstrel Show” and 
second in KD Washboard with “a 
Scarecrow’s Dream.” 

Along with Chi Omega sorority, 
it received the President’s Award 
for their Homecoming float, 
Tweedy Bird in a cage. 

About 60 alumni returned for a 
Homecoming dance. Days said 
more alumni returned than in the 
past because the fraternity had 
been keeping in contact with them. 

The city awarded the Pikes 
second place in house improve- 
ments. The fraternity installed new 
carpets and landscaped the front 
yard. 

During WKCT’s radio-thon for 
Cystic Fibrosis, the Pikes answered 
telephones for 24 hours. 

The actives were awarded the 
highest grade-point average 
among fraternities at the greek 
academic awards banquet. Day 
said they placed second last year 
and decided to do better. 

Nearly $1,000 was raised when 
the Pikes sold red towels and hats 
at the football and basketball 
games. The money was donated to 
their national philanthropy, the Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters organiza- 
tion. 


Pi Kappa Phi President Bob Mil- 
ler, a Louisville junior, described his 
fraternity as “the nation’s fastest- 
growing fraternity’ because of an 
increase in new chapters and 
associate members. 

The fraternity celebrated its 
75th anniversary in August at its 
Supreme Chapter meeting in 
Charleston, S.C. 

Tennessee Sen. Howard Baker, 
a Pi Kappa Phi alumnus, was the 
key speaker. 

In December, Pi Kappa Phi had 
a Founders Day banquet and 
dance at Ramada Inn. 

In intramural bowling competi- 
tion, the fraternity finished second 
in the fraternity-independent 
league, but placed first among 
fraternities. 

An annual pizza-eating and 
beer-chugging contest raised 
money for Project P.U.S.H., which 
builds play equipment for han- 


dicapped children, Miller said. 

The fraternity’s spring formal 
was in April at Louisville’s Galt 
House. 


Raising its scholastic standing was 
a main objective for Phi Delta 
Theta. 

“We're here to go to school first, 
then fraternity,” President Tom 
Johnson, a Philpot senior public 
relations major, said. The Phi 
Delt’s grade-point average was 
fourth in the fraternity division. 

The fraternity welcomed return- 
ing alumni at Homecoming with 
extensive renovations to the chap- 
ter house and a dance at the 
Holidome. 

To bring the house up to the fire 
code standards, they built a fire es- 
cape, closed in the basement, ad- 
ded a new water line and rewired 


rg 


the house. During the spring they 
repainted the house. 

When they weren’t working on 
the house, the Phi Delts par- 
ticipated in intramurals, November 
Nonsense and service projects. 

During Cerebral Palsy Week 
they co-sponsored a car-bash 
behind Downing University Cen- 
ter. 

In the spring Phi Delta Theta 
sponsored a wrist-wrestling cham- 
pionship at Happy Joe’s 
restaurant. 

The-spring formal was at Lake 
Cumberland. 

The Phi Delts joined with other 
chapters to work on chapter 
problems at the spring Bi-Province 
Convention at the University of 
Kentucky. Members also attended 
the National Convention in Cincin- 
nati. 


bd 


John Rott 


Lewis Gardner 


GLASS FLIES as Phil Shirey, a Providence 
sophomore, strikes a car at the Phi Delta 
Theta car-bash. The bash, behind the univer- 
sity center, raised money for the Gamma 
Sigma Sigma Muscular Dystrophy Drive 


PAJAMAS WERE THE COSTUME when 
Pi Kappa Alpha had a pajama party at its 
house on College Street. Topped with crazy 
hats, Dean Jordon, a junior business ad 
ministration major, and Mark Hebert, a 
junior broadcasting major, entertain the “par 
tiers” who stayed up most of the night 


SIGMA CHI: (Front row) W. Foreman, J. Durrant, S. Sisler, D. Clark, J. Mullins. (Second row) 
T. Rhoades, T. Feagin, R. Cothern, S. Dearen, M. Layer, M. Johnson, R. Maggard, J. Blann. 
(Third row) A. Braman, J. Ross, C. Peden, D. St. Clair, T. Tucker, K. Hamilton, M. Schaftlein, 
B. Rhein, S. Williams, K. Woods, S. Williams. (Fourth row) J. Booher, E. Sack, D. Payne, J. 
Webb, R. Edwards, B. Bush. (Fifth row) J. Cox, R. Wetherill, W. Poe, J. White, D. Tench, D. 
Fleming, R. Lovell, N. Freeman, J. Jordan. (Back row) S. Corum, G. Wellinghurst, K. Rideout, 
T. Burrell, K. Lorton, G. McDonald, J. Hargis, M. Straney. 


ton 


SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON: (Front row) T. Fugate, S. Thornton, G. Neel, B. Riggsbee, J. Gum. 
(Second row) M. Matthews, R. Riely Jr., J. Perkins, R. Carey, B. Thompson, D. Pelino, W. 
Johnson, D. Rue, T. Eckardt. (Third row) J. Morris, T. Newsom, W. Fane, G. Hernandez, M. 
Augenstein, T. Briesk, S. Snellen. (Fourth row) H. Hoffer, K. Kerr, J. Pickens, W. Buckberry, S. 
Pudlo, T. Daugherty, B. Morgan. (Fifth row) R. Skog, G. Shaw, R. Poling, R. Hunter, J. 
McCord, J. Travis, C. Strader, J. Mitchell, A. Anderson. (Back row) J. Brumfield, M. Naton, D. 
Carson, A. Archer, K. Stewart, J. Wehlage. 


SIGMA NU: (Front row) M. Risen, L. Knauss, J. Stone, C. Garvin, J. Quire, S. Bohnert, W. 
Taylor. (Second row) D. Pierce, J. Natcher, J. Gipe, C. Miller, D. Bradford, P. Cuppy. G. 
Bodenbender, D. Butler. (Third row) R. Hinkle, K. Foster, J. Link, T. Stokes, S. VanMeter, G. 
Edmunds, C. Graul. (Fourth row) R. Pennington, D. Harison, R. Mims, B. Haack, P. Wells, G. 
Sloan. (Back row) J. Vaughn, T. Eckert. 
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G reek style cont. 


For the third consecutive year, 
Sigma Chi captured the campus 
championship in intramural foot- 
ball and was undefeated for the 
season. 

Dressed as cowboys, robots and 
stars, the Sigma Chis entertained 
the crowd with the skit “Cosmic 
Cowboys” at KD Washboard. 

The 14th annual Sigma Chi 
Derby was in October at Pearce- 
Ford field. More than $1,500 was 
collected by the seven participating 
sororities during the week-long 
event. 

The Derby, titled “Do It for the 
Duke,” was dedicated to the late 
John Wayne, a Sigma Chi. Wayne 
was active in supporting the frater- 
nity’s national philanthropy, the 
Wallace Village for Children. 

The Village and the Bowling 
Green Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
organization were the recipients of 
the money collected from the 
derby. 

When Sigma Chi co-sponsored 
the Homecoming dance with the 
University Center Board, it almost 
broke even, President Mark 
Straney, a Brandenburg senior, 
said. It was the first time a fraternity 
had ever co-sponsored the dance, 
and was the first time Western did 
not lose money from it. 

At the greek academic awards 
banquet, the pledge class had the 
highest grade-point average. 


Somewhere, in one of the trash 
containers full of jello, was a key to 
a moped, hidden by the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilons. 


HIDDEN IN POUNDS OF JELLO was a 
key to a moped. Sigma Alpha Epsilon’s jello 
jump at Beech Bend Park Labor Day 
weekend made $1,884 for Muscular 
Dystrophy. Jim Brumfield, a sophomore ac- 
counting major, Ben Bratcher, a senior 
recreation major, and Tom Keck, a junior in- 
dustrial education major, pour jello into a bin 
while looking for the key. 


RN ae 
Roger Sommer 


By helping with the Labor Day 
“Jello Jump” at Beech Bend Park, 
the fraternity raised $1,884 for 
Muscular Dystrophy. 

Later in the fall, the SAEs raised 
$215 for the St. Jude’s Children’s 
Hospital by collecting $1,000 from 
local businesses for the United 
Way. 

In October, SAEs dressed as 
creatures worked nightly at the 
March of Dimes Haunted House 
downtown, Mark Chestnut, a 
junior accounting major, said. 
They also worked at an October- 
fest sponsored by the Bowling 
Green-Warren County Arts 
Alliance to raise money for the 
Capital Arts Theater project. 

Dressed in flannel shirts and 


blue jeans, the SAEs sang country 
songs illustrating their skit “Coun- 
try Curds and the Nurds” for KD 
Washboard. The fraternity won 
first place. 

A shopping spree for under- 
privileged children was given by 
the SAEs in the fall. 

In intramural competition, the 
SAEs had a 9-1 football record, a 
first and second place in horse- 
shoes and a third place in golf. 


The Sigma Nus gathered at 
Barren River for their annual tub- 
ing to start off the fall semester. 
In October they raised $350 
with the Powder Puff Football 
Classic. Six sororities competed for 
first place, and Chi Omega won 


the championship. 

After four months of working to 
improve the house, Sigma Nu won 
a third-place award for house 
beautification from the city. Darrell 
Pierce, a Louisville senior, said the 
fraternity tore down the garage, 
repaved the driveway, landscaped 
the front yard and built a patio. 

At Homecoming the fraternity il- 
lustrated its theme “Luney Tunes” 
by decorating the house with car- 
toon characters. It won the 
Regents Award for decorations. 

First place went to Sigma Nu in 
November Nonsense for its version 
of “Music, Lights, Curtain.” 

Six Sigma Nus dressed as bees, 
complete with black pantyhose, 
yellow stripes and springs and balls 


for antennas, for KD Washboard. 
The fraternity won third place for 
the skit “Barnyard Bees.” 

The November Nonsense skit 
was performed again for members 
of the Turtle Creek Nursing Home. 
The fraternity also sang Christmas 
carols. 

“They loved it,’ Pierce said. 
“They were singing along with us. 
It made you appreciate it.” 

To raise interest in academics, 
the fraternity increased the num- 
ber of academic awards to mem- 
bers, Pierce said. 


AT A “WOODSTOCK REVISITED” rush 
party, Sigma Chi played ’60s music. In the 
fall, fraternities rushed students for three 
weeks in an attempt to add members. 


~ Lewis Gardner 


EVERY YEAR the Sigma Nus begin the fall 
semester by tubing down Barren River. Water 
is splashed over fraternity members as they 
celebrate their arrival at Beech Bend Park 
where the tubing begins. 


AS 
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WHILE 53 AMERICANS were held 
hostage in Iran, Sigma Phi Epsilon had an 
“Iranian Hostage Party.” All guests were held 
hostage and forced to drink Ayatollah Cola. 
Sophomores Bill Brown and Lee Ann Miller 
rub noses at the party. 


OMEGA PSI PHI MEMBERS STEP 
before going to a dance at the Jaycee 
Pavilion. Stepping is also performed during 
the year at greek shows for other schools. 
Members practice every weekday for about 2 
hours. six weeks before the event. 


Greek style cont 


“The Gong Show,” staged at Gar- 
rett Conference Center by Sigma 
Phi Epsilon, raised money for 
Muscular Dystrophy. Three acts 
were performed by independents. 

At Homecoming, the Sig Eps 
placed first with Kappa Sigma 


Brian Pickerill 


fraternity and Alpha Omicron Pi 
sorority for their “Winnie The 
Pooh” float. 

They bicycled their way to the 
Eastern-Western football game in 
Richmond. The fraternity donated 
money collected from pledges for 
the event to the United Way. 

Every year, President Stan 
Gaus, a senior industrial 
technology major, said, they do 
“something for the community” 
when they sell Christmas trees for 
the Optimist Club. 

Their spring formal was at the 
Executive Inn in Owensboro April 
WZ: 


More community projects came 
with the Omega Psi Phi’s charter 
of their graduate chapter in sum- 
mer 1979. 

The graduate chapter is com- 
posed of brothers who are out of 
school and live in Bowling Green, 
Sheldon Lightsy, a business ad- 
ministration senior, said. 

“They help us out with com- 
munity projects,’ Lightsy said. 
“Theyre another outlet for us to 
have community projects.” 

The absence of a fall pledge line 
enabled the Omega Psi Phis to 
spend more time on their projects, 


Todd Buchanan 


he said. 

During National Achievement 
Week, they recognized blacks who 
have made accomplishments in 
Bowling Green. 

The fraternity also presented 
awards to the All-Ohio Valley Con- 
ference football players from 
Western in honor of Clarence 
Jackson, an Omega Psi Phi 
alumnus who played for Western 
in 1574 and then became a pro 
basketball player. 

The fraternity joined with two 
sororities to give a Halloween party 
at the Parker Bennett Community 
Center. 


Fraternity pledges increased by 20 
percent in all because of the 
Interfraternity Council and frater- 
nities’ more professional and 
organized attitude, President 
David Sturgeon, a Louisville 
sophomore, said. 

IFC sponsored a Watermelon 
Bust on the Downing University 
Center lawn to kick off the fall rush 
activities, Sturgeon said. The “Park 
Street Band” played at the event, 
which was open to all students. 

IFC compiled pictures and in- 
formation in a freshman record 
and distributed it. It also sponsored 


OFNCAL MISS DELUANS 


BEER WAS SERVED as Ayatollah Cola at 
Sigma Phi Epsilon’s “Iranian Hostage Party.” 
Some students dressed as Ayatollah by wear- 
ing beards and big plastic noses and glasses. 


an art sale in the student center, 
raising $200 for fraternity services. 

An all-greek mixer by IFC 
provided a “chance for greeks to 
get together and have a good 
time,” Sturgeon said. He said the 
mixer gave over 800 greeks a 
chance to gather in a social at- 


Todd Buchanan 


INTERFRATERNITY COUNCIL’S 
watermelon bust kicked off fall rush activities. 
Joey Bowling, a Bowling Green government 
major, eats watermelon at the bust. 


Robert W. Pillow 


mosphere instead of a business 
one. 

For the first time, IFC sponsored 
a photographer to take pictures of 
each fraternity for its use and for a 
rush brochure, Sturgeon said. IFC 
also offered copy services to the 
fraternities. 


SIGMA PHI EPSILON: (Front row) L. Wiggins, W. Brown, D. Potts, D. Pearson, J. Shilts, E. 
Yates. (Second row) F. Trusty, D. Evans, D. Stafford, K. Stauss, W. Aymett, J. Moore, D. 
Halcomb. (Third row) A. Vaughan, B. Hutton, G. Stickler, B. Barrett, S. Gaus. (Fourth row) B. 
Hitchel, S. Wilburn, B. Downing, W. Thompson, L. Cherry, J. Johnson, G. Watkins, P. Rapp. 
(Back row) S. Carter, M. Mefford, R. Rowley, D. Pitt, D. Fuller. 


PED eno. 7 


OMEGA PSI PHI: (Front row) M. Swain, D. Van Leer, P. Carter, R. Bruce, D. Weaver, C. 
Roberts. (Back row) R. Colter, D. Suggs, E. Somerville, B. Boyd, T. Johnson, M. Johnson, C. 
Bell. 


INTERFRATERNITY COUNCIL: (Front row) C. Zirkelbach, M. Wilson, D.Sturgeon, J. 
Walters, P. Thomas, K. Baggett. (Second row) S. Taylor, K. Morton, G. Bartleson, M. Stewart, 
T. Irons, E. Hogan, J. Harris. (Third row) D. Orme, K. Foster, D. Weaver, C. Smalley, W. Brown, 
F. Perkins, M. Hughes. (Back row) C. Tatum, D. Butler, J. Rice, D. Chinn, B. Hitchell, J. Rogers. 
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People make any university 
C la S S@ S special and different. 
Each person is special and 
O each is different. 
Q@Ne INGEX wre 
perception of the 
world. 

Students made diverse choices during the year. They 
wondered aloud about whether the sentimental value of a 
class ring merited the high cost, and whether they should 
move off campus when they finally met the university’s 
requirements. 

Some students stood out. 

One made puppets and used one of her 15 voices when 
she performed on and off campus. 

Another student broadened her perceptions of the world 
by studying in Spain during the summer. 

But no matter what else they did, people here also made 


the university a unique place and helped others form 
perceptions of Western. 


THE FRISBEE CLUB took 
advantage of warming 
weather to begin spring 
practice on the field next to 
the Downing University 
Center. Corky Gillis, a 
Louisville senior, performs 
acrobatics to snag the flying 
disc. 

Jim Gensheimer 
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Seniors 


Four years ago, Denise Sturgeon moved into her Central Hall room 
with university policy demanding that the door stay open during the 
six open houses students were allowed their first semester at Western. 

Later those doors could remain “ajar.” But, by Feb. 1978, they were 
slammed shut — even locked. 

Seniors saw open house hours change from 30 hours a semester to 
more than 31 hours a week in Jan. 1980. They were the first to live 
under the mandatory housing policy for freshmen and sophomores, 
and on Oct. 31, 1975, they became the first class unrestricted by a cur- 
few for women. 

Doug Myers, a senior pre-med major from Louisville, likes the new 
policy but wants to see it more liberal. 

“What I'd like to see is an arrangement where girls and guys come 
and go as they please,” Myers said. 

“I don’t really like it that much,’ Sturgeon, a senior music and 
elementary education major from Horse Cave, said. 

“] like to go around in my gown, and especially on week nights 
when guys are around, you lose a lot of privacy.” 


MOVING IS EASIER the second time around. Pat Patton, a freshman information 
systems major from Butler County, and Jemitta Burroughts, a sophomore therapy major 
from Miami, Fla., help Karen Watts, a senior community health major from Lexington, 
move into the university guest house. Because all the women’s dorms were full, they were 
temporarily housed in Schneider Hall. 


Lewis Gardner 


CAROLYN ABUZANT, comm. health and psych. 
Louisville 


JOY L. ALLENDER, broadcasting 
Ft. Mitchell 


STEVEN M. ALLGEIER, theater and psych. 
Louisville 


ABDULLAH Y. AMALKI, health care admin. 
Bowling Green 


MICHAEL W. AEY, history 
Leitchfield 


LINDA J. ANDERSON, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Lewisburg 


SHERRY G. ANDERSON, broadcasting 
Glasgow 


TOM ANGSTEN, manufacturing tech. 
Bowling Green 


RICHARD L. APPLEBY, mech. engin. tech. 
Owensboro 


RHONDA K. ARMES, psychology 
Leitchfield 


BRYAN L. ARMSTRONG, journalism 
Bowling Green 


CINDY S. ARNOLD, advertising 
Prospect 


JAMES S. ARNOLD, technical illustration 
Permwille 


JOSEPH R. ARNOLD, biology 
Louisville 


GEORGE AROS, broadcasting 
Mundfordville 


BRENT ARRITT, broadcasting and bus. admin. 
Upper Saddle River, N.J. 


SONYA ASH, elem. ed. 
Louisville 


CATHY J. ASHBY, spec. ed. and psych. 
Russelville 


KATHY ASKEW, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Bowling Green 


KATHY L. ASSMAR, elem. ed. 
Owensboro 
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RICKIE ATWELL, dist. ed. 
Greensburg 


TAMMY J. ATWOOD, accounting 
Franklin 


MICHAEL D. AUGENSTEIN, bus. admin. 
Owensboro 

TERRI AUKERMAN, journalism 
Shelbyville 


SELENA AYMETT, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Alvaton 


ADOKIYE S. AZAGE, elec. engin. 
Bowling Green 


PHOEBE BABER, bus. ed. 

Maysville 

CHRISTIE A. BACCUS, spec. ed. and elem. ed. 
Eddyville 


EMILY M. BACON, medical records tech. 
New Albany, Ind. 


MICHAEL K. BACON, elec. engin. tech. 
Tompkinsville 


TIM BAETE, art 
Fern Creek 


KERRY BAGGETT, bus. ed. 
White House, Tenn. 


JIM BAGNARDI, bus. admin. 
Hollywood, Fla. 


MARSHA BAILEY, spec. ed. 
Franklin 


KARLA N. BAKER, bus. admin. and French 
Elizabethtown 


LINDA F. BAKER, elem. and exceptional child ed. 
Greensburg 


MICHAEL A. BAKER, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


NORRIS C. BAKER II, gen. bus. and accounting 
Bowling Green 


LAUNA G. BALLANCE, public relations 
Bethpage, Tenn. 


DEETTE BANUCHI, social work 
Horse Cave 


CHERI BARGER, elem. ed. 
Franklin 


CONNIE P. BARNES, biology 
Bowling Green 


JOHN S. BARRICK, advertising 
Nashville, Tenn. 


GEORGE E. BARTLESON, Eng. and hist. 
Harrodsburg 


LINDA BARTLEY, biology 
Calhoun 


BRUCE E. BARTON, performing arts 
Bowling Green 


DAVID L. BATES, accounting 
Alvaton 


DEAN BATES, envir. engin. tech. 
Fairport, N.Y. 


MARY J. BAXTER, recreation i 
Louisville f 


JUDY L. BEAN, phys. ed. and soc. 
Bowling Green 


GLENN A. BECK, agriculture 
Louisville 


HAMID BEHZADNIA, civil engin. 
Bowling Green 


CLARENCE T. BELL II, broadcasting : 
Louisville 
GERALD L. BELL, ind. tech. 
Bowling Green 


LAWRENCE T. BELL, recreation 
Owensboro 
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LESA Y. BELL, public rel. and psych. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


REBECCA L. BELL, psychology 
Whites Creek, Tenn. 


WILLIAM M. BELL, ind. tech. 
Hopkinsville 


ARLAND W. BENNINGFIELD III, elem. ed. 
Clarkson 


WILMA L. BENSON, music ed. 
New Albany, Ind. 


Feedback 


LAUGHING at a delayed feedback machine, Rosalyn 
Johnson, a senior psychology major from Danville, and Babe 
Thompson, a sophomore dental hygiene major from 
Owensboro, participate in the muscular dystrophy carnival. 
The machine was on display at Downing University Center 
during the Gamma Sigma Sigma-sponsored carnival. 


CHUCK BERGER, civil engin. tech. 
Louisville 


RODNEY J. BERRY, agriculture 
Campbellsville 


STEPHEN L. BEST, broadcasting 
Elizabethtown 


BRENT R. BIDEAU, speech 
Louisville 


MICHAEL J. BIZER, computer sci. 
Fort Knox 
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THOMAS BLACK, math 
Central City 


MICHAEL E. BLACKWOOD, wildlife 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


PAMELA BLANKENSHIP, accounting 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


MARK BLANTON, bus. admin. 
Rome, Ga. 


JANET BOARMAN, library sci. 
Williamsburg, Va. 


JERRY BODENBENDER, elec. engin. and ind. elec. tech. 
Louisville 


TERRY BOECKMANN, history 
Horse Cave 


MARY D. BOEMKER, recreation 
Louisville 


ANTHONY BOMBAY, agriculture dairy sci. and bio. 
Jamaica. N.Y. 


DENNIS B. BOND, geography 
Russellville 


ELIZABETH A. BOTTOM, spec. ed. and music 
Russell Springs 


SUSAN J. BOTTS, comm. disorders 
Versailles 


MELISSA H. BOUCHER, chemistry 
Scottsville 


SHERRY L. BOWEN, elem. ed. and spec. ed. 
Hodgenville 


PAMELA E. BOWLES, comm. art 
Summer Shade 


MARK BOWMAN, bus. admin. 
Mt. Hermon 


ANGIE BRADLEY, data processing 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


HARRY S. BRADLEY, music ed. 
Midway 


NANCY BRADLEY, elem. ed. 
Sebree 


BECKY. BRAGG, elem. ed. 
Columbia 
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DEBRA BRANT, psychobiology 
Sharpsville, Pa. 


PATRICIA BRATTON, interior design 
Youngstown, Ohio 


DAVID BRENNAN, economics 
Rock Island, Ill. 


DIANE BRENNAN, history 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN E. BREWER, agriculture and bio. 
Louisville 


LINDA S. BRIDGEWATER, speech and comm. disorders 
Bowling Green 


KATHY BRINEGAR, psvchology 
Salvisa 


REX D. BRITT, computer sci. 
Glasgow 


REBECCA tH. BROOKS, social work 
Louisville 


JEFFREY B. BROUGHTON, rel. studies 
Scottsville 


DALE BROWN, speech and comm. disorders 
Jamestown 


DAVID A. BROWN, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


STANLEY BROWN, spec. ed. and elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 


JANICE BROWNE, elem. ed 
Portland, Tenn. 


WILLIAM C. BRUMMETT, elec. engin. tech. 
Albany 


LAURA D. BRUNER, nursing and psych. 
London 


KAREN BRUNSON, nursing 
Bowling Green 


SANDY E. BRYAN, leaming and behavior disorders 
New Haven 


IRENE BRYANT, accounting 
Calhoun 


MARY BRYANT, public rel. and govt. 
Philpot 


JEAN A. BUCKLIN, math 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


KENNETH BUNCH, aari-business 
Bowling Green 


JOHN T. BURCH II, bio. and chem. 
Mons, Belgium 


MARY J. BURNS, exceptional child. ed. 
Auburn 


MAUREEN BURNS, rel. studies 
Louisville 


CYNTHIA L. BURRIS, psychology 
Russell Springs 


JANE B. BURTON, elem. ed. and spec. ed. 
Bowling Green 


JEFF BURTON, marketing 
Madisonville 


DAVID BUTLER, bus. admin. 
Clarkson 


KATHY A. BUTLER, phys. ed. and health 
Bowling Green 


SUE BUTLER, elem. ed. 
Owensboro 


NANCY BYRD, elem. ed. 
Center 


VICKI A. CALHOUN, mass comm. 
Benton 


RITA CAMPBELL, bus. ed. 
Columbia 


LAURA M. CANNON, chemistry 
Bowling Green 
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CATHERINE CANSLER, home econ. ed. 


Henderson 


DONNA CANSLER, tex. and cloth. merch. 


Owensboro 


RALPH W. CAREY, public rel. and Eng. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


STEVEN CARPENTER, journalism 
Coshocton, Ohio 


WAYNE R. CARRENDER, broadcasting 
Russellville 


THRESA CARROLL, elem. ed. 
Brownsville 


CAROLYN S. CARTER, chem. and math 
Leitchfield 


KERRY CASEY, physics 
Beaver Dam 


SUSAN CASH, bio. and chem. 
Albany 


JEFF CAVANA, biology 
Bellevue 


TONY CECIL, soc. and psych. 
Owensboro 


EDWARD C. CHAMBERS, phys. ed. 
Leitchfield 


MICHELE A. CHAPMAN, accounting 
Ashland 


NORMA J. CHAPMAN, elem. ed. and early child. ed. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


JEFFRY T. CHASTAIN, bus. admin. 
Evansville, Ind. 


JOSEPH J. CHECK, recreation 


Sherman, Conn. 


MURRY L. CHERRY JR., ind. tech. 
Bowling Green 


STEVE CHERRY, broadcasting 
Bowling Green 


SHAWN B. CHILDERS, information systems 
Morgantown 


GEORGIA P. CHILDRESS, sociology 
Munfordville 


JEAN A. CHINN, elem. ed. 
Utica 


JULIE CHINN, exceptional child. ed. 
Hartford 


BARBARA F. CLARK, agriculture and bio. 
Portland, Tenn. 


CHERYL L. CLASBY, gen. bus. and sec. 
Bowling Green 


KENNETH CLAYWELL, agriculture 
Burkesville 


BRENDA A. CLOYD, exceptional child. ed. 
Georgetown 


BETTY R. COATS, psych. and public rel. 
Horse Cave 


TERRY COCKRILL, elem. ed. and spec. ed. 
Bowling Green 


CONNIE COFFMAN, office admin. 
Elizabethtown 


KAREN COHRON, fashion merch. 
Rochester, Mich. 


MELINDA J. COILE, animal sci. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


BETTY C. COLE, tex. and cloth. merch. 


Cottontown, Tenn. 


CHERYL COLE, art 
Bowling Green 


MARCIA J. COLE, phys. ed. 


Louisville 


MARK L. COLE, civil. engin. tech 
Monticello 
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MICHAEL E. COLLIER, soc. and psych. 
St. Joe, Mich. 


PATRICIA COLLINS, psychology 
Glens Fork 

THOMAS D. COLLINS, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 


TERESA L. COMBS, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Beaver Dam 


SHEREN COMPTON, speech comm. 
Bowling Green 


JANE CONLEY, psych. and nursing 
Nashville, Tenn. 


PAM CONLEY, art 


Paintsville 


FONZA CONNER, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Bowling Green 


SHIRLEY E. CONNER, speech path. 
Oak Grove 


GEORGE CONNOR, broadcasting 
Lexington 


Bringing the inanimate 


They sit in a dark corner—lifeless—stuffed 
haphazardly into a milk crate. Waiting—30 of 
them. 

A key turns in the lock, the light flicks on, and 
they’re still lifeless. 

But Rammas the dragon stares as a form 
walks into the room, and Alexander the dog 
pleads with his beady eyes. 

And they are brought to life—one on each 
hand. 

Scraps of fabric and fake fur litter Cheryl 
Shrader’s Central Hall room. These remnants 
and the materials for her puppets, some of 
which she has bought, most of which she has 
made. 

‘lve been doing puppets for three years 
now,” the LaGrange senior said. “My friend 
roped me into it. She was doing some non- 
paying work for the Salvation Army (Church), 
and she talked me into it one day. 

“T wouldn’t mind being another Jim Henson, 
(creator of the Muppets),” she said. 

She keeps 30 of her 49% puppets in her 
dorm room; the rest are at her home in 
LaGrange. 

Each puppet has a unique name and voice. 

“T look at it, | put my hand in it, and a voice 
just comes out,” Shrader said, speaking of how 
she develops her puppets. 

If she’s in a good mood, she can make a 
puppet in three days, but her latest creation, Elo 
the sea monster—number 50, has been growing 
for over three months. 

“People look at me weird whenever I walk 
into a fabric store, especially when | say ‘I want 
that for my dragon,’ or when I walk out carrying 
a bundle of slime green fur,” she said. 

“My roommate told the saleslady that I was 
going to make a vest out of it.” 

Her roommate Margo Briggs, a freshman ac- 
counting major from Chicago, was recruited 
into puppetry in much the same way Shrader 
was. 


IN HIS CHRISTMAS OUTFIT, Grover is maneuvered to 
Christmas music by Cheryl Shrader. 
Kim Kolartk 


“IT was doing a show for the puppet ministry 
at a church in Scottsville and Carol (Shrader’s 
friend) couldn’t come, so | had my roommate 
come with me,” Shrader said. “She was sitting 
behind the curtain playing with the puppets af- 
ter the show and | introduced her by pulling up 
the curtain. She almost killed me then, too. I 


could tell she was back there because she was 
cooing to the puppet and playing with its fur.” 
Briggs bought her first puppet not long after 
that. 
Most people react very well to the puppets. 
On a slow night at the local ice-cream parlor 
they earned their owners free ice cream. 


“We'll have them go along the counters to 
pick out a flavor, like ‘Do you have orange with 
green and purple polka dots? It matches my 
fur.’ ‘Isn’t this the store with the 32nd flavor? | 
thought you had pistachio almond nut 
cream.’” 

When Shrader and her friend were in 
Wendy’s one day, Beauregard the not-so-sober 
St. Bernard, popped up over the waist-high wall 
saying “I wanna hamburger.” 

“This lady screamed and threw up her french 
fries. They hit the ceiling,’ Shrader said. 
“Beauregard just said, ‘Lady, | don’t want your 
french fries; | want a hamburger.’ ” 

The manager at a steak house gave Shrader 
a T-bone steak on the house because he liked 
her puppets’ antics. 

“Kids can relate to puppets better than they 
can relate to people,’ Shrader said. “But 
sometimes it brings out the violence in them. 
Have you ever noticed how when a kid has two 
puppets they start hitting each other? It reminds 
me of Punch and Judy, which | hate. 

“I was making an ‘educational worm’ for my 
sister who teaches kindergarten. It started out to 
be a normal worm, but then I found this other 
fur, and it clashed really well.” That was the 
birth of Fake, the fox-snake. She’s been offered 
$50 for him. 

Shrader puts on her own shows for “fun and 
profit.” Earning $150 to $200 a show, her 
group, Little People and Company, have done 
shows for the Kentucky Fried Chicken Corp., 
Bowling Green Mall and fairs around the area. 

“I have to make it sound interesting. One 
time I met this guy and I told him, ‘I have this 
really strange hobby. I buy, | make, I sell, and I 
use—puppets, ” she said. He wondered why 
she made such a big deal out of it. 

The mass communications major has shown 
herself on the Western stage, too. 

“I proved that I had talent, but it stems from 
my arms and my mouth. | don’t have a volup- 
tuous body—besides it’s safer behind the cur- 
tain.” 

Linda Dono O 


RITA CONOVER, elem. ed. and rec 
Bowling Green 


CHARLOTTE E. COOK, meteorology and geo 
Mount Eden 


JEANNIENE COOK, mass comm 
Albany 


MAXINE G. COOK, bus. ed 
Bowling Green 


ALLISON L. COOKE, psychology 


Hendersonville, Tenn. 


DAVID COOKE, broadcasting 
Anchorage 


LESLIE COOKE, public rel. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


CINDY COONEY, data processing 
Louisville 


BILL E. COOPER, pre-law and govt 
Bowling Green 

TOMMY J. COCANOUGHER, ind. tech. 
Permwiille 


PATTY C. CORBIN, sociology 
Columbia 


JENNIFER L. CORNELL, office admin. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


JAMES E. COSTELLO III, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


RICHARD D. COTHERN, mass comm. and pre-law 
Franklin 


GARY L. COTTRELL, elem. ed. and Spanish 
Bonnieville 


CATHY COUNTZLER, elem. ed. 
Greenville 


FORD COWHERD JR., speech comm. and gout. 
Elkton 


CYNTHIA A. COX, social work 
Gamaliel 


PATSY COX, bus. admin. and merch. 
Franklin 


TERESA L. CRAIG, admin. service and geo. 
St. Joseph, Ill. 
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JACK CRAVENS, elec. engin. 
Brentwood, Tenn. 


CRIS A. CROWLEY, public rel. 
Slaughters 


RICHARD L. CRUMBIE JR., civil engin. tech. 
Paris 

KEVIN CUNDIFF, ind. tech. 

Shepherdsville 


JULIA L. CUNNINGHAM, legal sec. admin. 
Evansville, Ind. 


REBECCA J. CURRY, public rel. 
Greensburg 


DAVID DALTON, hist. and geo. 
Bowling Green 


STEVE DAUGHERTY, bus. admin. 
Lexington 


LAURA L. DAUM, math 
Newburgh, Ind. 


MARY J. DAVENPORT, information systems 
Louisville 


CHARLES A. DAVIS, geology 
Hopkinsville 


GREG DAVIS, phys. ed. 
Louisville 


JOHNNY DAWSON, bus. admin. 
Olmstead 


LORI A. DEFOOR, comm. disorders 
Menrillville, Ind. 


SUSAN L. DELLARIO, math and computer sci. 
Louisville 


MARK DENNING, agribusiness 
Cross Plains, Tenn. 


SHERRY R. DEVASHER, bus. admin. 
Glasgow 


VICKI L. DEVINE, dist. ed. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


SUSAN DEWITT, health care admin. 
Lewisport 


ROBBIE DEWILDE, interior design 
Columbus, Ohio 


REBEKAH L. DIAZ, biology 
Bowling Green 


PABLO J. DIAZ CRUZ, chem. and bio. 
Fajardo, Puerto Rico 


SHARON DICKSON, hist. and nursing 
Bowling Green 


KAREN J. DIETERICH, psychology 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


MARILYN DIETRICH, phys. ed. 
Corydon, Ind. 


LINDA DILLARD, bus. admin. 
Elizabethtown 


DEAN P. DILLEY, bus. ed. 
Greenville 


PEGGY DINSMORE, tex. and cloth. merch. 
and interior design 
Bowling Green 


CLARENCE K. DIXON III, mass comm. 
Jeffersontown 


| 


LYNNE DIXON, interior design 


Nashville, Tenn. 


KATHRYN DODD, rec. and phys. ed 
New Albany, Ind. 


RANDALL C. DONALDSON, broadcasting 


Nashville, Tenn. 


MARK W. DORTH, health and safety 


Owensboro 


RUTH M. DOUGHERTY, dental hygiene 


Nashville, Tenn. 


ELIZABETH Y 
Bowling Green 


. DOWNING, soc. and govt. 


ELLEN J. DRAIN, library sci. 


Temple Terrace 


, Fla. 


MICHAEL DRAPER, advertising 


Fort Thomas 


DEBBIE DUKES, gen. bus. and sec. 


Madison, Tenn. 


STEVE DUNCAN, broadcasting 


Louisville 


ANNA S. DUNN, math 


Hopkinsville 


MARK D. DUNN, biology 


Bowling Green 


KATHLEEN A. DURBIN, phys. ed. 


Bowling Green 


JEANELL DURHAM, interior design 


Owensboro 


JEFFREY L. D 
Bowling Green 


URHAM, govt. 


WILLIAM B. EAKER, agriculture 


Hopkinsville 


SANDRA EANES, elem. ed. 


Paducah 


ALFRED L. EARHART, rel. studies 


Hendersonville, 


Tenn. 


W. THOMAS EBLEN, journalism 


Lexington 


MICHAEL EDMONDS, broadcasting engin. tech. 


New York, N.Y. 


Woodwinded 


SHADED BY A ROW OF TREES on the south 
side of the Downing University Center, Webb 
Hendrix, a music major from Morgan City, Ala., 
and Steve Neal, a music major from Greenville, 
wait for band practice to begin. 

Ron Hoskins 
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THERESAL G. EDMONDS, legal and med. sec. admin. 
Glasgow 


JEFF EDWARDS, bus. admin. 
Glasgow 


JENNIE W. EDWARDS, bio. and nursing 
Bowling Green 


LISA K. EDWARDS, elem. ed. and early child. ed. 
Hardyville 


DENNIS ELDER, soc. and hist. 
Louisville 


WILLIAM S. ELLIS, advertising 
Lebanon, N.J. 


MARY J. ELMORE, recreation 
Middlesboro 


PATTY ELWARD, recreation 
Longwood, Fla. 


MARY L. EMERINE, elem. ed. and early child. ed. 
Vine Grove 


JAMIE EMMICK, elem. ed. 
Lewisport 


PAMELA J. ENGLAND, ind. ed. 
Louisville 


JOHN ENGLISH, ind. arts 
Utica 

PAM ERTNER, interior design 
Portland, Tenn. 


SUSAN J. ESHBACK, commercial rec. 
New Village, N.J. 


CARL ESTELLE, broadcasting 
Louisville 


JACK ESTES, agriculture 
Smiths Grove 


MICHAEL D. EVANS, ind. tech. 
Evansville, Ind. 


ROBIN FAITH, fashion merch. 
Owensboro 


DANIEL FALLER, ind. tech. 
Bowling Green 


JIM FALWELL, music 
Bowling Green 


RONALD FARAGO, accounting 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 


TIMOTHY S. FEAGIN, accounting 
Calhoun 


KAREN D. FIGLER, accounting 
Crown Point, Ind. 


BRYAN FINKBONE, bus. admin. 
Evansville, Ind. 


KATHERN M. FIRELINE, interior design 
Madisonville 


CINDY L. FITZ, bus. admin. 
Springfield, Tenn. 


KATHY FLANARY, phys. ed. and rec. 
Lexington 


DANNY L. FLANDERS, elem. ed. 


Sonora 


SUE FLORY, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Lambertville, Mich. 


MICHAEL E. FORBES, phys. ed. 
Bowling Green 


PERRI L. FORD, agriculture and speech 
Fairdale 


LEE H. FORST, jourmalism 
Louisville 


VICKIE FOUNDER, spec. ed. 
Louisville 


JOEY FOWLER, agriculture ed. 
Magnolia 


STEVEN W. FOX, civil engin. tech. 
Louisville 


SUSAN FOxX, agriculture 
Bowling Green 


WILLIAM T. FRAEBEL bio. and psych. 
Lexington 

JAMIE M. FRANCIS, bus. admin. 
Springfield, Ill. 


DAVID FRANK, photojoumalism 
Murray 


THERESA L. FRANKLIN, psych. and hist. 
Hopkinsville 


RAY FRENCH, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 


SHARON FRIEDEL, mass comm. 
Russellville 


MARK W. FROEDGE, biology 
Edmonton 


KAREN FUSSELL, social work 
Dearborn Hts., Mich. 


DIANE GAILBREATH, secretarial sci. 
Louisville 


DONNA GALLOWAY, therapeutic rec. 
Bowling Green 


MARY E. GALLOWAY, phys. ed. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


GRETA GARBO, music ed. 
Benton, Ill. 


CYNTHIA A. GARD, bio. and dental hygiene 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


CONNIE GARDNER, chemistry 
Bowling Green 


KATHY GARMAN, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Smiths Grove 


ROBERTA S. GARMON, social work 
Burkesville 


VICKI D. HART GARMON,, dist. ed. 
Bowling Green 


RICKY GARNER, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 


ALLISON GARRETT, elem. ed. 
Auburn 


PHIL A. GARRETT, broadcast engin. 
Cottontown, Tenn. 


STANLEY L. GAUS, ind. tech. 
Fairdale 


TOM GEBHART, mass comm. 
Fort Mitchell 


AMY GERSTLE, art ed. 
Louisville 


MARTYNA GERWECK, broadcasting 
South Orange, NJ. 


VAHID GHAHREMAN, information systems 
Bowling Green 


SHEILA GIBSON, office admin. 
Louisville 


PATTY GILBERT, dist. ed. 
Owensboro 


CARRIE GILL, interior design 
Bowling Green 


GLEN N. GILL, accounting 
Bowling Green 


RICHARD J. GILL, agriculture 
Allensville 


TIM GILL, agriculture ed. 
Stanford 


TYLER L. GILL, history 
Allensville 


TIM GILLEY, elec. engin. tech. 
Evansville, Ind. 


CARNELL R. GIPSON JR., ind. tech. 
Rockfield 
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LARRY T. GLASSCOCK, phys. ed. and bus. 
Hardinsburg 


ALECIA GLIDEWELL, elem. ed. 
Campbellsville 


ANTHONY D. GLORE, speech 
Louisville 


JANE GOODIN, broadcasting 
Lebanon 


TERRY GOODMAN, bio., chem. and pre-optometry 
Louisville 


JAMES GOVER, Eng. and comm. 
Monticello 


MARY A. GRANTZ, learning behavior disorders 
New Albany, Ind. 


DONNA C. GRAVES, elem. ed. 
Fairplay 

TRILBA D. GRAVES, journalism 
Portland, Tenn. 


MARTILLA S. GRAY, medical records tech. 
Hardinsburg 


WILLIE R. GRAY, medical records tech. 
Harlan 


COLLEEN M. GREEN, comm. health and nursing 
Louisville 


MARK GREENLEAF, broadcasting 
Hodgenville 


MARY T. GREENWELL, accounting 
Lebanon 


GARY GREENWOOD, agriculture ed. 
Stephensport 


LISA M. GREGORY, art 


Bremen 


RONALD T. GRENKO, biology 
Troy, Ohio 


ANNA GRIFFITH, accounting 
Enterprise, Ala. 


TRINA GRIMES, data processing 
Louisville 


DEDRA R. GRIMWOOD, comm. health and psych. 
Evansville, Ind. 


DENNIS GRIZZLE, biology 
Jeffersontown 


JEFFERY G. GROVES, ind. tech. 
Lewisburg 


LEONARDO GUERRA, bus. admin. and information systems 
Quito, Ecuador 


J. ROBERT GUILL, government 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


PAUL GUSTAFSON, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


STEPHEN GUTERMUTH, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


ROBERT A. HAACK, bus. admin. 
Barrington, Ill. 


ERIC HABERMEHL, psychology 
Shelbyville 


MARK HACKLER, biology 
Russell 


CINDY HALL, elem. ed. 
Auburn 


JOHN D. HALL, health care admin. 
Bowling Green 


SCOTT J. HALL, agriculture 
Poolesville, Md. 


TIMOTHY D. HAMMER, accounting 
Tompkinsville 


THOMAS B. HAMMOND, advertising 
Louisville 


DEBBIE HANCOCK, speech and comm. disorders 
Greenville 


Mike Lawrence 


Frostbite 


WITH THE SNOW STILL FALLING during the first major 
snowstorm of the year, Chuck Amos, a senior agricultural ma- 
jor from Clinton, and David Myers Gregory, a junior theater 
major from Washington, D.C., pause between classes to 
munch on snow. The 2-inch January snow was not enough to 
call off classes during the day. 


KATHLEEN HANCOCK, art 
Bowling Green 


CAROLYN E. HANDLEY, spec. ed. 
Prospect 


JULIE L. HANSON, areas studies 
Park City 


TRACEY J. HARDESTY, public rel. and psych. 
Benton 


JAMES E. HARGROVE, accounting 
Milton 


MARK HARLOW, ind. tech. 


Louisville 

SARAH E. HARPE, sociology 
Philpot 

ROBERT F. HARRER, JR., 
Hawesville 


BRENT HARRIS, admin. services 
Bowling Green 


FREDERICK L. HARRIS, mass comm. 
Lexington 


GERRY HARRIS, broadcasting 
Lexington 


JANICE J. HARRIS, elem. ed. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

JOSEPH R. HARRIS JR., elec. engin. 
Lexington 


TOMMY HARRISON, agriculture 


Bowling Green 


ROBERT HARTSHORNE, mech. engin. 
Richtow Park, Ill. 


RONNIE HASTING, recreation 
Bowling Green 


MARK E. HATCH, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


BARBARA HATFIELD, elem. and spec. ed. 
Evanston, Ill. 


PAT HAUGH, geography 
Trafalgar, Ind. 


DAVID W. HAWES, civil engin. 
Owensboro 
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SHIRLEY J. HAWES, comm. health 
Philpot 


MARILYN HAWKINS, tex. and cloth. merch 
Georgetown 


CHRISTOPHER J. HAYDEN, information systems 
Bowling Green 


BOB D. HAYTER, ind. tech. 
Bowling Green 


HUGH B. HEATER, recreation 


Bowling Green - 


SCOTTIE E. HEATH, accounting 
Scottsville 


JOHN A. HEIN, environ. sci. 
Owensboro 


MARK HEINTZMAN, bus. admin. and broadcasting 
Peona, Ill. 


MELANIE L. HENDERSON, exceptional child. ed. 
Lewisburg 


GLENN HENDON, broadcasting 
Paducah 


NANCY HENRY 
Bowling Green 


SUSAN HENRY, advertising 
Louisville 


DALE HERRING, math and soc. 
Bowling Green 


ROLINDA W. HICKERSON, bio. and medical tech. 
Bowling Green 


BETTY A HICKS, bus. ed. 
Elizabethtown 


BERNITA D. HILL, sociology 
Bowling Green 


JANICE HILL, meteorology tech, 
Lawrenceburg 


THERESA E. HILL, advertising 
Scottsville 


LOU ANN HINTON, dental hygiene 
Hamed 


BEN HITCHEL, chemistry 
Cromwell 


DEBBIE HOBSON, interior design 
Salem, Ind. 


JUDY HOERNI, banking 
Louisville 


PHILIP G. HOLLAND, psychology 
Bowling Green 


LARRY M. HOLLON, mech. engin. tech. 
Louisville 


DAVID HOLT, bus. admin. 
Sturgis 


D. MARK HOLT, environ. sci. 


Hendersonville, Tenn. 


KAREN L. HOLYOKE, bus. admin. 
Buffalo Grove, Ill. 


PAUL A. HOOKS, bus. admin. 
Cadiz 


WANDA HOOSIER, banking 
Louisville 


DEANNA HOPPER, sociology 
Bowling Green 


DONALD W. HOPPER, civil engin. tech. 
Russell Springs 


MARCIA M. HOPPER, speech and theater 
Louisville 


MARK P. HOSKINS, public rel. 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 


PATRICIA C. HOUCHENS, elem. ed. and spec. ed. 
Glasgow 


DANNY J. HOWARD, computer sci. 
Tompkinsville 
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FELICIA HOWARD, elem. ed. and music 
Penrod 


MARILYN G. HOWLETT, home econ. ed. 
Aubum 


DIANNA HUBBARD, nursing 
Louisville 


GARY K. HUGHES, speech comm. 
Cadiz 


PAM HUGHES, dental hygiene 
Hopkinsville 


TIMOTHY D. HUME, biology 
Tompkinsville 


WILLIAM A. HUMPHRIES, computer sci. 
Russellville 


REBECCA D. HUNT, bio. and chem. 
Shepherdsville 


DEBRA HUSSEY, broadcasting 
Nashville, Tenn. 


BRAD HUTTON, broadcasting 
Elizabethtown 


DONNA L. HYDE 
Franklin, Tenn. 


ANNIE INGRAM, spec. ed. and elem. ed. 
Louisville 


DEBRA D. ISON, spec. ed. 
Elizabethtown 


JAMES A. JACKSON, mass comm. 
Lexington 


MARCIA S. JACKSON, accounting 
Bowling Green 


Storyboard 


FOR A BASIC cinematography class movie Tim Baete 
draws Rhonda Jarboe. Baete, a senior art major from Fern 
Creek, puzzles over the drawing of Jarboe, a junior broad- 
casting major from Louisville. 


Brian Pickerill 
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ROBERT D. JACKSON, chemistry 
Elizabethtown 


SANDY JACKSON, interior design 
Middlesboro 


HOWARD S. JAMES, agriculture ed. 
Harrodsburg 


CYNTHIA A. JANES, French and Spanish 
Elizabethtown 


RANDAL M. JENKINS, music _ 
Bowling Green 


LEANN JERNIGAN, office admin. 
Aubum 


ANN S. JEWELL, dist. ed. 
Edmonton 


BRENDA J. JOHNSON, elem. ed. 
Rockfield 


DONNIE R. JOHNSON, music ed. 
Bowling Green 


JAMES C. JOHNSON, bus. admin. and elec. engin. tech. 


Marion 


JOAN JOHNSON, elem. ed. 
Anderson, Ind. 


ROSALYN A. JOHNSON, psych. and govt. 
Danville 


TARA M. JOHNSON, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


TONY L. JOHNSON, ind. tech. draft. and design 
Louisville 


FRAN JOHNSTON, exceptional child. ed. 
Cub Run 


NANCY E. JONES, bus. ed. 
Media, Pa. 


GAIL JORDAN, elem. ed. and spec. ed. 
Bowling Green 


WILLIAM J. JORDAN, tech. illustration 
Bowling Green 


PAM JUREKA, soc. and psych. 
Russellville 


NANCY M. KACZMAREK, accounting 
Evanston, Ill. 


ALI KARIMI, mech. engin. 
Bowling Green 


GHODRATOLLAH KARIMIAN, civil engin. 
Ahwaz, Iran 


MIKE KARNES, accounting 
Benton 


TABRIZI K. KAZEMI, civil engin. tech. 
Tabriz, Iran 


SHEILA KELLEY, office admin. 
Franklin 


LISA M. KENNEDY, hist. and interior design 
Winchester 


KAREN A. KERR, math and econ. 
Valley Station 


JAMIE J. KEY, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 


STACEY J. KEY, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


ALI KHAMAKTCHIAN, civil engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


BRUCE R. KILLE, elec. engin. tech. 
Radcliff 


KATHY L. KILLE, public rel. 
Radcliff 


FORREST KILLIBREW, broadcasting 
Russellville 


MILLIE KILLIAN, comm. health 
Owensboro 


THOMAS M. KING, broadcasting 
Bowling Green 


MARLA J. KINGREY, speech and comm. disorders 
Glasgow 


VICKI KINKEL, secretarial sci. 
Alvaton 


WAYNE M. KINZEL, physics and computer sci 
Bowling Green 


SHIRLEY L. KIPER, recreation 
Leitchfield 


SAUNDRA T. KIRBY, health care admin. and medical research 
Louisville 


JAMES E. KIRK, journalism 
Fort Wright 


ROSEMARY KIRK, dietetics and institution admin. 
Philpot 


MATTHEW KITTINGER, ind. tech. and arch. draft. 
Rumsey 


DARYL KNAUER, advertising 
Fort Thomas 


BARRY A. KNIGHT, ind. tech. 
Elizabethtown 


MARY L. KOECKERT, psych. and soc. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


LORIE JEAN KOHL, psychology 
Winchester 


STEPHEN KRIGBAUM, finance 
Racine, Wis. 


VICKI L. KRUWELL, accounting 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


JOHN F. KUNZ JR., biology 
Marlton, N.J. 


MARY A. LALLY, nursing 
Louisville 


SANDY B. LAMBERT, elem. ed. 
Glasgow 


TAMMY LAMPMAN, elem. ed. and early child. 
Louisville 


DEBRA L. SMITH LAMPTON, hist. and Eng. 
Bremen 


LINDA C. LANE, performing arts 
Lebanon, Tenn. 


JOIE LANHAM, public rel. and speech 
Corbin 


ANTHONY W. LANIER, art 
Louisville 


SHARLENE LASHLEY, interior design 
Bowling Green 


JOYCE LAUBENHEIMER, ind. tech. 
Cocoa Beach, Fla. 


DAVID LAWRENCE, bus. admin. 
Cold Spring 


RICHARD L. LEACH, elec. engin. 
Owensboro 


ROBERTA L. LEACH, music ed. 
Hartford 


DAVID LEAHY, civil engin. tech. 
Louisville 


CLETUS M. LEDFORD, art 
Valley Station 


KENNEY R. LEE, civil engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


KENT D. LEE, ind. tech. 
Fulton 


RENEE S. LEE, joumalism 
Louisville 


JOHN H. LENN, elem. ed. and spec. ed. 
Bowling Green 


KAREN LENTZ, interior design 
Bowling Green 


JAMES A. LESLIE, gen. bus. and accounting 
Bardstown 
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Seniors 


LEIGH L. LESSENBERRY, business 
Glasgow 


CAROL J. LESSLEY, comm. disorders 
Bowling Green 


VIRGINIA T. LESTER, office admin. 
Harrodsburg 


MIKE LILE, bus. admin. 
Elizabethtown 


LISA LINDENSCHMIDT, broadcasting 
Newburg, Ind. ~ 


BOBBY LINDSEY, bus. and speech 
Glasgow 


SUSAN LINDSEY, elem. ed. and spec. ed. 
Glasgow 


VAN L. LINDSEY, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Bowling Green 


NANCY LITCHFIELD, interior design 
Cadiz 


ROBERT LITTLEJOHN, music ed. 
Batavia, Ill. 


Creamed 


RODES-HARLIN DORM DIRECTOR Greta 
McDonough gets a faceful of shaving cream dur- 
ing the valley's Fall Festival. Gilbert, McCormack 
and Rodes-Harlin residence halls had the car- 
nival that included a cake walk, a bluegrass band, 
food and games to raise money for Homecom- 
ing decorations for the dorms. 


DAVID T. LIVINGSTON, elem. ed 
Bowling Green 


MARGARET A. LOFTIS, information systems 
Glasgow 


GLENDA LOGAN, tex. and cloth. merch 
Bowling Green 


LINDA LOGSDON, recreation 
Louisville 


KIRBY R. LOID JR., bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 


DENNIS R. LONG, agriculture 
Lewisport 


WILLIAM E. LONG, art 
Hopkinsville 


VINCENT K. LOPOLITO, broadcasting 
West Chester, Pa 


LISTA A. LOVELL, health care admin 
Owensboro 


TIMOTHY J. LOVELL, govt. and econ 
Dawson Springs 


MARK S. LOVELY, mass comm. 
Cadiz 


SAUNDRA L. LOVORN, recreation 
Bowling Green 


DAVID LUCAS, mech. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


KENNETH LUCAS, agriculture ed. 
Middleburg 


DEBRA A. LYKINS, information systems and bus. ed 
Owensboro 


ZEBEDEE LYNUM, phys. ed. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


MARGARET S. MACDONALD, journalism 
Eminence 


PATTI S. MADISON, dist. ed. 
Smiths Grove 


CHARLES P. MAHONEY, accounting 
Fort Mitchell 


LAURA A. MAHONEY, biology 
Louisville 


Bob Skipper 
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ROGER MALONE, journalism 
Louisville 


MARCIA MAPLE, comm. art 
Louisville 


TERRY V. MAPLES, geography 
Lexington 


KAREN MARCROFT, geo. and psych. 
Bowling Green 


MIKE S. MARLOW, broadcasting 


Califomia —~ 


PAM MARSH, speech and theater 
Glasgow 


ANN MARTIN, speech and comm. disorders 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CINDY J. MARTIN, spec. ed. 
Riverside, Ill. 


CYNTHIA MARTIN, elem. ed. 
Greenville 


DEENA S. MARTIN, music ed. 
Boonville, Ind. 


KAREN E. MARTIN, phys. ed. and rec. 
Louisville 


PATRICIA S. MARTIN, learning and behavior 
disorders and elem. ed. 
Scottsville 


PAUL E. MARTIN, information systems 
Lexington 

VICKIE L. MARTIN, elem. ed. 
Hopkinsville 


CECELIA MASON, journalism 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


LOVIC W. MATTHEWS, ind. tech. 
Cedar Hill, Tenn. 


MICHAEL S. MAYBERRY, hist. and govt. 
Franklin 


LECIA K. MAYHUGH, comm. health 


Morgantown 


CAROL MCANINCH, elem. ed. 
Bethelridge 


MARYANNE R. MCCAULLEY, agriculture and bio. 
Louisville 


JUDY MCCLANAHAN, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Springfield, Tenn. 


THOMAS R. MCCLENDON, broadcasting 
Russell Springs 


JEFFREY MCCONNELL, elem. ed. and spec. ed. 
Bowling Green 


DORIS MCCORMICK, health care admin. 


Russellville 


T. CLAIRE MCCOY, admin. services 
Louisville 


BRUCE MCDANIEL 
Bowling Green 


N. EDWIN MCDIVITT, interior design 
LaFayette, La. 


MARY MCELROY, comm. health and nursing 
Bowling Green 


SUSAN F. MCGINNIS, bus. and accounting 
Hopkinsville 


ANTHONY E. MCKEE, biology 
Lexington 


GEORGIANNA MCKOIN, hist. and govt. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


KEVIN A. MCREYNOLDS, biology 
Russellville 


SCARLETT K. MEADER, elem. ed. and spec. ed. 
Bowling Green 


JOSEPH E. MEDLEY, elem. ed. 
Elizabethtown 


MARTY R. MEFFORD, government 
Hawesville 
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TREVA N. MERIDITH, history 
Park City 


CINDY R. MERRICK, social work and soc. 
Bowling Green 


NORMAN MERRICK, agriculture 
Bowling Green 


MARY C. METZGER, recreation 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Robert W. Pillow 


Regis-tired 


IN LINE TO PAY HER FEES for the spring semester, Ginger Brown rests on the 
door to the registrar's office. The senior nursing major from Bowling Green registered 
in advance, but she still waited in line nearly 20 minutes. 


DONALD A. MILES JR., banking and bus. admin 
Louisville 


GREGORY MILLER, history 
Martinsville, Va. 


HEIDI MILLER, recreation 
Sodus, Mich. 


JOHN A. MILLER, phys. ed. 
Louisville 


PAMELA L. MILLER, elem. ed. 
Mammoth Cave 


RHYIA MILLER, dental hygiene and comm. health 
Pembroke Lakes, Fla. 


REBECCA MINTON, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 


CATHY A. MITCHELL, office admin 
Bowling Green 


CHRISTOPHER R. MITCHELL, agriculture 
Clay 


DONNA MITCHELL, nursing 
Lewisport 


JEAN MITCHELL, elem. ed 
Owensboro 
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MARY L. MITCHELL, biology 


Louisville 


SHEILA MITCHELL, elem. ed. and exceptional child ed. 
Bowling Green 


JENNIFER MOLEN, psychology 
Somerset 


FAZOLLAH MONTAZER, civil engin. 
Louisville 


MELVA J. MONTGOMERY, legal sec. admin. 
Winchester 


GARY MOORE, speech 


Bowling Green 


JOHN A. MOORE, hist. and govt. 
Lexington 

MICHELLE L. MOORE, bio. and med. tech. 
Symsonia 

RUDOLPH MOORE, interior design 
Nashville, Tenn. 


TONIA C. MOORE, elem. ed. 
Louisville 


ROBERTA MOORMAN, tex. and cloth. merch. and retail man. 
Hardinsburg 


CORNELIA A. MORGAN, history 
Glasgow 


PAMELA J. MORGAN, dist. ed. 
Russellville 


CATHY MORRIS, computer sci. 
Louisville 


KENNETH E. MORRIS, journalism 
Bowling Green 


LESLIE MORROW, psychology 
Newburgh, Ind. 


KENNETT J. MORTON, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


ROBIN MOSELEY, recreation 
Franklin 


JAMES A. MOSS, photojournalism and Eng. 
Bowling Green 


ANTONIA M. MUDD, health care admin. 
Louisville 


LAURA L. MULLINS, elem. ed. 
Louisville 


JOSE L. MUNOZ FRANCO, agriculture 
Torreon, Roahuila 


JAMES D. MURPHY, business 
Bowling Green 


MICHAEL A. MURPHY, broadcasting 
Bowling Green 


LINDA K. MURRAY, advertising 
Bowling Green 


SUE A. MURRAY, rel. studies 
Augusta 


KAREN A. MURRY, office admin. 
Lacenter 


RICHARD L. MUSE, recreation 
Rinewville 

E. CRAIG MUSSELMAN, agriculture 
Louisville 


HENRY NAGEL IV, ind. tech. 
Louisville 


ALI A. NAJAFI, civil engin. tech. 
Ahwaz, Iran 


LAURA NATION, comm. health 
Owensboro 


BILL NEDVIDEK, bus. admin. and marketing 
Bowling Green 


THOMAS S. NEELY, chemistry 
Franklin 


PAUL NEFF, speech 
Hardinsburg 
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BECKY NEWBY, nursing 
Hopkinsville 


MARSHA NICHOLS, Spanish and sec. sci. 
Glasgow 


LIV NILSSEN, French 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


ALVA J. NIMS, computer sci. 
Dixon 


THOMAS J. NORD, speech comm. 
Dale, Ind. 


LISA NORRIS, spec. ed. 


Louisville 


KAREN NUNN, music 
Bowling Green 


SUSAN C. O’DANIEL, biology 


Louisville 


PATRICIA ODLE, nursing 
Hestand 


ANGELA OLDEN, govt. and soc. 
Louisville 


PATRICIA J. OLIVER, psychology 
Clarkson 


MICHAEL A. J. OMOTOSHO, hist. and govt 
Ibadan, Nigeria 


DIANE OSBORNE, agriculture 
Glasgow 


JOANE M. OSBORNE, nursing 
Bowling Green 


KAREN S. OSBORNE, ind. tech. 
Owensboro 


SUE OSBORNE, ind. tech. 


Bowling Green 


ELEANOR K. OVERBEY, medical records 
Calvert City 


KAREN OWEN, journalism and religion 
Princeton 


COBY OWENS, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 


ELMA PALMER, elem. ed. 
Cerulean 


TANA PALMER, history 
Scottsville 


PAULA PARDUE, interior design 
Bowling Green 


KANDY G. PARNELL, phys. ed. 
Hickman 


CHERYL A. PATERSON, biology 
Nashville, Tenn. 


BOBBY J. PATTERSON, comm. health 
Bowling Green 


LUCINDA PATTON, library sci. 
Eddyville 


JAMES W. PAULEY, psych. and speech 
Owensboro 


KEENAN PAWLEY, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


JENIFER K. PAYNE, accounting 
Owensboro 


MARY E. PAYNE, gen. bus. and sec. sci. 
White House, Tenn. 


MICHAEL C. PEAK, advertising 
Louisville 


SCOTT PELFREY, psych. and bus. man. 
Lexington 


VICKIE PENCE, office admin. 
Elizabethtown 


TONY K. PEPPER, comm. art 
Campbellsville 


KYLE PERKINS, accounting 
Corbin 
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PATRICIA B. PERKINS, elem. ed. 
Central City 


DONALD PERRY, art 
Greensburg 


STANLEY T. PETERIE, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 


DEBBIE PETERS, spec. ed. 
Greensburg, Ind. 


CANDACE J. PEYTON, math 


Evansville, Ind. 


DIANA PHELPS, elem. and spec. ed. 
Bowling Green 


CHUCK PHILLIPS, civil. engin. tech. 
Lewisburg 


KARIN M. PHILLIPS, interior design 
Blairs, Va. 


VICKI PHILLIPS, elem. and spec. ed. 
Falls of Rough 


JOAN J. PHILPOT, health ed. 
Tompkinsville 


DANIEL PICKERRELL, ind. tech. 
Jeffersontown 


DARELL R. PIERCE, bus. admin. 


Louisville 


EMILY G. PIERCE, elem. ed. 
Leitchfield 


P.J. POGUE, social work 
Fordsville 


ALBERT C. PORTER, geography 
Louisville 


AUDREY E. POST, journalism and hist. 
Radcliff 


CHERYL J. POTTER, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 


JOHN M. POTTER, agriculture 
Bowling Green 


JULIE POWELL, photojour. and psych. 
Richmond 


KEVIN L. POWELL, ind. tech. 
Clarkson 


SHERRILL POWELL, geology 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


CAROL PRECIOUS, spec. ed. 
Louisville 


EDDIE PRESTON, recreation 
Bowling Green 


DOUG PRICE, geology 


Owensboro 


KAREN R. PRICE, office admin. 
Louisville 


LIZ PRICE, bio. and chem. 
Owensboro 


RAMONA PYLE, medical sec. 
Hopkinsville 


SHARON K. RADFORD, bio. and chem. 
Burkesville 


SHEILA G. RADFORD, bio. and chem. 
Burkesville 


DIANE RAEF, geography 
Lexington 


THOMAS B. RAGLAND, bus. admin. 


Louisville 


LAVERNE RAGLIN, speech and broadcasting 
Versailles 


KIMBERLY J. RATCLIFF, interior design 
Rochester, Mich. 


BILL RECTOR, broadcasting 
Louisville 


AL REDMOND, recreation 
Vine Grove 
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JANETTE M. REED, public rel. 
Springfield 

STEVEN H. REED, theology 
Nashville, Tenn. 


DANIEL REETZKE, agribusiness 
Louisville 


ALAN L. REID, govt. and public rel 
Bowling Green 


LORETTA RENFROW, elem. ed. 
Caneyville 


PERRY D. REVLETT, health and safety 
Owensboro 


KAREN REXROAT, music ed. and elem. ed. 
Russell Springs 


DAN REYNOLDS, bus. admin. 
Scottsville 


MARCIA N. REYNOLDS, elem. ed. 
Garfield 


TONY A. RHEA, chemistry 
Bowling Green 


TONY G. RHOADES, biology 
Central City 


VICKIE A. RICHARDS, public rel. 
Columbia 


DANA J. RICKARD, chem. and bio. 
Owensboro 


SHERRY RIDDLE, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 


KEN RIDEOUT, public rel. 
Henderson 


Weight watcher 


WATER AND CHARTS measure body fat in one part of a figure improve- 
ment class. Dianna Hubbard, a senior nursing major from Louisville, watches 
a weight scale as she waits her turn to be immersed in water. 

Todd Buchanan 
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STANTON K. RIDEOUT, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 


SHERRI L. RIGGS, math and computer sci. 
Bowling Green 


BARRY A. RIGGSBEE, hist. and govt. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LARRY W. RIGSBY, religion and recreation 
Bondville 


ALICE M. RILEY, nursing 
Nazareth 


MICHAEL H. RISEN, accounting 
Greensburg 


ANN ROARK, elem. ed. 
Lafayette, Tenn. 


SANDRA ROBBINS, French 
Fordsville 


DIANE ROBE, dietetics 
Bowling Green 


CAIN E. ROBERTS JR., comm. art 
Bowling Green 


RUSSELL S. ROBERTS, public rel. and psych. 
Bowling Green 


KIRSTIE ROBERTSON, retailing 
Calhoun 


MARSHA L. ROBERTSON, math 
Murray 


WILLIAM L. ROBERTSON, agribusiness 
Jamestown 


BEN ROBINSON, bus. admin. 
Springfield, Tenn. 


CYNTHIA A. ROBINSON, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Evansville, Ind. 


LUCRETIA ROBINSON, phys. ed. 
Greenville 


KIM D. ROBISON, public rel. 
Louisville 


RONALD ROCCO, phys. ed. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RHONDA R. ROCK, med. sec. admin. 
Hardwville 


Kennel ration 


GANDALF, a sheepdog, takes his first bite of 
watermelon. Sherry Solomon, a special educa- 
tion major from Louisville, feeds the dog at the 
Interfraternity Council watermelon bust as Suz- 
anne Johnson, a physical education major from 
Indianapolis, Ind., holds the dog. IFC sponsored 
the watermelon bust on the Downing University 
Center field. The feast was open to all students. 
Robert W. Pillow 
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ALFRED L. ROGAN, recreation 
Gallatin, Tenn 


TONY ROSE, history 
Fairdale 


RHONDA C. ROUTT, recreation 
Hodgenville 


ROBERT K. ROWE, English 
Bonnieville 


KAREN ROY, med. sec. 
Russell Springs 


PATRICIA G. ROYAL, elem. ed. 
Bowling Green 


KATHLEEN A. RUBEY, bus. admin 
Fort Thomas 


REBECCA A. RUBINI, psych. and nursing 
Prospect 


MALINDA RUDD, recreation 
Salyersville 


NELSON B. RUE III, psychology 
Bowling Green 


BRIAN T. RUFF, government 
Louisville 


KATHLEEN A. RUGGLES, spec. ed. and elem. ed. 
Glasgow 


PAMELA J. RUSSELL, bus. admin. and German 
Gilbertsville 


STEPHANIE H. RUTLEDGE, interior design 
Crofton 


JANICE SANDEFUR, office admin. 
Beaver Dam 


SARAH SANDEFUR, speech and theater 
Bowling Green 
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STARLA SANDEFUR, dietetics, and institutional admin. 


Dawson Springs 


TAMANY T. SANDERS, social work 
Nashville, Tenn. 


MARK SCHAFTLEIN, marketing and econ. 
Louisville 


RONALD SCHILDKNECHT, mass comm. 
Louisville 


KARLA SCHLENSKER, home econ. ed. 
Milltown, Ind. 


MARCIA H. SCHULTE, bus. admin. 
Bellevue 


DONNA SCHUSTER, interior design 
Bowling Green 


RICK SCHUSTER, bus. admin. 
Cudahy, Wis. 


MARY K. SCHWAGER, spec. ed. and elem. ed 
Louisville 


CHERYL SCOTT, public rel. 
Columbia 


JANET S. SCOTT, home econ. ed. 
Pleasure Ridge Park 


LYNN SCOTT, psychology 
Albany 


MICHAEL L. SCOTT, dist. ed. 
Hardyville 


ROBERT F. SCOTT, agriculture 
Greensburg 


ROBERT W. SCOTT, computer sci. 
Cave City 


ROD SCOTT, philosophy 
Bowling Green 


MICHAEL R. SEARS, mass comm. 
Louisville 


PATRICIA SEARS, accounting 
Alvaton 


TIM SEARS, elem. ed. 
Somerset 
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MEG SELEMS, spec. ed. 
Montague, N.d. 


TIM SEMONES, civil engin. tech. 
Louisville 


DAVID I. SHADOWEN, biology 
Bowling Green 


NANCY SHAFFER, health care admin. 
Orlinda, Tenn. 


REGINALD G. SHANKS, geo. and chem. 
Rumsey > 


MARGARET L. SHARPE, animal sci. 
Harrodsburg 


LAURA SHAVER, social work 
Bowling Green 


PAMELA G. SHAVER, nursing 
Central City 


SHELIA SHELTON, elem. ed. 


Glasgow 


STEVEN R. SHELTON, chem. and bio. 
Scottsville 


BARBARA A. SHIELDS, phys. ed. and soc. 
Portland, Tenn. 


ALLEN SHIPP, ind. tech. 
Louisville 


DEBORAH R. SHOEMAKER, elem. ed. and early child. 
Russellville 


FREDA SHORT, elem. ed. 
Park City 


JAMIE SHORT, ind. tech. 
Louisville 


CHERYL A. SHRADER, mass comm. 
LaGrange 


JAY W. SHRODE III, managerial econ. 
Sebree 


HAL SHUNK, art 
Euclid, Ohio 


MARY B. SIDDENS, psych. and Spanish 
Bowling Green 


MARILYN E. SIDEBOTTOM, office admin. 
Bowling Green 


MARK A. SIEGFRIED, bus. admin. 
Fort Knox 


JANE SIMCOX, comm. art 
Washington, D.C. 


RHONDA SIMMONS, hist. and govt. 
Bowling Green 


TERRI SIMMONS 


Louisville 


LISANNE SIMMS, comm. disorders 
Springfield 


MARCY SIMONS, phys. ed. 
Evansville, Ind. 


DEBORAH G. SIMPSON, med. tech. 
Elizabethtown 


LISA SIMPSON, biology 
Glasgow 


SHEILA SIMPSON, recreation 
Alvaton 


CLAUDIA M. SIMS, social work 
Leitchfield 


CYNTHIA G. SINGLETON, interior design 
Owensboro 


WILLIAM E. SKELLIE, ind. tech. 
Bowling Green 


JERRY D. SKIPWORTH, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


SUZETTE M. SKOLKA, govt. and rec. 


Plainfield, N.J. BSN 
MILA M. SLEDGE, agriculture a ae | i 
Alvaton i boy \ # 
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CLAY M. SMALLEY JR., dist. ed. 
Springfield 


BARBARA J. SMITH, bus. admin. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


CHERRY K. SMITH, home econ. ed. 
Mt. Hermon 


DONNA J. SMITH, comm. health 
Louisville 


EILEEN SMITH, elem. ed. 
Bremun 


GREG R. SMITH, ind. tech. 
Edmonton 


LANA L. SMITH, elem. ed. 
Columbia 


LIBBY SMITH, recreational therapy 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


PAULA A. SMITH, sociology 
Cottontown, Tenn. 


PHILIP D. SMITH, religion 
Scottsville 


RENEE SMITH, biology 
Chrisney, Ind. 


DAN SMITHHISLER, arch. draft. tech. and build. const. tech. 
Harper, Kansas 


LAURA G. SNAPP, information systems 
Mattoon, Ill. 


JOHN L. SNEAD, history 
Louisville 


MILTON R. SNEED, broadcasting 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CHERYL SOLOMON, spec. ed. 
Louisville 


BOBBY M. SPEAKMAN, comm. art 
Hodgenville 


JONATHAN SPROUSE, theater 
Bowling Green 


BRIGGS P. STAHL, accounting 
Rockfield 


DAVID A. STANLEY, accounting 
Mayfield 


MARY STARKS, health care admin. 
Oakland, Cal. 


PAM STEAGALL, psych. and French 
Hodgenville, Tenn. 


JULIE STEELE, social work 
Nashville, Tenn. 


JEFF STEGNER, bus. man. 
Louisville 


BARRY STEPHENS, hist. govt. and geo. 
Owensboro 


CONNIE STEPHENS, elem. ed. and early child. ed. 
Owensboro 


CONNIE J. STEPHENS, elem. ed. and early child. ed. 
Center 


KRISANN STEPHENS, accounting 
Pellville 


DEBRA K. STEVENS, speech and theater 
Memphis, Tenn. 


KATHY STEVENS, spec. ed. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


JUANITA S. STEVENSON, leaming and behavior disorders 
Louisville 


GREG STICKLER, civil engin. tech. 
Louisville 


JANET STINSON, spec. ed. 
Scottsville 


PRISCILLA STINSON, nursing 
Franklin 


EDDY R. STOCKTON, biology 
Albany 
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KAREN STOKES, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Greenville 


TERESA STOLL, French and Spanish 
Franklin 


ROBERT STONER, Spanish and journalism 
Pineville 


SHEA STRADER, psychology 
Greenville 


MARK STRANEY, ind. tech. 
Brandenburg - 


DENISE STURGEON, elem. ed. and music 
Horse Cave 


KAREN M. SULLIVAN, advertising 
Louisville 


STEVE SUMMERS, civil engin. tech. 
Russellville 


DEBORAH S. SUTTLE, elem. ed. and psych. 
Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


MAURICE L. SWAIN, mass comm. 
Louisville 


KELLEY A. SWALLOW, comm. disorders 
Owensboro 


GREGORY D. SWANSON, environmental sci. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


MARION TABOR, elem. ed. 
Hopkinsville 


TERRI L. TAPP, dist. ed. 
Henderson 


TERRI TARRANTS, elem. ed. 
Drakesboro 


CARLOS TATUM, biology 
Central City 


TIM TATUM, music ed. 
Henderson, Tenn. 


DENISE C. TAYLOR, speech 


Bowling Green 


GREGORY D. TAYLOR, elec. engin. tech. 
Bowling Green 


IVY E. TAYLOR, accounting 
Bowling Green 


MICHAEL A. TAYLOR, hist. and govt. 
Calloway 


NEIL TAYLOR II, accounting 
Munfordville 


SANDRA K. TAYLOR, therapeutic rec. 
Georgetown 


STEVEN TAYLOR 


Centertown 


SUSAN K. TAYLOR, public rel. and bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 


ALLEN TAYS, government 
Bowling Green 


DEE TEATER, interior design 
Bowling Green 


KELCIE J. TEFFT, biology 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


JOANETTE TENGELSEN, sociology 
Macon, Ga. 


ELIZABETH A. TERRELL, comm. art. 
Louisville 


SUE J. TERRY, elem. ed. 
Elizabethtown 


BARRY THARP, ind. arts ed. 
Munfordville 


JON THEUERKAUF, psych. 
Evansville, Ind. 


GENA THIES, phys. ed. 
Alexandria 


CYNTHIA L. THOMAS, art ed. 
Rockfield 


DEBORAH A. THOMAS 


Madisonville 


PETER A. THOMAS, bio. and ind. tech. 
Louisville 


SCOTT G. THOMAS, ind. arts ed. 
Rockfield 


STEPHEN J. THOMAS, finance 
Bowling Green 


TIMOTHY A. THOMAS, phys. ed. 
Portage, Ind. 


‘The Spanish connection 


Instead of dancing to the Bee Gees in a local 
disco, this summer, sophomore Johnnie Holtz 
was learning the latest dance steps in Spain. 

The Spanish like disco, she discovered. 
“They really like the Bee Gees and John 
Travolta.” 

But, the Spanish have a different beat, she 
said. “Every time we went to discos, they would 
watch us and try to dance like us.” 

Although Holtz danced, toured and made 
friends in Spain during August, her main 
project was going to school. Along with 45 stu- 
dents from Philadelphia, Penn., she attended 
classes in Madrid. 

“The main thing that a foreign country did 
for me was show me what a fantastic country 
the United States is. She said she realized “what 
a free form of government” America has, and 
“what a high standard of living we have.” 

Politics is a “hot subject” in Spain. There is 
more unrest and terrorism than there is here, 
she said. 

“Aug. 2, the day my group arrived in Madrid, 
there was a bombing at both the Madrid 
International Airport and in a very widely used 
restaurant downtown. Many people were 
killed as a result.” 

Terrorist squads walked everywhere, with 
fingers on the triggers of their machine guns, 
ready to fire, she said. “It was kind of spooky.” 

Holtz lived without modern American con- 
veniences she took for granted here. “Washing 
machines were almost non-existent,” she said. 
She hand-washed her clothes on a porcelain 
scrubbing board and hung them on a balcony 
to dry. 

“Ice and freezers don’t even exist, unless it’s 
in a classy place.” Cold drinks are a rarity, ex- 
cept for beer or soft drinks. While in a “classy” 
restaurant in southern Spain, she ordered iced 
tea. The waiter brought her hot tea. “I told him I 
ordered it iced. He got very upset and was in- 
sulted. But he brought it iced anyway.” 

A “Burger Rey,” which is Spanish for 
“Burger King,” was one of the only American 
fast-food restaurants in Spain. It was similar to 
our Burger King, she said, except a “Whopper” 
cost about $3 and was served with beer or wine. 

Along with the higher hamburger prices, the 
Spanish pay $3 to $4 for a gallon of gas. Few 
people own cars, since it is so expensive. They 


do have excellent public transportation, she 
said. “Everything is very accessible, so they 
walk, take a bus or take the ‘Metro,’ which is a 
subway.” 

Air-conditioning and television are almost 
non-existent in Spain. “If you have one (a 
television), it's played loud enough for the 
whole block to know you have one,” she said. 

Neighbors across the street from her “Resen- 
dencia Tagaste,” which is comparable to an 
apartment house, had a television, she said. “It 
was so loud that we could go out on our 
balcony, and sit and watch it through the win- 
dow and hear everything that was going on. 

“T had a blast. It was neat to visit all the dif- 
ferent cities and meet the Spanish people, but 
the main purpose of my trip was to study the 
Spanish language,” Holtz said. 


Holtz attended school six days a week, with 
four hours of classes each day. She had a con- 
versation class, a composition class and two 
grammar classes. Learning 100 new words, 
writing one or two compositions, reading two or 
three chapters in grammar and writing a speech 
for composition would take up about eight 
more hours of her day. 

In Spain they serve espresso coffee in tiny 
cups, but it’s equal in strength to about three or 
four cups of American coffee. “The coffee over 
there was the only thing that kept me going,” 
she said. 


Sandy Kinsner 0 


TO KEEP IN SHAPE Johnnie Holtz says she prefers skating 
to jogging. Holtz skates around Downing University Center. 
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ALFREDA G. THOMPSON, comm. art 
Hopkinsville 


BETTY THOMPSON, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Bowling Green 


CATHY THOMPSON, health and safety 
Monticello 


ELAINE THOMPSON, home econ. ed. 
Lebanon 


MARK A. THOMPSON, engin. physics > 
Drakesboro 


STEWARTSON C. THOMPSON, accounting 
Leitchfield 


STEVE O. THORNTON, economics 
Bowling Green 


SHARON THURMAN, elem. ed. 
Franklin 


MICHAEL TIGUE, accounting 
Henderson 


SHERREE TIPTON, geography 
Merrillville, Ind. 


TINA TOLIVER, public admin. 
Bowling Green 


LAURIE TRAVIS, psychology 
Nashville, Tenn. 


GEORGE S. TRIGGS, govt. and econ. 


Louisville 


STEVEN TUCKER, biology 
Bowling Green 


DAVID TURNER, advertising 
Henderson 


LEE A. TUSSEY, comm. health and occ. safety and health 
Catlettsburg 


GAIL VAN BUSSUM, elem. ed. 
Henderson 


GATHA J. VANCE, elem. ed. 
Glasgow 


PHIL VANCE, pre-physical therapy 
Bowling Green 


VALERIE L. VAN EATON, public admin. 
Bowling Green 


JUDY C. VAN MILLIGEN, interior design 
Bowling Green 


FRANCES A. VICK, social work 
Greenville 


WALTER G. VICK, bus. admin. 
Olmstead 


TERRI J. VINCENT, nursing 
Brownsville 


BRIAN A. VOELKER, rel. studies 
Louisville 


JOYCE VOLLMER, phys. ed. 
Fort Mitchell 


DEBI WADE, public rel. 
Owensboro 


STEPHEN WAGGONER, social studies 
Leitchfield 


JEAN WAGNER, agriculture 
Jeffersontown 


MARK S. WAGONER, agriculture tech. 
Greenville 


Overshadowed 


LATE AFTERNOON SUNSHINE casts its shadow into the 
stairwell of Academic Complex. Teresa Combs, a senior tex- 
tile merchandising major from Beaver Dam, walks to class 

Todd Buchanan 
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JAMES D. WALKER, health care admin. 
Barbourville 


DONNA G. WALL, interior design 
Owensboro 


MIKE L. WALLACE, performing arts 
Kingston Springs, Tenn. 


BARRY R. WARD, elec. engin. tech. 
Miamisburg, Ohio 


CARLOTTA WARE, comm. health - 
Henderson 


DOUGLAS A. WATHEN, accounting 
Owensboro 


BEV WATSON, broadcasting 
Leitchfield 


JACKIE WATSON, bus. admin. 
Gamaliel 


KAREN A. WATTS, comm. health 
Lexington 


ROSSAN WATTS, interior design 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


TERRY W. WEASE, geography 
Burns City, Ind. 


RICK B. WEBB, health care admin. 
Bowling Green 


RONALD WEBB, speech pathology 
Bowling Green 


TINA M. WEBER, nursing 
Sturgis 


PATRICK V. WEDDING, bus. admin. 
Bowling Green 


PAULA WELLS, music ed. 
Rockfield 


CYNTHIA S. WENDT, managerial econ. 
Bowling Green 


GARY L. WEST, ind. tech. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


WILLIAM T. WEST, accounting 
Bowling Green 


LAURA M. WHALEN, advertising 
Greensboro, N.C. 


KATHERINE WHEAT, elem. ed. 
Auburn 


CAROL J. WHEELER, home econ. ed. 
Lamb 


WILLIAM E. WHELAN JR., hist. and econ. 
Louisville 


TIM A. WHISENHUNT, arch. draft. 
Bradley, Ark. 


RAY WHITE, ind. tech. 
Bowling Green 


PHYLLIS WHITSON, elem. ed. 
Greenville 


MEREDITH L. WILKINS, ind. tech. 
Bowling Green 


ANGELA R. WILLIAMS, recreation 
Bowling Green : 


GILES WILLIAMS, government 
Evansville, Ind. 


JIMMY L. WILLIAMS, mass comm. and health ed. 
Green Cove Springs, Fla. 


JUDY WILLIAMS, office admin. 
Glendale 


NANCY A. WILLIAMS, dist. ed. 
Louisville 


SHERMAN A. WILLIAMS, bio. and nursing 
Bowling Green 


TIMOTHY L. WILLIAMS, phys. ed. and biology 
Franklin 


LINDY WILLINGHAM, nursing 
Henderson 
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BETTY G. WILLOUGHBY, accounting 
Scottsville 


DEBORAH WILMORE, interior design 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


DEBBIE WILSON, elem. ed. 
Radcliff 


ELIZABETH W. WILSON, sociology 
Mayfield 


VICKI WIMBS, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


JOSEPH L. WIMSATT, mech. engin. tech. 
Louisville 


RICHARD A. WIMSATT, photojournalism 
Bowling Green 


DANA WINSTEAD, tex. and cloth. merch. 
Madisonville 


TERESA A. WITHERS, dietetics and institution admin. 
Hardyville 


REBECCA M. WITT, geophysics 
Bowling Green 


DAVID WITTEN, agriculture 
Vine Grove 


TAMMIE J. WITTY, elem. ed. 
Glasgow 


JEANNE K. WOODALL, office admin. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


JEFFREY G. WOODCOCK, bus. admin. 


box = | Leitchfield 
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Gosoo: NANCY WOODS, health and safety 
Garfield 


JUDY A. C. WOODWARD, biology 
Auburn 


LEE A. WOOLDRIDGE, ind. tech. 
Louisville 


KRIS WORTHINGTON, nursing 
Bowling Green 


DONNA L. WRIGHT, government 
Louisville 


TONA WRIGHT, gen. bus. and sec. sci 
Greenville 


HAROLD YANKEY, music ed. 
Jeffersontown 


EDDIE YATES, civil engin. tech. 
Hopkinsville 


BRONNA YEAST, social work 
Harrodsburg 


DOUGLAS YOECKEL, accounting 
Bowling Green 


BEVERLY A. YOUNG, recreation 
Hopkinsville 


DEBRA S. YOUNG, music and elem. ed. 
Auburn 


JAMES A. YOUNG, civil. engin. tech. 
Paducah 


JIMMY E. YOUNG, dist. ed. 
Adolphus 


JUDY A. YOUNG, interior design 
Hartford 


MICHAEL D. YOUNG, biology 
Bowling Green 


VERONICA E. YOUNG, bus. admin. 
Louisville 


LINDA YOUNKIN, journalism 
Louisville 


MARIA S. ZABORONAK, government 
Louisville 


DAVID F. ZILLER, psychology 
Highland, Ind. 


JESSICA A. ZIMMERMAN, marketing 
Bowling Green 
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An apartment of their very own — that’s an option juniors gain 
with class standing. : 

A number of things, Victor Quan, a junior from Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, said, can help in making the decision to move to an 
apartment. 

“You get your own room, a private shower and a lot more 
freedom and quiet,” he said, even though the physical education 
major lives with two others. 

But parking is probably the worst problem, Quan said after 
his first semester off-campus. 

“You have to get up every morning and find a parking space.” 

Although juniors do not have to live in the dorms, only 50.3 
percent — 807 of 1,606 — choose to live off-campus. 

Pat Lewis, a junior clothing and textiles major from Fort Camp- 
bell, decided to stay in her dorm and has lived harmoniously 
with three different roommates. 


“We are both two people and are aware of each other's feelings,” 


she said of her roommate this year, adding that “open-minded- 
ness” is a key word to living with strangers. 

“You've got to respect each other,” junior Jeff Hollis, a business 
administration major from Clearwater, Fla., said. 

“We're adults,” he added. “Most people are at least 18 when 
they go to college. 

“Heck, if you don’t know what’s going on by then, you'll never 
know.” O 


ABOLORAHIM ABBASNEZHAD, Bowling Green 
JUDY ABNEY, Calhoun 

ROBYN L. ADAMS, Louisville 

ALI ALBORZI, Louisville 

KERRY ALLEN, Cadiz 

VIVIAN M. ALLEN, Sebree 

LOUIS B. ALLGEIER II, Jeffersontown 

ANN E. ALLGOOD, Louisville 

VICTORIA ALLISON, Russellville 


MONICA JO ALVEY, Bowling Green 
JUDY AMBS, Owensboro 

RANDY ANDERSON, Gamaliel 
LORRAINE ANDREWS, Gallatin, Tenn 
TONIA ANTHONY, Gallatin, Tenn 
KEVIN ANTLE, Russell Springs 

RUTH ANTLE, Russell Springs 
MICHAEL A. AOUN, Florissant, Mo. 
SALAH ASHUR, Tripoli, Libya 


TIM ATZINGER, Louisville 

DONNA AULT, Dayton, Ohio 

STACEE BAHLER, Bowling Green 
VICTORIA L. BAINES, Jeffersonville, Ind 
SHARON GAIL BAINS, Hartford 

JANE BAIRD, Utica 

SHERRY BALLARD, Louisville 

PHILIP W. BARNETT, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY BARRON, Henderson 


MILDRED NANCY BASHAM, Hawesville 
GINA G. BATES, Morgantown 

JUDY BEARD, Hartford 

ARCHIE BECK, Russellville 

KEVIN BECKMAN, Bowling Green 
REBECCA BELL, Bowling Green 
ROBERT BELL, Edmonton 

STAN BELL, Allansville 

KITTY BENNFIELD, Clarkson 


DOUGLAS M. BERG, Jamestown, N.Y. 
RALPH BERGMANN, Louisville 
TAMMY BERRY, Franklin 

MARY BERST, Brandenburg 
THOMA.S BESHEAR, Dawson Springs 
DEBORAH BEST, Owensboro 
REBECCA BICKERS, New Castle 
JOY BILLINGSLEY, Glasgow 
BEVERLY BISHOP, Glasgow 


CHARLES A. BLAIR, Columbus, Ohio 
BILL BLINCOE, Owensboro 

STEVE BOEHM, Louisville 

JOE BOLLINGER, JR., Louisville 
JOYCE M. BOONE, Bowling Green 
TERESA BORDERS, Shelbwille 
TOM BOTKIN, Bowling Green 
BETTY A. BOWLES, Hopkinsville 
JOSEPH BOWLING, Bowling Green 


ALLISON BOYD, Nashville, Tenn 
RICHARD A. BOZARTH, Hartford 
MELINDA F. BOZE, Bethpage, Tenn. 
JULIE A. BRADFORD, Bowling Green 
STEVE BRANDON, Rome, Ga 

RITA C. BRANSCUM, Russell Springs 
BECCA BRESLER, Owensboro 
BURCH BREWER, Portland, Tenn 
PAMELA BREWER, Portland, Tenn 
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Lisa Roberts 


THEATER FACULTY MEMBER Pat Taylor, waits at the door to greet parents and students and 
watches as freshmen Malaby Byrd and Wendell Lewis, both from Lexington, move into North Hall. 
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WILLIAM A. BRISCOE, Louisville 
JIMMY BRITE, Bowling Green 

PAM BRODARICK, Louisville 
VIRGINIA A. BROTHERS, Bardstown 
JUDITH L. BROWN, Prestonsburg 
MARY E. BROWN, Brandenburg 

PAM BROWN, Owensboro 

PAULA BROWN, Tompkinsville 
RICHARD M. BROWN, Bowling Green 


ROBERT L. BROWN, Franklin 
ROBIN K. BROWN, Shelbwille 
SERITA C. BROWN, Beaver Dam 
JIMMIE BROWNFIELD, Smiths Grove 
MARY L. BROWNING, Lebanon 
SANDY BRUCE, Hopkinsville 
GEORGE V. BRYANT, Harrodsburg 
JIM BUCKNER, Franklin 

MARIE E. BUNCE, Louisville 


DAN BURBACH, Dickewille, Wis 
KIMBERLY J. BURDEN, Hartford 
DENNIS BURKE, Elizabethtown 
JOHN BURKITT, Portland, Tenn 
CAROLE A. BURNS, Bowling Green 
BILLY J. BUSBY II, Radcliff 

RICKY BUSH, Austin 

DONNIE C. BUTLER, Harned 
ROBIN BUTLER, Louisville 


KIMBERLY BYRAM, Russell Springs 
CARMELA CALAFIORE, Berlin, Conn 
STEPHEN L. CALLIS, Cottontown, Tenn 
ELIZABETH CALLOWAY, Louisville 

CARRIE CAMBRON, Louisville 

REBECCA L. CAMPBELL, Winchester 

TONY CANNON, Morgantown 

JORGE M. CARDENAS, Sogamoso, Colombia 
JUAN M. CARDENAS, Sogamoso, Colombia 


AVA M. CARLOTTA, Florence 

JEFF B. CARMAN, Hendersonville, Tenn 
BILL CARNEY, Hendersonville, Tenn 
ANN CARTER, Glasgow 

KATHLEEN LEE CARTER, Owensboro 
PAM CARTER, Glasgow 

PATRICIA G. CARTER, Hawesville 
PHILLIP CARTER, Munfordville 
STEVEN A. CARTER, Hardinsburg 


RHONDA K. CARY, Marrowbone 
TERRIE CASTLE, Albany 

RUSS CAUSEY, Bowling Green 
SHARON D. CELSOR, Cincinnati, Ohio 
JOHNNIE L. CESSNA, Island 

JULIE CHAMBERS, Owensboro 
VIVIAN CHAMBERS, Morganfield 
DEBRA R. CHANDLER, Calhoun 
LAURA CHATARI, Louisville 


KATHY M. CHATELAIN, Louisville 
DORIS E. CHERRY, Springfield, Tenn 
JOAN CHRIST, Pittsburgh, Pa 
MARTHA CHRISTIE, Greensburg 
BECKY CLARK, Monticello 
LISA D. CLARK, Greensburg 
VICTORIA L. CLARK, Louisville 
JOE CLAYTON, Louisville 
NORA CLEEK, Adolphus 


SANDRA W. CLEMENTS, Tompkinsville 
ANGELA D. COCKRELL, Oakland 
KATHIE COFFEY, Monticello 

TINA O. COLBURN, Calvert City 
ROSALYN Y. COLE, Louisville 
TUWANDA COLEMAN, Cadiz 
MARYBETH COLES, Bowling Green 
HOLLIS COLLIER, LaFayette, Ga 
STEPHANIE M. COLLINS, Louisville 


JAMES COMBS, Pineville 

RITA D. COMER, Bardstown 

RITA CONNELL, Naperville, Ill 

JIM CONWAY, Louisville 

ELIZABETH COOK, Bowling Green 
JANET L. COOK, Central City 

CHRIS COPAS, Dayton, Ohio 
JOESEPH D. COPPAGE, Bowling Green 
JANE R. CORNELIUS, Russellville 


SHERRY CORNELL, Pembroke 
SHAWN COSMAN, Louisville 

MERA S. COSSEY, Cadiz 
TIMOTHY L. COTTINGHAM, Sebree 
JOE COTTRELL, Bonnieville 
SUSAN COTTRELL, Upton 

FELICIA A. COUCH, Nashville, Tenn 
KIM M. COUSINEAU, London 
LYNN COWAN, Elizabethtown 


YVONNE COWLES, Bowling Green 
MIKE CRANE, Bowling Green 

STEVEN CRAVEN, Louisville 

KEVIN CRAWFORD, Louisville 
LTANYA A. CRAWFORD, Tompkinsville 
RANDY CRAWFORD, Franklin 
CHERIE L. CRUM, Jeffersontown 
SHERREE CRUM, Louisville 

MARLA CURRY, Horse Cave 


VICKIE CURTIS, Beaver Dam 
CINDY DAMER, Glen Ellyn, Ill 
TERESA DAUSE, Bolingbrook, III 
KIM S. DAVIS, Horse Cave 

LISA DAVIS, Tompkinsville 
BONNIE DAY, Falls of Rough 
SHIRLEY J. DAY, Belton 
SANDRA J. DEAREN, Louisville 
MARCIA K. DEARMOND, Auburn 


ANITA DECKER, Bethesda, Md 

JOHN DELLER, Bowling Green 

JAMES M. DICKSON, Cave City 

SHARON K. DILLARD, Louisville 

TERRI DILLON, Glasgow 

CAROLYN DINGUS, Roxana 

OANH CHAU DO, Bardstown 

BECKY DOLAN, Louisville 

ANGELA S. DOSSETT, Henderson 375 
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SHEILA DOTSON, Canewille 

JOANN DOUGLAS, Bowling Green 
JANICE DOWELL, Webster 

LISA DOWNING, Gamaliel 

JAMES B. DRIVER, Boiling Springs, Tenn 
LYNN DRIVER, Goodlettsville, Tenn 
SHANNON DUCHENOIS, Tell City, Ind 
TERRI L. DUNCAN, Edmonton 

STEVEN DUNLEAVY, Owensboro 


MELODY DURHAM, Dundee, Ill 
EMEL DURU, Ankara, Turkey 
CYNTHIA L. DYER, Mohawk, Tenn. 
HAROLD DYMOWSKI, Flint, Mich. 
CATHY D. EDEN, Gallatin, Tenn 
JENNIFER, M. EDLIN, Louisville 
BRUCE K. EDWARDS, Eminence 
CINDY K. EISENBEIS, Bowling Green 
KATHI ELLIOTT, Winchester 


PAM ELROD, Valley Station 

KEVIN EMBRY, Louisville 

LISA EMMICK, Leuwisport 

TODD ENGEL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
NANCY ESKRIDGE, Hardinsburg 
RITA ESKRIDGE, Bowling Green 
NAN L. EVERSON, Jacksonville, Fla 
SUSAN C. EZELL, Utica 

MICHAEL R. FAIN, Louisvllle 


TERRIE FAIRCHILD, Henderson 

THOMAS C. FARMER, Hendersonville, Tenn 
CHRISTINE FAULCONER, Gallatin, Tenn. 
ROBIN L. FAULKNER, Ferguson 

CONNIE FELTY, Henderson 

DEBBIE FERGUSON, Horse Cave 

KEVIN E. FIELDS, Louisville 


CARL S. FILIP, Wescosville, Pa. ja \ ee = (iy, ot 
PAUL T. FISH, Connersville, Ind & — ‘ ; 4 Vo . iw q 
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ROGER FITZPATRICK, Lexington 

MARY A. FORBES, Edmonton 

LAURA A. FORD, Louisville 

BILL FORT, Cadiz 

KELLY FOSTER, Brandenburg 

CYNTHIA FOX, Louisville 

MARCIA J. FREDERICK, West Jefferson, Ohio 
N. ELISE FREDERICK, Trenton 

LESLIE FREELS, Cadiz 


SANDRA FRENCH, Bowling Green 
PHILLIP D. FRIZZELL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SHIRLEY FULKERSON, Louisville 
SIEGRID A. FULKERSON, Louisville 
ROBERT FUNKHOUSER, Danville 

KATHY FUTRELL, Cadiz 

JOSE GALVIS, Bogota, Colombia 

ROCKY GAMBLIN, Nortonville 

JAMES K. GARDNER, Beaver Dam 


P.K. GARMON, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
GARRI GARRISON, Leitchfield 

JANET R. GARY, Morgantown 

MARLA GARY, Bowling Green 

LINDA GAST, Louisville 

ROBERT A. GATES JR., Nashville, Tenn 
GAYNEL GAYNOR, Hawesville 

KERRY D. GEARY, Louisville 
PRISCILLA D. GEORGE, Lexington 


JACK GERUGHTY, Tompkinsville 
DARIUSH GHAFOORI, Bowling Green 
CONNIE GIBSON, Hodgenville 
JAMES L. GIBSON, Brownsville 
JAMES P. GIFFORD, Bowling Green 
KATHY GILES, Frankfort 

DENICE GILLUM, Bowling Green 
le 
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MARCIA GILMER, Louisvi 
DAVID M. GIVAN, Valley Statio 


SUZANNE GIVENS, Gallatin, Tenn. 
DAVID A. GLASPIE, Louisville 
CATHY GOETZ, Jeffersontown 

JEANNE L. GOLDEN, Louisville 
FELIPE GOMEZ, Laureles, Colombia 
KATHY GONCALVES, Miami, Fla 
SARAH J. GOOD, Huff 

DAVID GOODRUM, Greenville 
JAN GOODRUM, Franklin 


ANNE E. GORMAN, Hopkinsville 
RHONDA GOSSETT, Summer Shade 
KEVIN GRACE, Dunmor 

WENDELL V. GRANT, Elizabethtown 
EMMA D. GRAY, Vine Grove 

JOHN GREEN, Bardstown 

DALE GREENWELL, Henderson 
MELANIE GREER, Louisville 

DON A. GRIFFIN, Providence 


JOHN GRIGSBY, Cadiz 

AMY GRIMM, Fort Thomas 

TED GUERRANT, Louisville 

STEVEN B. GUESS, Cadiz 

JENNIFER E. GUILL, Cottontown, Tenn. 
BETTY B. HADLEY, Clarksville, Tenn. 
PAULA HAFFNER, Louisville 

MELISSA HAGANS, Lexington 

FRANK HAGERMAN, Bowling Green 


CINDY HALBRITTER, Mt. Washington 
PATRICIA L. HALCOMB, Radcliff 
DAVID A. HALE, Owensboro 

GARY HALL, Bowling Green 

GIAN HALL, Henderson 

NANCY HALL, Glasgow 

TERRY HAM, Hendersonville, Tenn 
KEVIN HAMILTON, Brandenburg 
RITCHIE HAMM, Bowling Green 


MARY K. HANCOCK, Louisville 
JANET HANSON, Hartford 
FREDERICK L. HARBISON, Edmonton 
RICKY P. HARDESTY, Shelbwille 
SUSAN D. HARMON, Bowling Green 
KANDACE J. HARPER, Fredonia 

LISA J. HARPER, Columbia 

BRENT HARRIS, Bowling Green 
MATTHEW HARRIS, Louisville 
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Buying a class ring was once an exciting and 
important decision. The ring was a symbol of 
accomplishment. It was a sign of status. 

Few college students today, however, even 
consider ordering a ring. With gold and silver 
sending the prices soaring and a general loss 
of interest in the rings themselves, the class 
ring has lost its status. 

“] doubt if I buy one,” Cornelia Stockton, a 
junior interior design major from Glasgow, said. 
“Tl just wear my high school ring.” 

Cost was one reason Stockton said she 
would not buy a ring. “Plus it doesn’t mean that 
much any more,” she said. “Nobody talks about 
college rings. In high school it was the big thing. 
From the time you were a freshman, you 
couldn’t wait to order one.” 

Louisville freshman Carol Blackwell, 
however, said she would “probably get one.” 

“It will be something to show my kids, to 
have for memories,” she said. “I probably won’t 
wear it very long, but it will be neat to have in 
my jewelry box for my kids to look at.” 

Buddy Childress, university stores director 
and manager of the College Heights 
Bookstore, said the cost of college rings has in- 
creased. “A medium-size 10-karat man’s 


college class ring would have cost approx- 
imately $122 in January of 1979, but would sell 
today for $189,” he said. 

In addition, a woman’s 10-karat ring today 
costs ahout $92 compared with $72 a year ago, 
Childre ss said. 

The credit toward a new ring that a student 
would receive by trading in an old gold or silver 
class ring has also risen. 

Dr. Michael Morgan, assistant economics 
professor, said the gold and silver price rise will 
affect products that contain the metals, but 
should not affect prices in general. 

Area jewelry store managers reported varied 
policies in regards to the gold price fluctuations. 

One manager said his store adds a surcharge 
to most gold purchases depending upon the 
daily gold price. 

Other managers said their stores sell the gold 
and silver products at the price marked when 
the product arrives. 

With the meaning attached to the rings 
lessening, and the prices continuing to climb, 
most students are content to wear their high 
school ring. 

Robin Faulkner 
and Margaret ShirleyO 


TAMI HARRIS, Franklin 

CAROL A. HARTLAGE, Elizabethtowr 
TERRI HATFIELD, Henderson 
CHRISTOPHER M. HAVRILEK, Hopkinsville 
CARL D. HAWES, Owensboro 

TERRI HAWKINS, Vine Grove 

STEPHEN HAYNES, Huff 

TRICIA HAYNES, Midway 

MARCIA HAYS, Bowling Green 


KAREN M. HEAD, Bowling Green 
JEANNA HECK, Stockton, N.J 

ALAN E. HEIN, Bowling Green 

TOM HEINZE, Glenview, III 
DEBORAH A. HELTON, Danville 
SARA HEMINGWAY, Utica 
CARMEN HENDERSON, Georgetown 
DEBBIE HENDERSON, Morgantown 
LORETTA HENDERSON, Franklin 


SUSAN W. HENINGER, Columbia 
MARILYN A. HENNING, Hawesville 
MARY J. HENSLEY, Munfordville 

BOB HEPNER, Utica, Mich 

TORI HERMANN, Lexington 

LISA A. HERRICK, Louisville 

C. HILTON HICKERSON, Bowling Green 
MARY D. HICKS, Loretto 

LISA HILDEBRANDT, Harrodsburg 


MARK D. HILL, Louisville 

THERESA K. HILL, Hanson 

DAVID HIMMELHEBER, Commack, N.Y 
DEBBIE HITRON, Louisville 

KEN HOBSON, Hopkinsville 

KATHY HODGES, Columbia 

ROBERT HOFF, Mason, Ohio 

DONNA HOLDER, Bowling Green 
WANDA S. HOLDER, Westmoreland, Tenn 


KENNETH R. HOLLAND, Hendersonville, Tenn 
CATHY A. HOOTS, Columbia 

BEVERLY S. HOOVER, Glasgow 

RICKY HOUCHIN, Brownsville 

KIM E. HOULTON, Rock Island, !!! 

GAIL HOUSTON, Bowling Green 

THOMAS D. HOWARD, Lewisport 

ALLEN HUDSON, Hartford 

KENNETH HUDSON, Louisville 


VIVIAN HUDSON, Bowling Green 
DARREL HUFF, Olaton 

JACQUE HUGHES, Adairville 
KELLY HUGHES, Tulsa, Okla 
MICHAEL D. HUGHES, Hopkinsville 
ROSE M. HULLETT, Ferguson 
LINDA HUMPHREY, Louisville 
LISA HUNN, Lexington 

FLOYD HUNSAKER, Henderson 


MARK HUNTER, Connersville, Ind 
ALAN HURT, Summer Shade 
KAREN G. HUSK, Lewisport 
RICKEY HUSK, Hawesville 
DAVID HUTCHISON, Columbia 
TIMOTHY IRSON, Bowling Green 
WANDA D. IRVIN, Bowling Green 
DAWN JACKSON, Georgetown 
JEFF JACKSON, Franklin 


College gold—there’s no rush 


Crystal Cunningham 


WITH THE COST of gold up as high as $850 an ounce, 
some students sold their old class rings for a profit. Silver and 
gold prices kept others from buying a college ring. 
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Juniors 


JILL A. JACKSON, Bowling Green 
KEVIN JACKSON, Smiths Grove 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Waren, Mich 
TIMOTHY R. JAGGERS, Cub Run 
MARLA JAMES, Glasgow 

RHONDA JARBOE, Louisville 
ANTHONY A. JARRELL, Cincinnati, Ohio 
MARLA G. JARVIS, Greenville 

RHONDA JENT, Franklin 


BERTIL G. JOHNSON III, Hendersonville, Tenn 
JILL JOHNSON, Franklin 

JOYCE M. JOHNSON, West Palm Beach, Fla 
MARGARET M. JOHNSON, Guthrie 

NANCY M. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
ANGELA M. JOINER, Franklin 

EVELYN JONES, Madisonville 

JUDY JONES, Bowling Green 

PERRY A. JONES, Burlington 


V. SHARRON JONES, Smiths Grove 
LISA JORDON, Ekron 

MARGARET C. JUKES, Hazard 

ZUHAIR ARIF JWEIHAN, Amman, Jordan 
KARL N. KAPOOR, Franklin 

KEVIN KAST, Tell City, Ind 

THOMAS B. KECK, Bowling Green 
JOHN KEELE, Louisville 

SUSAN M. KEITH, Hodgenville 


CHARLES T. KELLY, Bowling Green 
THERESA KELLY, Greensburg 
AUDREY L. KELSO, Madisonville 

MIKE KEMPER, Gary, Ind 

PAULA KEOWN, Smiths Grove 
RHONDA KERR, Williamstown, NJ 
DAVID L. KESSINGER, Bowling Green 
ALICA KIGER, Nicholasville 

KAZUE KIKUCHI, Yokohama City, Japan 


RENEE KINCAID, Owensboro 
SHEILA ANN KINGERY, Eighty Eight 
KEVIN KINNAMON, Louisville 
LAETITIA KIWIET, Riverside, Ill 
PAUL KOSS, Springfield, Tenn 
LEESA KRAMPE, Owensboro 
JEANNE KRUWELL, Clarksville, Tenn. 
DOUGLAS B. KUHN, Louisville 
VICTOR LACOUR, Beaver Dam 


CINDY LADD, Hopkinsvi 
PATRICIA R. LAINE, Louisvi 
CLIFTON B. LAKE, Fordsvi 
KATHY LAM, Miami Springs, Fl 
LEE LAMB, Central City 

DAWN LAMPERT, Jasper, Ind 
ALISA K. LANCASTER, Louisville 
JAMES LANE, Harrodsburg 
JOHN LANE, Wilmington, Ohio 


On) 


GENTRY LARUE JR., Lexington 
JACQULYN J. LAWLESS, Bowling Green 
GLEN LAWRENCE, Scottsville 

KEN M. LAWSON, Henderson 
ROBERTO LEDESMA, Quito, Ecuador 
NANCY LEHN, Louisville 

BARBARA LEVERIDGE, Bowling Green 
CHERYL S. LEWIS, Madison, Ga. 

LISA C. LEWIS, Bowling Green 


TEDDI LEWIS, Vandalia, Ohio 
JENNIFER LIERLEY, Clarksville, Tenn 
J. SHELDON LIGHTSY, Louisville 
STEVEN D. LINDSEY, Glasgow 
WILMA LOGSDON, Munfordvi 
REGINIA A. LOWERY, Louisville 
MELISSA LYLES, Lewisport 
SANDRA K. LYNN, Owensboro 
SUSAN MABRY, Hopkinsville 


eo 


CAREY L. MAGEE, Mt. Vernon, Ill 
JENNIFER MAGGARD, Canmer 
GREGORY L. MAJORS, Louisville 
BETH J. MALLAY, Russellville 
MONA L. MAPLE, Beaver Dam 
DAVE MAPLES, Elkmont, Ala 
SONJA A. MARTIN, Madisonville 
BECKY MATLOCK, Burnside 
MICHAEL H. MATTHEWS, Guston 


DENNIS L. MATTINGLY, Owensboro 
MIKE MATTINGLY, Bardstown 

JOEL MAYHUGH, Morgantown 
SHARON MAYHUGH, Bowling Green 
BETTY J. MAYNARD, Guston 

BELVIA C. MCCANDLESS, Glasgow 
ERIN MCCARTHY, St. Louis, Mo 
MARY L. MCCLARNON, Gallatin, Tenn. 
MARY L. MCCLEESE, Vanceburg 


CHARLES D. MCCLOUD, Bowling Green 
GLENDA MCCRORY, Louisville 

SHAWN MCCULLOUGH, Edgewood 
STEPHEN G. MCCULLUM, Hodgenville 
BRYANT MCDONALD, Hodgenville 
KEITH MCDONALD, Winchester 

KATHY MCDONOUGH, Owensboro 
VICKI MCELROY, Bowling Green 
PEGGY J. MCGOWAN, Russell Springs 


ELIZABETH J. MCKENZIE, Louisville 
TIM MCKENZIE, Russellville 
KENNETH MCKINNEY, Morgantown 
LAURA MCKINNEY, Harrodsburg 
AUDREY P. MCLEAN, Radciif! 
STACY MCMAHAN, Louisville 
DEBRA G. MCWHORTER, Albany 
RAYMOND MEECE, Russell Springs 
JIM MEFFORD, Bowling Green 


BECKY MEGUIAR, Portland, Tenn 
BECKY MERIDETH, Louisville 
MATTHEW MILBURN, Louisville 
BRENT L. MILLER, Sonora 

DARLA MILLER, Alvaton 

DEBRA D. MILLER, Somerset 

J. ROBERT MILLER, Cincinnati, Ohio 
KATHLEEN MILLER, Louisville 
NANCY J. MILLER, Louisville 
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VICKY L. MILLER, Bowling Green 

LORRAINE A, MITCHELL, Radcliff 

JOY MOLDEN, Somerset 

G. PATRICK MOLLOY, Bowling Green 

MARY LEE MONROE, Elizabethtown 
THERESA L. MONTGOMERY, Russell Springs 
ANGELA L. MOORE, Nashville, Tenn 

DAYNA LEIGH MOORE, Madisonville 
SANDY MOORE, Louisville 


SALLY MORGAN, Bowling Green 
JEFFREY MORRIS, Louisville 
JOE MORTON, Jefferstown 
LYNFERD R. MORTON, Louisville 
ALEX MOSLEY, Flint, Mich 
LINDA MOTES, Greenville 
W. HOWARD MOUDY, Wilmington, Del 
JEFFREY MUNROE, Nassau, Bahamas 
MARK A. MURRAY, Bardstown 


TANA S. MYRICK, Salem 
DEBBIE NAGEL, Louisville 
MARY NAKASHIGE, Pars, Tenn 

JEFFREY NASH, Bowling Green 

MARGARET NEAL, Hendersonville, Tenn 
THOMAS L. NEDVIDEK, Bowling Green 
TANYA NELSON, Maysville 
MARK F. NEWMAN, Owensboro 
MARK S. NEWSOM, Hopkinsville 


CHOKECHAI NGANTHAVEE, Bowling Green 
LAURA A. NIEMANN, Louisville 

LYNN S. NUNN, Cave City 

ELIZABETH J. O'DONNELL, Bowling Green 
HEATHER D. O'DONNELL, Bowling Green 
CHERYL R. O'DONOVAN, Naperville, II! 
OLUFUNKE ODUKOYA, Lagos, Nigeria 
CHIKE ONYEJEKWE, Enugu, Nigeria 

DOUG OVERFIELD, Nashville, Tenn 


CHRIS OWEN, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA OWEN, Bowling Green 
JACQUELINE E. OWEN, Burkesville 
LOIS M. OWEN, Hardinsburg 
WILLIAM R. OWEN JR., Hardinsburg 
KAMIL H. OZGENEL, Ankara, Turkey 
RICKEY D. PAGE, Columbia 
SHANNON PANAGOS, Owensboro 
CHARLES P. PARKER, Russellville 


KELLY PARKER, Bowling Green 
ANNETTE PARNELL, Columbia 
JOHN P. PARSONS, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH A. PARTAIN, Hopkinsville 
ROBERT S. PATE, Lewisport 

TONY PATRIARCA, Bowling Green 
NANCY PATTERSON, Upton 

MARK PAYNE, Lewisport 

BRENDA C. PEARSON, Beechmont 


DOUG PEARSON, Bowling Green 
ELISABETH S. PECK, Versailles 

TONY PELASKI, Waverly 

STEPHEN D. PENN, Louisville 

VICKIE PENNINGTON, Louisville 
TAMELA PENROD, Utica 

SARAH J. PEPPER, Brandenburg 
CYNTHIA J. PERKINS, Horse Cave 
LAURIE PERSHING, Germantown, Tenn 


CECILIA PETETT, Tompkinsville 
GREG PHELPS, Beaver Dam 

LARRY PHILLIPS, Blairs, Va 
SHELLEY L. PHILLIPS, Casselberry, Fla 
BONNIE PICKERILL, Elizabethtown 
KENNETH PICKETT, Russell Springs 
DWAYNE PIERCE, Leitchfield 
RICHARD A. PIERCE, Leitchfield i 
MONICA A. PIKE, Payneville if 


DINO PINEROLA, Toms River, N.J i 
MARK PITCOCK, Marrowbone K! 
JOYCE PLANTINGA, Cottontown, Tenn. 
JUDY PLANTINGA, Cottontown, Tenn 
RICHARD S. POLAK, Irondequolt, N.Y. 
ALICIA POLSON, Glasgow 

STARLA K. POOLE, Hopkinsville 
CATHY POPP, Richmond, Va 

GREG POWELL, Boonville, Ind 


MIKE PRATHER, Jeffersontown 
BARBARA J. PRICE, Louisville 
PAM PRICE, Louisville 
THOMAS J. PRICE, Liberty 
SHARI PRINCE, Louisville 
DAWN PURSLEY, Glasgow 
DAVID A. PYLES, Columbia i 
VICTOR QUAN, Calgary, Alberta, Canada iit 
JANET RADER, Louisville 


LYDIA RAGLIN, Harlan iw 
ANITA K. RAMSEY, Bowling Green \ 


VICKIE C. RAMSEY, 


DEBBIE RAY, Good’ 
TERRY REAGAN, Al 


Adairville 
ettsville, Tenn. 
vaton 


JANET REAS, Elizabethtown 
ROBERT REDMON, Louisville 
PAM M. REECE, Bowling Green 
RON REES, Corbin 


TERRI REID, Hawesville 
JOANN REINERT, Elgin, Ill 

PHIL RENFROE, Highland, Ind 
SHARON RESCH, Bowling Green 
DAVID R. REXROAT, Bowling Green 
OZANDAL REXROAT, Russell Springs 
LES REYNOLDS, Fern Creek 
SHARON REYNOLDS, Owensboro 
KATHY RICH, Dundee, | 


PAM RICHARDSON, Lewisport 
JEFF RIDDLE, Madisonville 
CAROL RIDER, Upton 
STEPHEN RIGGS, Calhoun 
SHEILA RILEY, Owenton 
STEVE RILEY, Bowling Green 
TAMMY RIPPY, Springfield, Tenn 
MARIA RITCHIE, Brandenburg 
SHEALIA RITCHIE, Bowling Green 
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Juniors 


MARK L. RITTER, Belleville, Ill 

JOYCE L. ROBBINS, Evarts 

PATRICIA ROBERTS, Louisvi 

MARK ROBERTSON, Louisvi 

SUSIE ROGERS, Beaver Dam 
RONALD D. ROSE, Bowling Green 
THOMAS J. ROSS, Jeffersonville, Ind 
WESLEY RUBLE, Shelbwille 
BARBARA RUCKRIEGEL, Jeffersontown 


CYNTHIA D. RUSH, Madisonville 
MICHAEL J. SABO, Hebron, Ind 
PAMELA SACKS, Louisville 

MICHI SAGRAVES, Owensboro 
NANCY SALATO, Columbia 

SCOTT SALLEE, Shelbwille 
CHARLES SANDERS, Casey Creek 
JENNIFER SANDERS, Elizabethtown 
SCOTT A. SANDERS, Owensboro 


MARSHA SANNER, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
BARBARA A. SAURER, Fisherville 
JANET SCHLAUGHENHAUPT, Louisville 
DANNY SCHMIDT, Louisville 

ANDREW J. SCHMITT, Louisville 
SHARON M. SCHMITTOU, Cadiz 
VOLICE SCHOFIELD, Evansville, Ind 
CAROL SCHWEGMAN, Richmond, Ind 
THOMAS C, SCOTT, Gallatin, Tenn 


KIMBERLY A. SEABOLT, Round Hill 
GREGORY C. SEATON, Canewill 
MITCH SETTLE, Owensbor 

CATHY SETTLES, Mt. Washingtor 
DEBORAH C. SEYMOUR, Islan: 
MAUREEN K. SHANAHAN, Leitchfie 
SORY W. SHANNON, Hopkinsvil 
RHONDA SHARP, Louisvil 

GLORIA D. SHAW, Paducal 


ST>ormaasaon 


ELIZABETH A. SHEARER, Somerset 
LISA SHEEHAN, Ajax, Ontario, Canada 
TERESA SHELLEY, Summer Shade 
MISSY SHELTON, Vienna, Va 
KATHLEEN B. SHERRERD, Clinton, NJ 
GERALD C. SHILTS, Irvington 

JANICE SHINNICK, Lexington 
MARGARET SHIRLEY, Columbia 
LAURA L. SIDWELL, Albany 


DENNIS SIMMONS, Bowling Green 
KAREN K. SIMMONS, Bowling Green 
VIVIAN SIMMS, Nortonville 

CLARK SIMPSON, Fort Mitchell 
ROBERT M. SIMPSON, Bowling Green 
STEVEN K. SINCLAIR, Columbia 
KAREN S. SKAGGS, Bowling Green 
ROY P. SKAGGS, Elizabethtown 
ROBERT SKIPPER, Mt. Washington 


DONALD B. SKIPWORTH, Greenville 
DONNA SLOAD, Owensboro 
CARSON SLOAN, Raleigh, N.C 
BRENDA R. SMITH, Fort Campbell 
DAVID SMITH JR., Williamsburg 
DENNIS M. SMITH, Bowling Green 
ERICHA SMITH, Glasgow 

KELLY J. SMITH, Louisville 

LISA SMITH, Glasgow 


MARK F. SMITH, Simpsonville 
MICHAEL S. SMITH, Louisville 
SABRENA D. SMITH, Cave City 
SHAUNE SMITH, Brandenburg 
SHELLEY SMITH, Birmingham, Ala 
SUSAN SMITH, Williamsburg 
LINDA SNELSON, Louisville 

BETH SNYDER, Bowling Green 
EXUM L. SOMERVILLE, Louisville 


KEN SOUTHGATE, Lexington 

LA DONNA SPAIN, Hopkinsville 

ROSS SPEARS, Alvaton 

NANCY SPECK, Sebring, Ohio 

SUELLYN SPIEGELMAN, Memphis, Tenn. 
BRENDA STARKS, Elizabethtown 

LINDA A. STARNES, Bowling Green 
JOHN G. STEPHENSON, Burkesville 
JOEY R. STEVENSON, Leitchfield 


GERRY L. STEWART, Bowling Green 
KEVIN M. STEWART, La Center 
REBEKAH A. STEWART, Louisville 
RON STEWART, Central City 
STEPHANIE STEWART, Brownsville 
DALE B. STILL, Dayton, Ohio 
CORNELIA STOCKTON, Glasgow 
LEE STOLL, Fairfield, lowa 

DENA STONE, Central City 


RICHARD STONE, Henderson 

SHARON L. STONE, Louisville 

SUE L. STONE, Bowling Green 

JOHN E. STORY, Mt. Sterling 

JANET STOTTS, Hardwille 

ELIZABETH S. STOWERS, Louisville 
CHARLES W. STRADER JR., Bowling Green 
J. KEVIN STRADER, Carbondale, III 
KAREN STUART, Drakesboro 


FREDERICKA STURDIVANT, Maysville 
CATHY L. STUTEVILLE, Sonora 
REBECCA SUITER, Bowling Green 
SUSAN SUTER, Nashville, Tenn 
SHARON TABOR, Hopkinsville 
DEBBIE TACKETT, Bon Apua, Tenn 
JENNY B. TALBOTT, Burkesville 

PAT TALLEY, Bowling Green 

LISA TAPP, Henderson 


BILL TAYLOR, Scottsville 
BRENDA J. TAYLOR, Central City 
GINA L. TAYLOR, Lexington 
JEFFERY R. TAYLOR, Central City 
LAWANA L. TAYLOR, Rockport 
WILLIAM P. TAYLOR, Lewisport 
DAVID W. TENCH, Bowling Green 
JANE TERRELL, Louisville 

BECKY THOMAS, Louisville 
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Juniors 
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SANDRA THOMAS, Willingboro, N.J 
SHARON THOMAS, Owensboro 

SONJIA THOMAS, Gracey 

JANET THOMPSON, Bonnieville 
CHRISTOPHER P. THORNTON, Owensboro 
PEGGY THORNTON, Louisville 

DAVID G. TICHENOR, Calhoun 

JAMES E. TICHENOR, Owensboro 

BRAD TILFORD, Leitchfield 


Eyesore 


RACING AROUND FOUNTAIN SQUARE, participants in 
a Bowling Green bank’s Challenge 500 Roller Skate Race 
push for the lead. Joey Simpson, a junior recreation major 
from Hawesville, was one of three Western students in the 
event. Simpson was injured when he was tripped during the 
250-meter race. He was given the $100 first-place prize 
because of the incident, but was not declared the official win- 
ner, Fraternity brothers treat one of Simpson’s wounds. 


FA a TS 


anal 


Lewis Gardner 


Roger Sommer 
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Juniors 


BRAD TODD, Sonora 

ROBIN G. TOLL, Central City 

HAL W. TOOMEY, Bowling Green 
DWIGHT TRABUE, Bowling Green 
KEVIN TRAUGHBER, Paducah 
BRAD TRAVIS, Beaver Dam 
DEBBIE TRAVIS, Tompkinsville 
JANE TRIBBLE, De Land, Fla 
RODNEY TRUGMAN, Hopkinsville 


CYNTHIA TUCKER, Owensboro 

KAREN TUCKER, Russell Springs 

RICKY A. TUGGLE, Mt. Sherman 

SAMUEL P. TUGGLE III, Germantown, Tenn 
PAT TURNER, South Union 

ERNEST N. UGOCHUKWU, Bowling Green 
ROBIN UPTON, Greensburg 


MELISSA A. UTLEY, Madisonville 
DAVID H. VANCE, Paducah 

JACK VANDERCOOK, Hendersonville 
DAVID VEECH, Loretto 

RONNIE L. VEECH JR., Bardstown 
LEA A. VESSELS, Louisville 

LYNNIE VESSELS, Louisville 


MARK A. VICK, Russellville 
PATRICIA D. VICK, Olmstead 

JOEL VINCENT, Eva, Ala 

NANCY VINCENT, Hendersonville, Tenn 
LINDA VISE, Benton, III 

SUZANNE VOGT, Louisville 

CYNTHIA WADDINGTON, Scottsville 


MARSHA J. WADE, Summershade 
NORMAN L. WADE JR., Louisville 
JAMES W. WALKER, Louisville 

JOE WALTERS, Greensburg 

KENNETH D. WALTERS, Bowling Green 
TOM WAMPLER, Louisville 

KIM WARD, Owensboro 


SIDNEY C. WARE, Louisville 

TERI WARNER, Centerville, Ohio 
ZOE WASHINGTON, Louisville 
THOMAS WEAKLEY, Utica 
ELIZABETH L. WEBB, Bowling Green 
JILL WEBB, Lindsewille 

CINDI WEBSTER, Warsaw 


GENEVA G. WELLS, Kettle 

JUDITH K. WELLS, Albany 

SHARON R. WELLS, Loveland, Ohio 
DEBBY WEST, Nortonville 

BEVERLY J. WESTERMAN, Springfield, Va 
REX WETHERILL, Cincinnati, Ohio 

MARY E. WETHINGTON, Owensboro 


RUTH A. WHEAT, Bardstown 
ALFRED H. WHEELER, Bowling Green 
DANA WHEELER, Owensboro 
RHONDA WHITAKER, Frankfort 
ANNA M. WHITE, Louisville 
MARJORIE C. WHITE, Owensboro 
META C. WHITE, Scottsville 


PEGGY WHITE, Franklin 

RITA WHITE, Leitchfield 

RUSSELL E. WHITNEY, Glasgow 
SCOTT WIGGINTON, Louisville 
GEORGIA WIGHTMAN, Owensboro 
LEE WILDMAN, Bedford, Ind 

ANN WILKINSON, Stanford 


MARK WILKINSON, Bowling Green 
GINGER WILLIAMS, Lakeland, Fla 
RANDY N. WILLIAMS, Tompkinsville 
SCOTT L. WILLIS, Louisville 
TAMMY WILLIS, Morgantown 

BOB WILLS, Owensboro 

DEBBIE WILSON, Nashville, Tenn 


ELIZABETH D. WILSON, Edmonton 
LINDA WILSON, Bee Springs 

MARY A. WILSON, Bowling Green 
TAMRA L. WILSON, Columbia 
DOROTHY K. WIMSATT, Owensboro 
DIANA WINLOCK, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER L. WITT, Glasgow 


PAM WOHLLEB, Louisville 

FRANKIE WOOD, Bowling Green 

JO ANN WOODARD, Bowling Green 
LILLIE M. WOODARD, Russellville 
VERONICA A. WOODARD, Adainille 
KAREN WOODBURN, Madisonville 
LINDA WOODSON, Nashville. Tenn 


TONYA WOODWORTH, Cincinnati, Ohio 
PAUL E. WOOTTEN, Seaford, Del 
MARGARET L. WURTMAN, Princeton 
JACQUELINE B. WYATT, Smiths Grove 
PATRICIA L. WYATT, Nebo 

JAY A. YALE, Bowling Green 

VICKIE YEVINCY, Powderly 
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CATHERINE A. YOUNG, Clarksville, Tenn 
KIM YOUNG, Bowling Green 

MARK YOUNG, Alvaton 

ANNE ZACHARI, Anchorage 

KATHI ZIEGLER, Louisville 

MARY B. ZINSIUS, Louisville 

ANN R. ZOELLER, Louisville 

GREG ZOELLER, Louisville 

PATRICK D. ZOELLER, Louisville 


Dog food 


A DOG PASSING by the Gamma 
Sigma Sigma bake sale gets a cookie 
from Debbie Coots, an Allenville junior. 
Coots was managing the booth. 
Proceeds went to Big Brothers. 


a my 
John Rott 
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It took some Western students one, two, even three semesters to 
earn those 30 hours that make a sophomore. They returned after 
their first hectic year — moving out in May, only to move back three 
months later. 

Bowling Green sophomore Beth Bailey didn’t have that 
problem. 

Because she lived only a few blocks from campus on Normal 
Drive, last year she lived at home. 

This year the biology major decided to get away, even a short 
distance away to the campus, she said, and her parents agreed. 

Even so, most sophomores, 50.9 percent, do live off-campus. A 
comparison of housing and enrollment figures showed that only 
1,158 of 2,358 sophomores lived in the residence halls — even 
with the mandatory housing requirement for freshmen and 
sophomores. 

Bailey said she enjoyed living on the fourth floor of Gilbert Hall 
with her Alpha Delta Pi sisters but would probably move back 
home again because it’s cheaper and she can study more. 

David Legler, a meteorology technology major, lived on campus 
his first year, so he knew to bring the comforts of home. 

“I kind of skimped early in the semester and started going home 
and bringing back the things I needed,” he said. 

The Louisville sophomore said he moved to North Hall from the 
20th floor of Pearce-Ford Tower and found his new residence hall 
friendlier. Perhaps, he said, it was because of North’s smaller size in 
comparison to the 26-story tower. 


CHARLES ABRAMS, Louisville 
DEBRA ADAMS, Louisville 
SUSAN ADCOCK, Owensboro 
YEMISI S. ADEYEMI, Ikeja Lagos. Nigeria 
KHODR AKKARI, Tripoli, Lebanon 
KEVIN ALDRICH, Lakewood, Cclo. 

KARI ALDRIDGE, Glasgow 

MURL ALDRIDGE, Boonville, Ind 
JORGE ALEMPARTE, Vinade! Mar. Chile 


=! 


ANITA ALEXANDER, Bowling Gree 
MOSTAFA ALI-AKBAR-BEIK, Tehran, Irai 
MELANIE ALLBRIGHT, Edmonto 
JIMMY ALLEN, Hopkinsvi 

JULIE ALLEN, Cloverpo 

TIMOTHY W. ALLEN, Harrodsbu 

KIM ALLEY, Russellvi 

MYRA ALVEY, Cub Ru: 

JOHN ARNEY, Frankli 
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KAREN ARNOLD, Owensboro 

CINDY ATWELL, Hardwille 

JACK W. AUGUSTY, Downers Grove, Ill 
WESLEY AYMETT, Alvaton 

JEANETTE BACON, Hopkinsville 
DENISE BAKER, Henderson 

CONNIE BALE, Louisville 

DARRELL W. BALL, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY BALL, New Liberty 


KELLEY J. BARBOUR, Huntington. W.Va 
JULIE BARNHART, Wheaton. Ill 

BRETT BARRETT, Alvaton 

CARL BARRIGA, Los Gatos, Calif 
BARBARA BARRY, Louisville 

TEMA BARTLEY, Summer Shade 

MARK BATES, Central City 

KAY BEAN, Benton, Ill 

LISA A. BEATY, Albany 


VALERIE BEDWELL, Green Brier. Tenn 
CHARLIE BEELER, Spring Lick 

LISA A. BEELER, Louisville 

SHARON BELL, Albany 

TIM BELL, Albany 

REGINA BELT, Smithland 

PERI BENNETT, Louisville 

CHARLES BENTLEY, Gamaliel 
ARTHUR BERRY, Louisville 


SHEILA BERRY, Scottsville 
WALTER BERRY, Louisville 
GREG BERRYMAN, Mt. Sterling 
NICK BERRYMAN, Versailles 
LYNNE BICE, Owensboro 
CHERYL BICKETT, Bardstown 
MARK BILLER, Louisville 

KIM BIRDSONG, Cadiz 
TERESA BIVINS, Greenville 


MARC BIZER, Ft. Knox 

ELLA BLAINE, Louisville 

KEITHA BLAINE, Philpot 

PAULA BLANTON, Frankfort 

MOHAMAD J. BOKAR, Ahwaz, Iran 

MONICA BOLAN, Louisville 

TIMOTHY A. BOLLENBECKER, Harrisburgh, N.C 
JANET K. BORCHELT, Franklin, Tenn 

BRENDA BOWLEY, Owensboro 
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Bob Skipper 
UNLOADING was made easier with shopping carts and with the help of friends. Jene Hayes, a 
sophomore nursing major from Nashville, Tenn., gets another armload from Mike Fox, a sopho- 
more advertising major also from Nashville. Hayes was moving into Poland Hall. 


SUSIE BOYD, Glasgow 
RANDY BRACEY, Green Brier, Tenn 
BETH BRACKETT, Madisonville 

KIM L. BRADEN, Evansville, Ind 

NINA Y. BRADLEY, Fort Campbell 
LESA BRADSHAW, Greensburg 
JAMES J. BRADY, Louisville 
DEBORAH BRANDES, Newark, Del 
DONNA L. BRANHAM, Summer Shade 


MARGARET E. BRESLER, Owensboro 
TERESA BREWINGTON, Bowling Green 
CHARLES T. BRIGHT, Kokomo, Ind 
THERESE BRILEY, Cottontown, Tenn 
DONNA BRISTOW, Benton 

GIGI BRITT, Bowling Green 

JUANITA R. BRITT, Smiths Grove 
WILMA BROCK, Warbranch 

JUDY BRODERICK, Louisville 


CHRISTY BROOKS, Franklin 

MIKE BROTHERS, Centra! City 

JOEL D. BROUGHTON, Scottsville 

ALICIA BROWN, Henderson 

JOANNA BROWN, Lebanon 

WILLIAM J. BROWN, Franklin 

PAMELA BRUCHAS, Hendersonville, Tenn 
TIMOTHY J. BRUEGGEMANN, Fort Wright 
JIM BRUMFIELD, Wilmore 


KAREN BRYAN, Brandenburg 

JIM BRYANT, Franklin 

PAUL BRYANT, Owensboro 

TIM BRYANT, Columbia 

JACKIE BRYCE, Smiths Grove 
BILL BUCKBERRY, Bowling Green 
BOB BUCKLEY, Louisville 

SUE BUHAY, Marietta, Ga 
FRANCINE R. BULLE, Glasgow 


FELIX M. BUNTON, Woodbum 
LORRI BURDEN, Echols 

DONNA BURDITT, Lewisburg 
KIMBERLY J. BURNS, Owensboro 
WILLIAM BURNS, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH L. BURRES, Leitchfield 
VALERIE BURROWS, Pensacola, Fla 
BRYANT BUTLER, Bowling Green 
TEMISHA BYBEE, Horse Cave 


MALABY M. BYRD JR., Lexington 
TERESA C. CAIN, Fairbom, Ohio 

SUSAN E. CAMPBELL, Versailles 

VICKI CANNADY, Vine Grove 

GALE E. CARMAN, Philpot 

HOWARD R. CARPENTER, Bowling Green 
TAMMY S. CARSON, Bowling Green 
LORETTA G. CARTER, Tompkinsville 
ROBERT L. CARTER, Glasgow 


RUSS CARTER, Falls Church, Va 
TOM P. CARTER, Tompkinsville 
LEE K. CARWELL, Bowling Green 
KATHRYN L. CASH, Louisville 
CINDY CATE, Valley Station 
VICKY CATHEY, Louisville 

KIM CECIL, Philpot 

MICHELLE CECIL, Owensboro 
KIM CESSNA, Central City 


TAMMY L. CHAMBERS, Newport 

TAYLOR CHASTEEN, Auburn 

DAN CHERRY, Franklin 

VANESSA CHILDRESS, Cub Run 

GAIL CHRISTOFFERSON, Bay Village, Ohio 
CAROL D. CLARK, Bardstown 

CAROL P. CLARK, Nashville, Tenn 
CHARYL A. CLARK, Beaver Dam 

LINDA CLARK, Portland, Tenn 


LINDSAY CLARK, Lewisburg 
SADIE K. CLARK, Danville 
RONALD CLAXTON, Bardstown 
RICHARD CLEMONS, Kenton, Ohio 
KAY CLENDENIN, Bellevue, Wash 
TERRY A. CLINARD, Adairville 
TERESA COCKREL, Canewille 
JACKIE L. COFFEY, Glasgow 
PATTY COKER, Bowling Green 


VICKI COLLIER, Tell City, Ind 
FRANK G. COLLINS, Bloomfield 
MARTHA COMBS, Pineville 
KENDRA COMPTON, Bowling Green 
MARY CONKLIN, Nashville, Tenn 
GEORGE A. CONNER, Middletown, N.J 
REBECCA CONNER, Smiths Grove 
STACIE CONRARDY, Park Ridge, III 
PHYLLIS CONSTANS, Bowling Green 


JAMIE CONTI, Louisville 

TONY E. CONYER, Adolphus 
BRUCE COOMES, Owensboro 
SHELIA COOPER, Bowling Green 
MARGARET T. COOTS, Franklin 
PATRICIA A. COOTS, Finchville 
CATHY CORRELL, Paris 

LAURA L. CORUM, Louisville 
MATT COSTELLO, Louisville 


CINDY K. COTTRELL, Bonnieville 
CINDY COWAN, Clay 

AVA COWLES, Bowling Green 
CHERYL COWLEY, Elizabethtown 
CAROL COX, Greenville 

SUSAN CRAIG, St. Joseph, Ill 
SHEILA CRASK, Owensboro 

JOHN E. CRIDER, Greenville 
DENICE CROCKER, Bowling Green 


PENNY D. CROSS, Albany 

DIANE R. CROWELL, Bowling Green 
JON CRUMBIE, Central City 

KATHY CRUZ, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
CHRIS CUNDIFF, Greenville 

PHILIP C. CUPPY, Louisville 
CHARLES A. CURNEAL, Madisonville 
ELAINE CURTIS, Westmoreland, Tenn. 
KATHY CUTLIFF, Bowling Green 
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DEBORAH L. DAIGLE, Henderson 
LAURA DAUGHERTY, Elizabethtown 
TOM DAUGHERTY, Nicholasville 
LINDA G. DAVIDSON, Elkton 
JAMES L. DAVIS, Burkesville 

LISA DAVIS, Paris 

MICHELLE DAVIS, Louisville 
TERYL DAVIS, Morgantown 

LESA K. DEAN, Hopkinsville 


JAMES R, DELK, Albany 

STEVE DELPH, Bartow, Fla 

ANITA DEMUTH, Louisvi 

MARGARITA DEPUY, Armuelles Chiriqui, Panam: 
BRIAN DETRING, Morganfield 

STEVEN DICK, Evansville, Ind 

CINDY DILLARD, Franklin 

DIANE R. DILLMAN, Columbus, Ind 

JOANNA DOBBS, Franklin 
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SHONNA L. DODSON, Bardstown 

LINDA L. DONO, Nashville, Tenn 
DENNIS DORRIS, Orlinda, Tenn 
BENJAMIN H. DOWNING, Bellbrook, Ohio 
JULIE D. DOWNING, Fountain Run 
RANDLE D. DRAFFEN, Beaver Dam 
KATHY DREIER, Evansville, Ind 

GLENN E. DREXLER, Louisville 

FELICIA DUNLAP, Campbellsville 


CATHY D. DUNN, Oakland 
NANCY B. DUNN, Louisville 
PAMELA J. DURHAM, Greensburg 
ROONEY A. DURRETT, Greensburg 
PATRICIA DWYER, Morgantown 
AMY DYE, Newburgh, Ind 

PAT DYER, Harned 

VICKIE EAST, Hopkinsville 

GINA EASTON, Bowling Green 


CHRIS E. BERHARD, Evansville, Ind 
BOBBI J. EDGAR, Bowling Green 
ROBERT A. EDGING, Bardwell 

MEL T. EDMONDS, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH A. EDRINGTON, Louisville 
PAMELA K. EDRINGTON, Louisville 
AMY J. EDWARDS, Bowling Green 
CLAUDIA EISENMANN, Cadiz 
ROBIN EKMAN, Louisville 


DIXIE ELAM, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
MICHAEL F. ELLIOTT, Aubum 
ERNEST L. ELLIS, Franklin 
MICHAEL K. ELMORE, Clarkson 
DANIEL B. ELVERS, Mayfield 
JOE EMBERTON, Bowling Green 
JANE E. ENGLAND, Edmonton 
MARILYN K. EPISON, Whitesville 
SORETTA ESKRIDGE, Hartford 


MARJORIE L. ESTES, Anchorage 
MARILYN F. EVANS, Owensboro 
ROBERT E. FAIRCHILD, Henderson 
WILLIAM H. FANE, Bowling Green 
MONICA FARGEN, Louisville 
BAHMAN FATHEDDIN, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL FEENY, Covington 

TINA FIELDS, Morgantown 

RHONDA FIRQUIN, Columbia 


TRUDY FLEENOR, Bowling Green 
KIM FLEMING, Greenville 

DONNA FLOYD, Shelbwille 
DONNA L. FOSTER, Columbia 
MICHAEL FOX, Nashville, Tenn 
SARAH FOX, Elkton 

CATHY FRANCIS, Louisville 
KAREN FRANCIS, Indianapolis, Ind 
KEVIN FRANKE, Evansville, Ind 


REBECCA A. FRENCH, Owensboro 
MONA FRIZZELL, Beaver Dam 
SHEILA L. FRUECHT, Doraville, Ga 
CAROLINE FRYMAN, Lawrenceburg 
DAVID FULKERSON, Calhoun 
RANDY FULKERSON, Owensboro 
LISA A. FULLER, Cadiz 

TERRE B. GABLE, Bowling Green 
STEVEN R. GAGE, Jenkins 


AMY GALLOWAY, Lexington 
SUZANNE GALLOWAY, McDaniels 
JAMES W. GARDIS, Mentor, Ohio 
JEFFERY S. GARMON, Scottsville 
KAREN GARNETT, Clarendon Hills, Ill 
MARY GARRETT, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM GAUTIER, Henderson 
CHERYL L. GIBBONS, Cave City 
THELMA V. GILBERT, Central City 


TAMMY GILLIAM, Louisville 

DAVE GIRAID, Bay City, Mich 

PATTIE GLIDEWELL, Albany 

CRYSTAL L. GOLD, Cadiz 

LARRY GOODIN, Shepherdsville 

LISA GOSSETT, Cave City 

REBECCA J. GOTT, Scottsville 

TAMMY GOURLEY, White House, Tenn 
DEBI GRAHAM, Evansville, Ind 


JEANNE GRANT, Bowling Green 
DONNA GRAVES, Louisville 

GREGORY B. GRAVES, Rochester, Minn 
JEFFERY R. GRAVES, Scottsville 

PAT GRAVES, Hopkinsville 

JANICE L. GREEN, Sacramento 

NANCY GREEN, Sacramento 

GREG GREENE, Louisville 

ROBERTA S. GREENE, Owensboro 


WANDA L. GREENE, Lawrenceburg 
AMBER L. GREGORY, Russellville 
EUDERIA D. GREGORY, Gallatin, Tenn 
GWEN GRIFFITH, Central City 

LYNN GRIGGS, Woodbum 

CONNIE GRIMES, Hamilton, Ohio 
RAMONA GRISE, Bowling Green 
CONNIE GRONECK, Alexandria 
KATHY L. GUNNELS, Brandenburg 
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GARRY GUPTON, Campbellsville 
HOLLY B. GUSTAFSON, Louisville 
JULIET R. GUYTON, Louisville 
PATRICIA HALE, Columbia 
ANITA HALL, Bowling Green 
KAREN HALL, Avon, Ohio 
MITCHELL A. HALL, Aubum 
RUSSELL HALL, Poolesville, Md 
GARRY W. HAMMER, Dubre 


LARRY D. HAMMER, Dubre 
RHONDA L. HAMMONS, Louisville 
GARY HANCOCK, Shepherdsville 
WILLIAM J. HANCOCK, Cadiz 
VICKIE N. HANDLEY, Henderson 
KATHY HANKS, Hawesville 

LINDA HANSES, Bowling Green 
RICHARD N. HARLOW, Glasgow 
REBECCA HARMON, Charlotte, N.C 


GLENN R. HARPER, Lakeside Park 

DONNA J. HARRELL, Falls of Rough 

JOAN HARRIS, Burkesville 

LISA R. HARRIS, Louisville 

MICHAEL E. HARRIS, Bowling Green 

MIKE L. HARRIS, Columbia 

NIKITA M. HARRIS, Lexington 

REGENIA HARRIS, Louisville 

ARTHUR R. HARRISON JR., Hendersonville, Tenn 


GREG HARTUNG, Bloomington, Ind 
LISA HAST, Owensboro 

RHONDA HASTY, Franklin, Tenn 
JERRY B. HATCHETT, Glasgow 
SALEH HAWWAS, Riyaln, Saudi Arabia 
JANA R. HAYES, Auburn 

BILLIE HAYNES, Brandenburg 
SUSAN HAYTER, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH HEADY, Hodgenville 


JANET HEDDE, Lawrenceville, Ill 

SUSAN HEMINGWAY, Edgewood 

ANGLEA C. HENDERSON, Lexington 

SHEILA HENDERSON, Hopkinsville 

CARLA HENDRICK, Louisville 

WILLIAM C. HENSLEY Iil, Radcliff 

MAURO J. HERNANDEZ, Barquisimeto, Venezuela 
SUSAN HERRINGTON, Smiths Grove 

WENDY HESTER, Park City 


LORI L. HEWSON Columbus, Ohio 
JILL HICKMAN, Franklin 

DANA T. HIGGINBOTHAM, Franklin 
STEPHEN HIGGINS, Glasgow 
MARKIDA G. HIGGS, Livermore 
MARY R. HILLEBRAND, Prospect 
BRYANT HINTON, Scottsville 
GARY HINTON, Greenville 

MIKE HITSMAN, Valley Station 


MARIETTA R. HOCKERSMITH, Bowling Green 
SANDY G. HODGES, Munfordville 

JUDY L. HOGGARD, Hodgenville 

DAVID A. HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
ROBERT M. HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
SUZANNE HOLLIDAY, Elizabethtown 

MARY A. HOLZKNECHT, Louisville 

VICKI S. HOPPER, Russell Springs 

CINDY S. HORN, Bowling Green 


JANICE HOUSE, London 

JAY F. HOUSEHOLDER, Miamisburg, Ohio 
BARBARA HOWARD, Hodgenville 

BRIAN K. HOWARD, Owensboro 

LINDA HOWELL, Bowling Green 

SHERRY HOWELL, Cadiz 

CURTIS T. HUBBELL, Speedway, Ind 
AMY HUGHES, Bowling Green 

JOYCE HUGHES, Aubum 


Dollar discs 


HUNDREDS of Western students and Bowling 
Green residents grab for bargains at an album 
sale sponsored by Natural 97, the Audio Center 
and Headquarters. The records were sold for $1 
and proceeds went to the Capitol Arts Center. 


Lewis Gardner 
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MELODYE HUGHES, Munfordville 
ROBERT S. HUGHLEY JR., Lexington 
DEBBIE HULSEY, Evansville, Ind 
ANITA F. HUME, Tompkinsville 

TERRI R. HUME, Bowling Green 
KATHY HUNT, Glasgow 

ROBERT HUSTED, Sebree 

JANE HUTCHERSON, Versailles 
RICHARD JACKEL JR., Bowling Green 


DONALD W. JACKSON, Louisville 
KENDRA R. JACKSON, Burnside 
ROBERT JACKSON, Central City 

DIANE JAMESON, Park City 

BOBBY W. JAMES, Milltown 

LUIS M. JARQUIN, Jinotega, Nicaragua 
CATHY JASKO, Frankfort 

GREG JENNINGS, Owensboro 

CHRIS JIRCITANO, Sanborn, N.Y. 


DANA JOHNS, Munfordville 

JEFFERY L. JOHNSEN, Crown Point, Ind 
DEBORA JOHNSON, Louisville 

LISA A. JOHNSON, Smiths Grove 

MARC E. JOHNSON, Louisville 
PATRICIA JOHNSON, Aubum 

SANDRA L. JOHNSON, Hopkinsville 
SARA L. JOHNSON, Hartford 

BRENT JONES, Louisville 


DAVID L. JONES JR., Radcliff 
DEBORAH JONES, Louisville 
DEBBIE JONES, Nashville, Tenn 
JONATHAN F. JONES, Corydon 
KAREN A. JONES, Hillsborough, N.C 
KATHY JONES, Mableton, Ga 
LINDA J. JONES, Clay 

MARC JONES, Edmonton 

MELISSA D. JONES, Madisonville 


ROBERT L. JONES, Portland, Tenn. 
MARY JORDAN, Aubum 

ELLEN JUSTISS, Trotwood, Ohio 
KAREN JUSTISS, Trotwood, Ohio 
BRYON KAELIN, Owensboro 
JANYE C. KAIN, Georgetown, Ind 
LINDA KARNES, Cane Valley 
KAREN E. KEEL, Edmonton 
DEBORAH KEMP, New Albany 


LAURA KENADY, Maceo 

SUSAN KEPLEY, Franklin 

DANIEL F. KERLEY, Bowling Green 
MONICA A. KILROY, Louisville 
PATRICIA R. KIMBERLAND, Bardswtown 
KATHY KIMMEL, Anchorage 

JILL KINCAID, Rockport, Ind 

JOSEPH A. KING, Valley Station 

JANE KLINKERS, Edmonton 


JO KLINKERS, Edmonton 

BALLARIE J. KNIGHT, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM S. KRAUSEN, Bardstown 
MARCIA KRISLE, Springfield, Tenn 
LEONARD KUPFERLE, Fort Mitchell 
DOBEHI LACADEN, Radcliff 

BECKY LACY, Homestead, Fla 
NATASHA F., LACY, Lewisport 

MARK T. LANE, Bowling Green 


KIMBERLEY J. LANGLEY, Big Clifty 
SANDY LANTER, Union 

HARRIET LARGEN, Bowling Green 
KEVIN P. LARLKIN, Lexington 
BRENT H. LAW, Bowling Green 
CHUCK LAWSON, Louisville 
CINDY LEACH, Bowling Green 
KAREN J. LEACH, Hartford 
SHELLY LEAMAN, Louisville 


CAROLE LEDGER-THOMAS, Paducah 
ANNABEL LEE, Lexington 

CINDY LEE, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH L LEE, Greenville 

LORI LEE, Aubum 

SHEILA LEE, Owensboro 

DAVID LEGLER, Louisville 

CARLA D. LEONARD, Stanford 
GREGORY L. LESLIE, Louisville 


WENDELL L. LEWIS, Lexington 
JEFF LINK, Glen Ellyn, 
KATHRYN L. LINK, Portland, Tenn 
NANCY L. LIPFORD, Dawson Springs 
CONNIE LITTLE, Albany 

REBECCA S. LIVERS, Brandenburg 
CRAIG A. LONG, Palatine, III 
RICHARD D. LONG, Valley Station 
SHELLY LONG, Louisville 


JEAN LOPOLITO, Anchorage 

LEAH C. LORD, Owensboro 

LIANA LOWREY, Louisville 
PEACHES LOWERY, Bowling Green 
MARK LUSBY, Williamstown 
JUANITA R. LUSCO, Bowling Green 
LESLIE LUTTRELL, Hartford 
DEBBIE LYONS, Tompkinsville 
SHARON M. LYTHGOE, Jasper, Ind 


SHERRY L. MADEWELL, Marin, Ind 
NANCY MADISON, Aubum 

ROBIN MANNING, Bowling Green 

MARK MANUEL, La Grange Park, Ill 

DONNA L. MARKS, Providence 

MARGARET L. MARTIN, Hendersonville, Tenn 
MONA MARTIN, Bowling Green 

SABRA MARTIN, Frankfort 

JOE MASON, Walton, Ind 


KAREN MATLOCK, Aubum 
MICHELLE MATTINGLY, Greenville 
ROSE MAUS, Jamestown 

ALESHA MAXFIELD, Louisville 

JUDI MAXFIELD, Cadiz 

LADONNA MCCARTY, Greenville 
SUSAN MCCLAIN, Beaver Dam 
RICHARD MCCROCKLIN, Beaver Dam 
TAMMY MCCUBBINS, Horse Cave 
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MARTHA MCDANIEL, Danville 
MARY A. MCDANIEL, Lewisport 
JAMES R. MCDONALD, Greenville 
DONITA MCELROY, Campbellsville 
TERRY MCGEHEE, Frankfort 
SHIRLEY MCGILL, Clay 

NADA MCGINNIS, Hopkinsville 
DENITA MCGLOTHIN, Franklin 
DENIECE MCGUFFIN, East View 


TOMMY MCGUIRE, Glasgow 

BETH MCINTOSH, Brandenburg 

PAT MCKINLEY, Russellville 
BENJAMIN MCLEOD, Chesapeake, Va 
LINCOLN MCMANUS, Fulton 

JANET MCMURTREY, Summer Shade 
LAURIE MCMURTREY, Summer Shade 
GARY MCREYNOLDS, Adolphus 
HUGH MCREYNOLDS, Lewisburg 


JILL MCREYNOLDS, Adolphus 

KEITH MCREYNOLDS, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL D. MCROY, Central City 
LYNETTE MCVOY, Paducah 
LAMONT MEACHAM, Clairton, Pa 
DEBORAH K. MEADOR, Adolphus 
EDWIN G. MEADOR, Bettendorl, lowa 
JEFF MEFFORD, Bowling Green 
SUSAN MERCKE, Louisville 


BETH MEREDITH, Louisville 

BARRY C. MERTZ, Owensboro 
HEIDI METZEROTT, Louisville 
THERESA MEYERS, Lewisport 
TANYA MICHAEL, Hamilton, Ohio 
VICKI MICHALSKI, Crestwood 
TERRELL G. MILBY, Greensburg 
CAROLYN L. MILLER, Bowling Green 
JACKIE MILLER, Owensboro 


MICHAEL MILLER, Frankfort 

JONI MILLS, Pineville 

MARK MILLS, Owensboro 

CINDY MINTON, Echols 

TONY R. MINTON, Centertown 
EILEEN MITCHELL, Louisville 

GARY L. MITCHELL, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GINNY MITCHELL, Shelbwille 
SANYA MITCHELL, Vine Grove 


TANYA MITCHELL, Vine Grove 

TOM MOAK, Covington 

GARY S. MOHON, Central City 
BARRY MONROE, Beaver Dam 
LARRY MONROE, Beaver Dam 
CYNTHIA MONTGOMERY, Burgin 
SHERRY MONTGOMERY, Greensburg 
CHARLOTTE MOORE, Crestwood 
KAREN L. MOORE, Jeffersonville. Ind 


SHERRY MOORE, Madisonville 
TERIE MOORE, Aubum 
BARRY MORGAN, Nashville. Tenn 
MIKE MORGAN, Henderson 
BELINDA MORRIS, Russellville 
MELINDA MORTLAND, Hopkinsville 
CAROLYN R. MOSCOE, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM MOSS, Rockfield 

KATHY MURPHEY, Greenville 


MATT MYERS, Evansville. Ind 

KEITH NAGLE, Middlesboro 

TONY NALL, Louisville 

MARY E. NANCE, Slaughters 
ELIZABETH A. NAPIER, Portland, Tenn 
KELLY M. NAPIER, Alvaton 

YAHYA NASER, Bowling Green 
DAVID NEIKIRK, Chilhowie. Va 
RHONDA NESBITT, Cadiz 


KAREN E. NETTLES, Louisville 
JOHNATHAN NEWBY, Clairton, Pa 
BARBARA NEWMAN, Greenville 
MICHAEL J. NEWTON, Clyde, Ohio 
RODNEY NEWTON, Sebree 

MITZI NICHOLS, Princeton 

FRANK NICKS, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY A. NIVA, Bowling Green 
STEPHANIE NOPLIS, Louisville 


SANDY NORFLEET, Louisville 
KELLY NORMAN, Paducah 

AMYE NUCKOLS, Glasgow 
MICHELLE O’BRYAN, Owensboro 
RON O'CONNOR, Andes, N.Y 
LORI OGDEN, House Cave 

GENA OGLESBY, Greenville 
CAROLYN A. OLDHAM, Henderson 
HAZEL OLDHAM, Lexington 


és 
ANS GWEN OLLER, Eminence 

: DIANE L. OLSON, St. Charles, Ill 
TERESA F. O'NEAL, Westmoreland. Tenn ui 


DAVID P. ORNE, Bowling Green 

RICK OSBORN, Bowling Green 

SANDRA K. OWEN, Burkesuille 

LEIGH E. OZIER, Greenville 

NEOPHYTOS PAPAIOANNOU, Famagusta, Cyprus 
DENNIS PARHAM, Fort Campbell 


CARIN PARKER, Cave City 

TERRY L. PARKER, Adolphus 

MARTHA G. PARKS, Glasgow 
VENETTA PARMLEY, Burkesville 
KAREN PARRISH, Roundhill 

SANDRA PASCO, Beaver Dam 
SHERRY PATRICK, Louisville 

CARLA J. PATTERSON, Cincinnati, Ohio i 
DAVID PATTON, Eddwille f 


DAVID PAYNE, Burlington, N.C 
MARY A. PAYTON, Central City 
JOYCE PEDIGO, Franklin 

NELLIE PEDIGO, Gamaliel 

JULIE PENDYGRAFT, Glasgow 
BARRY PERKINS, Glasgow 
LONNIE PERKINS, Glasgow 
SHELIA PETETT, Tompkinsville 
KIMBERLY J. PEVELER, Greenville 
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MICHELLE PFAHL, Bowling Green 

DONNA PHILLIPS, Hardwille 

KELLY PIERCE, Burkesville 

SUSANNE PIERCY, Bowling Green 

JACOBO G. PIETERS, Guatemala City. Guatemala 
ROGER PINKSTON, Owensboro 

BARNEY PIPPENGER, Louisville 

MICHAEL R. PIPPIN, Louisville 

CHRISTOPHER V. PITCOCK, Marrowbone 


JUNE E. PLANK, Green Brier, Tenn 
TANA S. POE, Dawson Springs 

KERRY POGUE, Beechmont 

JOE PORTARO, Radcliff 

DON L. PORTER, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA POTTER, Bowling Green 
SANDRA L. POTTER, Floyd Knobs, Ind 
CHUCK POWELL, Franklin 

JEFF PRATHER, Jeffersontown 


DONNA §, PRICE, Louisville 

SANDRA K. PRICE, Hartford 

SHARI L. PRICE, Campbellsburg 

TEDDY L. PRICE, Goodletsville, Tenn 
ALICE C. PROCTOR, Lexington 

LUCENA L. PUCKETT, Louisville 
DEBBIE PURDY, Madisonville 

ANNE PURYEAR, Greensburg 

FAWN MICHELLE QUICK, Bowling Green 


DOUGLAS W. RAEF, Lexington 

SALLY RAFFENSPERGER, Dunwoody, Ga 
MARTY RAGAN, Mt. Sterling 

MARIETTA RAINS, Hartford 

LISA RAMSEY, Louisville 

LEANNE RANSDELL, Florence 

KAREN RASCOE, Owensboro 

RICHARD S. REDDING, Louisville 
DEBBIE REED, Springfield 


LIZ REESMAN, Beaver Dam 

MARTHA REID, Jeffersontown 

DEBBIE REINHARDT, Crete, Ill 

TINA RENEAU, Bowling Green 

MARY E. RESS, Tell City, Ind 

GREGROY A. REVOLINSKI, Kokomo, Ind. 
RONNIE REYNOLDS, Louisville 

MARK J. RICH, Evansville, Ind 

RENEE RICHARDSON, Cave City 


TONDA RICHARDSON, Hardwille 
MELVIN RIDDLE, Albany 
ELIZABETH W. RIHERD, Glasgow 
ALLEN K. RILEY, Bardstown 
PHILIP RINE, Lakeland, Fla 
CYNTHIA RIPPY, Bethpage, Tenn 
RICKY RITCHIE, Ekron 

ROBIN EDWARD ROACH, Hanson 
MICHAEL ROBBINS, Fordsville 


ROSEMARY ROBERTS, Lewisport 
JENNIFER ROBINSON, Cincinnati, Ohio 
JORGE E. ROBLEDO, Manizales, Colombia 
RANDY S. ROCK, Glasgow 

RICHARD RODENBECK, Bettendort, lowa 
DENIECE ROGERS, Connersville, Ind 
TERRY A. ROSE, Greenville 

SHARI ROSO, Crestwood 

PHILLIP ROSS, Echols 


Steamed 


STEAM from pipes below the sidewalk creates an early 
morning fog around a student on his way to class near the 
College of Education Building. 


Ron Hoskins 
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JOSEPH A. ROTHMAN, Bonnieville 
LORI ROYSE, Knob Lick 

JACKIE L. RUARK, Uniontown 
DONNA RUDOLPH, Northbrook, II! 
LAURA RUDOLPH, Paducah 
REXANNA RUSH, Tompkinsville 
BRYAN B. RUSSELL, Bowling Green 
DARYL RUSSELL, Guthrie 

JILL RUSSELL, Calhoun 


PAUL SADVARY, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY SAGE, Rochester, Minn 
LANEAN SALTSMAN, Leitchfield 
ABDULLAH SAMMAN, Bowling Green 
DANA SANDAGE, Gallatin 

JAMES H. SARTAIN, Bowling Green 
JENNIE SAUER, Louisville 

JON SCHAFFRICK, Elizabethtown 
CATHY SCHIESS, Russellville 


KERRY L. SCHLOSSER, Hendersonville, Tenn 
HEDDA SCHMIDTHUBER, Elizabethtown 
MARY E. SCHREINER, Nicholasville 

ELLEN SCHWARTZ, Skokie, III 

MICHAEL A. SCHWITZGEBEL, Glasgow 
BARBARA SCOTT, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH D. SEBREE, Trenton 

KARI F. SEE, Glasgow 

SANDY SEITH, Oak Ridge, Tenn 


BRENDA J. SETTLE, Brandenburg 
GATES E. SETTLE, Calhoun 

LYNN SHADOAN, Somerset 

LORI SHARE, Bowling Green 
JERRY L. SHAW, Glasgow 

KATHY SHAW, Summer Shade 
PEGGY SHAW, Summer Shade 
FOUNT SHIFFLETT JR., Russellville 
JEFF SHIRLEY, Bowling Green 


JAMES D. SHUFFETT, Greensburg 
LESLIE SIBALICH, Glasgow 
ROBERT G. SIMMONS, Louisville 
TOMMY SIMMONS, Owensboro 
DEBBIE SIMPSON, Lewisport 
GARRY SIMPSON, Louisville 
LARRY SIMPSON, Pineville 
DONNA SLAVEN, Columbia 
CAROL S. SMITH, Albany 


CYNTHIA K. SMITH, Finchville 
DAVID K. SMITH, Horse Cave 
FELICIA SMITH, Crestwood 
JOHNNY K. SMITH, Cullman, Ala 
JULIE M. SMITH, Owensboro 
KRISTY SMITH, Shelbwille 

LISA J. SMITH, Columbia 

MARK SMITH, Bowling Green 
MARK H. SMITH, Winter Park, Fla 


MARY A. SMITH, Hartford 
RICKEY K. SMITH, Albany 
THOMAS C. SMITH, Hopkinsville 
THOMAS SMITH, Norristown, Pa 
PAMELA J. SNELL, Louisville 
AMY SPEICHER, Crestwood 
ROBIN SPENCE, Louisville 
NANCY SPIRES, Columbia 
JAYNE SPRINKLE, Louisville 
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GREG STAPLETON, Elizabethtown 
LORA A. STAPLETON, Middlesboro 
CINDY STARK, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL STATER, Louisville 
KEVIN L. STAUSS, Alvaton 

MARK STEEDLY, Shepherdsville 
JANE STEINWEG, Nicholasville 
GARY STEPHENS, Glasgow 
KIMBERLY D. STEWART, Utica 


VICKI STEWART, Sweeden 

DOUG STICE, Dekalb, Ill 

SHERRIE STILTNER, Bowling Green 
ANN M. STOCKMAN, Bryan, Ohio 
JOANIFER STOCKTON, Glasgow 
SYLVIA K. STOKES, Greenville 
CYNDI STONE, Madison, Tenn 
LAURIE STRAUB, Louisville 
JANICE STRINGER, Franklin 


LAURA STROBEL, Louisville 

JUDY STRODE, Bowling Green 
VIVIAN SUBLETT, Glasgow 

GARY M. SUITER, Noblesville, Ind 
STEVE SULLIVAN, Louisville 
MERRY SUMMERS, Oak Hill, W.Va 
SHERRY L. SUMMERS, Greenville 
MARY SUTER, Crestwood 

BRENDA SZORCSIK, Newburgh, Ind 


CYNTHIA A. TABOR, Bowling Green 

SHARON S. TABOR, Bowling Green 

THEO TAMME, Danville 

STUART P. TARLETON, Baltimore, Md 
DEHAGHI-MANSOOR TAVAKOLI, Tehran, Iran 
CLARKE H. TAYLOR, Louisville 

DANA L. TAYLOR, Evansville, Ind 

GAIL TAYLOR, Bowling Green 

JEANNIE TAYLOR, Scottsville 


TODD A. TEMPLETON, Lafontaine, Ind 
DEBORAH THOMAS, Glasgow 
JACQUELINE THOMAS, Fort Campbell 
JUANITA S. THOMAS, Roundhill 
KEVIN THOMAS, Richmond, Ky. 
JAMES A. THOMASON, Morgantown 
PAT THOMASSON, Ledbetter 
LYNETTE M. THOMPSON, Owensboro 
MARY THOMPSON, Elizabethtown 


MARY J. THOMPSON, Tompkinsville 
RANDY THOMPSON, Lexington 
ROXANNE THOMPSON, Sebree 

LISA TIDWELL, Hendersonville 
NANCY TIGUE, Henderson 
NEAL TINDLE, Cloverport 

KEE B. TOH, Bowling Green 
DEBBIE TOMES, Bowling Green 
HAL TOMS, Cave City 


LUZ D. TORRES-TRIVINO, Bogota, Colombia 
CLARK TOWERY, Bowling Green 

KEVIN TRIPLETT, Louisville 

TORI TRULL, Atlanta, Ga 

TERRY TUNKS, Bowling Green 

TINA TUNKS, Bowling Green 

GREG TURNER, Cincinnati, Ohio 

TERESA TURNER, Albany 

TOM TUSSEY, Catlettsburg 


CHIMEZIE UGOCHUKWU, Anambra, Nigeria 
ROLANDA URBAN, Nashville, Tenn 

LISA UTLEY, Madisonville 

POWELL UTLEY, Morganfield 

WILLIAM E. UTLEY, Henderson 

CARLOS VALENCIA, Colombia 

ERIC W. VANCE, Akron, Ohio 

ANNETTE VANCLEVE, Brownsville 

LINDA VANDERHEYDEN, South Bend, Ind 


LAURIE VAN EATON, Jonesville, Mich 
CYNTHIA VAN FLEET, Huntsvi 
PAT VAN HOOK, New Carlisle, Ohi 
DON VEAR, LaGrange, 

VICKY VENCILL, Elizabethtown 
DWAYNE H. VICK, Russellville 
RANDY V. VINCENT, Lindsewille 
PHIL WAGNER, Owensboro 
TIMOTHY M. WALDORF, Bardstown 
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KAREN L. WALKER, Corbin 

REGINA E. WALLACE, Nashville, Tenn 
DANNY WALTERS, Florence 

DEAN WARFIELD, Bowling Green 
GREG WATKINS, Madisonville 

SONYA WATKINS, Owensboro 
DEBBIE WATSON, Madison, Tenn 
ROGER WATT, Bowling Green 

JULIA WEBB, Lewisburg 


JENNIFER L. WEHBY, Brentwood, Tenn 
CHARLOTTE WELCH, Tompkinsville 
BRENDA J. WEST, Springfield, Tenn 

K. DENISE WEST, Greenville 

MOI J. WEST, Louisville 

DON WESTER, Galloway, Ohio 
CHERI WESTERFIELD, Lewisport 
KELCEY WHARTON, Newburgh, Ind 
ANNETTE WHISTLE, Russellville 


ALICIA A. WHITE, Bowling Green 
DEWAYNE L. WHITE, Louisville 
DIANE WHITE, Paris 

JAY B. WHITE, Columbia 

JEFFREY A. WHITE, Bettendorf, lowa 
KAREN WHITE, Springfield, Tenn 
RITA WHITE, Bowling Green 

SHARI WHITE, Newburgh, Ind 
LINDA WHITEHEAD, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHERYL WHITEHOUSE, Louisville 
JENNIFER WHITFIELD, Owensboro 
DIANE WHITLOW, Glasgow 
FORREST WHITLOW, Greensburg 
TERESA WHITTAKER, Hartford 
JANET L. WHITTINGHILL, Greenville 
TAMMY WHITTINGHILL, Owensboro 
LEONARD H. WIGGINS, Hartford 
CARLA WILCOXSON, Greensburg 
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ARIC D. WILHELM, Jonesville, N.( 

JO E. WILHITE, Owensboro 
STEPHEN G. WILKINS, Russellville 
CYNTHIA WILLIAMS, Tompkinsville 
DONNA J. WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 
DOUGLAS WAYDE WILLIAMS, Kettle 
GERRI WILLIAMS, Middlesboro 
JANET WILLIAMS, Henderson 

MARIE WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 


ROB WILLIAMS, Shepherdsville 
SAVONA WILLIAMS, Greensburg 
DONNA L. WILSON, Glasgow 
JENNIFER WILSON, Connersville, Ind 
VICKI S. WILSON, Tompkinsville 
SHERRY J. WIMPEE, Franklin 
KATHY WINSETT, Crofton 
KENNETH R. WITT, Bowling Green 
LINDA WITTER, Owensboro 


JOHN WOOD, Greenville 

MICHELE WOOD, Bowling Green 
CANDY WOODALL, Russellville 
CONNIE M. WOODALL, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY WOODS, Louisville 

KATHY WOOLDRIDGE, Columbia 
BARRY E. YATES, Bowling Green 
MELISSA YOKOM, Brentwood. Tenn 
KAY YORK, Smyma, Tenn 


AMANDA J. YOUNG, Eighty Eight 
CHARLES YOUNG, Radcliff 

CYNTHIA J. YOUNG, Alvaton 

GRETA YOUNG, Anchorage 

MARIE YOUNG, Bowling Green 

RODNEY E. YOUNG, Louisville 

TIMOTHY S. YOUNG, Bowling Green 
KAREN ZIMMERMAN, Hendersonuille. Tenr 
PAT ZIMMERMAN, Robards 
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Tile trek 


CRACKED TILES on the patio of McLean Hall are 
shaded by Tony Hedgespeth, a sophomore business 
major from Campbellsville, as he walks home from 
afternoon classes on the top of the Hill 


Todd Buchanan 
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Freshmen 


The big move away from home — most freshmen do it in the fall, 
bringing crates of their most prized possessions to remind them 
of home. Many found their 12-foot by 12-foot room too cramped 
for any new furniture and their closets too crammed with clothes 
for more than one season’s wardrobe. 

But Lee Barnes, a freshman dental hygiene major from Colum- 
bia, described her room as “a kind of refuge where you can go 
crazy. 

The sun lamp, television, wheat stems and plastic teeth decorat- 
ing the room made her sixth-floor haven in Bemis Lawrence 
Hall more like home, she said. 

One floor down and the next building over, Jim Hoffmann, a 
Versailles freshman, worked toward a commercial art major in his 
Barnes-Campbell room. 

Though his window faced the women’s dorm, he said, after a 
while he didn’t notice it was there. 

“It’s just as if it were facing the street,” he said. 

Beginning in Jan. 1980, freshmen did not have to live under 
the open-house rules of the past. With the 31-hour rule, students 
had more freedom to come and go. 

John Chong, a freshman business major from Evansville, Ind., 
said, “The open-house policy is improving, but ... they are still 
a little too strict.” 

Wendy Gorrell, a freshman music major living in Potter Hall, 
said there were too many open-house hours. She added that it 
got too noisy to study with the extra visitors. 0 


DEIDRA AARON, Clarksville 
KATHY L. ABELL, Louisville 
RACHEL C. ADAMS, Celina, Tenn 
AYANLADUN ADEOYE, Lagos, Nigeria 
CINDY AGEE, Cottontown, Tenn. 

SUE A. AGNEW, Leitchfield 

KAMIL A. AKANBI, Lagos, Nigeria 
JOHN AKIN, Owensboro 

RENEE ALDRIDGE, Boonville, Ind. 


TODD ALEXANDER, Burkesville 

SUE ALFORD, Owensboro 

TRESA ALLEN, Owensboro 

DAVID E. ALLGEIER, Louisville 

ABDULLAH H. ALSEIKHAN, Tiat, Saudi Arabia 
LELAND R. ALVERSON II, Powderly 

JOSEPH B. ALVEY, Reynold’s Station 
THERESA J. AMMONS, kussellville 

SANDRA K. AMOS, Morgantown 


CHRIS ANDERSON, Greenville 

KELLY R. ANDERSON, Glasgow 

MARY ANDERSON, Ludlow 

MARTHA J. ANNIS, Logansport 

JOSE ARAYA, Bowling Green 

ERIN ARMSTRONG, Castalian Springs, Tenn 
JUDY ARMSTRONG, Rockfield 

JOEL D. ARNOLD, Cross Plains, Tenn. 
SUSAN ARNOLD, Louisville 


WILLIAM K. ARNOLD, Owensboro 
JEFF ARRUDA, Edgewood 

KIM ARTERBURN, Park City 

TIM ASHBY, Madisonville 
WESLEY K. ASHER, Crab Orchard 
LYNETTE ASHLEY, Brownsville 
DEBORAH ASSAD, Louisville 
SARAH AUBREY, Louisville 

| PAULA AUCLAIR, Vine Grove 


RENEE L. BABCOCK, Davenport, lowa 
GAY BACON, Tompkinsville 

JACKIE BACON, Shepherdsville 
CINDI BAILEY, Elkton 

ELLEN BAITY, Franklin 

MARK W. BAKER, Fem Creek 
JAYME BALL, Milton 

DANA BALLARD, New Albany, Ind. 
SUZIE BANDY, Louisville 


SCOTT BANE, Nashville, Tenn. 
AMELIA BARBEE, Adairville 
KITTY BARDIN, Bowling Green 
CARY L. BARLOW, Louisville 
DAVID D. BASTIEN, Glasgow 
GLENDA BASTIN, Horse Cave 
GARY R. BATES, Louisville 
EDDIE BATTLE, Titusville, Fla. 
DIANE E. BAUMER, Ft. Thomas 


ALICE BAXLEY, Hartford 

MARK F. BAXTER, Roswell, Ga. 
CATHY BEARD, Newburgh, Ind. 
ALAN BEATY, Louisville 

DEBBIE BECK, Bowling Green 
STEVE BECK, Edgewood 

ELEISA BECKORT, Rockport, Ind. 
L. MARK BELCHER, Aubum 
SUSAN BELCHER, Louisville 
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Mark Tucker 
BOXES, STEREOS AND LUGGAGE filled cars in late August as students returned. Warren 
Grise, a Bowling Green High School junior and Pat Medley, mother of freshman Laura Medley, 
both of Independence, help move Laura into Central Hall. 


CATHRYN A. BELILES, Morgantown 
ROBIN M. BELL, Maceo 

GREGORY D. BENEFIELD, Bowling Green 
BARBARA BENNETT, Tell City, Ind 
JANIE BENNETT, Evansville. Ind 

VICKI BERLING, Ludlow 

MICHAEL BERNOT, Bowling Green 
DARLENA K. BERRY, Russellville 

JAN L. BERRY, Greensburg 


RICKY BEWLEY, Bardstown 
LILIANA BIAGINI, Salta, Argentina 
ANDY BILLER, Jeffersontown 

JODY BINGHAM, Chambersburg, Pa 
TOMMY BIRDSONG, Pulaski, Tenn 
DEBBIE BISCHOFF, Louisville 
SUZANNE BISHOP, Annandale.N.J 
APRIL L. BIVENS, Drakesboro 

CAM BIVENS, Elizabethtown 


BRENT BLACK, Anchorage 

CAROL BLACKWELL, St. Louis. Mo 
JAMES R. BLANDFORD JR., Louisville 
KATIE BLEWETT, Bowling Green 
PENNY BOECKMANN, Horse Cave 
FLORENCE BOISSE, Carpentras, France 
SANDRA BONNERWITH, Tivoli, N.Y 
EDDIE C. BOOHER, Franklin 

SAMMY BOONE, Leitchfield 


SUSAN BOONE, Leitchfield 
DAVID B. BORDERS, Bardstown 
RENEA BOREN, Herndon 
BRENDAN BOWEN, Utica, N.Y. 
DAVE BOWERS, Beech Creek 
BOBBY BOWMAN, Louisville 
WANDA BOWMAN, Glasgow 
TED BOWNE, Owensboro 
PATSY BOYD, Hopkinsville 


KEVIN M. BOZARTH, Lewisport 
DONNA L. BRABOY, Cadiz 

DAVID BRADY, Louisville 

MICHAEL R. BRANTLEY, Clay 
SEBRENA BRANTLEY, Marion 
FARLEY A. BRASHEAR, Elizabethtown 
CATHY L. BRENTS, Louisville 
ANGELYN M. BREWER, Bowling Green 
STEVE BRIER, Liberty, Ind 


MARGO BRIGGS, Evanston, III 
JENNIFER L. BROOKS, Evansville, Ind 
TAMMY BROOKS, Louisville 
ANDREA L. BROWN, Trumbull, Conn. 
BRENDA M. BROWN, Gallatin, Tenn 
DEBORAH BROWN, Crofton, Md 
EMILY J. BROWN, Brandenburg 
JOANNE BROWN, Hollywood, Fla 
JOEY BROWN, Albany 


KAREN BROWN, Munfordville 
LISA C. BROWN, Cottontown, Tenn 
ROBBIE BROWN, Beaver Dam 
ROBERT L. BROWN, Harrodsburg 
STACIE BROWN, Bowling Green 
GARY J. BROWNING, Lebanon 
RACHEL A. BRUNER, London 
SANDY BRYAN, Louisville 

BETTY J. BRYANT, Franklin 


SCOTT BRYANT, Louisville 

ART BRYSON, Radcliff 

LISA BUCKNER, Franklin 

JOHN BUDD, Aurora, Colo 

HAROLD BUFORD III, Bowling Green 
STEPHEN BURD, Cave City 

GARY BURKE, Bowling Green 

LISA J. BURKLOW, Providence 
DEBORAH ANN BURKS, Louisville 


CHERYL BURNETT, Radcliff 
ELIZABETH B. BURNS, Bowling Green 
HARRIET BURT, Louisville 

DAVID R. BURTON, Rockfield 

JOHN BURTON, Stanford 

MARCEL BUSH, Lexington 

RANDY BUTLER, Bowling Green 

SAM BUTTRAM, Smiths Grove 
LAMOTTE L. BYNUM, Georgetown 


LISA BYRD, Albany 

RHONDA CAHILL, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA L. CALEBS, Battletown 
DOROTHY CANADA, Radcliff 
TERESA L. CAPPS, Burkesville 

MARK A. CARBY, Shelbyville 

MONTA L. CARMON, Owensboro 
KAREN S. CARPENTER, Evansville, Ind 
RICK CARPENTER, Paris 


SAMRA CARROLL, Elizabethtown 
CARRISSA CARTER, Scottsville 
CHANDRA R. CARTER, Scottsville 
KARLA CARTER, Tompkinsville 
SHEILA CARTER, Bethpage, Tenn 
KEITH CASADA, Woodbum 

CATHI CASHMERE, Louisville 
GRETCHEN L. CASKEY, Bowling Green 
ROBERT CAUDILL, Jeffersontown 


SHELIA CECIL, Owensboro 

ANTHONY L. CHANDLER, Bowling Green 
KATHY CHANDLER, Dixon 

TOMMIE G. CHAPMAN, Allensville 
BRICE CHEATHAM, Franklin, Tenn 
DAVID CLARK, Edmonton 

KAREN CLARK, Franklin 

LAURIE CLARK, Center 

NANCY E. CLARK, Charleston, W.Va 


SALLY CLARK, Owenton 
TIMOTHY A. CLARK, Owensboro 
LISA J. CLARKSON, Ekron 
PATRICIA CLAY, Paris 

BETH CLINARD, Adairville 
DEBBIE K. CLINE, Owensboro 
GRACE CLOUSE, Hardinsburg 
JAMES COBB, Munfordville 

JOY R. COBURN, Crescent Springs 


NANCY J. COCHRAN, Hamilton, Ohio 
DARRELL L. COFFEY, Columbia 
DIANA B. COLE, Willow Springs, 
MARY L. COLE, Cottontown, Tenn 
JANINE COLLIN, Fort Knox 

GINGER COLLINS, Clay 

WILLIAM R. COLLINS, Nashville. Tenn 
CHRISTY COLON, Louisville 


EILEEN COLON, Louisville 

KELLY COOK, Bowling Green 
ANN COOMES, Owensboro 

JAN CORBIN, Gallatin, Tenn 
GINGER CORNELIUS, Hopkinsville 
MELINDA CORNELL, Central City 
JANET L. COSBY, Bowling Green 
MARVIN COTTRELL, Evarts 


PAM COTTRELL, Munfordville 
PAULA COVEY, Bowling Green 
JEANINE COWAN, Edinburg, Ind 
DENISE COX, Evansville, Ind 

GINA COX, London 

JOANNE COX, Cecilia 

ONEIDA L. COX, Adairville 
SUZANNE CRAIG, Youngsville, N.C 


BELINDA CRAIN, Horse Cave 
TRUDY CREEK, Bowling Green 
HAYNES CRENSHAW, Hopkinsville 
RAYMOND CRENSHAW, Knob Lick 
CHERYL D. CREWS, Rineville 

KIM CRIGLER, Louisville 

DAVID R. CRISP, Eddwille 
SHERYL CROMPTON, Glasgow 


DEBORAH S. CROWE, Glasgow 

LISA CUMBERLAND, Glasgow 

LEX CUMMINS, Louisville 

LISA CUNDIFF, Shepherdsville 
CRYSTAL CUNNINGHAM, Drakesboro 
GALA CUNNINGHAM, Radcliff 

MARY C. DAILY, Evansville, Ind 
MARK DAMRON, Ashland 


KENNETH DANIEL, Hartford 
ANITA DAUGHERTY, Morgantown 
BAMBI DAVIS, Owensboro 
CYNTHIA DAVIS, Madisonville 
DAVID A. DAVIS, Trenton 
DONNA DAVIS, Boonville, Ind 
MYRA DAVIS, Bowling Green 
PATTI DAVIS, Versailles 


LINDA S. DAY, Portsmouth, R.1 

MARY A. DEARMOND, Lewisburg 

JOHN V. DEASY, Portland, Tenn 
MARGARET J. DEFREECE, Nashville, Tenn 
JENNIFER DEGENHARDI, Lebanan, N.J. 
LORRAINE DELORENZEO, Brentwood, Tenn 
JOHN G. DEVRIES, St. Joseph, Mich 
BARRY J. DEWEESE, Rockport, Ind 


JUDI DEWILDE, Columbus, Ohio 
DAVID B. DICKEN, Tompkinsville 

ERIC DICKERSON, Albany 

JAMES D. DICKERSON JR., Madisonville 
CINDY DILE, Cincinnati, Ohio 

DAVID B. DILLEY, Greenville 

CATHY DISTEFANO, Greensburg 
PAULA DOANE, Frankfort 


MICHAEL N. DOUGLAS, Scottsville 

MIEDIDE R. DOUKPOLAGHA, Port Harcourt, Nigeria 
LORI DOWNING, Gamaliel 

TERRI L. DOYEL, Glasgow 

BRIAN DRAKE, Greenwood, Ind 

MARK A. DRISKILL, Greenville 

SANDRA K. DRIVER, Gallatin, Tenn. 

CYNTHIA K. DUCKETT, Bowling Green 


TODD DUCKETT, Bowling Green 
LOU ANN DUFF, Woodbum 
CONNIE DUGAN, Newburgh, Ind 
VIRGINIA L. DUGGER, Madisonville 
DIEGO DUMIT, Medellin, Colombia 
SHELIA G. DUNBAR, Hopkinsville 
KIM DUNCAN, Charlestown, Ind 
WENDI DUNLAP, Nashville, Tenn 


STACY DURHAM, Madisonville 
MARY F. DURRETT, Clarksville, Tenn 
DANA J. DYKES, Somerset 

DALE R. EASLEY, Louisville 

KEVIN P. EASLEY, Louisville 

JEFF EATON, Campbellsville 

SUSIE EATON, Livermore 
GWENDOLYN L. EAVES, White Plains 


ROBERT J. EBLEN, Lexington 
TIM A. ECKARDT, Bowling Green 
TIM C, ECKERT, Louisville 
MICHELLE EDRINGTON, Fairdale 
CYNDI EHRINGER, Huntsville, Ala 
LISA ELKINS, Owensboro 

ALISA ELLIOTT, Brentwood, Tenn 
ALISON L. ELLIS, Glasgow 


LINDA E. ELMORE, Roundhill 
RONNIE ELMORE, Burkesville 
MAJDI EL-TAHER, Bowling Green 
KATHY EMBERY, Morgantown 
SHERRY L. EMBRY, Morgantown 
STEPHEN C. EMERY, Crestwood 
LYNN D. ENGLAND, Horse Cave 
KENNY L. ENNIS, Williamstown 
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Hand feat 


SKATEBOARDS AND HANDSTANDS go together for 
Jimmy Jackson, a freshman physics major from Marshall 
County. On sunny days Jackson spends his spare time 
skateboarding outside Downing University Center. 

Ron Hoskins 
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SONDRA EPLEY, Greenville 

DAVID ERIE, Louisullle 

CYNTHIA L. ESKRIDGE, Hardinsburg 
RICHARD L. ESTES, Aubum 

JOANIE ETTENSOMN, Tell City, Ind 
MICHAEL D. EVERETT, Bowling Green 
KAY EZELL, Cookeville, Tenn 

BRENT FACKLER, Webster 

RICHARD S. FARLEY, Bowling Green 


EULA FARMER, Vine Grove 

DAWN M. FENWICK, Louisville 
DOTTIE FENWICK, Bowling Green 
EUGENIA FERGUSON, Burkesville 
JACKIE FERGUSON, Lebanon, Tenn 
ALICE FICHTER, Evansville, Ind 
REEDA FINLEY, Paduca 

CINDY FISCHER, Bridgeton, Mc 
ROXANN FISHER, Scottsvi 
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CHRISTOPHER B. FLAHERTY, Louisville 
KENNY FLAHERTY, Louisville 

HOLLY D. FLEENER, Beaver Dam 
GARY FLEMING, Paducah 

BRIAN FOOTE, Louisville 

DIANN FORD, Madisonville 

ROBERT E. FORD, Bowling Green 
SHERRY L. FORD, Horse Branch 
TIMOTHY FOWLER, Magnolia 


TERESA A. FRANKLIN, Hartford 
NAN FREADREACEA, Louisville 
STEVE FRIES, Louisville 

PAT FROEDGE, Tompkinsville 

JEFF FROEHLICH, Winter Park, Fla 
SHERRI FUDGE, Marrowbone 
CRAIG FULKERSON, Marrows 
DAVID FULLER, Beaver Dam 
MINDY FULNER, Louisville 


KATHY FUQUA, Utica 

CARMEN M. FURROW, Adolphus 

MIKE GAISER, Williamstown 

ROBIN L. GANN, Franklin 

MARY GARNER, Hopkinsville 

CRAIG GARRETT, Paducah 

MARCUS G. GARRISON, Bowling Green 
n 
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TERRI M. GASS, Bowling Gree 
EDDIE GAWARECKI, Leitchfie 


MIMA D. GEARLDS, Tompkinsville 
JAMES GENSHEIMER, Louisville 
CYNTHIA S. GIBSON, Brownsville 
LISA GIBSON, Bowling Green 
KEVIN GILBERT, Louisville 
DAVID GILLAND, Louisville 

JEFF GILLIAM, Bowling Green 
DEBRA K. GIRTEN, White Plains 
DAN GLASS, Stanford 


PAT GOAD, Madison, Tenn 

ANDREW C. GOETZ, Owensboro 
JULIA GOETZ, Jeffersontown 

R. RAY GOFF, Hartford 

TIM GOFF, Owensboro 

CAROLE A. GOINS, Franklin 

SHARON S. GOMER, Franklin 
SANTIAGO GONZALEZ, Quito, Ecuador 
ROBERT A. GOODLOE, Cherokee, Ala 


PATRICIA D. GOOLSBY, Gamaliel 
DAVE GORMAN, Hopkinsville 
KIMBERLY A. GOSLING, Louisville 
KIM GRAGG, Beaver Dam 
ROBERT GRANT, Bowling Green 
PAMELA J. GRAVES, Louisville 
RONNIE A. GRAVES, Louisville 
BOBBY GRAY, Tompkinsville 
GARY L. GRAY, Louisville 


KIMBERLY GREENROSE, Louisville 
CHERYL L. GREER, Chandler, Ind 

C. KEANE GREGORY, Murray 

GLENN GRIGGS, Owensboro 

STEVE GRIMSLEY, Titusville, Fla 
CYNTHIA L. GRISE, Lewisburg 

CESAR G. GUARDERAS C., Quito, Ecuador 
PEDRO GUARDERAS, Quito, Ecuador 
MITCH GUM, Danville 


DAVID GUNDLE, Louisville 

BRENDA GUNNELL, Louisville 
JOANNA GUTHRIE, Bowling Green 
HOLLY GUY, Scottsville 

GIOCONDA GUZMAN, Bethpage. Tenn 
JERRY L. HACK, Louisville 

PAM HAGERMAN, Owensboro 
JARUTHA HAIRE, Elizabethtown 

MARK B. HALE, Russel! Springs 


ANGELA D. HALL, Whiteland, Ind 
DENISE HALL, Louisville 

JIM HALL, Franklin 

SUSANNE E. HALL, Louisville 
JOY HAMILTON, Williamsburg 
CHUCK HAMLET, Louisville 

KIM S. HAMPTON, Morgantown 
BETSY HANCOCK, Danville 
CINDY HANCOCK, Bowling Green 


KIM HARDCASTLE, Bowling Green 
DENNIS HARDEN, Louisville 
VICKIE HARDER, Owensboro 

GARY HARDESTY, Owensboro 
MARCIA E. HARDIN, Huff 
MELANIE HARDING, Louisville 
TONY HARLAN, Tompkinsville 
HOLLY HARLIN, Gamaliel 

J. DALE HARMON, Columbia 


REBECCA F. HARPER, Hardwille 
REBECCA HARPOOL, Sonora 
PHYLIS HARRELL, Hopkinsville 
BRIDGETTE HARRIS, Kokomo, Ind 
MICHAEL L. HARRIS, Calhoun 
MARK T. HARRITT, Calhoun 
LEIGH A. HART, Tennyson, Ind 
KEITH HATCHER, Morgantown 
JEFFREY L. HATFIELD, Franklin 
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ANGIE HAUSER, Williamstown 
TIMOTHY D. HAUSER, Lafayette, N.Y 
JAMIE HAWKS, Alvaton 

BRIAN HAYDEN, Owensboro 
DEANNA HAYNES, Owensboro 
DEBRA HAYS, Portland 

JANET S. HAYS, Jeffersontown 
LESLIE A. HAZELIP, Franklin 
TAMMY HEADY, Clay 


CHIKEETA D. HEATER, Bowling Green 
CATHY J. HEATH, Radcliff 

MARK HEATH, Cecilia 

DENISE HENDERSON, Henderson 
CHERYL A. HENDRICK, Bowling Green 
ANNETTE HENKEL, Fond du Lac. Wis 
KAREN K. HENSLEY, Summer Shade 
MIKE HERMANN, Newburgh. Ind 
ELLEN R. HERR, Louisville 


ALAN HERRICK, Prestonsburg 
FRANK W. HESLIN, Louisville 
LAURA HESLIN, Louisville 
ROBIN HESS, Evansville, Ind 
JAMES D. HICKS, Loretto 
JOHN HIGHT, Evansville. Ind 
LISA HILL, Owensboro 
SHERRY HINER, Louisville 
LIBBY HINTON, Harned 


A. LAURA HOCKER, Morgantown 
CHARLES HOCKERSMITH, Bowling Green 
BRENDA HODGES, Glasgow 

JULIE HOFF, Glen Ellyn, Ill 

ROLAND HOFFMAN, Scottsville 

DAVE HOFFMANN, Fort Mitchell 

CINDI HOLDER, Franklin 

MARY LYNN HOLLAND, Gamaliel 
KENNETH S. HOLLOWAY, Russellville 


VICTORIA S. HOLLOWAY, Louisville 
ANITA HOLT, New Haven 

MONICA HOLTON, Bowling Green 
TAMBRA HOOVER, Indianapolis. Ind 
KAREN S. HOPPER, Russell Springs 
CAROL HORN, Danville 

CHERYL HORNUNG, Louisville 
LARRY HOSTETTER, Hopkinsville 
PEGGY HOURIGAN, Louisville 


SANDRA W. HOUSE, Morgantown 
MELINDA L. HOWARD, London 
MELISSA L. HOWARD, London 
PHILIP A. HOWARD, Prospect 
THERESA HOWARD, Maceo 
DOUG HOWELL, Hardwuille 

JOY HOWELL, Cadiz 

ERIC HUDDLESTON, Campbellsville 
TIM HUDNALL, Owensboro 


LISA A. HUDSON, Evansville 
RAY A. HUFF, Louisville 
LUANN HUGHES, Franklin 
DONALD HUGHLEY, Lexington 
JOY HUNT, Tompkinsville 
BEVERLY HUNTON, Bowling Green 
: ¢ : } MISSY HUNTSMAN, Franklin 

oe 2 ( } ROD HUTCHESON, Mayfield 

cb ik | E & . \¥ . 4 \ 4 } MARY HUTCHINS, Radcliff 


SAMIR A. IMBAREK, Bowling Green 
STEVE INGRAM, Pulaski, Tenn 
SAMUEL A. IREFIN, Ibadannws, Nigeria 
MARY B. JACKEL, Bowling Green 
NANCY JACKSON, Owensboro 
PATRICIA JACOB, Whitesville 

GREG JACOBS, Louisville 

TINA JACOBS, Bowling Green 

PAM JAGGERS, Leitchfield 


BARKLEY JAMES, Danville 

PHIL JANES, Louisville 

ANGELA JARMAN, Louisville 
ELIZABETH R. JEFFRIES, Elizabethtown 
JINGER JERNIGAN, Chattanooga, Tenn 
JONI JESSIE, Louisville 

CHRISTINA L. JEWELL, Louisville 
MARK JEWELL, Horse Cave 

CINDY JOHANTGES, Wyoming, Ohio 


ELLEN JOHNS, Henderson 

BECKY JOHNSON, Marion 

BENJAMIN JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
BRENDA JOHNSON, Brownsville 
GRETCHEN JOHNSON, Owensboro 
JAMES O. JOHNSON, Campbellsville 
JANA L. JOHNSON, Flat Rock, Ill 
JENNIFER L. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
JIMMY JOHNSON, Centertown 


JOY JOHNSON, Gallatin, Tenn 
RANDY JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
REGINALD JOHNSON, Tampa, Fla 
TAMMY L. JOHNSON, Evansville. Ind 
WANDA S. JOHNSON, Somerset 
LISA JOHNSTON, Greenville 
TAMMY JOHNSTON, Louisville 
CARL J. JONES, Mt. Washington 
CASSANDRA M. JONES, Edmonton 


DANN W. JONES, Louisville 
KIM JONES, Glasgow 
VICKIE JONES, Jamestown 

STEVE JOSLIN, Bedford 

TERESA G. JOYCE, Leitchfield 
MONTHER A. JWEIHAN, Amman, Jordan 
LIBBY KEARNEY, Campbellsville 

JEANA L. KEATING, Louisville 

KIM KENNEDY, Farmland, Ind 


BERNICE R. KENTZ, Nicholasuille 
JANNICE R. KENTZ, Nicholasville 

KERRY KERR, Tompkinsville 

STEVE KING, Hopkinsville 

CHUCK KINNEY, Louisville 

KIM KITCHEN, Central City 

KAREN S. KLIPPEL, Elberfeld. Ind 
CHRISTOPHER D. KNIGHT, Bowling Green 
WENDY KNOWLES, Lebanon, Tenn 
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Long shot 


TRYING A SHOT from the balcony in Diddle Arena, Rita 
McIntosh, a freshman art education major from Olmstead, 
almost makes a basket. McIntosh was watching her boyfriend 
practice when he tossed her the ball. 


LIZ KOCH, Louisville 

SARA L. KOENIG, Bowling Green 

LORRI KOKKOLA, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
OLADIPO KUFEJI, Surulere, Lagos, Nigeria 
LISA M. KUNKEMOELLER, Park Hills 
KATHY LACEY, Evansville, Ind 

CATHY LACOUR, Beaver Dam 

LAURA LAFFERTY, Lexington 

JOHN T. LAMB, Sturgis 


w 


_ 
‘ & . fh 
CYNTHIA G. LANCASTER, Woodbury 4 

SUZAN LANGSTON, Dixon 

D.J. LANHAM, Oneida 
ELIZABETH A. LANIER, Louisville 
LISA LARIMORE, Louisville 
JACKIE LASLEY, Columbia 
TERRY LATHAM, Albany 

KAREN LAUTNER, Tell City, Ind 
SYLVIA D. LAWSON, Madisonville 


TASHA LAWSON, Beaver Dam 

DIANE LEACH, Beaver Dam 

LORI LEACH, Hartford 

WILLIAM LEDFORD, Somerset 
KIMBERLY J. LEE, Louisville 

VAN M. LEE, Livermore 

SUSAN A. LEGLER, Louisville 
CATHERINE LEIBFREID, Bowling Green 
KIM LEMMONS, Newburgh, Ind 
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JEFF C. LENEAVE, Mayfield 

RON LEONARD, Elizabethtown 
DANIEL B. LESTER, Louisville 
GLENDA LEWIS, Lexington 

LAURA LEWIS, Princeton 

LORI LILES, Owensboro 

ANGELA K. LINDSEY, Brownsville 
SUZANNE LINDSEY, Bowling Green 
KAREN LINTON, Louisville 


PATSY LITTLE, Bowling Green 
BEVERLY J. LOCKE, Louisville 

CINDY D. LOCKE, Horse Cave 
JAMES E. LOGAN III, Louisville 
RICHARD LOMBARD, Louisville 
JACKIE LONG, Glasgow 

LYNN LONGO, Manchester, Mo 
MARIA E. LOPEZSALMERON, Waverly 
DONNA LOWE, Louisville 


STEVE LOWRY, Versailles 

DALE W. LOY, Jamestown 
WILLIAM LUCAITIS, Valparaiso, Ind 
AMY LUCAS, Bowling Green 

LORI LUTES, Louisville 

MARY A. LYONS, Glasgow 

JUDY MADDOX, Beaver Dam 
GLENN R. MAHONEY, Hopkinsville 
SUSAN L. MALONE, Louisville 


MELODY MANDRELL, Franklin 
MELANIE A. MARION, Niagara Falls, N.Y 
DEBRA J. MARKHAM, Louisville 
JAMES MARSHALL, Louisville 
MICHAEL T. MARSHALL, Bowling Green 
JILL MASSENGALE, Monticello 
MELISSA MASTERS, Mercer, Penn 
MARK C. MATHIS, Owensboro 

DEANA MATTHEWS, Bowling Green 


SHEILA A. MATTINGLY, New Hope 
LESA MATTOX, Fordsville 

JIM MAUCK, Boonville, Ind 

DEE MAUNEY, Lexington 

BRUCE MAUZY, Beechmont 

JIM MAXWELL, Russellville 

LEE A. MAY, Marion 
CHERYL MAYE, Gallatin, Tenn 

DIANA S. MCADAM, Lambertville, Mich 


ANGELA MCARTHUR, Lexington 
LORA A. MCCABE, Louisville 
HAROLD W. MCCLELLAN, Cloverport 
KATHY MCCONNELL, Bowling Green 
DOUG MCCORKLE, Charleston, W.Va 
KAREN MCCRACKEN, Louisville 
TERRY MCCRAW, Russellville 

DALE MCCUBBINS, Rockfield 
LUCINDY MCCUBBINS, Munfordville 


MICKEY MCDANIEL, LaGrange 
MAURIE MCGARVEY, Paducah 

TIM MCGEE, Louisville 

WADE MCGEORGE, Pineville 

DEBBIE MCGLOIN, Louisville 

ANN MCGUYER, Greenville 

RITA MCINTOSH, Olmstead 

MARIE MCKINNEY, Leitchfield 
PATRICK A. MCLAFFERTY, Williamstown 


DINAH M. MCPEAK, Fountain Run 
JUDY L. MCREYNOLDS, Lewisburg 
WILLIAM E. MEADORS, Williamsburg 
DONNIE MEANS, Lebanon 

LAURA MEDLEY, Independence 
PAM MELTON, Burkesville 

ALINA M. MESA, Medellin, Colombia 
TINA MICHAEL, LaGrange 

CATHY M. MILLER, Brooks 


CRAIG MILLER, Owensboro 
DEBBIE MILLER, Brentwood, Tenn 
KATHY J. MILLER, Nortonville 
KEVIN S. MILLER, Greenwood, Ind 
LEE A. MILLER, Hardinsburg 

TAMI MILLER, Sonora 

SONYA MILSTEAD, Horse Cave 
ROBIN MINIX, Rockfield 
CYNTHIA A. MINKS, Evansville, Ind 


CYNDI MITCHELL, Lexington 
JANICE MITCHELL, Owensboro 
MELODY MITCHELL, Gallatin, Tenn 
TAMI MITCHELL, Goodlettsville, Tenn 
NINA MOFFITT, Horse Cave 

CINDI MOHR, Edgewood 

LANA MONTGOMERY, Knob Lick 
JAMES MOORE, Symsonia 

KEVIN MOORE, Vanzant 


MITCH MOORE, Lewisburg 
MORRELL MOORE, Somerset 
PATRICIA MOORE, Bowling Green 
MICHELLE MORAN, Owensboro 
CONNIE D. MORELAND, Albany 
JANE MORGAN, Bettendorf, lowa 
PAMELA J. MORGAN, Glasgow 
MIKE MORIARTY, Louisville 
BETH MORRIS, Ekron 


DAVID MORRIS, Benton 

CRAIG A. MORROW, Newburgh, Ind 
ANDREA MORTON, Elkton 
MAXANN MORTON, Hollywood, Fla 
LUANN MOSELEY, Beaver Dam 
BECKY MOUNT, Owensboro 
BARRY A. MOUNTAIN, Alexandria, Va 
JAMES R. MOUNTAIN, Owensboro 
REX A. MOWMAN, Louisville 


EDUARDO MUNOZ, Bogoia, Colombia 
JACK MURPHREE, Nashville, Tenn 
HANNAH R. MURPHY, Bowling Green 
LIBBY MURPHY, Lebanon 
GREGORY T. MURRELL, Columbia 
ELAHE NADALI, Bowling Green 
TRACEY L. NALL, Murray 

CLEMENT NDUKA, Bowling Green 
NORA NEAGLE, Greensburg 
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Out of the bag 


A LOAD OF GROCERIES and books presents a problem for 
Jeff Stewart, a Louisville freshman. He dropped the packages on 
the way to his Pearce-Ford Tower room. 
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LISA NEAL, Newburgh, Ind 

SHARON NEAT, Columbia 
KIMBERLY S. NEW, Corbin 

JANET NEWCOM, Hartford 

DEBBIE NEWTON, Drakesboro 
CONNIE L. NICHOLAS, Campbellsuille 
MYRA NICHOLSON, Rockport, Ind 
EMMA NILSSEN, Bowling Green 


ANN NOLEN, Gallatin, Tenn 

LISA NORRIS, Bowling Green 

VICKI NORTHERN, Providence 
ALLEN NORVELL, Danville 
BEVERLY K. NUCKOLS, Horse Cave 
RICKY NUNN, Glasgow 

JULIE NUNNALLY, Summer Shade 
JAEMALEA J. NYBERG, Fort Michael 


TERRY OBRIEN, Louisville 

JIM O'BRYAN, Louisville 

LIZBETH A. OCHS, Indianapolis, Ind 
MAUREEN O'CONNOR, Davenport, lowa 
TERESA ODLE, Leitchfield 
OLUMUYIWA ODUWOLE, Lagos. Nigeria 
JEFF OFFUTT, Louisville 

KELLY OGLE, Hawesville 


KAREN P. OGLES, Scottsville 
JANET S. OLSON, Louisville 
DENISE OSBORNE, Louisville 
ALANE OWENS, Greenville 
DEBORAH OWENS, Louisville 
AMY PAGE, Walton 

JOHN PAGE, Bowling Green 
WYATT PAGE, Tompkinsville 


GUS V. PALAS III, Lakeland, Fla 
JENNIFER PANAGOS, Owensboro 
JOE PANCHYSHYN, Bowling Green 
GLENDA PANNELL, Henderson 
NORMAN PARKER, Olmstead 
DAVID L. PARKS, Owensboro 
SHARON K. PARKS, Irvington 
VENITA PARRISH, Dixon 


FREDA K. PARSLEY, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL PARSON, Tell City, Ind 
LINDA M. PATTERSON, Louisville 
PATRICIA F. PATTON, Morgantown 
SUSAN PATTY, Nashville, Tenn 
GERHARD PAULESICH, Vienna, Austria 
ANNE A. PAXTON, Lexington 

JO PAYNE, Franklin 


BECKY PAYTON, Waddy 

RONNIE PEARSON, Bowling Green 
PAULA K. PENNINGTON, Louisuille 
TOM PENNINGTON, Madisonville 
TONY G. PENNINGTON, Sonora 
FERNANDO PEREZ, Quito, Ecuador 
WILLIAM D. PERRY, Joplin, Mo 


JANICE PERSLEY, Georgetown 

AMI PETERS, Manchester, Ind 
SANDRA PETETT, Tompkinsville 
CINDY PFEIFER, Bel Air, Md 

JIM PHELAN, Lebanon, Tenn 
KEITH PHELPS, Owensboro 
JENNIFER PHILLIPS, Bowling Green 
KEVIN PIERCE, Louisville 


SANDY PIERCE, Leitchfield 

CHRISTINE PIETERS, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
SUE PILARSKI, Bowling Green 

CAROLYN PILE, Elizabethtown 

TYRONE S. PILOT, Louisville 

BRENDA L. PINTER, Louisville 

TINA PIPPIN, Bowling Green 

MARIANNE PLECK, Dunwoody, Ga 


KRISTA PLUMMER, Evansville. Ind 
COLLEEN POHLGEERS, Fort Mitchell 
BOBBI F. POOL, Eddwille 

GLENN POTTS, Louisville 

MARK A. POTTS, Owensboro 

CINDY POWE, Winchester 
CAROLYN POWELL, Dixon 

JAMES POWELL, Russellville 


KATHY POWELL, Campbellsville 
MARILYN E. POWELL, Franklin 
RENEE POWELL, Philpot 

SHEILA E. POWELL, Franklin 
TERESA L. POWELL, Tell City, Ind 
SAM PRICE, Lynch 

POLLY L. PROCTOR, Evansville, Ind 
RANDALL A. PRUITT, Campbellsville 


MICHAEL A. PUCKETT, Bradenton. Fla 
DARLA PUND, Santa Claus, Ind 
KEITH PYLES, Bowling Green 

JOHN R. QUIRE, Jeffersontown 

JANE E. RACKLEY, Henderson 

MAY RAIBLE, Louisville 

GRETCHEN D. RAINES, Louisville 
POLLY A. RALPH, Hartford 


DAVID RALSTON, Evansville, Ind 
NANCY L. RANGE, Versailles 
CHERYL RANSDELL, Florence 
JANE RANSDELL, Bowling Green 
SALLY C. RAQUE, Louisville 
BEVERLY S. RAY, Bowling Green 
GENE RAY, Tennyson, Ind 
STEPHANIE RAY, Bowling Green 
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VANESSA RAY, Magnolia 
YVETTE M. RAY, Bowling Green 
GREG RAYMER, Bowling Green 
LISA C. RECTOR, Bowling Green 

GREGORY REED, Louisville 
MARTHA E. REED, Elizabethtown 


MICHAEL L. REED, Florence 
KENNETH P. REESE, Jacksonville, Fla 
SHERRY L. REEVES, Greensburg 
STEVIE J. REEVES, Russellville 
DOUG REMPE, Owensboro 

RANDY REXROAT, Russell Springs 


JANET RHODES, Boonville, Ind 
MELISSA RHOTEN, Gamaliel 
JULIE RICE, Powderly 

LEILA RICHARDS, Louisville 
KEVIN W. RICHARDSON, Liberty 
CARL RIGGS, Hodgenville 


DONNA C. RIGGS, New Haven 
RHONDA RIGGS, Calhoun 

TIM RILEY, Bowling Green 
SHERI RINEHART, Jeffersontown 
JOE B. RINEY, Owensboro 
MARIA RINEY, Owensboro 


DANNA RISEN, Campbellsville 

SARA L. ROBARDS, Lewisport 

JEFFREY A. ROBBINS, Fordsville 

DWAYNE ROBERTS, Whitesville 

KIM ROBERTS, Franklin 

GEOFFREY S. ROBINSON, Indianapolis, Ind 


JONI ROBINSON, Fort Knox 
SUSAN ROGERS, Aubum 
TAMMY ROGERS, Crofton 
TINA ROGERS, Winchester 

SHERRY ROLAND, Dry Ridge 
PATTY ROMAINE, Wickliffe 


NATALIE J. ROSENBLATT; Hawesville 
JEFF ROSS, Philpot 

LINDA J. ROUTT, Sonora 

LISA E. ROWE, Bardstown 

RANDEE ROWE, Owensboro 

DALE A. ROYSE, Owensboro 


RENEE RUBLE, Shelbwuille 

MARGO RUEFF, Bowling Green 
SHEILA RUSSELL, Middlesboro 

SALLY A. SADLER, Morehead 

RAY SALMON, Falls of Rough 

ANDRE P. SANDERS, Birmingham, Ala 


VICTORIA SANDERSON, Elizabethtown 
PATRICIA A. SAWICKI, Bensalem, Penn 
TERRY SCHAEFER, Louisville 

TONI A. SCHAPKER, Evansville, Ind 
MARILYN S. SCHEPERS, Whitesville 
DREW SCHILLING, Fort Mitchell 


JEFF SCHIMMEL, Evansville, Ind 

MYRA SCHLAUGHENHOUPT, Louisville 
JAMIE SCHROERLUCKE, Louisville 
JEFFREY SCHULZ, Evansville, Ind 
DAWN SCHUREMAN, Frankfort 
EUGENIA SCOTT, Reed 


JAY SCOTT, Lamar, Ind 

ROBIN SCOTT, Horse Cave 

SID SCOTT, Albany 

WENDELL SCOTT, Philadelphia, Penn 
CAITLIN A. SEABRIGHT, Glencoe, III 
LONNIE SEARS, Elkton 


DWAYNE SENN, Louisville 

KAREN R, SETTLE, Hopkinsville 
JACQUELINE SEXTON, Monticello 

LISA SHANK, Bowling Green 

DONNA SHARP, Winchester 

MIKE SHARP, Jeffersontown 

KEVIN SHARTZER, Louisville 

SHERRIE SHARTZER, Leitchfield 
DOUGLAS SHAUGHNESSY, Evansville, Ind 


KEITH SHAVER, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL SHAW, Bardstown 
CAROL A. SHEETS, Elizabethtown 
JULIE K. SHEETS, Decatur, Ind 
KAREN SHELTON, Wheatcroft 
LOREN SHIPLEY, Glasgow 
MARDELL SHIPP, Upton 

DARLA SHIRLEY, Glasgow 
TYWANNA L. SHIRLEY, Park City 
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Registered sitter 


PROPPING up a baby bottle and concentrating on her class 
schedule, Lea Cottrell earns money baby sitting in Diddle 
Arena during registration. The Bowling Green freshman 
registered in late August. 


Brian Pickerill 


JOHN SHIVE, Edmonton 
BENNIE SHOBE, Bowling Green 
GINA A. SIDWELL, Albany 
TONI R. SILVA, Evansville, Ind 
LARRY SIMMONS, Greenville 
RICHARD SIMMONS, Princeton 
LAURA L. SIMMS, Springfield 
PAT SIMPSON, Hopkinsville 
TAMMY SIMPSON, Beaumont 


THERESA SIMS, Falls of Rough 
KIM SIPES, Ekron 

CHRISTY SISK, Madisonville 

TRACI L. SKAGGS, Campbellsville 
RUSS SKOG, West Des Moines, lowa 
KATHY SLATON, Madisonville 
ALECEIA M. SMITH, Beaver Dam 
AMY M. SMITH, Spring Valley, Ohio 
ANTHONY M. SMITH, Campbellsville 
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Thresh-hold 


IN THE DOORWAY of Bates-Runner Hall, Tom Akin and 
Jan Berry say goodbye. Berry is a Greensburg freshman. 
Akin, an electrical engineering major also from Greensburg, 


stayed home the fall semester to help his father on the farm. 
Mark Tucker 
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CYNTHIA A. SMITH, Sonora 
CYNTHIA R. SMITH, Webster 
DAVID K. SMITH, Wilmington, Del 
DONNA L. SMITH, Scottsville 
GREG S. SMITH, Fort Campbell 


KATHERINE L. SMITH, Louisville 
KATHY A. SMITH, Albany 

KEN SMITH, Campbelisville 
LETICIA SMITH, Campbellsville 
LISA D. SMITH, Campbellsville 


MARY J. SMITH, Shelbwille 
OSSIE SMITH, Smiths Grove 
THOMAS SMITH, Lebanon 
CATHY SNOWBERGER, Louisville 
ANGELA SOUDERS, Monticello 


TENOAH C. SOULES, Scottsville 
VERA SOULES, Scottsville 
RHONDA SOUTH, Sulphur Well 
JEFFREY SPARKS, Louisville 
TAMMY SPARKS, Owensboro 


CRAIG N. SPEARS, Scottsville 
DONNA SPRADLIN, Glasgow 
BRUCE SPRINGER, Louisville 

JEFF T. STAMPS, Shepherdsville 
BARBARA STANKO, Ostrander, Ohio 


RAYMOND L. STASTNY, Louisville 
DAVID F. STEEDLY, Shepherdsville 
ANGIE STEELE, Greenville 

JEFF STEELE, Louisville 

ROSA E. STEINBRECHER, Chillan, Chile 


CHERYL STEPHENS, Glasgow 

LISHA STEPHENS, Reynolds Station 
TINA E. STEPHENS, Russell Springs 
CAROLE STEWART, Hartford 
MARGARET L. STEWART, Drakesboro 


MITCHELL STEWART, Paducah 
MELISSA STOGNER, Elizabethtown 
LINDA STOKES, Greenville 

SUSAN STORMZAND, Lowell, Mich 
JANET STOTTS, Gallatin, Tenn 


LEANN STRANEY, Brandenburg 
ROB STRICH, Hebron 

MELINDA STRODE, Fountain Run 
SALLIE S. SUMILHIG, Radcliff 
CHRISTIE I. SWAIN, Louisville 


PHILIP SYPHRIT, Elizabethtown 
CHRISTOPHER TANNER, Owensboro 
CHERYL TATUM, Owensboro 
DONALD TAYLOR, Lexington 
FONDA S. TAYLOR, Williamstown 


GREG TAYLOR, Columbia 
RAMONA TAYLOR, Leitchfield 
ELAINE TERRY, Knob Lick 
SCOTT J. TETRICK, Paris 
LISA THARP, Louisville 


JUDI THIENEMAN, Louisville 

AVA A. THOMAS, Hartford 

RONALD W. THOMAS, Shepherdsville 
TERESA B. THOMAS, Glasgow 
JAMES L. THOMPSON, Owensboro 


LAURA THOMPSON, Radcliff 

MARY THOMPSON, Rocky River, Ohio 
STEVE THOMPSON, Utica 

VERNITIA E. THOMPSON, Louisville 
JO E. THRASHER, Owensboro 


KELLY S. THURMAN, Sonora 

MARY TIERNEY, Wilmette, Ill 

JANET F. TIMBERLAKE, Eminence 
SUSAN BE. TINSLEY, Central City 
SUE TIPTON, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA K. TOMS, Glasgow 

SUE TONYA, Louisville 

TIMOTHY C. TOWNLEY, Tell City, Ind 
CONNIE TRAVIS, Nashville, Tenn 


JOHN TRAVIS, Tompkinsulle 
ELIZABETH M. TRENT, Frankfort 
CAROLYN TUCK, Bowling Green 

BELINDA A. TUCKER, Bowling Green 
TIM TUCKER, Central City 

DEBRA L. TURNER, London 

JEFF TURNER, Franklin 

NITA TURNER, Bowling Green 
STEWART TURNER, Mt. Hermon 


THOMAS M. TURNER, Campbellsville 
ARTURO R. VALBUENA, Valera, Trujillo 
DARRYL E. VAN LEER, Madisonville 
BETTY J. VANMETER, Woodbum 
DAWN VANMETER, Bowling Green 
KENNETH C. VANOVER, Owensboro 
LETITIA VASSIE, Bowling Green 

PATTI VENCILL, Elizabethtown 

BOB VILLANUEVA, Radcliff 


REBECCA VINCENT, Aubum 
DEBBIE L. VINSON, Louisville 

LISA VOELKER, Tell City, Ind 
ROGER L. WAGONER, Williamstown 
DARYL WAINSCOTT, Edgewood 
JUDY E. WALKER, Bowling Green 
JULIE WALLACE, Rockfield 

LISA WALSH, Horse Cave 
DREAMA WALTON, Aubum 


SHARON D. WARFORD, Drakesboro 
BEVERLY K. WARREN, Louisville 
LINDA WARREN, Syracuse, N.Y 
KAREN WASKIEWICZ, Califon, N.J 
KATHY WATSON, Bowling Green 
RICHARD WATSON, Gamaliel 
CHRISTINA M. WATTS, Louisville 
DAVID WATTS, Louisville 

ROBERT L. WEBB, Bedford 


LETA WEBSTER, Calvert City 
KRISTA WEBERTZ, Chandler, Ind 
KIMBERLY WEEDA, Dayton, Ohio 

LARRY D. WEST, Bowling Green 
CATHY WETZEL, Livermore 
JAMES WHALEN, Louisville 

ANN WHEELER, Evansville, Ind. 
JOSEPH D. WHEELER, Greenville 
SHELIA WHEELER, Aubum 


BARRY K. WHITAKER, Somerset 
AL WHITE, Dayton, Ohio 
GEORGE E. WHITE, Chicago, Ill 
JONATHAN WHITE, Lewisburg 
MARLENE WHITE, Bowling Green 
MELANIE WHITE, Campbellsville 
VICKYE D. WHITE, Leitchfield 
WENDEL WHITE, Prospect 

ANN WHITFIELD, Oak Grove 


VICKA WHITLEY, Franklin 

BARBARA WHITLOCK, Cynthiana 
CYNTHIA WHITSETT, Russellville 

NITA WHITTAKER, Hartford 

JEFFREY WIGGINS, Paducah 
CHARLES V. WILLIAMS, California 
JAYNE WILLIAMS, Newburgh, Ind 
KIMBERLY J. WILLIAMS, Fountain Run 
MARK WILLIAMS, Owensboro 


MICHELE S. WILLIAMS, Central City 
PAMELA WILLIAMS, Newburgh, Ind 
STACY L. WILLIAMS, Henderson 
JEFFREY R. WILLIAMSON, Lewisport 
LISA WILLIAN, Munfordville 

PAM WILMORE, Gallatin, Tenn 
BETSY WILSON, Kokomo, Ind 

ERIK J. WILSON, Fort Knox 

JO L. WILSON, Morgantown 


RHODELIA WILSON, Owensboro 
SUSAN WILSON, Boonville, Ind 
TAMMIE WILSON, Utica 

DAVID M. WIMSATT, Louisville 
LOU WINCHESTER, Somerset 
LINDA M. WINSTEAD, Owensboro 
BOB WISE, Lexington 

KAREN S. WITTY, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH B. WIX, Bowling Green 


DIANA WOLFF, Elkton 

SANDRA S. WOMELDORF, Hendersonville, Tenn 
GEORGE S. WOOD, Bedford 

MARY M. WOODARD, Russellville 

JUDY WOODBURN, Madisonville 

BECKY WOODS, Brentwood, Tenn 

DOLORSE A. WOODS, Scottsville 

LINDA S. WOODS, Louisville 

STACI WOODSON, Louisville 


DONNA M. WOODWARD, Philpot 
TODD WOODWARD, Glasgow 
BYLLIE P. WOOLDRIDGE, Frankfort 
KEVIN WOOTEN, Whiteland, Ind 
MARK WOOTEN, Scottsville 

PENNY WOOTEN, Park City 
SUSAN WOSOBA, Louisville 
DONNA S. WRIGHT, Gallatin, Tenn 
SHARON L. WRIGHT, Elizabethtown 


SUSAN WRIGHT, Nashville, Tenn 
CASSANDRA B. WYATT, Radcliff 
JOHN WYATT, Tell City, Ind 
MARK J. YATES, Harrodsburg 
BERT K. YEISER II, Leitchfield 
SCARLETT M. YORK, Rockfield 
BUEL C. YOUNG, Bowling Green 
KAREN E. YOUNG, Bowling Green 
KELLY YOUNG, Hopkinsville 
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Robert W. Pillow 


MARLA R. YOUNG, Glasgow 

ROB YOUNG, Bowling Green 
ANDREE J. YOUNGJOHNS, Louisville 
DONNA M. YUDA, New City, N.Y 
ANITA ZILE, Nashville, Tenn 
JOLANDA ZONDER, Louisville 

LUCY ZUERNER, Owensboro 


Scare pair 


HALLOWEEN FESTIVITIES at the 
Downing University Center included a 
concert and a costume contest. Teri 
Wheeler, a freshman secretarial science 
major, and Keith Powers, a junior 
business administration major dressed as 
an old couple and won the gruesome 
twosome contest 
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Freshmen 


dark horse to the end 
229-230 
A different angle on photography 187 
A dizzy of a race 318-319 
A look down under 96-97 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream” 76 
A new experience 236 
A personalized Invitation 148 
A week of their own 308-309 
A WKU guide — dorm beautiful 28- 


Aaron, Deidra Sue 394 

Aaron, Lizabeth Ann 

Aaron, Sharon Jane Davis 

Abbasnezhad, Abdolrahim 374 

Abbott, Florence Lemmon 

Abbott, Maynard Bronson Jr. 

Abdulhag, Ibrahim K. 

Abdulmalik, Walid Mahmood 

Abe, Kazuyuki 

Abel, Tonya Jill 

Abell, Kathy Lynn 394 

Abell, Richard William 

Abell, Robert Dwain dr. 

Abell, Thomas Leonard 

Abma, Sherry Kay Miller 

Abner, Daniel Keith 

Abner, Teresa Lynn 

Abney, Deborah Sue 

Abney, Gail Anderson 

Abney, Judy Ellen 285, 374 

Abney, William Irvin 

Abrams, Charles Moris 384 

Abscam 28 

Absher, Jeffrey Gordon 

Abudunk, Walaid A 

Abuzant, Ahmad Shukry 

Abuzant, Carolyn W, 338 

Academic affairs vice president 141, 
142, 176 

Academic council 142 

Academic services, dean 148 

Academics 140-193 

Academics and administration 132- 
193 

Accounting club 268-269 

Accounting department 174 

Accounting department head 174 

Accounts and budgetary control 
director 160 

Accreditation reorganizes 
departments 174 

Acero, Alejandro 

Ackerman, Kenneth Lee Jr. 

Ackman, David S. 

Acree, Laurie Ann 

Actee. Paticia Dawn 

Acree, Rachel Maria 

Across country 232-234 

Act 192 

Actors theatre 59 

Adamie, Timothy John 

Adams, Bill 285, 289 

Adams, Bob 290 

Adams, Brenda 285 

Adams, Carol Lynn 

Adams, Debra Pear! 384 

Adams, Frank Hunt 

Adams, Jacqueline Dannette 

Adams, Jeffery Neal 

Adams, Judy Carolyn Webb 

Adams, Laura Ruth 

Adams, Lori Sue 

Adams, Lynda Kay Hughes 

Adams, Maribeth Cook 

Adams, Mark Alan 

Adams, Mark Randall 

Adams, Rachel Cynthia 394 

Adams, Robyn Lynn 374 

Adams, Scott Howard 328 

Adams, Sherry Jo 

Adams, Tonya Leigh 

Adams, William Michael 

Adcock, Dennis Keith 

Adcock, Susan Lea 384 

Adeleke, Adedeji T 

Adeleke, Anthony 

Adeoye, Ayanladun Ezekiel 394 

Adeshakin, Olubukunola O. 

Adeyanju, Adekunle Solomon 

Adeyanju, Olufummilayo 

Adeyele, Oluseyi Sedonu 

Adeyemi, Yemisi Samuel 384 

Adkins, Hugh P. 

Adkins, Lea Ann 

Adkins, Patricia Carol 

Adkisson, Bonnie R. Ramsey 

Administration 8, 140-163 

Administrative affairs vice president 
141, 226 

Administrative shuffle 140-143 

Admissions director 148 

Adosary, Abdullah A. 

ADPi 500 318-319 

pevarces placement program (AP) 
1 

Advwell, Teresa E. 

Afghanistan 7, 27 

Afloat 108-109 

Afro-American players 288-289 

Agathen, Mary Melinda 

Agbatse, Benjo Benjamin 

Agcaoili, Madelyne B. 

Agee, Cynthia Marie 394 

Agnew, Sue Anne Staples 

Agriculture department 167 

Agriculture department head 167 

Agriculture exposition center 

Aguilar, Daysi E 

Aguilar, Ruben Dario 

Ahmadi, Karim Abdol 


Ahmed, Seema 

Ahsan, Reza 159 

Aikens, Shawn 67 

Aikins, James Matthew 

Aikins, Rebecca Jane 

Aikins, Ronald Gene 

Airmen of Note 60 

Aiton, Michael Lawrence 

Akanbi, Kamil Agbolade 394 

Akin, Jerry Lane 

Akin, John Mark 394 

Akin, Thomas Andrew 406 

Akinola, Abiodun O. 

Akkari, Khodr Khaled 384 

Akyroyd, Dan 36 

Al Habeeb, Moustafa |. 

Al Malki, Abdullah Youseff 

Al-Fayoumi, Ihsan A. 

Alagna, Linda J. Carlson 

Albany, Phillip Eric 

Albee, Edward 53 

Alborzi, Ali 374 

Aldrich, Kevin John 384 

Aldridge, Kari Lynn 

Aldridge, Murl Edwin 263, 384 

Aldridge, Renee 394 

Alemparte, Jorge Eugenio 244, 245, 384 

Alexander, Anita Rae 384 

Alexander, Douglas Reid 

Alexander, Ellen K. Smith 

Alexander, Hallie R. Mills 

Alexander, M. Alecia 

Alexander, Sandra Jean 

Alexander, Suzanne Guy 

lexander, Todd N. 394 

fieri, Fred Eric 

ffonso, Richard Wayne 253 

ford, Brenda Sue 394 

ford, David Eugene 

ford, Dorothy Elaine 

Alford, Rodney Mitchell 

Alford, Sue 394 

Alhakash, Sabbah Yousof 

Ali, Mabrouk Mohamed 

Ali-Akbar-Beik, Mostafa 

Alimi, Mukaila Abayomi 

Allbright, Melanie Lee 384 

Allen, Beachy Cobb 

Allen, Belinda Juann 

Allen, Carolyn Louise 

len, Charles Raymond 

len, Christine Rena 

len, David Wayne 

en, Edna Mae 

en, Janet Marie 285 

en, Jeanne Marie 

len Jimmy Ray 384 

len, Joe Brian 

. John Douglas 

, John Vincent 

, Julia Lynn 384 

, Kerry Lyn 281, 374 

, Mark David 

, Mark Lee 

, Mark Shane 

, Michael Joseph 

, Patricia A. 

. Patsy J. Duvall 

en, Ronald Bryan 

len, Stephon Lee 326 

en, Steven Eric 

len, Tanga Denise 

len, Ted Eugene 

len, Timothy Wayne 384 

len, Tresa Ann 394 

len, Vivian Marie 374 

ender, Joy Lynn 299, 388 

es, Martha Jane 299 

ey, Kimberly Ann 384 

geier, David Edward 394 

geier, Louis Bernard II 374 

geier, Steven Michael 338 

Allgood, Ann Elizabeth 374 

Allgood, Stacey Elinor 

Allgood, Susan Darlene 320 

Allison, Dale Ellis 

Allison, Jean Anne 

Allison, Loyetta Edwina 

Allison, Victoria M. 320, 374 

Almalki, Abdullah Youseff 338 

Almand, David Forrest 

Almassoud, Bassim Yousif 

Alonzo, Jose Luis 261 

Alpe, Toni Eldith 

Alpha Delta Pi 41, 154, 256, 257, 
304, 305, 311, 314, 318-319, 320- 
321, 384, 442 

Alpha Epsilon Delta 268-269 

Alpha Gamma Rho 155, 311, 315, 
316, 326-327 

Alpha Kappa Alpha 302, 309, 320- 
321 

Alpha Kappa Psi 270-271 

Alpha Omicron Pi 155, 304, 305, 
310, 311, 314, 316, 318, 320-321 

Alpha Phi Alpha 309, 311, 326-327 
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‘Alpha Phi Omega 272-273 


Alpha Psi Omega 288-289 

Alpha Xi Delta 314, 312, 320-321 
Algallaf, Hassan Abd 

Alseikhan, Abdullah Hamed 394 
Alsharif, Omar Yassin 

Alsobrook, Jeffrey Alan 215 

Alsup, Jeffrey Wade 210, 215 
Altman, Marilyn R. Shuffett 

Alumni affairs assistant director 152 
Alumni affairs director 152, 154 
Alvarado, Albert 

Alverson, Leland Ray Il 394 

Alvey, Berdette Ann 

Alvey, Chris Edward 

Alvey, Joseph Byron 215, 394 
Alvey, Michael F. 

Alvey, Michael Wayne 338 

Alvey, Monica Jo 374 

Alvey, Myra Lynn 384 
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Alvey, Stacy Lynn 285, 289 

Alvis, Jennie Marie 

Alwes, Nanette Lee 

Amazing Tones of Joy 284-285 

Ambrose, Laurie Susan 

Ambs, Judy Potts 374 

American Advertising Federation 
294-295 

American Dental Hygienists 
Association 264-165 

American Indian Movement 24 

American Quarter Horse Association 
166 

American Society of Interior 
Designers 282-283 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 278-279 

Americanization of a foreign student 
120-123 

Ammons, Ray E 

Ammons, Theresa Jewel 394 

Amos, Charles E. 351 

Amos, Sandra Kaye 394 

An evening of dance VII 82-85 

An unnatural high 16-17 

And they're off 94-95 

Anderson, Arthur Newton 247, 332 

Anderson, Charles 118, 119, 146, 147, 


Anderson, Cheryl Lynn 

Anderson, Christopher B. 394 

Anderson, David Thomas 

Anderson, Dustin Eric 

Anderson, James R. 

Anderson, John 28 

Anderson, Judy Lynn 

Anderson, Julie Lynn 

Anderson, Kelly Ray 394 

Anderson, Kimberly Sharon 

Anderson, Linda Jo 338 

Anderson, Mary Beth 394 

Anderson, Randall Grant Jr. 253, 374 

Anderson, Rebecca Lynn 

Anderson, Richard Scott 

Anderson, Ricky Edward 209, 210, 
Pa Pails) 

Anderson, Sandra 

Anderson, Sheila Fay 322 

Anderson, Sheny Gale 295, 338 

Anderson, Teresa Jean 

Anderson, Vanessa Jane 

Andrews, Billy Wayne 

Andrews, Donald Allen Jr. 240 

Andrews, Lorraine Kay 374 

Andrews, Robin Sue 

Anene, Emeka Basil 

Angarita, Astrid Mendoza 

Angarita, Rafael Simon 

Angle, Daniel Wayne 

Angle, Dennis Paul 

Anglea, Sherry Beth 

Angsten, Thomas 41, 238, 279, 338 

“Annie Hall” 25 

Annis, Martha Jean 394 

Anthony, Tonia Yvette 322, 374 

Anthony, Tony 

Anthropology, sociology, social 
work/government departments 
176, 177 

Antle, Brenda Kaye 

Antle, Kevin D. 374 

Antle, Ruth Ann 374 

Antone, Ralph Angelo 210, 215, 253 

Anvari, Alireza 

Anvyarni, Vida 

Anyaegbuna, Ndubueze T. 

Aoun, Michael Alan 266, 374 

AP 192 

Appaloosa Appaloosa 116-119 

Appel, Max 2, 56, 257, 316 

Appleby, Darrell Wayne 

Appleby, Matthew Howard 

Appleby, Richard Louis 278, 338 

Applin, Mark Landon 

Appreciation fest and canoe race 94, 
95 

Aprilfest 63 

Araya, Jose Antonio 394 

Arbaugh, Lawrence Glenn Jr. 

Arbogast, Albert John III 

Archer, Charlotte Anne 288 

Archer, Robert Stuart Ill 332 

Archivist 150 

Arflin, Tracy Thomas II 

Ark, Deborah Sue 

Armaghan, Ahmad 

Armao, Allison 

Armes, Rhonda Kaye 338 

Armes, Tammy Michele 

Armour, Darrell Conley 

Armstead, Hubert Larry 

Armstead, Stanley Kieth 

Armstrong, Anna Elizabeth 

Armstrong, Bryan Leigh 330, 338 

Armstrong David Lynn 

Armstrong, David Robert 

Armstrong, Erin R. 394 

Amnstrong, Judy Lynn 394 

Armstrong, Kendal Dwayne 

Amett, Wanda Jean 

Amey, John Malton 326, 384 

Amold, Ann Miko 

Amold, Bruce Allen 

Amold, Cindy Sue 322. 338 

Amold, James Stuart 40, 262, 263, 
338, 437 

Amold, Joel Dean 394 

Amold, Joseph Richard 338 

Amold, Karen Lynn 384 

Arnold, Kenneth Elic 

Amold, Kevin Dean 

Amold, Neal Dwyane 

Arnold, Renee Lynn 

Amold, Roger Louis 

Amold, Susan Kay 394 

Amold, William Kevin 394 


Aros, George A. 338 

Amitt, Brent Carl 295, 338 

Arrowood, Cathy Diane 

Arruda, Jeffrey K, 394 

Art department 185 

Art department head 185 

Arterburn, Kimberly Lynn 394 

Asali, Muhieddin Marwan 

Asberry, Gladys Massengale 

Asbury, Joy Wiley Clark 

Ash, Gregory Bryan 

Ash, Sonya Rose 338 

Ashayeri, Abdollah M. 

Ashby, Barbara N. Cundiff 

Ashby, Cathy J. 338 

Ashby, David Wayde 

Ashby, Timothy Dale 394 

Ashcraft, Elaine Kae 313, 324 

Ashdon, Julia Kay 

Asher, John Stephen 

Asher, Timothy Joseph 41 

Asher, Wesley Kenneth 240, 394 

Ashley, Lynette 394 

Ashley, Vivian Denise 

Ashur, Salah A. 374 

Askew, Kathy Ellan 338 

Assad, Deborah Lynn 394 

Assistant dean of student affairs 144 

Assistant director of recreational 
activities 256, 257, 316 

Assistant director of university- 
school relations 148 

Assistant head coach 210 

Assistant housing director 144 

Assistant to the dean of student 
affairs 144 

Assistant to the president 141, 142 

Assistant to the president for 
resource management 141 

Assmar, Katherine Louise 320, 338 

Associate degrees 162 

Associated student government 135, 
153. 274, 275 

Association for computing 
machinery 278-279 

(AINW) 236 

Association of student social workers 

__ 280-281 

Astronomy observatory 166 

At attention 286-287 

Atherton, Edmond Dale 

Atherton, Michael David 

Athletic director 152, 154, 226 

Atkinson, Jonathan Guy 263 

Atkinson, Kendall Stewart 

Atkinson, Rita Faye 

Atsalis, David A 215 

Attig, David Wendal 

Attig, Karen E. Wassom 

Atwell, Cynthia Gale 299, 384 

Atwell, Rickie Neal 339 

Atwell, Ricky Gene 

Atwood, Tammy Jean 269, 339 

Atzinger, Timothy Linus 374 

Aubrey, Sarah Francis 394 

Auclair, Paula Kathryn 394 

Auer, Audrey A. 322 

Augenstein, Michael Dale 203, 225, 
320, 332, 339. 

Augusty, Jack W. 19, 384 

Aukerman, Ann Marie 

Aukerman, Teri Kathryn 339 

Ault, Donna Jo 374 

Ausenbaugh, Jim 290 

Austin, Brent Smith 

Austin, Linda Gayle 

Avery, Dwight Lee 

Avery, Forrest Lynn 

Avery, Nannetta S. 

Aviation training minor proposed 
179 

Aydelotte, Gregory Ray 

Aydlett, James Hufham 42 

Ayers, Mark Gilliam 

Aymett, Selena Beth 339 

Aymett, Wesley Harold 335, 384 

Azaga, Adokiye Solomon 339 

Azar, Mary Ellen 

Azimi, Mehdi 

Azode, Louis Azubuike 


aali, Ahmed Majeed 
Babb, Reginald Lewis 
Babcock, Renee Lynn 394 
Baber, Laura Anne 
Baber, Phoebe Ann 339 
Baccus, Christie Ann 187, 322, 339 
Bachert Margaret Susan 297 
Back, Barry Radcliffe 
Backhanded 244-245 
Backstage 68-69 
Bacon, Danny Richard 
Bacon, Emily Marie 
Bacon, Gay 394 
Bacon, Jacqueline Kay 394 
Bacon, Jeanette Regina 384 
Bacon, Michael Keith 339 
Badger, Janet Marie 320 
Baete, Timothy Scott 339, 353 
Bagby, Andra Lynn 
Bagby, Gregory Lee 
Baggett, Kenneth Jewell 312, 330, 335 
Baggett, Kerry Joe 330, 339 
Bagnardi, James Francis 248, 249, 339 
Bahler, Stacee Jo 374 
Bailey, Cathy Jeanette 19 
Bailey, Cheryl Ann 297 
Bailey, Cynthia Rene 394 
Bailey, Elizabeth Anne 269, 300, 301, 
303, 320, 384 


Bailey, Ethel Lee 285 

Bailey, Howard 144 

Bailey, Jesse Lynn 

Bailey, Marsha Lynn 339 

Bailey, Olivia 

Bailey, Philip Gilbert 

Bailey, Sherrie Lyne 

Baines, Victoria Lynn 374 

Bains, Sharon 374 

Baird, Eddie Dwayne 

Baird, Jane Louise 374 

Baird, Joseph Franklin 

Baird, Timothy Lee 

Baise, Sarah Tracy 

Baity, Ellen Lorraine 394 

Baize, David Gene 

Baize, Roy Ferguson 

Baize, Wanda Lou 

Baker, Beverly Joan 

Baker, Bob 292 

Baker, Brenda Bell 

Baker, David Michael 

Baker, Denise 384 

Baker, Denise R. Walker 

Baker, Ernest Dalton 

Baker, Faye S. 

Baker, John 235 

Baker, John David 

Baker, Karla Neil 339 

Baker, Kimberly Joyce 

Baker, Koral Kathleen 322 

Baker, Linda Fay 339 

Baker, Lisa Ann 

Baker, Mark Wayne 394 

Baker, Michael Allen 339 

Baker, Nancy Carolyn 278 

Baker, Norris Crete Jr. 339 

Baker, Ricky Lewis 

Baker, Robert Hardin 

Baker, Stephen Barrett 

Baker, Tonja Decarole 

Baker, William Wood 

Baktashmehr, Bozorgmehr 

Balancing the boss and the budget 
ile 

Balawi, Nazem Muhammed 

Baldini, Angela Tammy 

Baldwin, Chester Duane 

Baldwin, Nanette Mains 

Bale, Connie Sue 384 


Bale, Thomas Medley 
Balestrini, Eduardo 

Ball, Darrell Wayne 384 
Ball, Douglas Clair 

Ball, Edward Ellis Ill 

Ball, Jayme Suzanne 394 
Ball, Kimberly Lane 384 
Ball, Samuel Bruce 

Ball, Wilber Louis 2 
Ballance, Donna Neal 322 
Ballance, Launa Gay 295, 339 
Ballard, Charles Robert 
Ballard, Dana Lynne 394 
Ballard, Joseph M. 

Ballard, Kathryn Lea 288 
Ballard, Sherry Faye 374 
Balloon feature 106-107 
Ballou, Theresa Beatrice 
Band 7, 286, 287 

Bandy, Suzanne 394 
Bane, Scott Mitchell 394 
Bani-Sadr, Abolhassar 27 
Banifatemi, Kashisaeed 
Banks, Cheryl Lee 19 
Banton, Jeanette Jenkins 
Banuchi, De Ette 339 
Baptist student center 20 
Barbee, Amelia Faye 394 
Barbee, Kathy Carol 
Barber, Christopher B. 
Barber, Steven Charles 
Barbour, Kelley Jean 384 
Barbuck, John 68 

Bardin, Catherine Lea 394 
Bardin, James Clayton 
Barger, Betty Miller 
Barger, Cheri Lynn 322, 339 
Barito, Joseph Peter 
Barkawi, Husam Yousif 
Barker, James Owen 
Barker, Jeffrey Lurie 
Barker, Lany D. 

Barker, Marvin 

Barker, Patrick Wilson 
Barker, Roger Dale 
Barker, Steven Lee 288 
Barkett, Ellen Margaret 
Barlow, Beverly Sue 
Barlow, Cary Lawrence 394 
Barna, Terry Thaddeus 
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Bama, Victoria E. 

Bamardi, Jim 249 

Bames, Connie Petett 269, 339 

Bames, Diane Patricia 

Bames, Gregory Allen 215 

Bames, Janet Lee 

Bames, Kymberly M. 

Bames, Richard Glen 

Bames, Susan Lee 394 

Bames, Terry Wayne 279 

Bamett, Dona Raye 

Bamett, Gary Mitchell 

Bamett, Janet Lee 

Bamett, Joseph B. 

Bamett, Philip Wayne 193, 374 

Bamette, Brenda Wayne 322 

Bamewell, Alisa Diane 

Bamhart, Julie Ann 

Barr, Ted Walker 285 

Barrett, Brett Mitchel 335, 384 

Barrett, Brian Thomas 

Barrett, Mitchell Clayton 

Barrett, Shelly Ruth 

Banick, John Daniel 

Barrick, John Steven 339 

Barrick, Mary Ann H. 

Barriga, Carl Luis 384 

Barron, Timothy Martin 215, 374 

Bary, Ann Guthrie 

Bany, Barbara Jean 384 

Bartholomy, Lezlee Anne 

Bartleson, George Edwin 328, 335, 
339 

Bartley, Ellen Kathryn 

Bartley, Linda Sue 285, 339 

Bartley, Phil David 299 

Bartley, Tema Rochelle 384 

Barton, Bruce Thompson 339 

Baseball 250-253 

Baseheart, Diane Catherine 

Basham, Constance Jean 

Basham, Hayward Briggs 

Basham, Mildred Nancy 374 

Basham, Steven O'neal 

Baskett, Bruce Martin 266, 269 

Bassett, Gregory James 

Bastien, David Dwight 394 

Bastin, Glenda Faye 394 

Bastin, Martha Janice 

Bastin, Susan Elaine 

Bastow, Laurel Marie 

Batcher, Steven J. 328 

Bates, David Lee 268, 269, 339 

Bates, Dean Edward 74, 339 

Bates, Garrett Rex 394 

Bates, Georgia 142 

Bates, Gina Gary 374 

Bates, Gordon Mike 328 

Bates, Margo B. 

Bates, Mark Evan 384 

Battle, Eddie 215, 394 


Battle, Willie Eddie 

Baugh, Clyde Kimble 

Baugh, Tracy Lee 

Bauman, Carl Nicholas 

Baumann, Daniel Allen 

Baumer, Diane Elizabeth 265, 394 

Baxley, Alice Gwen 394 

Baxley, Donna Marie 

Baxley, Jeffrey Darrell 

Baxter, Beth Ann 

Baxter, James E. 

Baxter, Lafrenchy F. 

Baxter, Mark Flannigan 394 

Baxter, Mary Jo 339 

Baxter, Phillip Eugene 

Baxter, Roy Glenn 182, 183, 257 

Bayles, David L. 

|Bays, Daniel Robert 

Bays, Harold Edward 269 

Bazzell, James Paul 

Beal, James David 

Beam, Michael Scott 

Beam, Robert Duke 263 

Beamish, Richard Joseph IV 

Bean, Jerry Stephen 

Bean, Joseph Onell 

Bean, Judy Lynn 339 

Bean, Kay Linda 320, 384 

Bean, Tony Edwin 

Beard, Betty Sanders 

Beard, Catherine Joan 394 | 

Beard, James Douglas 

Beard, Judith Lee 268, 275, 322, 329, 
374 

Beard, Kenneth Scott 

Beard, Nancy L. 

Beard, Sallie M. 

Beard, Sandra Carol 

Beard, Tommy Gerard 

Beasley, Betty Lou 322 

Beasley, Joy Lynn 

Beasley, Pamela Ann 261 

Beasley, Patsy Morgan 

Beattie, Nadine Lynn 

Beaty, Alan D. 394 

Beaty, Douglas Hugh 

Beaty, Lisa Anne 384 

Beaty, Patricia C. 

Beauchamp, Carl Michael 

Beauchamp, Ida Annette 320 

Beavin, Stephen Thomas 

Beavin, William Herman 326 

Becht, Marcia Ann 320 

Becht, Ron Jack 201, 232, 240 

Beck, Alice Virginia 

Beck, Archie Ozell 374 

Beck, Debra Kay 394 

Beck, Gina Marie 

Beck, Glenn Alan 339 

Beck, Julie Huddleston 

Beck, Martha Lynn 


Beck, Martha Sue 

Beck, Ron 152, 154 

Beck, Stephen William 394 
Becker, Richard Howard 253 
Beckley, George David 
Beckman, Kevin Welsch 374 
Beckort, Eleisa Ann 394 
Bedel, Alvin 169 

Bedwell, Valerie Dee 41, 384 
Beech Bend Park 98-99 
Beeler, Charlie Howard 384 
Beeler, Kenneth Howard 
Beeler, Lisa A. 384 

Beeny, Rick Leonard 
Beever, Vicki Collins 
Behzadnia, Hamid 339 
Behzadnoon, Kourosh 
Beingolea, Ochoa Victor J. 
Belcher, Donna Lynn 
Belcher, Glendale Dwayne 
Belcher, John Michael 
Belcher, Judith Lynn 
Belcher, Larry Mark 394 
Belcher, Susan Lynn 394 
Beliles, Billy Joel 

Beliles, Cathryn Annell 395 
Bell, Amy Katherine 


Bell, 
Bell 
Bell 
Bell 


Bell, Clarence Thomas II 335, 339 


Bell 
Bel 


Bell, 
Bell, 


Bell 


, Anne Brooks 
, Annette Mullinix 
, Barry Kendal 
, Belinda Carol 


|, David Mark 

, Donald Eugene 
Doris Ann 

Elizabeth Catherine 
, George Stanley 394 
, Gerald Lamont 339 
, Gregory James 

, Griffin 27 

, Lawrence Tilton 339 
, Lesa Yvonne 340 

, Lindsey Gary 

|. Marilyn E. 

, Marketta Lane 

, Paul Alan 

, Rebecca 

, Rebecca Lynn 340 
. Ricky Lee 

, Robert Dean 

, Robert Lowell 

. Robin Marie 395 

, Sharon Jeanette 384 
, Timmy Lynn 

, Vicki Leigh 

. William Keith 340 

, William Michael 

low, Saul 24 


Beloat, Hollis Ann 
Belt, Regina Joyce 384 
Belt. Sandra Faye 


Belushi, John 36 

Bemiss, Janet Gail 

Bemiss, John M. 

Bender, Chaucy Lee 

Bender, Jeff David 215 
Benefield, Gregory David 395 
Benham, Vivin L. Johnston 
Benjamin, Alice Carolyn 
Bennett, Anne Forbes 

Bennett, Barbara Jean 395 
Bennett, Clevie Mack 

Bennett, Cynthia Anne 
Bennett, Georgena F. 

Bennett, Jane Ann 395 
Bennett, Jo Nell 

Bennett, Joseph Mark 

Bennett, Kathy Jo 

Bennett, Kirby 215 

Bennett, Maury Thomas 266 
Bennett, Peri Lynn 384 
Bennett, Robert Elbridge 
Bennight, Mark Alan 
Benningfield, Arland W. Ill 340 
Benningfield, Kitty C. 374 
Benson, Steven Ear] 147 
Benson, Wilma Louise 285, 340 
Bentley, Amy Louise 320, 330 
Bentley, Charles Alan 299, 384 
Bentley, David Ellis 296 
Bentley, Katherine E. 

Bereiter, Timothy James 209 
Berg, Douglas M. 374 

Berg, James L. Jr. 

Berg, John Paul 

Berger, Charles Stevens 340 
Berger, Keith 56, 58 

Bergett, C. 215 

Bergmann, Ralph George 374 
Berke, Margo Sue 

Berkery, Dennis 212 

Berling, Victoria Lynn 294, 395 
Bermudez, Gilda Fuentes 
Bermudez, Luis Eduardo 
Bemot, Michael Jan 395 
Bernstein, Shirley B. 

Beny, Arthur Lee 384 

Beny, Betsy Delynn 126 
Berry, Darlena Kay 395 

Berry, Gregory Keith 

Beny, Jan 395, 406 

Beny, Randy Loring 

Bery, Robert Scott 

Berry, Rodney Jason 168, 169, 340 
Berry, Sheila Darlene 265, 384 
Berry, Tamela Beth 374 
Berry, Walter 384 

Berryman, Gergory Allen 384 
Berryman, Nicholas G. Jr. 384 
Berryman, Roger Mitchell 
Berryman, Theresa Marie 
Berryman, Thomas Lynn 


Berst, Mary Kathleen 324, 374 
Bertelson, Holly Susan 320 
Bertelson, Julianne K. 320 
Bertram, Bryan 

Bertram, George Barry Jr. 
Bertram, Maria Yvette 187 
Bertram, Timothy Neil 
Bertuleit, Michael John 
Beshear, Marcella 137 
Beshear, Thomas Aubrey 290, 374 
Best, Deborah Lynne 374 
Best, Stephen Lewis 340 
Betters, Richard Charles 
Bewley, Ricky Dwayne 395 
Bezold, Mark Eugene 

Biagini, Liliana Raquel 395 
Bibb, Thomas W. 

Bice, Lynne Ann 384 
Bicentennial 25 

Bickel, Valerie Ruth 

Bickers, Rebecca Jo 374 
Bickett, Cheryl Denise 384 
Biddle, David Paul Jr 

Bideau, Brent Robert 340 
Biega, Robert John 

Bierbaum, John Charles 

Big Red 7, 202, 203 

Big Red — Fan with a plan 202-203 
Big Red Marching Band 286-287 
Biggers, Deborah K. Badami 
Biggers, Lisa Wilson 

Biggs, Roger Dale 

Biggs, Sonya L. 

Bilbrey, Gregory Brian 

Bilbro, Sandra Annette 

Biller, Andrew 395 

Biller, Mark 384 

Billingsley, Barry Wesley 
Billingsley, Jenny Joy 374 
Billingsley, Jerry Henry 

Bilyeu, John Wesley 

Bingham, Jody Gene 257, 395 
Binker, Mary 272 

Binkley, Elizabeth Lynn 322 
Binkley, Mark Smith 

Binnion, Beverly Gay 322 
Biology department 167 
Biology department head 167 
Birdsong. Kim Deanna 320, 384 
Birdsong, Thomas A. dr. 385 
Birdwell, Cynthia Louise 
Bischoff, Debra Kaye 395 
Bishop, Beverly Rose 374 
Bishop, Bradley Dean 

Bishop, Jerry C. dr. 

Bishop, Kevin M 

Bishop, Sharon Lynn 

Bishop, Suzanne Carol 395 
Bishop, Warren M 

Bittel, Robert Dwayne 

Bittel, Ruth Ann 


Bitter, Lawrence David 

Biven, Stephen Anthony 

Bivens, April Lajuana 395 

Bivens, Cam 395 

Bivin, Bill 150 

Bivins, Teresa Ann 384 

Bizer, Mark Randall 384 

Bizer, Michael James 296, 297, 298, 
299, 340 

Black, Brent Logan 395 

Black Greek Weeks 308-309 

Black, Sandra Kay Eskridge 

Black, Thomas Wayne 4, 341 

Blackburn, Mark 215 

Blackburn, Mary Eileen 

Blackwell, Carol Ann 377, 395 

Blackwell, Marilyn Kay 

Blackwood, Michael Edward 341 

Blaine, Beverly Denise 

Blaine, Bradford, Wade 

Blaine, Ella Marie 384 

Blaine, Keitha Gay 268, 384 

Blaine, Kevin Wood 

Blair, Charles Alan 374 

Blair, Christopher Lee 

Blair, Fred Allan 

Blair, Jeffrey Kent 

Blair, Kathy Elaine 

Blair, Kenneth William 

Blair, Marilyn Sue 

Blair, Patricia Diann 

Blair, Rebecca Leigh 

Blair, William Joseph 

Blake, Aaron Mays 240 

Blakely, Andrea Maye 263, 288 

Blakeman, Kimberly Marie 

Blakey, Mary K. Aaron 

Blakey, Shery! Allison 

Blakey, Vickie L. Lawless 

Bland, Hugh Hagan 

Bland, Kimberly J. Berry 

Blandford, James Robert Jr. 395 

Blandford, Tamra Joan 

Blankenship, Benjamin S 

Blankenship, David Eugene 

Blankenship, Pamela Sue 269, 341 

Blankenship, Twyla Jane 

Blann, Jon Scott 133, 332 

Blanton, Mark Shearin 341 

Blatton, Paula Allyson 215, 384 

Blanton, Robert Joe 

Bledsoe, James Harold 

Blevins, Jill Lynne 

Blevins, Lary 108 

Blewett, Allie Kanice 395 

Blincoe, William J. 374 

Bloomfield, Karen Lynn 312 

Blue, Robert Daniel 

Bluegrass Boys 52 

Blumenthal, Michael 27 

Board of Regents 134-135, 140 


Mike Lawrence 


Drained out 


DEVOID OF SWIMMERS and water, the Diddle Arena 
pool gets a routine bath from physical plant worker 
Richard Case. 
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Barna, Victoria/Board of Regents 


Boardman, Michael W 

Boards, Richard Dale 

Boarman, Janet Ann 341 

Boatman, Tammy Elaine 

Boberg, Bonnie Jean 283 

Boca, Julie Whitaker 

Boca, Mohammad Mehdi 115 

Bodenbender, Gerald Alan 332, 341 

Boeckmann, Penelope Jean 395 

Boeckmann, Terry Bernard 341 

Boehm, Leah Rae 

Boehm, Steven Scott 374 

Boemker, Mary Dee 261, 341 

Bogach, Steven Joel 

Bogdan, Betsy 124, 246, 247, 257, 
283, 436 

Bogdan, Molly 124, 320 

Boggs, Rebecca Jo 

Boggs, Woodrow 

Bohnert, Scott Andrew 332 

Boils, James David 

Boink, Brian K. 330 

Boisse, Florence 299, 395 

Boka, Mohamad Jafar 384 

Bolan, Monica Elizabeth 384 

Bolin, David Wayne 215 

Boling, Barbara Naomi 

Bollenbecker, Timothy A. 279, 384 

Bollinger, Joe E. Jr 

Bolshoi Ballet 27 

Bolt, Stephen Lynn 

Bolte, Karelene 

Bomar, Suzanne 246 

Bombay, Anthony John 341 

Bond, Dennis Boyd 341 

Bond, Robin Renee 

Bonnerwith, Sandra Kay 395 

Bonsee, Beverly Jo R 

Booher, Eddie Charles 395 

Booher, Joseph Pickens Il 316, 332 

Booher, Kathleen Alison 315, 322 

Booker, Albert Gene 

Boone, David O 

Boone, Deborah Frances 

Boone, Joyce Marie 263, 374 

Boone, Sammy Dean 395 

Boone, Sandra Jean 

Boone, Stephen Forest 

Boone, Susan E. 395 

Booth, Phillip Francis 

Borchelt, Janet Katherine 322, 384 

Bordas, Amelia 

Borders, Carol Elizabeth 

Borders, Charles Terry 

Borders, David Bryan 395 

Borders, Joseph Michael 

Borders, Mary Leona 322 

Borders, Sally Lancaster 322 

Borders, Teresa Ann 322, 374 

Borders, William Leon Jr. 

Boren, Angela Renea 395 

Bosse, David Carl 

Bossets, Scott Brian 


Boswell, Michelle Marie 

Botkins, Thomas Elwood 374 

Bottom, Elizabeth Ann 341 

Botts, Susan Juanita 265, 341 

Boucher, Eddy Lyn 299 

Boucher, Laurence 167, 266 

Boucher, Melissa Hope 268, 269, 341 

Bouland, Linda Freeman 

Bow, Beverly Ann 

Bowen, Brendan 395 

Bowen, Ginny Lynn 

Bowen, Hoyt Edwin 

Bowen, Sherry Lynne 341 

Bowers, David Brian 395 

Bowers, Lisa Linell 

Bowles, Betty Ann 374 

Bowles, Cynthia Carole 

Bowles, Pamela Eileen 279, 341 

Bowles, Phyllis Sharon 

Bowley, Brenda Sue 384 

Bowling, George Sinclair 

Bowling Green Community College 
162-163 

Bowling Green High 128 

Bowling Green Saddle Club 166 

Bowling Green-Warren County 
Ambulance Service 439 

Bowling Green-Warren County 
Hospital 439 

Bowling, Joseph Kevin 334, 374 

Bowling, Mary Ann 

Bowling, Michael R 

Bowman, Mark Lyn 341 

Bowman, Rayna F 

Bowman, Robert Harlan 395 

Bowman, Tammy Lynn 

Bowman, Wanda Gay 395 

Bowne, Edward Holliman 395 

Boyd, Adrian Clayton Jr 

Boyd, Allison Anne 320, 375 

Boyd, Bernard Lee 335 

Boyd, Edward Marshall 

Boyd, Omelia June 267, 322 

Boyd, Pamela Christine 

Boyd, Patsy G. 395 

Boyd, Robert Dallas Jr 

Boyd, Ronda Louise 243 

Boyd, Suanne 31, 32, 385 

Boyer, Michael Jon 

Boyer, Tamara Lynn 235 

Boyken, James 240 

Boyle, Melanie Kay 263 

Boyles. Douglas Allen 

Bozarth, Kevin Mark 395 

Bozarth, Richard Alan 374 

Boze, Melinda Frances 374 

Braboy, Donna Lynn 385 

Bracey, Randall Wade 385 

Brackett, Beth Ann 385 

Braden, Kimala Lynn 261, 385 

Braden, Shawn Mare 318, 321 

Braden, Thomas M 

Braden. Traci Jean 


A real gas 


ADJUSTING A GAS BURNER in his quantitative 
chemistry lab in Thompson Complex, Louisville senior 
Bruce Milliken tries to filter a precipitate of barium sulfate. 
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Boardman, Michael/Buchanan, Ramona 


Roger Sommer 


Bradford, Dennis Vass 332 

Bradford, Julie Ann 374 

Bradford, Steven Victor 

Bradley, Angie Lagail 242, 341 

Bradley, Bari Allen 322 

Bradley, Belinda Kay 230 

Bradley, Don 240 

Bradley, Harry Stephen 341 

Bradley, Nancy Ellen 341 

Bradley, Nina Yvette 301, 302, 303, 
385 

Bradley, Vickie Gail 

B:adshaw, Lesa Jean 385 

Brady, Bridget Eileen 

Brady, David Wayne 395 

Brady, James John III 385 

Bragg, Rebekah E. Moseley 130, 340 

Bragg, Vickie Lynn 

Brainard, John Correll 

Brakke, Sheri Lee 

Braman, Andrew Lawrence 332 

Brame, Kathy Ann 

Bramley, John 200 

Brandes, Deborah Harison 385 

Brandon, Mary Elaine 

Brandon, Steven Lemuel 240, 374 

Branham, Donna Lee 257, 297, 385 

Branham, Rita Faye 322 

Branscum, Rita Cook 374 

Branson, Jody Rae 

Branstetter, Shem Oliver 

Brant, Debra Lynn 342 

Brantley, Michael Richard 261, 299. 
295 

Brantley, Sebrena Troy 395 

Brantley, Tonya Seanna 

Brashear, Farley Anthony 395 

Brashear, Timothy Ray 

Bratcher, Bennett Faris 332 

Bratcher, John Wayne 

Bratcher, Rita K. Todd 

Bratton, Patricia 283, 342 

Brawner, John Leland 

Bray, Christopher Earl 

Bray, Cynthia Lea 

Bray, Jeannie Kay 

Bray, Perry Lwonne 

Bray, Richard Timothy 

Brazley, Carl Eugene 209, 215 

Breaking away 242-243 

Breeden, Kathy Lee 

Breeden, Roger Dale 

Breeding, Debra Jane 

Breedlove, Wallace 278 

Breedy, James 295 

Brennan, David Michael 342 

Brennan, Diane Elaine 342 

Brents, Cathy Lynn 395 

Brents, Shirley A. 

Bresler, Margaret Ellen 299, 385 

Bresler, Rebecca Jane 

Brevit, Valery Lee 

Brewer, Angelyn Marie 395 


Brewer, Butch 374 

Brewer, David Robert 

Brewer, John Edward Il] 342 

Brewer, Kathy D. Kibbons 

Brewer, Pamela Louise 374 

Brewington, Teresa Anne 115, 324, 
385 

Brewer, Butch 374 

Brewer, David Robert 

Brewer, John Edward Ill 342 

Brewer, Kathy D. Kibbons 

Brewer, Pamela Louise 374 

Brewington, Teresa Anne 115, 324, 
385 

Brewster, George Edward 

Brezhnev, Leonid 27 

Brian, Christopher Lee 190 

Briggs, Margo Lynn 288, 395, 344 

Briggs, Melonie Diane 

Bright, Charles Todd 326, 385 

Brightup, Dale Allen 

Brigl, Robert 151, 191 

Briley, Therese Dawn 385 

Brinegar, Kathryn Joan 342 

Briner, Michael D. 

Bringing the inanimate to life 344- 
345 

Briscoe, William Albert 375 

Bristow, Ann Hadley 

Bristow, Donna Gale 385 

Bristow, Hazel Bowley 

Brite, James William 375 

Britt, Gretchen Sue 385 

Britt, Juanita Rowena 385 

Britt, Rex Darrell 342 

Britton, Rita Jane 

Brizendine, Ginger Darlene 

Brizius, George Michael 

Broadcasting Association 294-295 

Broadwell, Timothy William 

Broady, Kimberly Lynn 

Brock, Connie Louise 

Brock, Wilma Dale 385 

Brockman, Donnie 

Brodarick, Pamela Therese 261, 375 

Broderick, Judith Lynn 295, 385 

Brooks, Amy Dukes 322 

Brooks, Christine Lynn 385 

Brooks, Jennifer Lee 395 

Brooks, Katherine E. 

Brooks, Kathy 145 

Brooks, Rebecca Hope 342 

Brooks, Stephen Timothy 

Brooks, Tammy Lynn 395 

Brooks, Timothy Glen 232, 233, 240 

Brooks, Vanissa Mechelle 

Brooks, William Clayoum 

Broomall, Sallye Anne 

Brosche, Cynthia Denise 

Brosche, William C 

Brothers, Michael Wayne 385 

Brothers, Virginia Anne 263, 375 

Broughton, Jeffrey Burl 342 


Broughton, Joel Dean 385 
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Brown, 
Brown, 
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Brown, 
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Brown, 
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Brown, 
Brown, 
Brown, 
Brown, 


Alicia Kay 269, 299, 385 
Andrea Lynn 395 
Anthony Maurice 328 
Betty Phelps 
Beverly S.M 
Bobby Suel 
Brenda Conarroe 
Brenda Mae 395 
Carl Lee 

Carol Joan 187 
Charles Herbert 
Cindy Jo 

Dale 265, 342 
David Allen 330 
David Scott 
Deborah Ann 
Denise Marie 
Emily Jane 395 
Gary Shannon 253 
Ginger 359 
Gladys Ruth 
Gregory Keith 
Hugh Barton 
dames Donald dr 
James William 
dim 76, 77 
Joanna 385 
Joanne Alice 395 
Joey Leon 395 
dohn Y. 28 
Josephine Minton 
Joy Lynn 

Judith Lynn 375 
dudy Karen Vaughn 
Karen Elaine 395 
Kimberly Gayle 
Lana Karen 
Leonard 167 

Lisa Cheryl 395 
Margaret K 

Mary Eleanor 375 
Michael Glen 
Pamela Jane 375 
Patricia Ellen 129 
Paul Kevin 

Paula Beth 375 
Phil Allan 

Richard Horace 
Richard M. 375 
Robbie 395 
Robert Bums 
Robert Lewis 375 
Robert Lynn 395 
Robin Keith 375 
Robin Lewis 
Serita Colette 375 
Sharon Y. Finnister 
Sherry Gail 

Stacie Ann 395 
Stanley Walton 281, 342 
Valerie Sue 261 
Virginia Ruth 


Brown, William Henry 

Brown, William James 215, 334, 335 
385 

Brown, Yvonne Renee 

Browne, Janice Lynn 342 

Brownfield, James Alan 266, 375 

Browning, Cary Mark 235 

Browning, Darla Jill 

Browning, David Kyle 

Browning, Gary Jude 395 

Browning, Kevin C 

Browning, Mary Louise 265, 375 

Bruce, Donna Elaine 

Bruce, Laura Elise 

Bruce, Rebecca Lynn 131 

Bruce, Robert Roscoe 335 

Bruce, Sandra Nelson 375 

Bruchas, Pamela 385 

Brueggemann, Timothy J. 215, 385 

Brumfield, James Clay 332, 385 

Brumfield, Stanley 156, 157 

Brumm, Robert 

Brummett, William Columbus 342 

Bruner, Jo Ann Golday 

Bruner, Laura Duff 342 

Bruner, Mary H. Dempsey 

Bruner, Rachel Ann 230, 231, 395 

Bruner, Sheila Marie 

Brunson, Karen Jane 342 

Brunton, Stephen Ray 

Bryan, James Ellsworth Jr 

Bryan, Karen Marie 385 

Bryan, Rita Catherine 

Bryan, Sandra Elaine 342 

Bryan, Sandra Lynn 395 

Bryant, Annie Denise 

Bryant, Becky Joyce 

Bryant, Betty Jean 285, 395 

Bryant, Bobby G 

Bryant, Bridget Gail 

Bryant, Clifton 177 

Bryant, George Vernon 375 

Bryant, Irene 285, 342 

Bryant, James David Jr. 326 

Bryant, James Douglas 

Bryant, Jimmy Carl 385 

Bryant, Mary Evelyn 322, 342 

Bryant, Mary Sue 

Bryant, Paul 385 

Bryant, Peter McNally 

Bryant, Scott Douglas 330, 395 

Bryant, Shawn Ratliff 

Bryant, Timothy Len 288, 385 

Bryant, Vicki Davis 

Bryant, William 218, 221, 225 

Bryce, Jacqueline A. 385 

Bryon, Dale 285 

Bryson, Arthur Kay dr. 395 

Bryson, Debra Denise 

Bsees, Amer Masri 

Buchanan, Karla Gay 

Buchanan, Patricia Susan 

Buchanan, Ramona Routt 
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Buchanan, Rebecca Gail 
Buchanan, Todd Andrew 290, 295 
Buck, Teresa Brewer 
Buckbery, William Ray 332, 385 
Bucklew, Leslie Wayne 
Buckley, Matthew Welsh 
Buckley, Robert Irvin 385 
Buckley, William F. 53, 63 
Bucklin, Jean Ann 325, 342 
Buckman, Janet Leigh 
Buckman, Rebecca Marie 
Buckman, William 134 
Buckman, William G. Jr. 
Buckner, Elisabeth Marie 395 
Buckner, James F. 326, 327, 375 
Budd, John Zele 233, 240, 395 
Bucker, Robert Clark 165 
Bueker, Robert Michael 261 
Bueker, Susan Elizabeth 265 
Buford, Harold III 395 
Buford, Theresa Ann 

Buhay, Susan Elizabeth 265, 385 
Building alterations improve library 

system 150 

Building real roads for people 166 
Bull, April Jacqueline 

Bulle, Francine Rnea 385 
Bullock, Bobby Ray 

Bullock, Came S. 

Bullock, Timmie Lee 

Bumm, Bary Joseph 211, 215 
Bunce, Marie E. 375 

Bunch, Barbara J. Long 
Bunch, Jerina Gayle 324 
Bunch, Kenneth Wayne 342 
Bunch, Linda Sue 

Bunch, Marcella Ree 

Bunch, Paul 160, 161 

Bunch, Richard Alan 

Bunch, Sharon Sue 

Bunch, Victor Dale 

Bunch, William David 

Bunker, Archie 22 

Bunner, Kathy J. 

Buntin, Cheryl Ann 

Buntin, Karen Ann 

Buntin, Phillip Wayne 

Bunton, Felix M. 385 

Burbach, Daniel Raymond 375 
Burbach, Gregory Carl 225 
Burbage, Randell 

Burch, John Travis 266, 342 
Burchett, James Roger 
Burchett, Myra Gertrude 

Burd, Stephen Moss 395 
Burden, Anthony Wayne 
Burden, Elizabeth S. 

Burden, Jacquelyn Sue 
Burden, Kimberly Jo 375 
Burden, Lomi Ann 385 
Burden, Patricia Lou 

Burden, Ralph Clinton 

Burditt, Donna Gaye 385 
Burfict, Theodore 328 

Burford, Kevin Bernard 
Burgess, Ronald Loyd Jr. 
Burgess, Rondall Paul 

Burgett, Curtis Joe 

Burk, Timothy Carl 

Burke, Dennis Craig 375 
Burke, Gary Lewis 395 

Burke, Mark Andrew 

Burke, Michael David 

Bruke, Michael Gregory 173 
Burke, Ted James 

Burkeen, Phillip Cardwell (Chic) 310 
Burkitt, John Howard 375 
Burklow, Lisa Jan 395 

Burks, Alene Crowe 

Burks, Deborah Ann 395 
Burks, Paul Morgan 330 
Bumam, Cedric Conrad 
Bumett, Cheryl Lynn 395 
Burnett, Deirdre Sue 322 
Bumett, Edwin Lee 

Burmett, Margaret L. 322 
Burns, Carole Loafman 375 
Bums, Danny Ray 

Burs, Douglas Edward 

Bums, Elizabeth Barrett 95, 395 
Burns, Kimberly Jean 285, 385 
Bums, Mary Jane 342 

Bums, Maureen Theresa 20, 342 
Bums, Rusty 68 

Bums, Samuel Ross 

Bums, William Louis 32, 34, 385 
Burr, Kathleen Nora 281 
Burrell, Teresa Ann 

Burrell, Thomas Robert 332 
Burrs, Elizabeth Lynn 385 
Burress, Elizabeth Anne H. 
Bums, Cynthia Lane 342 
Burs, Marion Hall 

Bumis, Robyn Blaine 278 
Burroughs, Jemitta 338 
Burrows, Valerie Ann 385 
Burt, Haret Lan 395 
Burton, Anita C. 
Burton, David Ray 395 
Burton, Deborah Sunshine 
Burton, Glenn Darrell 

Burton, Jane Blair 342 

Burton, Jeff H. 342 

Burton, Jim 294 

Burton, John Delbert 240, 395 
Burton, Sharon Yvonne 267 
Burton, Stephen Douglas 
Burysek, Jennifer Sue 

Burysek, .Karen Theresa 
Burysek, Phyllis Ann 

Burysek, Sharon Lisa 

Busbee, Ronald C. 253 

Busby, Billie J. Il 330, 375 
Busby, Sherron Annie 
Busche, David Allan 
Busche, Douglas J. 

Buselmeier, Dan Karl 261 
Bush, Anne Watson 

Bush, Beryl Candice 125 
Bush, Bradley W. 332 

Bush, Diane Denise 

Bush, George 28 

Bush, George Trenen 

Bush, Marcel Elaine 395 

Bush, Patricia L. 

Bush, Paul Monroe 

Bush, Ricky Glenn 375 


Business affairs vice president 141 

Business College — Free Enterprise 
Fair 174, 175 

Business education and office 
pereaer ine! department head 

Busing 23 

Butchko, Teresa Lee 

Bute, Randolph 

Butler, Abraham Lincoln 

Butler, Bryant Arthur 385 

Butler, Cary Dwight 

Butler, David Allen 318, 332, 335, 342 

Butler, Donna Lynn 

Butler, Donnie Carrol 375 

Butler, Frankey Leon 

Butler, James Clinton 

Butler, Kathy Ann 342 

Butler, Marcia Kathryn 

Butler, Randolph Douglas 395 

Butler, Rebecca Germann 

Butler, Robin Lester 375 

Butler, Sue 342 

Butler, Thomas Edward 

Buttram, Samuel Thomas 395 

Butts, Anita Kaye 

Butts, David Adrian 

Butts, Dianne Louise 269 

Butts, Frances Elaine 

Butts, Selvin Hardin 

Buzzard, Dinah Marie , 

Bybee, Temisha Faye 385 

Byers, David Martin 

Bynum, Deborah Rene 

Bynum, Lamotte Lester 395 

Byram, Kimberly Sue 230, 375 

Byrd, Lisa Ann 395 

Byrd, Malaby Morrow Jr. 374, 385 

Byrd, Nancy Kay 342 

Byrd, Ronald Bemard 

Bym, Philip McSwain 

Byme, Steven Michael 


agnina, Sam Antony 
Cahill, Rhonda Ann 395 
Caillouet, Lary 175 
Cain, Kelly David 257 
Cain, Teresa Caroline 385 
Cain, Thomas Michael 
Caise, William Preston 
Calafiore, Carmela 375 
Caldwell, Catherine Clark 322 
Caldwell, Elmer Ray 209, 210, 215 
Caldwell, Ellen 299 
Caldwell, Mark Mitchell 
Caldwell, Mary Margaret 322 
Caldwell, Wayne Aline 
Calebs, Cynthia Lynn 395 
Calhoun, Vicki Ann 342 
Califano, Joseph 27 
Calk, Joe Kevin 
Calkins, Sally M. Simmons 182 
Callahan, Erin Ruth 
Callis, Amy Vaneta 45, 319, 322 
Callis, Lisa Brown 
Callis, Stephen Lewell 375 
Callis, William Camp 
Callis, William Casey 
Callison, Timothy Allen 
Calloway, Elizabeth Lee 375 
Calvert, Debra Katherine 
Calvert, Gary Samuel 
Calvert, Todd Bascom 
Camak, James Xavier 
Cambron, Came Lynn 
Cambron, Cynthia Deann 
Cameron, Christopher W. 
Cameron, Connie Bassett 
Cameron, Vanessa 
Camp, Diana Mae 
Camp, John William 
Camp, John William 
Camp, John William 
Camp, John William 
Camp, Mary Louise 322 
Camp, Todd Alan 
Campbell, Charles P. 
Campbell, Clara P. Taylor 
Campbell, Doris Jean Day 
Campbell, Hugh 
Campbell, James Randall 
Campbell, Joe Bill 134, 135 
Campbell, Judith Sue 
Campbell, Keith Jay 
Campbell, Kent 286 
Campbell, Patty Lee King 
Campbell, Rebecca Lynne 375 
Campbell, Rita Baker 342 
Campbell, Rodney Wendell 
Campbell, Scott Douglas 
Campbell, Susan Elaine 385 
Campbell, Tammy Lynn 
Campus Crusade for Christ 20 
Campus tours 148, 149 
Canada, Dorothy Lee 395 
Canada, Elizabeth Anne 
Canafax, Alesia Ann 
Canafax, Cherie Rae 
Canary, Brenda Mason 
Canary, Judy Lynn 
Canavera, Clifford George 
Candy, Eileen 229-230 
Cann, Larry Wayne 215 
Cannady, Vicki Lynn 299, 385 
Cannon, Debbie Shepherd 297 
Cannon, Laura J. McMillian 342 
Cannon, Tony 288, 375 
Canoe race 94-95 
Cansler, Catherine Rose 343 
Cansler, Donna Lynne 343 
Cantrell, Kimberly Lynn 
Cap and drowned 130-131 
Cape, Debra Sue 
Capps, Randall 140, 141 
Capps, Teresa Lynn 395 
Capsel, Tracy Lee 
Carby, Mark Alan 395 
Card, Michael Judson 
Card, Vernon 
Cardenas, Jorge Mauricio 269, 375 
Cardenas, Juan Manuel 269, 375 


Cardot, Joseph James 

Cardwell, Mary Patricia 

Career planning and placement 
director 158 

Carey, Debra Jo 324 

Carey, John Charles 215 

Carey, Patricia A. 

Carey, Ralph William 7, 202, 332, 343 

Cari, Margaret Anne 

Carl, Nancy Clay 

Carlin, Helen Duffy 

Carlotta, Ava Maria 84, 288, 289, 375 

Carlson, Georgiana Lynn 

Carman, Gale Ellen 385 

Carman, Jeffrey Bryan 375 

Carman, Mary A. Aubrey 

Carman, Ralph Hancox dr. 

Canmichael, John Craig 

Carmichael, John Kenneth 

Carmody, Albert Joseph 

Carmon, Monta Lisa 395 

Carnes, Randy Lee 

Camey, Billy Howard Jr. 375 

Carnival caper 98-99 

Carpenter, Anne Denise 

Carpenter, Howard Ralph 385 

Carpenter, Karen Sue 395 

Carpenter, Mary Jane 

Carpenter, Mary Sue 

Carpenter, Michael Graydon 

Carpenter, Richard Allan 395 

Carpenter, Richard Allen 

Carpenter, Steven Paul 290, 343 

Can, Jeffrey Wade 

Carr, Jon Clark 

Car, Mary Alma 

Car, Robin Serese 

Carrel, William Stanley 

Carrender, Wayne Robison 343 

Carrico, Annette 288 

Carico, Margaret C 

Carico, Martha 

Carroll, Beverly Jean 

Carroll, Colleen Marie 

Carroll, Danny Len 

Carroll, Jeff Richard 

Carroll, Larry Raymond 

Carroll, Mary Samra 395 

Carroll, Patrick Murphy 

Carroll, Theresa Saling 343 

Carson, Donald Dale 332 

Carson, Tammy Sue 385 

Carter, Barry Len 

Carter, Bryan 307 

Carter, Carolyn Lucille 

Carter, Carolyn Sue 267, 343 

Carter, Carissa Danielle 395 

Carter, Chandra Renee 395 

Carter, Charles Mark 

Carter, Daniel William 

Carter, Darrell Kevin 

Carter, Elizabeth Ann 375 

Carter, Elizabeth Anne 

Carter, Eric Lynn 

Carter, Eulin Jr. 

Carter, Fred 307 

Carter, James Evans dr. 

Carter, Jay Dean 238 

Carter, Jeffrey Calvin 

Carter, Jimmy 4, 23, 24, 26, 200, 274 

Carter, Karla June 395 

Carter, Kathleen Lee 320, 375 

Carter, Loretta Gay 385 

Carter, Pamela Jo 375 

Carter, Patricia Gayle 322, 375 

Carter, Patrick Coleman 335 

Carter, Paul Tumer 

Carter, Phillip Jeffery 375 

Carter, Regina Lee 

Carter, Richard Glenn 

Carter, Robert Lee II 385 

Carter, Sheila Annette 395 

Carter, Sherri Denise 

Carter, Steven Allan 375 

Carter, Timothy Wayne 

Carter, Tom Parker 385 

Carter, Vondell Lea 

Carter, William Russell 385 

Cartoons greet alumni on 50th 
anniversary 152 

Carver, Richard Gene 

Carver, Timothy Marvin 278 

Carwell, David Hargis 

Carwell, Lee Kaleher 385 

Cary, Rhonda Kay 279, 375 

Casada, Keith Alan 267, 395 

Casada, Mary Ann 

Casada, Richard Glen 41 

Case, Chris Alan 

Case, Debra Jeanne 

Case, Mary Lynn Griggs 

Case, Sandra Price 

Casey, Kerry Wayne 266, 343 

Cash, Joseph Terrance 

Cash, Kathryn Lynne 385 

Cash, Susan Elayne 343 

Cash, Susan Ennis 

Cashmere, Cathi Ann 395 

Caskey, Gretchen Louise 395 

Caspar, Ann L. Jenkins 

Casper, Lea Catherine 

Cassady, Donald Lee 

Cassady, Donita Jean 

Cassady, Paula Gail 

Castle, James Steven 

Castle, Joey Edward 

Castle, Terrie Ann 265, 375 

Catarozoli, Gina Maria 

Cate, Cynthia Anne 385 

Catey, Stanley J. 

Cathey, Vicky Lynn 385 

Catlett, Kathy Louise 

Catlett, Steven Pruett 209, 210, 215 

Catron, John Gregory 

Catron, Robert Paul 285, 395 

Caudill, James Jeffrey 

Caudill, Robert Lee 395 

Caulder, Ladon Frederick 

Causey, Joseph William 

Causey, Russell Woodson 375 

Cavana, Jeffrey Jay 343 

Cavanah, Judy Lynn 265 

Cave, Alicia Lynn 299 

Cavender, Rhonda Durham 

Cecil, Anthony Dominic 343 

Cecil, Kimberly Sue 385 

Cecil, Mary K. 


Cecil, Michelle Ruth 385 
Cecil, Mike 434 

Cecil, Richard Dennis 

Cecil, Shelia Mary 395 
Celsor, Karen Denise 

Celsor, Sharon Denise 263, 375 
Center Board 153 
Certificate program 162 
Cessna, Johnnie Lee 375 
Cessna, Kimberly Ann 385 
Chadwick, Edward Dunn 
Chaffin, Cynthia M. 320 
Chaffins, Michael John 

Chai, Cynthia Lee Zuppann 
Chambers, Barry Fount 
Chambers, Edward Clay 343 
Chambers, Frances N. Perry 
Chambers, Julie Ann 375 
Chambers, Laurie Kimberly 
Chambers, Sandy Lea 322 
Chambers, Tammy Lou 385 
Chambers, Vicky Renee 
Chambers, Vivian Rochelle 297, 375 
Chambliss, Cheryl 192 
Chambliss, Randy J 

Champs 250-253 

Chan, Wai Kwong 

Chancey. Roncia Lynn 322 
Chandler, Anthony Lamont 395 
Chandler, Craig 

Chandler, David Gerald 
Chandler, Debra Rose 375 
Chandler, Kathy Dianne 395 
Chandler, Wanda Gail 
Chaney, Beth Beasley 
Chaney, Cassandra Lynn 
Chaney, Johnny Allen 
Chang, Karrie Kung-Tsai 
Chapman, Michele Ann 343 
Chapman, Norma Jean 343 
Chapman, Tommie Gail 395 
Chapman, William Scott 
Chappell, James Henry 
Chappell, Jane Parrott 
Chappell, Jeffrey Scott 
Chappell, John 53, 56 
Charity fun(d) 304-307 
Charlton, Desiree Lynn 
Chase, Linda G. Weck 
Chase, William John 
Chastain, Jeffry Thomas 343 
Chasteen, Gregory Taylor 385 
Chatari, Laura Lee 375 
Chatelain, Kathleen M. 375 
Chatman, Regina Lee 
Chatman, Ricky Lynn 
Cheaney, Brian Raymon 
Cheap thrills 84-97 
Cheatham, Brice H. 215, 395 
Cheatham, Carol lona 
Cheatham, Craig Alan 
Check, Joseph James 343 
Cheek, Joel Michael 
Cheerleaders 202-203 
Chelf, Carl 162 

Chemistry club 266-267 
Chemistry department 167 
Chemistry department head 167 
Cherry, Daniel Potts 385, 434 
Cherry, Doris Elizabeth 375 
Cherry, Douglas Wayne 19 
Cherry. Gregory Wayne 330 
Cherry Hall 448 

Cherry, Henry Hardin 2, 198 
Cherry, James Richard 
Cherry, Lee Courtland 335 
Chery, Murry Leyton Jr. 343 
Cherry, Steve 343 

Chery, Thomas Lee 
Cherwak, Debby 257 
Chesnut, Mark Cameron 257 


Chi Omega 304-307, 310, 311, 313, 


315, 316, 318, 319, 322-323, 434 

Chi Omega November Nonsense 
304-306 

Chi Omega'’s Southern Gentlemen 
306 

Chichizola, Jorge Luis 333 

Childers, Edward Lee 

Childers, Shawn Brian 278, 343 

Childress, Buddy 158, 377 

Childress, Charles Lee 

Childress, Georgia P. 343 

Childress, Vanessa Ann 385 

Childress, Vitta Renae 

Chinn, Dennis Morgan 326, 335 

Chinn, Jean Ann 

Chinn, Julie Ann 343 

Chinn, Mary Anne Sowers 

Chong, John Don 394 

Chop, Daniel Eugene 

Chrappa, Richard 326 

Christ, Joan Lynne 265, 375 

Christian, Virginia Dell 

Christie, Martha Anne 375 

Christmas 125, 126, 127, 447 

Christofferson, Gail M. 242, 385 

Chumbler, Leesa Carol 

Chung, Yui Tan 

Circle K 272-273 

Clagett, Margaret Stewart 

Clark, Anthony Conrad 

Clark, Barbara Faye 343 

Clark, Beckey Eilene 281, 375 

Clark, Bernard Jackson III 

Clark, Brenda Crain 

Clark, C. Robert 

Clark, Carol Denise 385 

Clark, Carol Petrie 385 

Clark, Charyl Ann 385 

Clark, Christopher Lynn 

Clark, David Allen 395 

Clark, David Wayne 

Clark, Donna Lynn 

Clark, Elizabeth Karen 322 

Clark, Howard 95 

Clark, Jackie Lynn 

Clark,-John Marshall 

Clark, Julie Ann 

Clark, Karen Sue 395 

Clark, Kelly James 

Clark, Kevin 51 

Clark, Laurie Lee 395 

Clark, Linda Gail 385 

Clark, Linda Lewis 

Clark, Lisa Ann 

Clark, Lisa Dawn 375 


Clark, Lisa Ellen 

Clark, Lloyd Matt 

Clark, Marc Jimmie 215, 328 

Clark, Mark Alan 

Clark, Michael William 

Clark, Nancy Ellen 395 

Clark, Rita Lynn 

Clark, Robert Lindsay 385 

Clark, Sadie K. 385 

Clark, Sally Corean 395 

Clark, Saundra Karen 

Clark, Steven Lynn 215 

Clark, Timothy Alan 395 

Clark, Victoria Lynnee 375 

Clarkson, Lisa Jo 395 

Clasby, Cheryl Leanne 268, 343 

Class explores mystery of death 17 

Classes 336-409 

Claxton, Ronald Wayne 323, 385 

Clay, Falando Bartell 

Clay, Leonard Erskine 

Clay, Michael James 232, 233 

Clay, Orlando 240 

Clay, Patricia Ann 395 

Clay, Scott Lane 299 

Clay, Shelia Renette 234 

Clay, Susan Mary Rybij 

Clay, Venita Yvonne 

Claypool, Terry Lee 

Clayton, Joseph Allen 375 

Claywell, Kenneth Curtis 343 

Cleary, Eric M 

Cleaver, Norman Allen 328 

Cleek, Nora 375 

Clemens, Arthur William 

Clement, Susan Dawn 248, 249 

Clements, Deborah Kay 

lements, Joseph Francis 

lements, Mark Timothy 326 

lements, Sandra Wilson 375 

lements, Terry Lee 278 

lemons, Boyd Thomas 

lemons, Richard Eugene 215, 385 

lendenin, Mary Kathryn 320, 385 

LEP 132, 192 

Clinard, Beth Denise 395 

Clinard, Kevin Dale 

Clinard, Terri Ann 385 

Cline, Deborah Kaye 395 

Cline, Fredia Carol 

Cline, Johnna Lee 320 

Cline, Roger Allan 

Cline, Susan Elaine 

Cloar, Jan Camille 322 

loar, Robert Tumer 

lore, Doris Ann 

lore, Robert Covington 

lose, Iris Sonja 

louse, Grace Annette 395 

Cloyd, Brenda Ann 343 

Coates, Bruce Wayne 

Coates, Lenora Michelle 328 

Coatney, Clyde Dozier Jr 

Coats, Betty Rose 295, 343 

Coats, Brenda Jean 

Cobb, Bruce W, 330. 

Cobb, James Thomas 395 

Cobb, Janet Hendershot 

Coburn, Joy Rene 297, 395 

Cocanougher, Tommy Joe 279, 345 

Cochran, Nancy 145, 396 

Cochran, Robert 198 

Cocke, Mary E 

Cockes, James Jonathan 

Cockrel, Angela Dawn 375 

Cockrel, Teresa Lynn 385 

Cockrill, James Daymon 

Cocknill, Terry Susan 343 

Cofer, Joseph Herbert 

Coffey, Anna Marie 

Coffey, Darrell Lynn 396 

Coffey. Jackie Lynn 385 

Coffey, Kathy Marie 375 

Coffman, Charles Thomas dr. 

Coffman, Connie Louise 322, 343 

Coffman, David T 

Cohen, Neil 179 

Cohron, Karen Ann 343 

Cohron, Lori Ellen 

Cohron, Van Carlton 

Coile, Melinda Jean 255, 343 

Coker, Patricia Ann 278, 385 

Colburn, Buzz 95 

Colbum, John Charles 

Colburn, Tina O'Neil 269, 375 

Cole, Alice Denise 324 

Cole, Anthony Clark 326 

Cole, Betty Carolyn 343 

Cole, Billy Wendell 

Cole, Brittie Cunniff 

Cole, Cheryl Ann 343 

Cole, Clarence Thomas 

Cole, Cynthia 183 

Cole, Diana Beth 396 

Cole, George Curtis 

Cole, T. David 134, 135 

Cole, Karen Lee 

Cole, Lizzie Ann 

Cole, Marcia Jewel 343 

Cole, Mark Lanze 343 

Cole, Mary Lou 396 

Cole, Patti Morris 

Cole, Rita Proffitt 

Cole, Rosalyn Yvette 42, 375 

Cole, Tami Tanaro 

Cole, Teresa Lynn 

Coleman, Charles Edward 314, 326 

Coleman, Lee 

Coleman, Neal 94 

Coleman, Tammy Carol 1, 324 

Coleman, Timothy Ray 

Coleman, Tuwanda 288, 375 

Coles, Marybeth 375 

Colglazier, Richard Scott 

Colier, Robert 257 

College — an endless strain on the 
wallet 158 

College gold — there's no rush 377 

College Heights Foundation 135, 
142, 304 

College Heights Foundation 
executive secretary-treasurer 142 

College Heights Foundation 
president 142 

College Heights Herald 10, 135, 290- 
291 

College of Applied Arts and Health 
170-173 
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Qq0000 


College of Applied Arts and Health 
dean 170-172 
College of Applied Arts and Health 
— death class 170-171 
College of Applied Arts and Health 
— foods class 172-173 
College of Business Administration 
174, 175, 176 
College of Business Administration 
dean 174 
College of Business Administration 
— Free Enterprise Fair 174-175 
College of Business and Public 
Affairs 174 
College of Education 178-181 
College of Education dean 179 
College of Education — independent 
studies 180 
College of Education — rats 181 
College Republicans 276-277 
Collett, Bobble Ann 324 
Collier, Hollis Rogers 375 
Collier, Michael Eugene 344 
Collier, Vicki Rae 385 
Collin, Janine Caroline 320, 396 
Collins, Al Harold 
Collins, Ann Tracy 
Collins, Barry Anthony 
Collins, Erin Janene 
Collins, Frank Gregory 385 
Collins, Ginger Dawne 396 
Collins, Jane Marshall 322 
Collins, Karen Ann 
Collins, Patricia McGee 344 
Collins, Roy Del 330 
Collins, Stephanie M. 375 
Collins, Stevens West 
Collins, Thomas David 344 
Collins, William Randall 60, 63, 288, 
396 
Colon, Christine 396 
Colon, Eileen 396 
Colon, William Jeffrey 
Colson, Debbie Carol 
Colson, Kevin Paul 
Colter, Ronald Roosevelt 215, 308, 335 
Columbia, Sandra Kay 320 
Colwell. Ellen Marie 
Colwell, Lisa Michelle 
Colyer, Deborah Tyann 
Colyer, Rebecca Gaye 
Combest, Rickey Ray 
Combs, Brice 147 
Combs, James Clinton 328, 375 
Combs, Martha Clare 385 
Combs, Tammy Lynn 
Combs, Teresa Louise 344, 371 
Combs, Whit 63 
Combs, William Ray 
Comeau, James Raymond 131 
Comeau, Jane Marie 
Comer, Kelly Christine 
Comer, Rita Diane 263, 375 
Comfort, Paul Motley 
Commerce secretary 27 
Communication and theater acting 
department head 187 
Communication and theater 
department 187 
Community 100-109 
Community College controls 
Owensboro consortium 162 
Community College dean 162 
Compton, Kendra Bishop 385 
Compton, Mark Gregory 
Compton, Sheren Lee 344 
Compton, Suzanne Gibbs 
Compton, Tony David 
Computer Center director 150 
Conatser, Lisa Ann 
Concerts 42-79 
Condit, Thomas William 200, 201 
Conklin, Mary Jane 385 
Conley, Frank 179 
Conley, Linda Jane 344 
Conley, Pamela Jean 344 
Connally, Thad F. Ill 
Connell, Rita Eileen 375 
Connelly, Patricia Ann 
Conner, Benjamin Broughton 
Conner, Dana Lee 
Conner, Fonza Lynn 344 
Conner, George Albert 27, 233, 270, 
295 
Conner, Jeanette Jones 
Conner, John Arthur 
Conner, John Payton 
Conner, Rebecca Elaine 385 
Conner, Robert Patric 
Conner, Shirley Ellen 344 
Connerley, Jennifer Tebbs 
Connor, Cheryl Ann 
Connor, George Wallace 344 
Connors, Ann Marie 
Connors, Patrick M. 
Conover, Rita Fay 32, 34, 345 
Conrardy, Stacie Ann 385 
Constans, Elizabeth Leigh 
Constans, Phyllis Evalyn 322, 385 
Constant, Gary Gene 
Constant, Sallye Lynn 
Conti, James R. 34, 35, 385 
Conti, Mary Susan 
Continuing education consortium 
140, 170 
Conway, James Aubrey 375 
Conyer, Tony Edward 385 
Cook, Celeste Renee 
Cook, Charlotte Elaine 345 
Cook, Desta Darlene 
Cook, Ellen Jeanniene 
Cook, Janet Leigh 375 
Cook, June Elizabeth 375 
Cook, Kelly 396 
Cook, Lesa Faye 
Cook, Mark Franklin 
Cook, Maxine Grunden 345 
Cook, Michael Crady 
Cook, Paul 140, 141, 142 
Cook, Sheryl Lynn 
Cook, Susan Jean 
Cook, Thomas Lee 
Cooke, Allison Louise 345 
Cooke, David Neal 345 
Cooke, Kenneth Brian 175 
Cooke, Leslie Ann 
Cooksey, Dan Wilson 326 
Cooksey, Russell Patrick 326 
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Buchanan, Rebecca/Cooksey, Russell 


Cooksie, Carolyn Beatrice 

Coombs, Teri Lynn 

Coomer, Bobbie J. Powell 

Coomer, Carla Ann 

Coomer, Peggy Ann 

Coomes, Bruce Alan 385 

Coomes, Doris C 

Coomes, Elizabeth Ann 396 

Coomes, Jane Anita 

Coomes, Michael Ray 

Coomes, William Darrell 

Cooney, Cindy Marie 345 

Coop, Lisa Ann 

Cooper, Alice 84 

Cooper, Billy Edward 345 

Cooper, Catherine Loraine 

Cooper, Crystal Gay 

Cooper, Davis Alan 

Cooper, Debra D. 

Cooper, Doris Leigh Dixon 

Cooper, Edward Andrew 

Cooper, James Dawson 

Cooper, Josephine Ann 

Cooper, Laura Loraine 

Cooper, Marilyn Marie 

Cooper, Marla Kay 

Cooper, Randall Lloyd —. 

Cooper, Shelia Elaine 175, 324 

Cooper, Thomas Cecil 

Cooperative education 162 

Coots, Deborah Lee 265, 383 

Coots, Kathy Jo 

Coots, Margaret Trammel 385 

Coots, Patricia Ann 385 

Copas, Christopher Michael 326, 375 

Copas, Kelly Edward 

Copas, Laura Ann 

Coppage, Joseph Duane 375 

Corbin, Edna R. Frederick 

Corbin, Judith Dianne 

Corbin, Julia Dawn 

Corbin, Mary Janette 396 

Corbin, Patty Carol 281, 345 

Corbin, Paul Russell 

Corlew, Robert Mich 

Corley, Charlotte Marie 

Comelius, Ginger Carol 396 

Comelius, Jane Renee 375 

Comell, Jennifer Lynn 345 

Comell, Melinda June 396 

Comell, Sherry Lee 322, 375 

Comett, Denise Marie 278 

Comett, Edgar Darrell 

Comette, Fran L. 

Comette, Tanya Robin 

Corea, Paul R. 326 

Correll, Cathy Cay 180, 385 

Correspondence courses 162 

Corson, Dominic Charles 240 

Cortner, Katherine L. 322 

Corum, Laura Lee 322 

Corum, Sherrie Lynn 

Corum, Stiles William 332 

Cosby, Bill 122 

Cosby, Bobbie Jill 

Cosby, Janet Louise 396 

Cosby, Michael Ray 

Cosby, Stevie Laran 

Cosby, Walter Thomas Jr. 

Cosman, Shawn Douglas 375 

Cossey, Mera Sue 375 

Costello, James Emmett 345 

Costello, Matthew Robert 

Costello, Thomas Michael 

Costin, Curtis Frazer 

Cothern, Ricky Duane 332, 345 

Cothran, Jackie David 

Cothran, Rhonda Jane 

Cottingham, Timothy Lee 326, 375 

Cotton, Ross Wade 

Cotton, Sandra Michelle 

Cottrell, Cindy Kay 

Cottrell, Gary Lee 179, 345 

Cottrell, Joe Alan 375 

Cottrell, Lea Kelly 405 

Cottrell, Marvin 396 

Cottrell, Pamela Kaye 396 

Cottrell, Philis 

Cottrell, Susan Rae 269, 320, 375 

Couch, Alice Lynn 

Couch, Felicia Adele 375 

Couden, Cheryl Lynn 

Coulter, Henry Paul 

Coulter, Joyce Marlene 

Council on Higher Education 135, 
140, 162, 170 

Counseling center 156, 157, 192 

Counseling center battles 
stereotyped image 156, 157 

Counseling services center director 
156-157 

Counts, Gary Alan 

Countzler, Catherine Ann 345 

Cousineau, Kim Marie 375 

Covey, Paula Galene 322, 395 

Covington, Connie Elaine 

Cowan, Cindy Jo 385 

Cowan, Jeanine Gail 396 

Cowan, Julia Ann 

Cowan, Lynn 375 

Coward, David Richard 

Cowherd, Ford Edmon 345 

Cowles, Ana Lynn 385 

Cowles, Deborah Lynn 

Cowles, Jacqueline Ree 

Cowles, Linda Phelps 

Cowles, Steven Lee 

Cowles, Yvonne 375 

Cowley, Cheryl Lynne 385 

Cox, Bonnie Taylor 

Cox, Carol Elaine 192, 385 

Cox, Cheryl Jean 

Cox, Cynthia Ann 345 

Cox, Denise 396 

Cox, Gina Paulette 396 

Cox, Iris Close 

Cox, Jacqueline F. Skaggs 


Cox, Sandra Samuell 

Cox, Timothy Michael 
Crabtree, Christopher B. 
Crabtree, David Anthony 
Crabtree, Deborah Jean 
Crabtree, Michael Wayne 
Craddock, James Randall 
Craddock, Juliann Moore 
Crady, George Chester 
Crady, Jeffrey Sexton 
Crady, Nona Christy 

Craft, Pamela McGregor 
Craft, Prentiss Nelson 
Crafton, William Toby 296, 297 
Crafts, Gary Don 

Craig, Jean Wallace 

Craig, Susan Denise 385 
Craig, Suzanne 396 

Craig, Teresa Lynn 322, 345 
Crain, Belinda Lynn 396 
Crain, Brenda Blair 

Crain, Candace Gay 

Crane, Michael Andrew 375 
Crank, Dennis Wade 

Crask, Sheila Gail 385 
Craven, Mark Shea 


Craven, Mary 


Craven, Steven Rodger 375 
Cravens, Betty Jo Shipp 
Cravens, Jackie Carroll 346 
Cravens, Kathy Jo 

Cravens, Raymond 156 
Crawford, C. 215 

Crawford, David Wayne 
Crawford, Diane M. 
Crawford, Jeffrey David 330 
Crawford, Kathleen Rose 
Crawford, Kevin Lee 375 
Crawford, Kurt Henderson 
Crawford, Lanorte Raphael 
Crawford, Ltanya Ann 375 
Crawford, Nicholas 97, 108 
Crawford, Randy Dean 266, 375 
Craycroft, David Joseph 
Craycroft, Diana Ruth 
Creager, Catherine Laura 
Creamed 356 

Creek, Donald Keith 

Creek, Trudy Gayle 322, 396 
Crenshaw, Gary Joseph 328 
Crenshaw, Marvin Haynes 396 
Crenshaw, Michael Wesley 
Crenshaw, Mitzi Hensley 
Crenshaw, Raymond Earl 396 
Cretella, Francis Michael 
Crews, Cheryl Diane 396 
Crider, Benjamin Hany II 
Crider, John Earl dr. 385 
Crider, Michael Dale 263 
Crider, Shirley Ann Dunn 
Crigler, Kimberly Ann 396 
Crisp, David Richard 396 
Crisp, Gwendolyn 

Crissy, Marianne Regina 
Crittenden, Jo Ann 

Crocker, Denice Lynn 385 
Crocker, Timothy John 
Cromer, Jeffrey J 

Cromer, Lora L 

Crompton, Sheryl 396 
Crook, Susan Jane 294, 295 
Crooks, Debra Jean Shaw 
Crooks, John Stephen 
Crooks, Richard Tracy 
Cropper, Kathleen Vincent 
Cross, David Martin 

Cross, David Walling 209, 215 
Cross, Elizabeth Foote 

Cross, Ellis Donnell 

Cross, James Sherman 
Cross, Penny Darlene 385 
Cross, Stephen Orin 

Crotts, Rolanda Yvonne 
Crow, Barbara Louis 

Crow, Sally Nalley 

Crowe, Christopher M 
Crowe, Crawford 150, 198 
Crowe, Deborah Sue 396 
Crowe, J. Lynn Strode 
Crowe, Kimberly Lynn 
Crowe, Richard William 
Crowell, Diane Robin 385 
Crowell, Michael Daniel 
Crowley, Catherine Bemice 
Crowley, Cris Ann 346 
Cruce, David Arlen 

Crum, Cherie Lynn 375 
Crum, Mason 330 

Crum, Sherree Marie 375 
Crumb, Glenn 160 

Crumb, Steven R. 

Crumbie, Jon Eric 385 
Crumbie, Richard Lee 346 
Crumby, Melissa Lynne 294, 320 
Crume, Hannah L. Alexander 
Crump, Anthony Wayne 
Crump, Belinda Jo 
Crumpton, Sheryl Lynn 

Cruz, Kathy Grace 385 

Cser, Stephen Edward 235 
Cuarta, Jose Jr. Rene 

Cuffe, Frances Michael 
Culberson, Annette 231 
Cullen, Laura Anne 
Cumberland, Lisa Ann 396 
Cummings, Beverly Nadine 
Cummings, James Henry Jr. 
Cummings, Juliana Marie 
Cummings, Ronald Allen 
Cummins, Lexie Edward 396 
Cundiff, Christopher Lynn 385 
Cundiff, Donna Ann 170, 320 
Cundiff, Kevin Brent 326, 346 
Cundiff, Lisa Cheryl 396 
Cundiff, Pattie Odell 


Cunningham, 
Cunningham, 


William Charles 
Crystal Lynn 396 


Curd, Sheila Buford V. 

Curella, Nicki Lynn 

Cur, Glen Joseph 

Cun, Patrick Francis 232 

Cur, Ramona Johnson 

Cumeal, Charles Anthony 385 

Cumutte, Michael Dean 215, 326 

Curence, William 

Currens, Robin Renee 

Cuny, Lisa Carol 

Curry, Marla La Dawn 375 

Curry, Raymond Douglas 

Cuny, Rebecca Jo 346 

Cury, Sandra Lynn 

Curry, Shelia Faye 

Curtis, Bryan Timothy 

Curtis, Dale Lynn 

Curtis, David Blaine 266 

Curtis, Patricia Elaine 265, 385 

Curtis, Robert Allen 

Curtis, Vickie Lynne 375 

Curtright, Steven Earl 

Curtsinger, Steven E. 

Cutliff, Kathryn Leslie 385 

\Cutliff, Nancy Perkins 

\Cutting classes for credit 192 

Cuzzort, Larry Joe 7, 200, 201, 232, 
233, 240 


adey, Eric John 

Dadisman, Steven Ray 
Daigle, Deborah Lynn 268, 386 
Dailey, Lisa Pearl 
Daily, Mary Cathleen 396 
Dale, Byron Frazier 
Dale, Steven Gary 
Dalton, Carl David 131, 249, 299, 346 
Dalton, Chery’ Lea 
Dalton, Curtis Neah 
Dalton, Richard Delano 
Daly, Kathleen Mary 
Dame, Jeffrey Howard 
Dame, Michael Gene 
Damer, Cindy L. 320, 375 
Dameron, Marilyn Rhea Gass 
Dameron, Paul Allen 
Damm, Julie Ann 
Damron, Mark Shannon 396 
Dance Company 82-85 
Daneshuar, Reza 
Daniel, Danny Joe 
Daniel, Douglas Ray 
Daniel, Kenneth Marion 396 
Daniel, William Kieth 
Daniels, Brenda Sue 
Daniels, Glenn Dean 
Daniels, Ross Lee 
Danserau, Kirk 176, 177 
Dant, Karen Dale 
Dant, Richard Joseph 
Dantoni, Joseph C. Jr. 
Dantoni, Richard A. 
Darlington, Charlene 149 
Darnell, Danny Lee 
Darnell, Michael Quentin 
Dar, Tony Chris 
Darst, Gregory Lynn 
Darst, Kevin James 
Data Processing Management 

Association 278-279 
Dating 18-19 
Dauer, Susan Marie 
Daugherty, Anita Ann 396 
Daugherty, Laura Ann 386 
Daugherty, Lee Ann 
Daugherty, Stephen Willard 346 
Daugherty, Thomas Todd 152, 203, 

225, 332, 386 
Daulton, Gary W 
Daum, Laura Lynn 268, 322, 346 
Daunhauer, Christine Mary 
Dause, Teresa Lynn 280, 281, 375 
Davenport, Dennis Allen 
Davenport, Mary Jo 30, 31, 314, 320 
Davidovich, Bella 56, 59 
Davidson, Daniel Scott 
Davidson, David 436 
Davidson, James Derek 
Davidson, Linda Gail 320, 386 
Davidson, Roy Willard 
Davidson, Sheila Gale 
Davis, Arlene Francics 285 
Davis, Bambi Lynn 396 
Davis, Belinda 
Davis, Brad Dean 
Davis, Carl Woodley 
Davis, Carolyn Mae 
Davis, Charles Alan 346 
Davis, Cynthia Dawn 396 
Davis, David Allen 396 
Davis, David Wayne 
Davis, Deborah L. Neal 
Davis, Diane Marie 
Davis, Donna Rae 396 
Davis, Douglas Gene 
Davis, Elisabeth Anne 
Davis,-Ernest Winstead 
Davis, Glen Lewis 
Davis, Gregory Allen 
Davis, Gregory Aubachon 346 
Dawis, Herbert Clay II 
Davis, Jackie Rae 
Davis, James 140, 141, 142, 176 
Davis, James Edward 
Davis, James Lester 386 
Davis, James Richard 
Davis, James Robert 
Davis, Jane Ellen 
Davis, Janice Marie 
Davis, Jeffrey Warren 
Davis, Joann Jeannett 


Davis, Mark A 

Davis, Marvin Leon 209, 210, 215 

Davis, Mary Childress 

Davis, Mayme Lou 

Davis, Michael Glenn 266 

Davis, Michelle Elise 386 

Davis, Myra 396 

Davis, Nancy Corinne 

Davis, Neal Charles 

Davis, Neal Robert 

Daws, Patti O'Neill 318, 396 

Davis, Rebecca Anne 

Davis, Rita Kaye 

Davis, Robert John 

Davis, Robert William dr. 

Davis, Roscoe C.P. 

Davis, Rose Marie 285 

Davis, Sarah Rebecca 

Davis, Scott Adams 

Davis, Shirley Jean 

Davis, Teryl Ann 386 

Davis, Timothy Neal 

Davis, Virginia L. Dwyer 

Davison, David 444 

Davison, Nancy Elise 

Dawson, Gary Randell 

Dawson, Johnny Dockins 346 

Dawson, Mary L. 

Dawson, Pamela Lane 

Day, Bonnie Jean 267, 268, 375 

Day, Brian Douglas 

Day, Kyle 330 

Day, Linda Susan 396 

Day, Ronald Allen 266, 269 

Day, Shirley Alice Posey 

Day, Shirley Jean 255, 375 

Day, William Robert 

Dean, Cynthia Bailey 

Dean, David Allan 

Dean, Lesa Kim 386 

Dean resigns to teach research 166 

Dean, Samuel Moris 

Dearen, Sandra Jean 332, 375 

Dearing, Lisa Garr 

Dearing, Ronald Stephen 

Dearmond, Glenda Joy 

Dearmond, Marcia Kate 375 

Dearmond, Mary Anita 396 

Deason, Anthony Ray 

Deasy, John Vaughn 396 

Death class 170 

Deaton, Charles B. 

Deaton, Kathy K. 

Deaton, Roselyn K. Renfroe 

Deaton, Royce Allen 318 

DeBeny, Karen Louise 

DeBery, Linda Crawhom 

DeBerry, Mark David 

DeBeny, Richard Earl 

Decade in review 22-25 

DeCastro, Mary Elizabeth 34 

Decker, Alecia Parker 

Decker, Anita Jessica 375 

Dedman, Kathleen Ashwill 281 

Dedmon, James Dwight 

Deeb, Mark Thomas 

Deel, Donna Marie 

Deemer, Paul 128 

Deetch, Donald Wayne 

“Deer Hunter, The” 24 

DeFoor, Lori Ann 346 

DeFreece, Kenneth Andrew 

DeFreece, Margaret Jean 88, 322, 396 

Degenhardi, Jennifer 263, 396 

DeHart, Rosie Jane Z. 

Dehbozorgi, Fatemeh 

Del-Carmen, Lucia 

DeLacey, Charles 209, 215 

DeLaney, Melissa Gay 

Delbuono, Elizabeth Ann 267 

Delk, James Raymond 386 

Delk, Lisa Anne 

Dellario, Susan Lynn 268, 346 

Deller, John Edwin 240, 375 

Deller, Kathryn Ann 

Delorenzo, Lorraine Ann 396 

Delph, Charles Stephen 386 

Delta Omicron 59, 284-285 

Delta Sigma Pi 270-271 

Delta Sigma Theta 309, 322-323 

Delta Tau Delta 311, 312, 326-327 

Deltito, Benjamin John Jr. 

DeMaree, Leatha Louise 

DeMasters, Dion Pern 

Demidio, Christina Rose 

DeMunbrun, Charlotte Ellen 

DeMuray, Tony Lee 

DeMuth, Anita Ann 386 

Denham, Wilma Kay 

Denison, Eldon Bryan 

Denk, Thomas Joseph 261 

Denning, Mark Anthony 346 

Dennis, Ollie Charles 

Dennis, Patricia Wooden 

Dennis, Russell 

Dennison, Sharon Perkins 

Dennison, Thomas Leo 

Denson, Sheila Kay 

Dental hygiene department 172 

Dental hygiene department head 172 

Denton, Richard Clark 

Deom, Paul 

Departmental secretary 177 

Departments become ‘academic 
boat people’ 176-177 

Depuy, Carlos Alberto 

Depuy, Erick Rafael 

Depuy, Margarita C. 386 

Derby darling 308 

Derby, Kevin Richard 

Derek, Bo 44 

Deruzzo, Mark David 215 

Despain, James L. 

Despaux, Charles Fredrick 253 

Detring, Brian Scott 386 

Detring, Diana Kay 

Devane, Dwight Moody Jr. 


DeWald, Gregory Joseph 

DeWeese, Bary J. 396 

DeWilde, Judi Carol 396 

DeWilde, Roberta Deane 346 

DeWitt, Susan Lynn 346 

Diaz-Cruz, Rebekah Lynne 346 

Diaz-Cruz, Pablo Julio 346 

Dick, Dolores Gail Massey 

Dick, Mildred Roberts 

Dick, Steven J. 295, 386 

Dicken, David B. 257, 396 

Dicken, Eric Lee 

Dickens, Eula Witham 

Dickens, Michael Anthony 

Dickerson, Carla Gail 

Dickerson, Eric 396 

Dickerson, James D. Jr. 396 

Dickey, David Jackson 

Dickey, Lois 152, 154 

Dickinson, Katie Jo 

Dickinson, Laura Diane 257, 320 

Dickson, James Michael 375 

Dickson, Sharon Lee Hunton 346 

Diddle, E.A 198, 226 

Diddle, Mrs. EA 226, 227 

Diehm, Cara Leigh 

Dieterich, Erk R 

Dieterich, Karen Jean 346 

Dietrich; Marilyn Ruth 346 

Dildy, Kevin 221, 223, 225 

Dile, Cynthia Diane 396 

Dillard, Aynn Dope 

Dillard, Charles Oliver 209, 215 

Dillard, Cindy Ann 265, 386 

Dillard, Lary Dean 

Dillard, Linda Sue 346 

Dillard, Sharon Kay 375 

Diller, Tomi Tara King 

Dilley, David Brian 396 

Dilley, Dean Pegues 346 

Dilliha, Steven G, 

Dillingham, Rita Hargis 

Dillman, Diane Rene 386 

Dillon, Edward Francis 

Dillon, J. 215 

Dillon, Teri Leigh 375 

Dingus, Carolyn Sue 375 

Dinsmore, Peggy Sue 283, 346 

DiSilvestro, Christopher J. 

DiStefano, Catherine Ann 396 

Distributive Education Clubs of 
America 270-271 

Dixon, Charles Richard Jr. 

Dixon, Clarence Kay III 346 

Dixon, Frank Flemming 330 

Dixon, Kim Edessa 

Dixon, Lynne Renee 283, 347 

Dlamini, Maxwell 163 

Do, Chau-Oanh Thi 

Do, Oanh Chau 126, 375 

Doane, Paula B. 396 

Dobbins, Wesley Morgan 328 

Dobbs, Joanna 192, 386 

Dobrick, David Michael 279 

Dockemeyer, Chad Orson 

Dockemeyer, James Louis Jr. 326, 327 

Dockery, Darryl DeWayne 

Dockery, Janice Lynn 202, 203 

Dockery, Sharron Beth 

Dodd, Kathryn Jaye 261, 347 

Dodd, Lisa Denise 

Dodd, Valerie Lee 

Dodds, Kim Burgess 

Dodds, Mark Anthony 

Dodge, Allen Curtis 

Dodson, Janet Laura 

Dodson, Larry Donald 328 

Dodson, Michael Drake dr. 

Dodson, Shonna Lynn 386 

Doerr, Melvin Conrad 

Dog food 383 

Dohoney, Lee Ann 

Dokupil, Stanley Roy 

Dolan, Rebecca Ann 375 

Doleman, Michael J. 

Doles, Sammy G. 

Dolinger, Aleta Dawn 322 

Dollar discs 387 

Dollars and sense 314-317 

Doman, Thompson Neil 285 

Donahue, Lori Beth 322 

Donahue, Terri Sue 322 

Donaldson, David Crawford 

Donaldson, Desiree Doreen 

Donaldson, Randall Charles 347 

Donaldson, Robert Dawson 

Donnelly, Berry Michael 

Donnelly, Hermance Garde 

Donnelly, John Edward 

Dono, Linda Louise 257, 295, 386 

Donovan, Linda J. Scrogins 

Dooley, Robert Christopher 

Dorm decorations 30-35 

Dorm switch/overcrowding 144, 145 

Dorr, Gale Brooks 

Dorris, Deborah Lynn 

Domis, Dennis Alan 386 

Dorsey, Allison Powell 

Dorth, Mark Wayne 347 

Dorton, Russell K. 

Doss, Donna Sue 

Dossett, Angela Sue 375 

Dossey, Kenneth Wayne 

Dotson, Sheila Kay 376 

Double talk 26-29 

Dougherty, Deborah Lynn 

Dougherty, Ruth McQuown 265, 347 

Doughty, Randall Dale 

Douglas, Donald 201, 266 

Douglas, Joann 376 

Douglas, Kendall Scot 

Douglas, Kimberly Ann 

Douglas, Michael Newton 396 

Douglas, Sandra Lee 248, 249, 322 

Douglas, Walter E. 

Douglas, William O. 29 

Doukpolagha, Miedide R. 396 


Downey, Jennifer L. Wines 
Downey, Vida Marie 
Downing, Benjamin H. 385 
Downing, David John 
Downing, Dero 170 
Downing, Donald N. 
Downing, Elizabeth Yamell 322, 347 
Downing, Julie Dee 386 
Downing, Lisa Ann 376 
Downing, Lori Lynn 396 
Downing, Marla Faith 
Downing University Center 444 
Downs, David Barton 
Downs, Edwin Paul 

Downs, Stephen M. 326 
Doyle, Terri Lou 396 

Doyle, Dana Warren 

Doyle, Hazel Sue Cash 
Doyle, Norman 

Doyle, Steve Allen 295 
Doyle, Todd Hanis 249 
Draffen, Randle Dwayne 386 
Draft 4, 26 

Dragoo, Joe B. 

Drain, Ellen Joy 347 

Drake, Brian 396 

Drake, Cathy Sue Wilkins 
Drake, Darryl 215 

Drake, James Garland 
Drake, Jeffery Neal 

Drake, Kathy Ann 

Drake. Michael Paul 

Drake, Patricia Dianne 
Drake, Paula Lee 

Drake, William Bran 

Drane, Brian Coleman 
Draper, Michael Brent 295, 347 
Dreher, R. Jeff 

Dreier, Kathy Ann 386 
Drennan, John 128 
Dressman, Michael Ray 
Drexler, Glenn Earl 386 
Driskell, Lefty 221 

Driskill, Mark Arnold 396 
Driver, Carol Lynn 320, 376 
Driver, James Barron 376 
Driver, Nancy Dawn 320 
Driver, Sandra Kay 396 ~ 
Drombosky, John Charles 
Druen, Barbara J. Shelton 
Druen, Ricky Dean 326 
Druen, Veronica Gayle 
Drugs and alcohol 16-17 
Drummond, Ronald Edward 
Drury, Melanie Brady 

Drury, Pamela Jo Farmer 
Drury, Timothy William 
Duchenois, Shannon Jo 268, 295, 376 
Duckett, Cynthia Kay 396 
Duckett, Nathan Todd 396 
Duckworth, Diana Lynn 
Dudley, Deborah Elaine 
Dufault, Kris Ann 

Duff, Lou Ann 396 

Duff, Peggy England 

Duffy, Judith M. Willinger 
Dugan, Brenda Wells 
Dugan, Connie Kay 396 
Dugger, Virginia Lynn 322, 396 
Duhaime, Greg 201 

Dukate, Gary Wayne II 
Duke, Eric Andrea 

Duke, Gary Spencer 

Duke, Michelle Renee 
Dukes, Deborah Leigh 347 
Dukes, Georgia Nell 

Dukes, Richard Allen 

Dumit, Diego 396 

Dunbar, Shelia Gay 320, 396 
Duncan, Debra S. Montgomery 
Duncan, Fred M. 

Duncan, Joseph B. dr. 
Duncan, Kimberlee Ann 396 
Duncan, Monica Jean 
Duncan, Steven A 347 
Duncan, Teresa Gail 
Duncan, Teri Lynn 376 
Duncan, Vincent Craig 
Dunham, William Robert 
Dunklin, William Samuel 
Dunlap, Felicia Gail 386 
Dunlap, Wendi Suzanne 396 
Dunleaw, Steven Glen 376 
Dunn, Anna Sue 347 

Dunn, Cathy DeWayne 386 
Dunn, David 170 

Dunn, Gregory David 

Dunn, Janice D. Robertson 
Dunn, Jeffrey Spencer 
Dunn, Keena Joye 

Dunn, Mark Duane 347 
Dunn, Mary Hautie 

Dunn, Nancy Becker 386 
Dunn, R. 215 

Dunn, Ron 199 

Dunn, Sandra Rogers 

Dunn Stephen Corey 

Dunn, Wyan Austin 
Dunsmore, John Michael 
Dupin, Robynn Lynn 

Durall, Lisa Joy 

Duran, Norma 

Duraney, Carolyn Lee 
Durant, Dorothy H. Simpson 
Durant, Richard David 
Durbin, Kathleen Anne 347 
Durbin, Patricia June 
Durbin, Rhonda Kaye Armes 
Durbin, Rita Clare 

Durham, Jeanell 347 
Durham, Jeffrey Lea 347 
Durham, Jerry Russell Jr. 
Durham, Kim Denise 324 
Durham, Mark Edward 
Durham, Melody Marie 376 
Durham, Pamela Jo 386 
Durham, Stacy Dean 396 


Cox, Joanne 192, 396 Cunningham, Edward Joseph Davis, John G. Devasher, Sherry Runell 346 Dove, David Lewis Durrant, Chuck 201 

Cox, Kerry Gene 32, 279 Cunningham, Gala Chevene 396 Davis, John P. Devasher, Sindy Sue Dove, Robert N. Durrant, James Kenneth II 240, 332 
Cox, Mary Cleveland Cunningham, Guy Mitchell Davis, Karen Sue Devincenzo, Tina Marie Dow, Karin Renate 303 Durrett, Mary Frances 396 

Cox, Michael Lee 297 Cunningham, Julia Lensing 346 Davis, Kathy Gamer Devine, Tammi Terietta Dowell, Janice Gwynn 376 Durrett, Rodney Alan 386 

Cox, Oneida Lane 396 Cunningham, Linda Cheryl Davis, Kevin Dale Devine, Vernell T. Sanford Dowell, John 281, 280 Duru, Ayse Emel 376 

Cox, Patsy Rue 345 Cunningham, Mary Carol Davis, Kimberly Smith 375 Devine, Vicki Lynn 346 Dowell, Michael K. Duvall, Barry Dale 285 

Cox, Phillip Wayne Cunningham, Richard Craig Dauis, Lisa Petett 375 Devivo, Gloria Jean Dowell, Rhonda Lou Duvall, Darrell Curtis 

Cox, Rhesa G, Casada Cunningham, William T, 271 Dawis, Lisa Ralls 386 Devore, Gayle Barrett Dowell, Steven Russell Duvall, Freddy Thomas 


Cox, Rhonda Lee 
Cox, Ronald Lee 


Cuppy, Philip Craig 332, 385 
Curd, Allison Reed 


Davis, Lisa Zahn 
Dawis, Marilyn Denise 322 


Devries, James Stuart 
Devries, John Gary 396 


Dower, Douglas James 
Downey, Claudia A. Gordon 


Duvall, Sonja Jo 269 
Duvick, Karen Marie 


414 


Cooksie, Carolyn/Duvick, Karen 


Dwyer, Patricia Ann 386 
Dye, Amy Jo 386 

Dye, Anthony Wilson 
Dye, Jeffrey A 41 

Dye, Timothy Lee 

Dyer, Cynthia Lavon 376 
Dyer, Leah J. 

Dyer, Michael Lanny 
Dyer, Patrick Eugene 386 
Dyer, Robert Lynn 

Dyer, Susan Kay 

Dykes, Dana JoAnn 396 
Dykes, Neal Chris 
Dymowski, Harold Dean 13, 238, 376 
Dyrsen, Sharon 144 


ade, Richard Mark 
Eades, William Mark 
Eaker, William Bryan 347 
Eakins, Sondra Ann 
Ealy, Cindy Renee 
Eanes, Sandra Kaye 
Earhart, Alfred Lynn 
Earley, Virgil Earl 
Earls, David A. 
Earls, William Randal 328 
Early, Robin Denise 
Easley, Dale Robertson 396 
Easley, Kevin Patrick 396 
Eason, Thomas F. III 
East, Vickie Ann 386 
Easter 129 
Eastham, Beverly Yvonne 
Eastham, Gregory Lynn 240 
Eastham, Jeffrey Lyle 263 
Eastin, Mark 105 
Easton, Gina Kaye 386 
Eatherly, Anthony Jay 
Eaton, Jeffrey Lynn 396 
Eaton, Susan Anne 396 
Eaves, Gwendolyn Louise 396 
Ebelhar, Julie Ann 
Ebelhar, Timothy Lee 278 
Eberhard, Christopher W. 386 
Eblen, Robert Jennings 396 
Eblen, William Thomas Jr. 347 
Eckardt, Timothy Alan 332, 396 
Eckert, Timothy C. 332, 396 
Eckstein, Barry Scott 
Economics department 174 
Economics department head 174 
Eden, Cathy Darlene 376 
Edgar, Bobbi Jo 386 
Edge, Karen Gail 
Edge, Peggy A. Rhoades 
Edging, Robert Alan 328, 386 
Edison, Letha Carol 
Edlin, Jennifer Marie 376 
Edmonds, Hazel 
Edmonds, Mel Torme 386 
Edmonds, Michael 225, 328, 347 
Edmonds, Theresa! Gail 269, 348 
Edmondson, Karen Lee 
Edmonson, Mark Samuel 
Edmunds, Gregory Bruce 332 
Edrington, Debbie Ann 386 
Edrington, Michelle Joy 396 
Edrington, Pamela Kay 386 
Educational leadership department 
179 
Educational leadership department 
head 179 
Educational services division head 
180 
Educational television 146, 147 
Edwards, Amy Joe 386 
Edwards, Andre K. 309 
Edwards, Brenda Lee 
Edwards, Bruce Kevin 215, 376 
Edwards, Gloria Ann 
Edwards, Jamie 61 
Edwards, Jeffery Donald 348 
Edwards, Jennie Willoughby 348 
Edwards, Joni Lynn Hall 
Edwards, Kenneth Ray 
Edwards, Lacy Kay 
Edwards, Lisa Kay Wilson 348 
Edwards, Peter James 238 
Edwards, Rebecca Helm 320 
Edwards, Richard Harold 
Edwards, Richard Mark 332 
Edwards, Robert High 
Edwards, Tammy Lynette 
Edwards, William 225 
Eggleston, Sandra Lynn 
Ehresman, Cindy Lou 
Ehresman, Linda Lou 
Ehresman, Norman 180 
Ehresman, Velma Sue Coon 
Ehringer, Cynthia Anne 396 
Eicher, Ronald Louis 
Eicher, Vickie Delilah 
Eidson, Sarah Irene 
Eidson, Terry Lynn 
Eisemann, Eric Lee 
Eisenbeis, Cynthia Kay 376 
Eisenbraun, Michael Thomas 
Eisenhower, Mamie 29 
Eisenmann, Claudia Anne 386 
Ekman, Robin Lynn 386 
El-Moghrabi, Mohamad Zaki 
El-Taher, Majdi Asim 
Elam, Dixie Leigh 320, 386 
Elbon, Daniel Jay 
Elder, Dennis Edward 348 
Elder, Larry Eugene II 
Eldridge, Joy 
Elgereo, Abubaker Khalifa 
Elkins, Kelly Ann 
Elkins, Lisa Kay 396 
Eller, Tabetha Ann 
Ellingsworth, Steven Wayne 
Elliott, Alisa Lou 318, 322, 396 
Elliott, Bruce Edwin 
Elliott, David Charles 215 
Elliott, Dwayne Neal 
Elliott, Gary M. 
Elliott, Kathi Diane 85, 376 
Elliott, Michael Frank 386 
Elliott, Sabrina Kaye 
Elliott, William Barry 


Ellis, Alison Layne 396 

Ellis, Chad Wayne 

Ellis, Craig L. 

Ellis, Ernest Lee 40, 326, 386 

Ellis, Gary Dale 

Ellis, Kenneth Leon 225 

Ellis, Kimberly Y. 

Ellis, Linda Elaine 396 

Ellis, Lisa Gail 

Ellis, Patsy A. Glasscock 

Ellis, Shannon Lynne 

Ellis, Troy Allan 

Ellis, William Scott 348 

Elmore, Gary Keith 

Elmore, Howard Ezra 

Elmore, Linda Fay 

Elmore, Mary Jane 261, 348 

Elmore, Michael Kerry 386 

Elmore, Paula Richards 

Elmore, Ronnie L. 396 

Elmore, Sandra Faye 

Elms, Laurel A. 

Elrod, Lynn Ann 

Elrod, Pamela Jean 269, 376 

Eltaher, Majdi Asim 396 

Elvers, Daniel Brian 386 

Elward, Patricia Ann 320, 348 

Elwert, Todd Stuart 

Ely, Ron 29 

Emberton, James Luther 

Emberton, Joseph Lee 386, , 

Emberton, Julia Lee C. 

Emberton, Laura Lee 320 

Emberton, Mike D. 

Emberton, Sheila Sherfey 

Embry, Joanna Schaeufele 

Embry, Kathy 396 

Embry, Kevin Dale 376 

Embry, Kevin Ray 

Embry, Larry Huston 

Embry, Linda Sue 

Embry, Missy Dborm 

Embry, Sherry Louise 396 

Emerine, Mary Lou 348 

Emery, Stephen Charles 396 

Emmert, Randall M. 

Emmick, Jamie Rhea 348 

Emmick, Lisa Gaye 376 

Emmons, Teresa 

Energy 25, 26 

Energy secretary 27 

Engel, Anthony Todd 295, 376 

Engineering technology department 
167 


Engineering technology department 
head 167 

England, Beverly Ann 

England, Elizabeth Ann 

England, Jane Beth 386 

England, Lynn Douglas 396 

England, Pamela Jean 279, 322, 348 

England, Timmy 

Englebright, Curtis 179, 180 

Englebright, Jill Ann 

English department 185 

English department head 185 

English, James F. 

English, John Dwayne 215, 348 

English, Karen Sue 

English, Pamela Kaye 

English, Steven Bryant 

Ennis, Denise 

Ennis, Kenny Lane 396 

Ennis, Tom Patrick 

Entertainment 48-83 

Epison, Marilyn Kaye 386 

Epley, Donald Wayne 

Epley, Ronnie Keith 

Epley, Sondra Carol 398 

Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) 22, 
24 


Erich, Claudia Sue 

Erich, Stephen Christopher 

Erickson, Christopher C. 

Erickson, Dave J. 

Erie, David Robert 215, 398 

Emst, Heidi Jean 

Ertner, Pamela Lee 348 

Erwin, Frank David 

Erwin, Jane Frances 

Erwin, Mark Leslie 

Erwin, Sherrie Kay 

Esfandi, Rezvan 

Eshback, Susan Joy 261, 348 

Eskridge, Cynthia Leigh 398 

Eskridge, Elmer Leon 

Eskridge, Nancy Louise 376 

Eskridge, Rita Geary 280, 376 

Eskridge, Soretta Lynne 386 

Eskridge, William Edgar 171, 296, 297 

Estelle, Carl Edward 215, 310, 348 

Estep, William David 

Esters, George William 

Estes, Charles Michael 

Estes, Deborah Jo 

Estes, Jack Loyd 326, 348 

Estes, Joe Clifton 326 

Estes, Marjorie Lee 386 

Estes, Richard Lynn 398 

Esthers, Elizabeth 137 

Estok, Steven Michael 

Eta Sigma Gamma 266-267 

Ethridge, Cynthia Leigh 322 

Ettensohn, Joan Marie 398 

Etter, Rita Carole 

Etterman, Scott Edmund 

ETV remote van improves 
production 146 

Eubank, Kim 148 

Eubank, William Michael 

Evans, David Lewis 

Evans, Donald Bryant 225 

Evans, Donald E. 

Evans, Donald Gene 209, 215, 335 

Evans, Donald Ray 

Evans, Elizabeth Ann 

Evans, Isaac dr. 

Evans, Jean Marie 

Evans, Kerry Ann 

Evans, Marilyn Faye 386 

Evans, Michael Denny 279, 348 

Evans, Phillip Wayne Jr. 215 

Evans, Robert Michael 

Evans, Sandra Lillard 

Evans, Stacey Lea 

Even strokes 248-249 

Everett, Michael David 398 


Everhart, Jamar Lee 

Everson, Nan Lowe 376 

Ewing, Peter Liberton 

Ewings, Donna Fay 

Expanding the campus to the stars 
164-165 

Extended campus programs 162 

Eyesore 380 

Ezell, Katherine Anne 398 

Ezell, Susan Carroll 376 


abel, Bradley Scott 

Fackler, Joseph Brent 398 
Faerber, Judith Lynn 
Fain, Michael Rex 288, 326, 376 
Faine, Elaine Lavon Larson 
Fairchild, Katherine Marie 281 
Fairchild, Robert Eugene 386 
Fairchild, Teresa Lynn 
Fairchild, Tem 145, 376 
Fairleigh, Joseph Lee 
Faith, Mark Gregory 431 
Faith, Robin Diane 320, 348 
Faith, Virginia Lisa 
Fajardo, Rose Ellen 
Faler, Michael P, 95 
Falkenburg, Kimetha S. 
Faller, Andrew Charles 263 
Faller, Daniel Brian 348 
Falwell, James Reuben 348 
Fancher, Suzanne Bealmear 
Fane, William Herbert IV 332, 386 
Farago, Ronald David 263, 269, 348 
Fard, Parviz Ghaderi 
Fargen, Monica Loretta 386 
Farkin, Scott 276 
Farley, Adonica Lavonne 
Farley, James Charles 
Farley, Richard S. 236, 398 
Farmer, Eula Marcella 398 
Farmer, Julie Anne 
Farmer, Raymond Ellis 215 
Farmer, Thomas Charles 299, 376 
Faris, Amy Lisa 
Fanis, Billie Kay Burton 
Farris, Cynthia Roberts 
Farris, Lisa Sue 295 
Farris, Nana Suzann 
Farris, William Joseph 
Fashion 42-47 
Fashion, Inc. 282-283 
Fast food 38-39 
Fatheddin, Bahman 386 
Faulconer, Christine Diane 376 
Faulkner, David 61 
Faulkner, Robin Lee 376 
Faxon, David Allen Ill 
Feagin, Timothy Shawn 310, 332, 348 
Feather, Terry Tumer 
Federico, Antonia Maria 
Feedback 340 
Feeny, Michael Francis 386 
Feese, Randell Lee 
Feese, Teresa Ann 
Feibes, Erica 186 
Feix, Jeffrey McCoy 
Feix, Jimmy 204-207, 209, 212, 215 
Feix, Jimmy dr. 206 
Feldpausch, Michael Thomas 
Felix, John Frank 215 
Felkins, Michael Joe 
Fell, Kathryn Elaine 
Felton, Howard Wayne 
Felts, David Russell 
Felts, Lavonna Lynn 
Felty, Connie Renee 376 
Felty, Julia Ann 
Fenn, Sebrina Rene 320 
Fennelly, AJ. 164 
Fentress, Dennis Britt 
Fenwick, Dawn Michelle 398 
Fenwick, Dorothy Marie 398 
Ferguson, Deborah Kaye 376 
Ferguson, Donna Lynn 
Ferguson, Eugenia Gayle 398 
Ferguson, Gary Lee 
Ferguson, Jacqueline 
Ferguson, Jay Myron 
Ferguson, Marcey Dyer 
Ferguson, Mark Anthony 
Ferguson, Michael Brent 
Ferguson, Steven George 
Ferguson, Tony Pritchard 
Femandez, Freddy Antonio 
Femandez, Rudy Maximino 
Ferando, Lennis 261 
Ferry, Kathleen Ann 246 
Ferry, Larry Eugene 
Fesseneer, Susan 120 
Fichter, Alice Ann 398 
Fichuo, Sendy F. 
Fiedler, Arthur 29 
Field, Beverly Gaye 
Field services director 179 
Field, Sharon Gale 
Fieldman, Jay 223, 240 
Fields, David Odell 
Fields, Gregory David 
Fields, Kevin Eugene 376 
Fields, Laura Lynn 276 
Fields, Tina Louise 386 
Fife, Barbara Zoe 
Fife, Sonya Lea 
Fife, Tracy Sue 
Figler, Karen Diane 326, 348 
Filip, Carl Stephen 296, 297, 376 
Fillman, Jay Dean 
Fillman, Jolene Mary 
Finance and quantitative business 

analysis department head 174 
Financial aid director 158 
Fine arts festival 56, 59, 60 
Finkbone, John Bryan 348 
Finley, Billy Dar 
Finley, Marjorie Hatfield 
Finley, Reeda Ann 398 
Finley, Ronald William 238 
Finn, Judy C. Raeber 
Finn, Lillie Renay 
Finn, Mary Ann 267 
Finnegan, Kevin James 180 


Finnell, Christopher John 

Finneseth, Beverly Coyle 

Firat, Mehmet Ulku 

Fire 27 

Fireline, Kathern Mae 348 

Firkins, Barbara Lynne 

Firkins, Donald Payne 

Firquin, Rhonda Lynn 386 

First year, the 136-139 

Fischer, Cynthia C. 398 

Fish, Paul Timothy 290, 376 

Fishback, Mary Taylor 

Fishburn, Robbin Nelson 

Fisher, Barry Kent 

Fisher, Hildred 

Fisher, Jennifer Lee 288 

Fisher, Roxann Marie 398 

Fitch, Stuart Theodore 

Fitz, Cindy Lynn 320, 348 

Fitzpatrick, Eileen Marie 

Fitzpatrick, Julian A. Il 

Fitzpatrick, Roger P. 240, 376 

Flaherty, Brian F. 

Flaherty, Chris Brian 263, 398 

Flaherty, Douglas Lee 

Flaherty, Kenneth J. Jr. 398 

Flaherty, Mary Patricia 

Flaherty, Timothy Alan 

Flanagan, Vivian Jean 

Flanary, Kathy Jo 320, 348 

Flanders, Danny Leigh 348 

Fleener, Holly Dianne 398 

Fleenor, Creed Ewing 328 

Fleenor, Trudy 386 

Fleischer, Barbara Anne 

Fleming, Brian Charles 34 

Fleming, Darrell Wayne 313, 332 

Fleming, Edward L. 

Fleming, Gary Lynn 398 

Fleming, Kathryn Laster 

Fleming, Kimberly Ann 386 

Fleming, Leonard Paul 

Fleming, Lionel 

Fleming, Patricia Diane 

Flener, Richard Fieldon 

Flener, Vonnell Bennett 

Fletcher, Harold 174 

Fletcher, Jackie Daryl 

Fletcher, James Ralph 

Fletcher, Theresa Renee 

Flippin, Carla Francine 

Flippin, Jerry Jr. 212, 215 

Flock, Susan Pearson 

Flooding feature 108-109 

Flora, Michael Richard 

Flora, Vickie Lynn 

Flory, Cheryl Suzanne 348 

Flowers, Marjorie Anne 

Floyd, Donna Sue 386 

Floyd, Glenn David 

Floyd, Lisa Kim 

Floyd, William 173 

Flynn, James 185 

Fogarty, Sandra Lee 

Foley, Deborah Carol 257, 262, 263 

Foley, Paula Denise 

Foley, Sharon Yvonne 

Folk and intercultural department 
head 185 

Fones, John Mark 244, 245 

Fong, Luella 189 

Food services director 158 

Food trails and stomach ails 38-39 

Foods for that special occasion 173 

Football 7, 208-215 

Foote, Brian James 295, 398 

For the Greek life 310-311 

Forbes, Mary Ann 265, 320, 376 

Forbes, Mike 240 

Forbes, Michael Edward 348 

Ford, Bruce Dean 215 

Ford, Catherine Louise 

Ford, Diann 376 

Ford, Gerald 24 

Ford, James Timothy 209, 211, 215 

Ford, John Albert dr. 

Ford, Laura Ann 

Ford, Margaret Louise 

Ford, Peri Lynn 279, 348 

Ford, Richard Scott 

Ford, Robert Edward 398 

Ford, Sherry Lynn 230, 398 

Ford, Thomas Kenton 

Ford, Tracy Miller 

Ford, Wendell 175 

Foreign language department 187 

Foreign language department head 
187 

Foreman, William Jeffery 332 

Forgy, Lawrence E. 131 

Forker, Connie Jo 

Forman, Nancy Susan 

Foroozesh, Hooshang 

Forst, Lee Henderson 330, 348 

Fort, Willie Cowherd Jr. 376 

Forte, Emma J. 

Fortner, Patricia Jane 

Foshag, Karen Sue 276 

Foster, Brendan 200 

Foster, Catherine Ann 

Foster, Donna Lee 386 

Foster, Douglas Lynn 

Foster, James Michael 296 

Foster, James William 

Foster, Kathy Lynn 

Foster, Kelly Densil 335, 376 

Foster, Larry Winston 

Foster, Linda Peay 

Foster, Nicholas Lee 

Foster, Pamela Whitney 

Foster, Randy Wayne 

Foster, Richard Leland 

Fotouhi, Nader 

Founder, Vickie Marie 

Fountain Square Players 58 

Fow, Theresa Ann 

Fowler, Ann Charmane 41, 320 

Fowler, Debra Jean 

Fowler, Grace Anita 

Fowler, Joseph Earl 326, 348 

Fowler, Joyce 

Fowler, Timothy Dwayne 326, 398 

Fox, Cynthia Ann 376 

Fox, Kenneth Leon 250, 253 

Fox, Michael Patrick 384, 386 

Fox, Sarah Jane 386 

Fox, Steven William 348 


Fox, Susan Marie 349 

Fox, Thomas Joseph 215 

Fraebel, Troy Emest 

Fraebel, William Theodore 348 

Fraih, Abdullah Mohammed 

France, William Donald 

Francis, Catherine Lynn 386 

Francis, Coty Clifton 

Francis, Jamie Marie 322, 348 

Francis, Karen Alice 386 

Frank, Betty Jean 

Frank, David L, 292, 293 

Franke, John Kevin 386 

Franklin, Teresa A. 398 

Franklin, Theresa Lynn 324, 348 

Fraser, Ann Blakey 

Fraser, Harold E. dr. 

Frasier, Donna Renee 

Fraternities 309, 326-335 

Freadreacea, Nanette Faye 398 

Frederick, James Allen 

Frederick, Marcia Jo 376 

Frederick, Melissa Celeste 322 

Frederick, Nancy Elise 376 

Frederickson, Deborah Anne 

Fredlake, Michele Ann 

Fredrick, Russell Monroe 

Fredricks, Linda Forbis 

Free, Alice Faye 

Free Enterprise Fair 175 

Freels, Leslie Ann 261, 376 

Freeman, Bonita Faye 

Freeman, Craig Douglas 215 

Freeman, Karen Sue 

Freeman, Neil Ross 240, 332 

Freeman, Sandra Kaye 

Freer, Markley Melinda 

French, Angela Jewell 

French, Bernard Ray 349 

French, Beverly Lynn 

“French Connection, The” 24 

French, Darrell R. 

French, Diane Marie 

French Honor Society 298-299 

French, James Timothy 

French, Judith Carol 

French, Rebecca Ann 386 

French, Sandra Pitcock 283, 376 

Freshmen 394-409 

Friday, Mathyew Dawid 

Friedel, Sharon Dockins 349 

Frierson, Karen Mable 230 

Fries, Steven James 398 

Frisbee Club 258, 262-263, 337 

Frisbee Disc-A-Thon 40 

Fritz, Judy Jo 

Frizzell, Mona Gail 386 

Frizzell, Phillip DeWayne 376 

Froedge, Mark Wayne 349 

Froedge, Patricia Ann 398 

Froedge, Teri Lee 

Froehlich, Jeffrey Michael 215, 398 

Frost, Janet Lynn 

Frost, Lee Ann 

Frost, Sheri Dawn 

Frostbite 351 

Fruecht, Sheila Lynn 386 

Fryman, Caroline Ruth 

Frymire, Thomas Henry 386 

Fudge, Sheri Lee 398 

Fugate, John Edward 

Fugate, Timothy Eugene 332 

Fulcher, Jeffrey Lynn 

Fulkerson, Bruce Allen 

Fulkerson, Charles Duncan 

Fulkerson, Craig 398 

Fulkerson, David Brice 386 

Fulkerson, Douglas Earl 

Fulkerson, Janet Susan 

Fulkerson, Judith Elaine 

Fulkerson, Randy Joe 386 

Fulkerson, Shirley Rose M. 197, 229, 
230, 376 

Fulkerson, Siegrid Ann 230, 376 

Fullen, David Lloyd 335 

Fullenwider, Kyle Rote 

Fuller, Bryan Scott 296 

Fuller, David Carl 335, 398 

Fuller, Lisa Anne 386 

Fuller, Ronnie Lane 

Fuller, Steven Joe 135, 326 

Fuller, William Mark 

Fullerton, Robert Kelly 

Fulner, Melinda Sue 398 

Funk, Jan Johnson 

Funkhouser, Robert Edward 328, 376 

Fuqua, Kathlyn Rechele 398 

Fuqua, Kimberly Ann 320 

Fuqua, William Robert 

Furlow, Vennice A. Webb 

Furman, William Davi Jr. 

Furrow, Carmen Marie 398 

Fussell, Karen Marie 281, 349 

Futrell, Kathleen Valeria 285, 376 

Futrell, Walter L. 

Fyock, Barbara Jo 322 


abbard, Donna Carol 
Gable, Terre Blair 386 
Gacy, John Wayne 29 
Gaddie, Gerald Lane 
Gaddis, Nancy J. Robinson 
Gaer, David 248 
Gage, Steven Russell 263, 386 
Gailbreath, Katherine D. 268, 349 
Gaines, Elizabeth Scott 
Gaines, John David 326 
Gaines, Kim Perry 
Gaio, Osvaldo 
Gaiser, Michael Earl 398 
Gaither, James Jay 
Galbraith, John Timothy 
Gallagher, Thomas Hannon 261 
Gallas, Charles Gregory 210, 215 
Galloway, Amy L. 290, 386 
Galloway, Donna Glenn 349 
Galloway, Mary Elizabeth 322, 349 
Galloway, Rita Suzanne 386 
Gallrein, Elizabeth Faye 
Galusha, Larry Joe 
Galvis, Jose Joaquin 376 


Gamblin, Rocky Earl 376 

Gamma Beta Pi 298-299 

Gamma Sigma Sigma 272-273, 340, 
383 

Gammons, Gary Michael 

Gandalf, the sheepdog 364 

Gann, Kenneth Lee 

Gann, Robin Leann 398 

Garbo, Greta Lynne 349 

Gard, Cynthia Ann 265, 349 

Gard, Elizabeth Allison 

Garden, Richard Byers 

Gardis, James Warren 32, 33, 330, 386 

Gardner, Connie Thompson 

Gardner, Derotha Garrison 

Gardner, Forrest Curt 

Gardner, James Gant 

Gardner, James Kevin 376 

Gardner, Jess Lewis Ill 186, 292 

Gardner, Sherry Lee 

Gardner, Terry John 

Gardner, Virgil Dwayne 

Garland, Robert Howard 

Garman, Kathy Cheryl 349 

Garmon, Jeffery Steven 386 

Garmon, Pattikate 376 

Garmon, Rebecca Lynn 

Garmon, Roberta Sue 281, 349 

Garmon, Vicki Diann Hart 349 

Gamer, Alvin E 

Gamer, Beth Ann Johnson 

Gamer, Denise A. Christian 

Garner, Kathy Stover 

Gamer, Marlene Sue 

Gamer, Mary Edwina 257, 398 

Gamer, Nila Faye Tumer 

Garner, Ricky Joe 349 

Gamer, Twila Jeanette 

Garnett, Karen Louise 386 

Garrard, Deatra Laverna 

Garrard, Sharon Layne 

Garrett, Alison 349 

Garrett, Carol Marie 

Garrett, Craig Crandall 398 

Garrett, Dale Wayne 

Garrett, John David 

Garrett, John Raymond 

Garrett, Mary Belle 386 

Garrett, Patti Annette 269 

Garrett, Paul 198 

Garrett, Phillip Andrew 349 

Ganison, Bill Ray 299, 326 

Ganson, David Lee 

Gamison, Gari Lynn 376 

Gamison, Marcus Glenn 398 

Garrison, Priscilla Sue H 

Gamison, Rosemary 

Gamity, Terry Hayter 

Garrott, Susie Jane 322 

Garrott, Susie Jane Newton 

Garst, Joseph Ray 

Gartin, Beverly Ann 

Garvin, Catherine E 

Garvin, Charles 99 

Gary, Barry Moris 

Gary, Janet Renee 265, 376 

Gary, Joe Ann 

Gary, Marla Ann 376 

Gas rationing 26 

Gaskey, Danny Ray 

Gass, Terri Michelle 398 

Gast, Linda Kay 376 

Gates, Robert Arthur 376 

Gatewood, Bobby Alien dr. 114 

Gatewood, Brodercik Cabot 

Gatewood, Freida Ladell 

Gatewood, Lydia Mathews 114, 115, 
151 

Gatewood, Phyllis Elayne 

Gaunt, lan J. 

Gaus, Stanley Leon 274, 334, 349 

Gauthier, Kimberly Lynn 

Gautier, William Howard 232, 386 

Gawarecki, Francis Edward 398 

Gay, Angela Aleice 230, 243 

Gay, Victoria L. Bowman 242, 243, 261 

Gayheart, Ronald Scott 

Gaynor, Gaynel 2, 376 

Gearlds, Mima Denise 398 

Geary, Kerry Dean 215, 376 

Geary, Rickey Wayne 

Gebhart, Thomas Hilleary 349 

Ged, Laura Lee 

Gehr, Blythe A. Fisher 

Geisler, Dawn Michelle 322 

General Motors 105 

Gensheimer, James Anthony 398 

Gensler, Michael Douglas 

Gensler, Phillip Edward 

Gentry, Brian Jennings 285 

Gentry, Jacqueline Diane 

Gentry, Kathleen Louise 

Gentry, Kenneth Eugene 

Gentry, Ralph Scott 

Genuine Risk 29 

Geography and Geology department 
166-167 

Geography and Geology department 
head 167 

George, Laretta Victoria 

George, Priscilla Denise 376 

George, Thomas Anthony 232, 292 

Geralds, Trudy Jelayne 

German Honorary fraternity 298-299 

Germany, Martha Ann 320 

Gerrow, Philip Robert 

Gerstle, Amy Elizabeth 349 

Gerteisen, Shirley Marie 

Gerughty, Jack Ray 376 

Gerweck, Martyna Jayne 131, 349 

Ghafoon, Dariush 376 

Ghahreman, Vahid 349 

Gharahchor, Mitra F 

Chasemi, Moosavi Seyed A.M. 

Gholson, Molly Linn 

Gibbons, Cheryl Laine 386 

Gibbons, Roland Lowell 

Gibbs, James F. Jr 

Gibbs, Laurie Ann 

Gibson, Alan Ray 

Gibson, Connie 376 

Gibson, Cynthia Jean 

Gibson, Cynthia Sue 398 

Gibson, Debra Sue 

Gibson, Dee 148 

Gibson, Georganne 

Gibson, Gregory Allen 
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Dwyer, Patricia/Gibson, Gregory 


Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 
Gibson 


Gifford, 


Gifford 
Gifford 
Gilbert 
Gilbert 
Gilbert 
Gilbert 
Gilbert, 
Gilbert 


dames Leon 376 
John Clark 
Kathy Lynn Wells 
Larry Willard 
Linda Faye Miller 
Lisa Renee 398 
Nancy Carlene 


Robin Lynn 
Ronald Neal 
Sheila Louise 324 
Teddy Ray 

Terry Owen 
Velvet Kaye 
Victoria Lynn 


Gerald Dean 
James Pierce 376 
Randall Rex 238 
Butch 210 

David William 215 
Joselle Anne 

Kevin Lyn 398 
Patricia Lee 349 
Thelma Victoria 386 


Giles, Carmen Denise 

Giles, Corettea Regenia 328 
Giles, Jerry Ray 

Giles, Kathy Taylor 376 

Gill, Carrie Ann 269, 283, 349 
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Gibson, James/ 
Glover, Robert 


349 


Gill, Glen Norman 349 

Gill, Juliana Mosley 

Gill, Mohan 278 

Gill, Richard Joseph 349 

Gill, Timothy Ray 349 

Gill, Tyler Landthrip 349 
Gilland, David Allen 215, 398 
Gillen, Daniel Patrick 
Gillespie, Catherine L 

Gilley, James Kent 

Gilley, Timothy R. 95, 106, 349 
Gillham, Edward Hugh 
Gilliam, James David 

Gilliam, Jeffrey 398 

Gilliam, Sandra Lee 

Gilliam, Tamela Jane 386 
Gillians, Julia Beth 

Gillis, Phillip A. 262, 263, 337 
Gillock, Curt 434 

Gillum, Orlanda Denice 376 
Gilmer, Marcia Ellen 376 
Gilmore, Donald Ray 

Gipe, John Dean 304, 310, 332 
Gipson, Camell Roger 349 
Gipson, Georgina H. Greene 
Girard, David K. 238, 386 
Girten, Debra Kay 398 

Givan, David Michael 376 


Given, Willian Scott 

Givens, B, Suzanne 376 

Giving tickets is just ‘small part of 
jobs’ 160 

Glaser, Vanessa Kathryn 

Glasford, Robert James 

Glaspie, David Anthony 376 

Glass, Anna Lea 

Glass, Daniel 168, 169, 398 

Glass, James Gregory 

Glasscock, Larry Thomas 253, 350 

Glendale Baptist Church 20 

Glenn, John Winfield 

Glick, John Robert 

Glidewell, Alecia Denise 350 

Glidewell, Patricia Susan 386 

Glore, Anthony Dan 350 

Glorioso, Yrineo 261 

Glover, Angela Maria 324 

Glover, Gregory Alan 

Glover, Kenneth Ray 

Glover, Paul Ira 

Gluhman, Joseph 185 

Goad, Dale Boyd 

Goad, Patrick Neal 398 

Gob, Gerald Joseph 215 

Gober, Ulysses C 

Godbey, Nancy Elaine 8 


Godbey, Nickey Verlis 8 
Godby, A. Fogle 170 
“Godfather, The” 25 
Goddin, Stephen Jay 
Godunov, Alexander 27 
Godwin, William Keith 240 
Goeff, Michael 61 

Goetz, Andrew Clark 398 
Goetz, Cathleen Elizabeth 376 
Goetz, Glenn Perry 

Goetz, Julia Ann 398 

Goff, R. Ray 398 

Goff, Tim D. 398 

Goins, Carole Ann 398 
Gola, Jeffery Louis 244, 245 
Gold 26, 377 

Gold, Crystal Loraine 386 
Goldassteh, Davood 

Golden, Jeanne Lynn 376 
Goldie, Judith Lynn 
Goldthorpe, John F. 

Gomer, Sharon Sue 398 
Gomez, Daniel 

Gomez, Felipe Eduardo 376 
Gomez, Gladys Zanabria 
Gomez, Jose Antonio 
Goncalves, Kathy Diane 320, 376 
Gonzales, Michael Alan 


Gonzalez, Femando 

Gonzalez, Jose Oscar 

Gonzalez, Santiago L. 398 
Gooch, Flora S. 

Gooch, Steven Wayne 

Good, Sarah Jane 295, 376 
Goodbar, James Reid 96, 97 
Goodin, Garry Gale 

Goodin, Larry Paul 30, 32, 386 
Goodin, Jane 155, 320, 325, 350 
Goodknight, Brian David 328 
Goodknight, William Alan 
Goodlett, Mark Clifton 
Goodlett, Patrick Anthony 
Goodloe, Oliver 

Goodloe, Robert Anthony 398 
Goodman, John Stephen 
Goodman, Michael Trent 
Goodman, Teny Lindsay 326, 350 
Goodrich, Felicia Dale 322 
Goodridge, Sherryn Leigh 322 
Goodrum, David Wayne 
Goodrum, Janet Michele 376 
Goodrum, Steven Douglas 
Goodwin, Beverly Tolleson 
Goodwin, Bruce Charles 
Goodwin, Donna Carol 
Goolsby, David Kevin 


Goolsby, Jerry Lane 

Goolsby, Patricia Elaine 398 
Gordon, Briggs 154 

Gordon, Daniel 

Gordon, Nancy R. Cruce 
Gordon, Robert W. 154 
Gordon, Sara Jane 154, 203 
Gore, Deborah Jean 

Gore, Timothy Ray 

Gorman, Anne Elizabeth 288, 376 
Gorman, David William 398 
Gorrell, Wendy Irene 394 
Gosciminski, Conrad S. 
Gosling, Kimberly Ann 398 
Goss, Donna Lynn 

Goss, Karen Ann 

Gosser, Vicki Renee 

Gossett, Charles Hayes 
Gossett, Lisa Ann 386 
Gossett, Rhonda Jo 376 
Gott, Carole Dean 

Gott, Elizabeth Ann 

Gott, Rebecca Jean 320, 386 
Gould, Susan Jeanette 
Gourley, Tammy Dawn 386 
Gourley, Todd William 
Gover, James Morris 350 
Gover, Robert Joseph dr 


Government department 174, 176-7 

Gower, Cheryl Yvonne 

Grace, Francis Joseph 330 

Grace, John Kevin 326, 376 

Graduate College 182, 183 

Graduate College dean 182, 183 

Graduation 130-131 

Grady, Thomas Joseph 

Gragg, Kimberly Jo 398 

Graham, Christopher Allen 

Graham, Deborah Jeanine 299, 386 

Graham, Diana Gail 

Graham, Donald Eugene 328 

Graham, John 

Graham, Julia Gayle 

Graham, Margaret Beard 

Graham, Sarah Miller 

Granacher, Margaret Eileen 

Grant, Jeanne Ann 386 

Grant, Laurie Denise 

Grant, Michael John 

Grant, Richard Allan 

Grant, Robert Steven 398 

Grant, Wendell Van 240, 376 

Grantham, Lindsley Allen 

Granting Education 185 

Grants and contract services director 
160 


Grantz, Lisa Ann 

Grantz, Mary Ann 350 
Gratzer, Alan 69 

Graul, Craig Stephen 332 
Graven, Dennis Michael 
Graven, Myron Duane 
Gravens, Lisa Darlene 
Graves, Bobby Lynn 

Graves, Donna Carol 350 
Graves, Donna Maria 69, 386 
Graves, Gail Patrice 320, 386 
Graves, Gregory Brian 330, 386 
Graves, Harvey Guinn 
Graves, Jacqueline J. 

Graves, Jeffery Ray 386 
Graves, Lycrecia Ann 

Graves, Marilyn G. 

Graves, Pamela Jean 398 
Graves, Pellie G. 

Graves, Ronnie Alexander 398 
Graves, Trilba Dianne 350 
Gray, Arthur Michael 

Gray, Arthur Paul 

Gray, Bobby Gene 398 

Gray, Bryan William 209, 215 
Gray, Edwin Tony 

Gray, Elmer 182 

Gray, Emma Christina 376 


Gray, Gary Lamont 215, 398 
Gray, Joe Terrence 215 
Gray, Joel W.T 

Gray, Martilla Spring 350 
Gray, Rhonda Gene Houston 
Gray, Sadie Belle 

Gray, Sally Lou 

Gray, Shirley Karen 

Gray, Timothy Powell 

Gray, Willie Ruth 350 
Grayson, Steven Joe 


Greek big brothers, little sisters 311- 


313 
Greek fall activities 304-307 
Greek lifestyles 310-311 
Greek Week 314-317 
Greeks 304-335 
Green, Charles Leon 
Green, Colleen Marie 350 
Green, Gary Alan 294 
Green, James Robert 266 
Green, Janice Lee 386 
Green, Jeff Alan 
Green, John Edward 376 
Green, Maria Annette 
Green, Nancy Gail 386 
Green, Philip Lloyd 
Green River Grotto 96-97 


Green River Readers 288-289 
Greene, Christopher W, 330 
Greene, David Dwight 

Greene, Dawn Carol 

Greene, Gregory David 386 
Greene, Kenneth Warren 
Greene, Roberta Susan 386 
Greene, Stephen James 
Greene, Wanda Lee 386 
Greenleaf, Mark Allen 295, 350 
Greenrose, Kimberly Ann 398 
Greenwell, Barbara E. 
Greenwell, Dale Wayne 263, 376 
Greenwell, Dorothy Vernon 
Greenwell, Martha 

Greenwell, Mary Tobin 279, 350 
Greenwell, Philip Wayne 
Greenwood, Joseph Gary 350 
Greenwood Mall 102-103, 290, 439 
Greer, Cheryl Lynn 283, 398 
Greer, Cheryl Lynn 

Greer, Darryl Craig 

Greer, Elizabeth Grider 

Greer, Jerry Lynn 

Greer, Mark Alan 257 

Greer, Melanie Lynn 376, 421 
Greer, Terrence Robert 

Gregg, Andrew Haris 


Gregg Smith Singers 59 
Gregory, Amber Lee 386 
Gregory, Ann Elizabeth 
Gregory, Beverly Ruth 285 
Gregory, Brian Dirk 

Gregory, Keane 322, 398 
Gregory, David Myers 51, 351 
Gregory, Euderia Denise 285, 324, 386 
Gregory, Joseph Eldridge 
Gregory, Lisa Marie 350. 
Gregory, Tracey Dawn 
Grenko, Ronald Trent 269, 350 
Greschel, Brian Thomas 
Greulich, Christen Marie 
Grey, Andre Jerome 

Grider, Charles Scott 

Grider, Debra Jean 

Grider, James Bratton 

Grider, Lisa Elizabeth 

Grider, Rebecca Ann 
Grieshaber, Joseph A. Jr. 
Griffin, Anne Martha 

Griffin, Don A 376 

Griffin, Jamie 

Griffin, Jeffrey Craig 

Griffin, Kimberly Jo 

Griffin, Orliff Denton 

Griffin, Suzanne Lee 320 


Fruit art 


ART STUDENT Judy Miller of Owensboro puts the finishing 
touches on her 85-inch by 68-inch oil titled “Apples.” Miller 
was one of six artists from Western who had works selected 


for the Mid America Art Exhibition. 


Roger Sommer 


Griffin, Timothy Ray 

Griffith, Anna Maria 350 
Griffith, Gwendolyn C. 386 
Griffith, Sherrie Ann 

Griggs, Elizabeth 

Griggs, George 32 

Griggs, James Robert 

Griggs, Glenn Jr. 398 

Griggs, Karon Jeanine 

Griggs, Mary Lynn 386 

Grigsby, John G. 376 

Grim, Joseph Scott 

Grimes, Barnett W. 

Grimes, Connie Belinda 386 
Grimes, Rhonda Russell 

Grimes, Trina Ann 350 

Grimm, Amy Lynn 376 
Grimsley, Peggy Ann 

Grimsley, Stephen Lee 215, 398 
Grimwood, Dedra R. 46, 350, 437 
Grinter, Carl William Sr. 215 
Grise, Claudette Marie 

Grise, Cynthia Lea 398 

Grise Hall 10 

Grise, James Russell 

Grise, Pamela Gay 

Grise, Ramona Dawn 386 
Grise, Warren 394 

Grish, Linda Gail 

Grizzle, Dennis Dean 263, 350 
Grizzle, Kevin Patrick 

Groce, Charles Edward 
Groesbeck, Geoffrey AP. 
Groneck, Connie Sue 386 
Grooms, Jerry Louis 

Groschelle, Karla Ann 

Gross, John K 

Gross, Stayce 

Grossklag, Anthony Herbert 330 
Group effort 260-299 

Grove, Elliott Rodgers 

Groves, Debra Kay 

Groves, James 200, 232, 233, 240 
Groves, Jeffery Glen 350 
Groves, Kimberly Lynn 

Groves, Timothy Alan 

Grubb, Michael Stuart 

Grubbs, John Kirtley 

Gruden, Douglas Anthony 
Grudzielanek, Donald John 
Grumbach, John Eric 240 
Gruner, Susan 

Grunow, James George 
Guarderas, Cesar Guillermo 398 
Guarderas, Cesar Guillermo 
Guarderas, Pedro 398 

Guerra, Leonardo Enrique 350 
Guerant, Ted McGuire 376 
Guess, Steven Bennett 376 
Guffey, Ronnie Ray 

Guffy, Donnie Ray 

Guill, James Robert 350 

Guill, Jennifer Ellen 269, 376 
Gulley, John Orion 

Gulson, Mary 261 

Gum, J. Mitchell 257, 332, 398 
Gumm, Brenda Humbles 
Gundle, David Bruce 398 
Gunn, Donald Craig 

Gunnell, Brenda Joyce 398 
Gunnell, Lenard Paul 

Gunnels, Katherine Louise 386 
Gunning, Beverly Ann 

Gunter, Arline M.P. 

Gupton, Gary Dale 295, 298, 299, 387 
Gustafson, Holly Beth 387 
Gustafson, Paul Lance 350 
Gutermuth, Stephen Anthony 350 
Guthrie, Joanna Lynn 398 
Guthrie, Vera 173 

Guy, Deniese 

Guy, Holly Lynn 398 

Guy, Janet Lorraine 

Guy, Mark Alan 

Guyana 23 

Guyton, Juliet Rose 387 
Guzman, Gioconda Mercedes 398 
Gwinn, Richard Stewart 210, 214, 215 
Gymnastics 236-237 


aack, Robert Alfred 332, 
350 

Haaff, Steven Ray 
Haas, Sandra Lynn 
Habermehl, Eric Vonn 350 
Habermehl, Kyle David 
Hack, Arnold, Wayne 
Hack, Jerry Lee 398 
Hacker, Clifford Bruce 232, 233, 240 
Hackett, Mary Michelle 
Hackler, Mark Elam 238, 350 
Haddad, Hussain Abdulla 
Haddaway, Janice L. Evans 
Haddock, Charles Robert 
Haddock, Frances, Bjalobok 
Hadley, Betty Brown 376 
Hadley, Burl Dane 
Hadley, Cynthia Lou 
Hadley, Dwight Cooper 
Haffner, Paula Marie 376 
Haga, Lucille Anne 
Hagan, John Kenneth 
Hagan, Rita Annette 
Hagan, Robert M 
Hagan, Terri Ann 
Hagans, Danny Ray 285 
Hagans, Melissa Ann 19, 285, 324, 376 
Hagen, Rick A. 
Hager, Debra Lynn 
Hagerman, Frank Tumer 376 
Hagerman, Pamela Lane 398 
Haggard, Mary 170 
Hahn, Carin Carr 
Hahn, Susan Scott 322 
Haiduc, Elaine Marie 
Haile, Mary Helen 
Haines, Donna Lynn 
Haire, James Earl 256, 312, 328 
Haire, Jarutha Ann 398 
Hakanson, Lance 
Hakanson, Mary Smith 
Halbman, Robert 173 
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Government department/Halbman, Robert 


Hardin, Lonnie Lee 279 

Hardin, Marcia Elise 398 

Hardin, Rita Ann 

Hardin, Robert Franklin 

Harding, Melanie Lynn 322, 398 

Hardison, Mark Irvin 326 

Hardwick, Christopher Mark 19 

Hardwick, J. Byron 

Hardwick, Margaret Wilson 154 

Hardy, Brian Edward 

Hare Krishna 23 

Hargan, Melina Katrin 324 

Hargis, Debora Faye 

Hargis, John Wayne 332 

Hargrove, James Earl 88, 153, 274. 
275, 351 

Harkins, Julie Anne 

Harkins, Keith Douglas 

Harkins, Timothy E. 

Harlan, Anthony Marrs 398 

Harlan, Brian Keith 

Harlan, Roberta 

Harlan, William Steve 


Halbritter, Cynthia Ann 376 
Halcomb, Dover 

Halcomb, Patricia Lynn 376 
Hale, Charlene Aaron 

Hale, David Allen 376 
Hale, David B. 398 

Hale, Delores Jean 

Hale, Glen Allen 

Hale, James Berard 

Hale Jeffrey Lynn 

Hale, Mark B 

Hale, Patricia Sue 387 
Hale, Ronald Scott 

Hale, Terry Wayne 

Hale, Timothy Glen 240 
Hale, Wayne C. 215 

Haley, Jack 29 

Haley, Donald Keith 

Haley, Mark Allen 328 
Hall, Angela Dee 398 

Hall, Anita Celeste 288, 387 
Hall, Charles Wesley 

Hall, Charles William 


Hall, Cindy Darlene 350 Harlin, Holly Susan 398 

Hall, Cynthia Mary Harlow, David Mark 279, 351 
Hall, David Bryan Harlow, Richard Neal 387 
Hall, Denise 398 Harlow, Robert Spence Jr. 
Hall, Edgar NMI Harman, Joe Eddie 

Hall, Gary Wayne 95, 288 Harmon, Claudia Elaine 

Hall, Gian 376 Harmon, David Lee 

Hall, Helen Darlene Harmon, J. Dale 326, 398 
Hall, James E. 398 Harmon, Rebecca Ann 387 
Hall, James Ray Harmon, Rosemary Robinson 


Harmon, Susan Denise 376 
Harned, Catherine L. Corum 
Harold, Michael 138 
Harover, Patricia Lynn 


Hall, Janet Carol Raby 

Hall, Jeffrey Robert 

Hall, John 155 

Hall, John Daniel 7, 209, 210, 212. 


215, 350 Harp, Donnie Wilber 
Hall, Karen Jo 387 Harpe, Ronald D. 
Hall, Karen Sue Harpe, Sarah Elizabeth 351 


Hall, Kathryn Ann 
Hall, Leslie Denise 
Hall, Lisa Elaine 
Hall, Marcia Mae 
Hall, Marcia Nunn 
. Mitchell Alan 387 
Hall, Nancy Jo 376 
Hall, Robert Wayne Jr 
Hall, Russell Lee 387 
Hall, Scott Jordan 350 
Hall, Sonja Gay Pruitt 
Hall, Susan Christine 
Hall, Susanne Elizabeth 398 
Hall, Tamara Lou 
Hall, Timothy Harold 
Hall, William Todd 
Halloween 50, 124-125 
Hallman, Dwayne Scott 
Haltom, Christopher Allen 
Haltom, Julia Ellen 
Ham, Terry Beth 376 
Hamblin, Charles Raymond 
Hamer, Gregory Allan 
Hamill, Thomas Scott 
Hamilton, Glenda Denise 
Hamilton, Joy R. 398 
Hamilton, Kevin Ambrose 332, 376 
Hamilton, Kwesi Ansa 
Hamilton, Linda Schneider 
Hamilton, Randall Dwayne 326 
Hamilton, Timothy Scott 
Hamlet, Charles Wilson 330, 398 
Hamm, Ritchie Allen 376 
Hammer, Garry Wayne 387 
Hammer, Larry Dwayne 387 
Hammer, Michael Ray 
Hammer, Timothy Don 350 
Hammer, Vickie Lynn 
Hammond, John William 
Hammond, Rita Gail 
Hammond, Thomas Blanford 350 
Hammons, Earl L 
Hammons, Rhonda Leigh 387 
Hampton, Charles Bruce 
Hampton, Elaine Barton 
Hampton, Kimberly Scott 398 
Hampton, Nancy Marie 64 
Hampton, Roger Anthony 215 
Hampton, Ronald Lee 
Hanby, Cathy 
Hancock, Bernard Gregory 
Hancock, Betsy 398 
Hancock, Catherine Evans 322 
Hancock, Claudie Thomas 
Hancock, Cynthia Dwan 398 
/ Hancock, Deborah Faye 350 
Hancock, Gary A. 387 
Hancock, Kathleen Henri 125, 351 
Hancock, Mary Katherine 257, 376 
Hancock, Monty Glenn Jr. 
Hancock, Sindy Nally 
Hancock, Timothy John 
Hancock, Tracy Lynn 
Hancock, William Jeffery 263, 387 
Hand feat 397 
Handley, Carolyn Elaine 351 
Handley, Vickie Norise 309, 387 
Handy, Riley 150 
Hanging of the Green 127 
Hankins, Andrew Ray 326 
Hankins, Wanda Kaye 
Hanks, Kathleen Rose 387 
Hanna, Jeffrey Price 
Hansen, Anna Marie Felty 
Hanses, Linda Joyce 387 
Hanses, Robert Joseph dr. 
Hansford, Luanne 
Hanson, Janet Lynne 376 
Hanson, Julie Leigh 351 
Hapak. Tracy Ann 
Hape, B. 215 
Harbin, Carla Sue 
Harbison, David L. 328 
Harbison, Frederick L. 376 
Hardcastle, Kimberly Kay 398 
Hardcastle, Lisa Carroll 
Harden, Dennis Michael 398 
Harder, Vickie Lynne 398 
Hardesty, Charles Wendell 
Hardesty, Gary Mitchell 398 
Hardesty, Patrick Lewis 
Hardesty, Ricky Price 328, 376 
Hardesty, Tracey Jane 312, 322, 330, 
312 
Hardin, Arthur Lee 
Hardin, Daphne Elyce 
Hardin, Henry 148 


Harper, Gina Beth 

Harper, Glenn Raymond 387 
Harper, Gregory Marcus 
Harper, Jody Sue 

Harper, Kandace Jane 376 
Harper, Karen Michelle 
Harper, Kathleen Hall 
Harper, Lisa Dawn 322 
Harper, Lisa Jo 376 

Harper, Randall Lee dr. 
Harper, Rebecca Fay 398 
Harper, Suzanne Jean 
Harper, Teresa Fay 

Harpool, Rebecca Lou 398 
Harrell, Donna Jean 387 
Harrell, Phylis Carole 322, 398 i 
Harrell, Sebirana Denise 
Harrer, Robert Fred 110, 351, 427 
Harrington, Brenda Kaye 
Harris, Bambi Jo 

Hanis, Bill 110, 111 

Hanis, Brent 376 

Harris, Brent Mortis 351 
Hanis, Bridgette Ann 398 
Harris, Diana May 
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| Halbritter, Cynthia/Hessel, Del 


Hanis, Donald Brent 

Hanis, Eric Allen 

Hams, Frederick Lee 276, 277, 351 

Harris, Gerry Lee 351 

Hanis, James Paul 

Hanis, Janet Clarice 

Hanis, Janice Juanita 351 

Hanis, Jeffery Dean 

Hanis, Joan Iva 387 

Hanis, Joseph Raymond Jr. 326, 335. 
351 

Hamis, Kenneth Lampton Jr. 

Harris, Kenneth Scott 285 

Hams, Lisa Renee 288, 387 

Haris, Matthew Brent 288, 376 

Hanis, Michael Eugene 387 

Hams, Michael Layne 387 

Hanis, Michael Lynn 398 

Hanis, Michael Thomas 

Hanis, Nikita M. 387 

Hanis, Pamela Diane 

Hanis, Petice L. 

Harris, Richard Curtis 

Hanis, Ronical Yvonne 145 

Hanis, Tami Lynn 377 

Hanis, Viola Regenia 387 

Hanis, Yvonne Delores 

Harmison, Arthur Ray dr. 387 

Harrison, Carla Sue 

Harrison, David Ford 332 

Harrison, Gary Allan 

Hanson, Glenda S. 

Hamison, Randy Clark 

Harrison, Thomas McKinley 351 

Hartt, Mark Thomas 398 

Harrod, Frances Ann 

Harryman, David Eugene 

Harston, Pamela Kaye 

Hart, Kerry Marshall 

Hart, Leigh A. 398 

Hart, Pamela K. Kordenbrock 

Hartlage, Carol Ann 377 

Hartman, Mark Owen 

Hartshorne, Robert Harold 278, 351 

Hartsock, Elizabeth Lynn 

Hartung, Gregory Wayne 387 

Haruch, John Basil 

Harvey, David Earl 

Harvey, Terry 

Harwell, Paul David 

Harwood, Amanda Lynn 

Harwood, Gregory Thomas 

Harwood, Jeffery Lee 

Harwood, Lisa Ann 

Harwood, Orin Lois 

Haselton, Waring Blake 

Haskell, Marjorie Jane 

Haskins, Angelissa K. 

Haskins, Celeste Adriane 

Haskins, Clem 225, 226, 227 

Haskins, Joyce Ann 322 

Hass, Cynthia Louise 

Hassler, Eric Gene 180 

Hast, Lisa Ann 265, 387 

Hasting, Ronnie Allan 299, 351 


Hasty, Phillip Hoover 

Hasty, Rhonda Anne 387 
Haszard, Ashley S.M 

Hatch, Mark Emmett 309, 328, 351 
Hatcher, Anthony Creel 
Hatcher, G, Keith 398 
Hatchett, Jerry Bradford 387 
Hatchett, Terry Lee 

Hatfield, Angela 

Hatfield, Barbara Jean 322, 323, 351 
Hatfield, Jeffrey Lynn 328, 398 
Hatfield, Karen Ann 281 
Hatfield, Robert Donald 
Hatfield, Teri Lynn 377 
Hatfield, Terry Ray 85 

Hatfield, William Hayward 
Haugh, Patrick William 95, 351 
Haun, Julie Annette 

Hauser, Angela Gale 399 
Hauser, Timothy Dean 326, 399 
Hausey, William 192 

Haven, Deborah Cheryl 
Havrilek, Christopher M. 377 
Hawes, Andre L. dr. 

Hawes, Carl Daniel 377 
Hawes, David Wesley 351 
Hawes, Harold Anthony 
Hawes, Kerry Ann 264, 265 
Hawes, Laurie Ann 265 
Hawes, Shirley Jean 352 
Hawkins, Marilyn 320, 321, 352 
Hawkins, Nathan Eric 
Hawkins, Paul Clayton 
Hawkins, Richard Eugene 
Hawkins, Teri Lynn 377 
Hawkins, Vicki Lynn 320 
Hawks, Jamie Kaye 256, 399 
Hawthome, Jeny K. Jr. 
Hawwas, Saleh M. 387 
Haycraft, Brenda Franklin 
Haycraft, Launita June 
Hayden, Alfred Jr. 

Hayden, Brian 399 

Hayden, Christopher Joseph 278, 352 
Hayden, Dallas Wayne 
Hayden, Glenward Dale 326 
Hayden, Jeff James 

Hayden, Kimberly Renee 
Hayden, Larry Dean 261, 299 
Hayden, Reginald 209 
Haydon, Hugh Allan 

Haydon, Frances 173 

Hayes, Charles 174 

Hayes, Danny Raymer 

Hayes, Jana Renee 387 

Hayes, Jene 384 

Hayes, John Allen 

Hayes, Rebecca Joyce 

Hayes, Renata Jene 

Haygan, Nellie Nadine 

Haygan, Stephen Ray 

Haynes, Billie Jean 261, 387 
Haynes, Deanna Lynette 399 
Haynes, Georgette Tilly 
Haynes, Hillard 


Petal 
Ftiriie 


Todd Buchanan 


Haynes, Larry 211, 212 
Haynes, Patricia Jean 377 
Haynes, Regina Elisabeth 
Haynes, Stephen C. 377 
Hays, Debra Ruth 399 
Hays, Janet Sue 399 

Hays, Marcia Lynne 377 
Hays, Paul Taylor 268, 278, 299 
Hays, Timothy James 
Hays, Victor D. 261 

Hayse, Paul Elbert 

Hayter, Barbara Susan 387 
Hayter, Bob Duwayne 352 
Hazelip, Leslie Anne 399 
Hazelwood, Cherie Lynn 
Hazelwood, Edward Allen dr 
Hazzard, Mary 170 
Heaberlin, Jill Evans 288 
Head, Karen Marie 377 
Head, Kathryn Michele 
Head, Lonnie Keith 
Heady, Deborah Kay 387 
Heady, Kenneth Wayne 
Heady, Tammy Carol 399 


Hempenstall, Peter George 328 
Hendershot, Philip Mark 326 
Henderson, Angela Claudine 387 
Henderson, Carmen Denise 377 
Henderson, Debbie Genean 377 
Henderson, Denise Ann 399 
Henderson, Linda J. Foster 
Henderson, Loretta Faye 377 
Henderson, Melanie Lee 352 
Henderson, Sheila Faye 320, 387 
Henderson, Valerie M. 
Hendon, Glenn Alan 352 
Hendrick, Beckie Sue 
Hendrick, Carla Kay 387 
Hendrick, Charlotte Faye 
Hendrick, Cheryl Ann 399 
Hendricks, Donna Renee 
Hendricks, Michael Dee 
Hendricks, Vicky Lynn 
Hendrickson, Scott Sadler 
Hendrix, Linda Louise 285, 286 
Hendrix, Martin Webb 285, 347 
Heninger, Susan Willis 377 
Henkel, Annette Marilyn 399 
Health and safety department 170 Henning, Marilyn Anne 377 
Health and safety department head Henon, Robert Anthony 

170 Henry, Alan Blaine 
Health, Education and Welfare Henry, David Wayne 

(HEW) secretary 27 Henry, Diana Duckworth 
Heard, Patricia Ann Henry, Douglas Wayne 
Heam, Lisa Gay Henry, Kevin Joseph 
Heater, Chikeeta Denise 399 Henry, Laura Lee 
Heater, Hugh Burton 352 Henry, Nancy Jean 352 
Heath, Cathy Joe 399 Henry, Rosemary Annette 322 
Heath, Mark Evan 295, 399 Henry, Susan Elizabeth 352 
Heath, Rebecca Brooks Henry, Terry Joseph 
Heath, Scottie Edwin 352 Henshaw, Michael D. 
Heaton, Charlee Hensley, Karen Kaye 399 
Heaton, Jan Gordon 154 Hensley, Mary Jane 377 
Hebert, Mark Richard 330, 331 Hensley, William Claude 299, 387 
Heck, Jeanne Marie 377 Hepner, Robert Leroy 377 
Hedde, Janet R. 387 Heppler, Thomas Neil 269 
Heddens, Kimber James Jr. Herman, Brian Francis 244 
Hedgespeth, Anthony Dwayne 393 Hermann, Michael Ray 399 
Heiden, Eric 27 Hermann, Victoria Lynn 377 
Heile, Daniel Clayton Hemandez, Gabriel A. 269, 325, 332 
Heile, Jeffrey Richard Hernandez, Maria Amparo 
Hein, Alan E. 377 Hemandez, Mauro Jose 387 
Hein, John Anthony 352 Hemdon, Tomilynn 
Heintzman, Mark Edward 352 Hemer, Wayne Gale 
Heinze, John William Herod, Walter Allen 
Heinze, Steve Bryant Herr, Ellen Roche 320, 399 
Heinze, Thomas Edward 238, 377 Henick, Alan Jeffrey 399 
Heizer, Patricia Sweets Herrick, Lisa Ann 295, 377 
Held, Mark Steven 330 Herriford, P. 230 
Helm, Judy Bogle Herring, Dale 352 
Helsoe, Joe 8 Herrington, Susan Lanise 387 
Helton, Deborah Ann 377 Hemt, Gary Lee 
Helton, Harold Neil Heslin, Frank William 399 
Heltsley, Guyla Rae Bethel Heslin, Laura Marie 399 
Heltsley, Laurie Lee 197, 228, 229, Hess, Harlan John 

230 Hess, Mark Fallis 
Hembree, Mark 52 Hess, Robin Marie 399 
Hemingway, Sara Ann 322, 377 Hess, Ronald Keith 
Hemingway, Susan Jane 320, 387 Hessel, Del 197, 200, 232, 233, 240, 316 


White out 


TAKING THE SHORT CUT home, Sam Allen, a Jones- 
daggers student, kicks a ball across the field behind the un- 
iversity center. The three-inch snowfall on February 7 gave 
him the afternoon off. 


Hester, Anthony Scott 
Hester, Melanee Marie 
Hester, Timothy Lee 

Hester, Wendy Ann 387 
Hemttt, Keith Alan 269 
Hewlett, Laura Ann 
Hewson, Lori Lee 324, 387 
Hibbard, Douglas Joseph 
Hickerson, Charles Hilton 377 
Hickerson, Rolinda Wiseman 266, 352 
Hickman, Melanie Jill 387 
Hicks, Betty Allen 352 
Hicks, James Dean 399 
Hicks, John Mark 

Hicks, Judy Frances 

Hicks, Larry Donald 326 
Hicks, Mary Diane 377 
Hicks, Nancy Shirl 

Hicks, Susan Elaine 

Hicks, Teresa Lynn 

Higdon, Marcia Lynnette 
Higginbotham, Dana T. 387 
Higginbotham, Jerome C. 
Higgins, Dan Bedster 266, 267, 278 
Higgins, Doug Wayne 
Higgins, Katherine Ann 
Higgins, Stephen Eugene 278, 387 
Higgs, Janice Faye 

Higgs, Markida Gaye 387 
Higgs, Susan Anita 

Higgs, Teresa Lynne 

Higgs, Thomas Edmund 330 
Higgs, Vivian Lynette 230 
High cost of college 158-159 
Hight, John Phillip 399 
Hightower, Roderick Eugene 
Hildebrandt, Lisa Dawn 377 
Hildreth, Cheryl Lyn 
Hildreth, David Mark 
Hildreth, Deborah Sue 
Hildreth, Sharon Level 

Hill, Bernita Dean 352 

Hill, Charlene Frances 

Hill, David Alan 

Hill, Douglas Nelson 

Hill, Gwendolyn |. Duvall 
Hill, Janice Marie 352 

Hill, Joseph Patrick 

Hill, Larry 

Hill, Lisa Ann 63, 399 

Hill, Mark Dewayne 377 


Hill, Mary Ann 
Hill, Mary Ann 
Hill, Melody Beth 
Hill, Roy Dale 


Hill, Steve Murray 

Hill, Theresa Ellen 36, 294, 295, 352 
Hill, Theresa Kay 377 

Hill, Wilbur Marks Jr. 

Hill, William Mack 

Hill, Yolon Mischelle 
Hillebrand, Mary Regina 295, 387 
Hillman, Keith Edward 

Hilton, Luther Ray 
Himmelheber, David 377 
Hiner, Sherry Louise 399 
Hines, Denita McGlothlin 
Hines, Thomas Collier 
Hinkebein, Dale Frank 

Hinkle, Burwell John 

Hinkle, Roger Neil 332 
Hinkle, Steve B. 

Hinkle, Tad Allen 42 

Hinton, Bryant Wesley 387 
Hinton, Gary Wayne 387 
Hinton, Lisbeth Carol 399 
Hinton, Lou Ann 265, 352 
Hiryak, Peter Jeffery 253 
History department 187 
History department head 187 
Hitchel, Benny Luther 335, 352 
Hite, Lisa Ann 

Hite, Ray 225, 227 

Hitron, Deborah Ann 322, 377 
Hitsman, Michael Larry 387 
Hix, Jessica Gail 

Hixson, Walter Lawrence 
Hoagland, Anita Patterson 
Hobbs, Rosanne Mattingly 
Hobbs, Wayne 187, 189 
Hobson, Debra Kay 283, 352 
Hobson, Kenny Ray 263, 377 
Hobson, Lana Lowom 
Hobson, Mark Alan 

Hocker, Anna Laura 399 
Hockersmith, Charles C. 399 
Hockersmith, Marietta R. 387 
Hodge, Laurel Franklin 269 
Hodge, Sharron Yvette 285 
Hodges, Brenda Gale 399 
Hodges, Jerry Richard 
Hodges, John Wade 

Hodges, Kathy Ann 377 
Hodges, Sandy Gayle 387 
Hodges, Vera Elliott 

Hoegh, Kimon S. 249, 257 
Hoemi, Judy Lynn 352 

Hoff, Julie Lucille 399 

Hoff, Robert N. II 377 

Hoffer, H. Craig 332 
Hoffman, Debra Ann 
Hoffman, Howard Craig 
Hoffman, James William 
Hoffman, Kathleen Ann 
Hoffman, Roland Scott 399 
Hoffman, Sharon L. Hoagland 
Hotfman, Sheri Lynn 
Hoffmann, David Allen 326, 399 
Hoffmann, James William 394 
Hoffman, Wayne 167 

Hogan, Carolyn L. Lindsey 
Hogan, Elizabeth Sharon 
Hogan, John Allan 

Hogan, Thomas Paul 

Hogan, Waymon Edward 328, 335 
Hogg, Karen Lynn 

Hoggard, Judy L. 387 

Hogue, Hugh Vinson 

Hohl, Marsha 

Hoke, Dorothy Lee 

Holcomb, David 

Holcomb, Paula Faye 

Holden, Ann Hunter 

Holden, Dan Oliver 

Holden, Jo Ann 58 

Holder, Cynthia Ann 399 
Holder, Donna Sue 377 


Holder, Stephen C. 

Holder, Wanda Borders 377 

Holderfield, Nancy E. 

Holidays 124-129 

Holl, Keith Scott 

Holladay, Sue Ellen 

Holland, David Allen 387 

Holland, Delores Ann 

Holland, George K. 

Holland, Gregory Leon 

Holland, John William 

Holland, Kelly L. 

Holland, Kenneth Reece 377 

Holland, Linda Wester 

Holland, Mary Lynn 399 

Holland, Monika Yvette 

Holland, Philip George 352 

Holland, Robert Michael 387 

Holland, Sandy Irene 

Hollander, Charles Joseph 

Hollandsworth, Martha A. 

Holley, John 215 

Holley, Kevin Scott 

Holliday, Suzanne Page 322, 387 

Hollis, Jeffrey Glenn 248, 249, 374 

Hollis, Steven Hanford 

Hollon, Kathy Levon 

Hollon, Larry Maurice 278, 352 

Holloway, Kenneth Scott 399 

Holloway, Victoria Susan 399 

Holman, Bobbi Jean Z 

Holmes, Daniel Solomon 240, 285 

Holmes, Laurence H. Jr. 

Holmes, Mark Walker 

Holmes, Renah Richardson 

Holmes, Richard Gene 

Holmes, Thomas Edward dr. 

Holst, John E. Jr. 238 

Holt, Anita Alee 399 

Holt, David Hudson 330, 352 

Holt, David Mark 352 

Holt, Dennis Logan 328 

Holt, Preston Tatum 215 

Holte, Mary Frances Moss 

Holton, Charles Brent 

Holton, James William dr. 

Holton, Monica Dale 399 

Holton, Robert Estin 328 

Holtz, Johnnie Brooks 320, 369 

Holtzman, Ann Cardwell 

Holyoke, Karen Louise 352 

Holzknecht, Gregory Louis 

Holzknecht, Mary Ann 320, 387 

Home economics and family living 
department 173 

Home economics and family living 
department head 173 

Homecoming 10, 132, 152-155, 44‘ 

Homoelle, Carol Ann 

Honeycutt, Billy Joe 

Honicker, Russel Dolph 

Honors program director 156 

Honus, Linda Marie 

Hood, Darleen Taylor 

Hood, Herb N. 

Hood, Jarvis Lee 

Hood, Lydia Dell 281 

Hood, Mary Elizabeth 

Hood, Patsy Ann 

Hood, Susan Gail 

Hoofer, Eugene 160, 161 

Hook, Sheri Ann 

Hooker, Joyce Ann 

Hookfin, Betty Joyce 

Hooks, Dana Gay 

Hooks, Lisa Michele 

Hooks, Paul Anthony 352 

Hooks, R.B. Ill 

Hooper, Donna Jean 

Hoosier, Wanda Mare 320, 352 

Hoots, Cathy Ann 377 

Hoots, Douglas Loy 

Hoots, Michael Ray 

Hoover, Beverly Sue 377 

Hoover, Ruth Ann 

Hoover, Tambra Ann 399 

Hope, Lisa Ann 

Hopgood, John Keith 311, 326 

Hopke, Reed Comelius Jr. 

Hopkins, Clayton Ray 

Hopkins, Curtis Lynn 328 

Hopkins, Dennis Wayne 

Hopper, Deanna Lynn 281, 352 

Hopper, Debra Lynn 

Hopper, Donald Wayne 166, 352 

Hopper, Donna G. Beck 

Hopper, Gregory Jack 

Hopper, Karen Sue 399 

Hopper, Marcia Marquerite 324, 352 

Hopper, Vicki Shirlene 387 

Hom, Carol Denise 399 

Horn, Cindy Sue 387 

Hom, Clifton Weathers 

Horm, Steven Lindsey 

Horne, Barrett Wayne 

Home, Chet Prather 209 

Horner, John C. 

Hornung, Chery Ann 399 

Horseman's Association 166 

Hortin, Laura Ann 299 

Horton, Jacqueline S. 

Horton, Ray 

Hosek, Valerie Joan 

Hoskins, Mark Page 295, 352 

Hoskinson, Edwin Reese 

Hostetter, Larry David 399 

Hottell, Dennis William 

Hottinger, Gary Lee 

Houchens, Gregory Jewell 

Houchens, Lorn Berry 

Houchens, Patricia Carol 352 

Houchens, Patricia Wheet 

Houchens, Tina Angelia 

Houchin, Lloyd Richard 

Houchin, Ricky Neal 377 

Houchin, Roy Franklin Il 

Houchin, Timothy Mark 

Houck, Kelley Suzanne 263 

Houk, Thomas 208 

Houlton, Kim Elizabeth 322, 377 

Hour, Yih Yuan 

Houngan, Margaret Ann 399 

Hourigan, Merle Allen 

Hourigan, William 170, 171, 172 

House, Janice Lynne 299, 387 

House, Sandra White 399 

House, Stephen 158, 192 


Householder, Jay Frederick 4, 387 

Houser, Gregory Allen 

Housing 144 

Housing director 127, 144 

Housing shortage puts women ‘on 
hold’ 145 

Houston, Barbara Moris 

Houston, Gail 377 

Houston, Jane Critser 

Houston, Marsha Lynn 

Howard, Barbara Leslie 387 

Howard, Betty S. 

Howard, Brian Jay 

Howard, Brian Keith 326, 387 

Howard, Danny Joe 352 

Howard, David Wayne 

Howard, Felicia Gail 353 

Howard, George David 

Howard, Georgette 

Howard, John dr. 

Howard, John Marshall Jr. 

Howard, John Steven 

Howard, Larry 160 

Howard, Linda Gail 268 

Howard, Lois Alane 

Howard, Melinda Lou 399 

Howard, Melissa Lee 399 

Howard, Philip Alen 399 

Howard, Robert Eugene 

Howard, Rodney Gene 

Howard, Ted 50 

Howard, Teresa Ann 399 

Howard, Thomas Dalkeith 377 

Howard, Tina Anne 

Howard, William Thomas 

Howe, Jacqueline Sue 283 

Howell, Douglas Allen 399 

Howell, Joy Beth 399 

Howell, Linda Ann 387 

Howell, Sara Frances 

Howell, Sherry Lynn 322, 387 

Howell, Tammy Lee 

Howell, Teresa Renee 

Howieson, Don 201 

Howland, Margaret Ellen 

Howlett, Jeffrey Todd 

Howlett, Linda Welch 

Howlett, Marilyn Gayle 283, 353 

Huak, Sher 285 

Hub Pizzeria 28 

Hubbard, Dianna Lynn 353 

Hubbard, Laura Ann 302 

Hubbell, Curtis Todd 328, 387 

Huber, Charlotte Diann 

Huddleston, Charles Ray 

Huddleston, Eric 399 

Huddleston, Patty Ann 

Hudnall, Gregory Owen 

Hudnall, Timothy Wayne 399 

Hudson, Allen 377 

Hudson, Donna Raye Dowdell 

Hudson, Gary Lynn 

Hudson, Janice Camille 

Hudson, Jeanne Beth 

Hudson, Kenneth Harold 377 

Hudson, Lisa Ann 399 

Hudson, Remus Allen dr. 266 

Hudson, Vivian Carol 377 

Hudson, Walter Joe 328 

Huebschman, Jon Clark 269 

Huey, Johnnie Katherine 320 

Huff, Darrel Dene Jr. 377 

Huff, Jesse T. dr. 215 

Huff, Logan 

Huff, Ray Anthony 399 

Huffines, Billy Wayne 330 

Huffman, Jeffrey Scott 

Huffman, Karen Rose 193 

Huffman, Linda Sandmann 

Huffman, Michael Wayne 

Huffman, Rachel Bull 

Huffman, Robert Blaine 

Hug, Donald Joseph 

Hughart, John Kevin 

Hughes, Amy Jeanette 387 

Hughes, Charles MacDonald 

Hughes, Eder Jane 

Hughes, Gary Kent 353 

Hughes, Gina Marie 

Hughes, Gregory Rupp 326 

Hughes, Jacqueline Lee 322, 377 

Hughes, James Kevin 

Hughes, Joyce Ann 387 

Hughes, Julie Robin 

Hughes, Keith Morgan 

Hughes, Kelly Lynn 377 

Hughes, Kevin Ray 

Hughes, Luann 399 

Hughes, Melodye Carol 388 

Hughes, Michael Dewayne 326, 335, 
377) 

Hughes, Pamela Jo 264, 265, 353 

Hughley, Donald 399 

Hughley, Robert Searcy Jr. 388 

Hughson, John Christopher 

Huling, Charles Bryan 

Huling, Penelope Pratt 

Hull, Richard Wayne 

Hullett, Mark Wayne 

Hullett, Rose Marie 377 

Hulsey, Debra 388 

Hulsey, William Edward 

Humble, James Francis 

Hume, Anita Faye 388 

Hume, Catherine Lynn 

Hume, Karen Dawn 

Hume, Mary Louise 

Hume, Terri Rejean 388 

Hume, Timothy D. 269, 353 

Humphrey, Carter Leroy 

Humphrey, Glenn Douglas 328 

Humphrey, Linda Ann 377 

Humphrey, Randall Charles 

Humphries, William Andrew 353 

Huneke, Wayne 

Hungler, Autumn Lynn 

Hungler, David Lee 

Hunley, Dana Lyn Hatton 

Hunley, John Russell 

Hunn, Lisa Gay 320, 377 

Hunsaker, Floyd Leon 377 

Hunt, Brian E. 253 

Hunt, Carlene Sue 

Hunt, James Frederick 

Hunt, Joy 399 

Hunt, Judith Faye Leathers 

Hunt, Judy Ward 


Hunt, Kathryn Maureen 388 
Hunt, Linda Isenberg 

Hunt, Luther Mark 

Hunt, Mark Anthony 

Hunt, Naomi Irene 

Hunt, Rebecca Dawn 266, 267 
Hunt, Suzanne 

Hunt, Timothy Allen 

Hunt, Wilburn 127 

Hunter, Charles Arthur 
Hunter, Gary Keith 

Hunter, James Jeffrey 
Hunter, Kammie Louise 323 
Hunter, Karl Jerome 240 
Hunter, Kevin Allen 

Hunter, Mark Alan 377 
Hunter, Matthew Todd 
Hunter, Michael Gilbert 
Hunter, Nelson Eric 

Hunter, Ricky Lee 215, 332 
Hunter, Ronald Bishop 
Hunter, Shari Kay 

Hunton, Beverly Dennisse 399 
Hunton, Janet Sue 
Huntsman, Melissa Jean 399 
Huntsman, Rickie Gene 
Hurd, Danny C. 

Hurst, Karen O'Daniel 

Hurt, Alan Martin 330, 377 
Hurt, Jane Bray 

Hurt, John Harper 

Hurt, Otha Dale 

Hurt, Timothy Wayne 

Husk, Karen Grace 377 
Husk, Rickey Earl 377 
Hussey, Bill 175 

Hussey, David Wayne 
Hussey, Debra Ann 288, 353 
Hust, Betty Jo 

Husted, Robert 388 

Huston, Belinda Elizabeth 
Hutchens, Mark Allen 
Hutcherson, Jane Kelley 387 
Hutcheson, Roderic Wilson 399 
Hutchins, Mary Jean 399 
Hutchinson, Stephen Kent 
Hutchison, David Moorman 285, 377 
Hutchison, Prudence 

Hutto, Catherine Elaine 
Hutton, Bradley P. 335, 353 
Hyde, Cathy Anne 

Hyde, Donna Lynn 353 


FC, BG 335, 364 

Iglehart, Jan Marie 

Theaka, Charles Okwudili 120-123 

Iheme, Noel Uzoma 

Imbarek, Samir Ali 399 

In search of a home — departments 
become ‘academic boat people’ 
176-177 

Independent study 132, 180 

Independents 304, 305 

Independents favor ‘unlectures’ 180 

Industrial Education and Technology 
Club 278-279 

Industrial education and technology 
department 179 

Industrial education and technology 
department head 179 

Industry 104-105 

Inflation 26, 27 

Ingram, Annie Foley 281, 353 

Ingram, Jerry Lee 

Ingram, John Curtis 

Ingram, Judy Rose 

Ingram, Steven Bart 215, 399 

Ingram, Sylvester 

Inman, Sylvia Sue Osbome 

Interest rates 26, 27 

Interfraternicy Council 334-335 

Interhall Council 41, 270-271 

International Olympic Committee 27 

Interpreters Theater 67 

Intramurals 254-257 

Ipaye, Ganio Olatumude 

Ipaye, Nasser Adisa 

Iran 4, 26, 27, 28 

Irefin, Samuel Adesoji 399 

Irefin, Samuel Adesoji 

Irons, Timothy Collins 274, 335, 377 

Irvin, Nancy Snyder 

Irvin, Wanda Denise 377 

Irwin, Jeffrey Lee 

Irwin, Scott David 238 

Isbill, Michael Wayne 

Ison, Debra Darlene 353 

It’s all in the family 312-313 

It's magic 108-111 

It’s not courting 18-19 

It’s tough to bluff in special classes 
183-184 


ackel. Mary B. 399 
Jackel, Richard Allan 388 
Jackman, William Jay 
Jackson, Alan Lawrence 124, 423 
Jackson, Charles Neal 
Jackson, Clarence dr. 
Jackson, Dawn O. 377 
Jackson, Dennis Arnold 
Jackson, Donald Wayne 388 
Jackson, Donjea Mara 324 
Jackson, Frankie Thomas 
Jackson, Gregory Bemard 
Jackson, Howard Lary 
Jackson, James A. 353, 397 
Jackson, Jeff Alan 328, 377 
Jackson, Jeffrey Glenn 
Jackson, Jeffrey Trimble 
Jackson, Jill Ann 378 
Jackson, Judy Elizabeth 
Jackson, Julie Ann 
Jackson, Katharine Ellen 
Jackson, Kendra Ruth 388 
Jackson, Kevin Lynn 378 


Jackson, Marcia 299, 353 
Jackson, Michael 121 
Jackson, Nancy Caro] 399 
Jackson, Randall Wynn 
Jackson, Rebecca Faye 
Jackson, Reginald Wayne 
Jackson, Rita Jane 

Jackson, Robert Douglas 354 
Jackson, Robert Ellis 386 
Jackson, Sandra Kimberly 322, 354 
Jackson, Susan Gail 

Jackson, Teresa Ann Lane 
Jackson, Timothy Lee 
Jackson, Timothy Scott 
Jackson, Tracy 

Jackson, William Patrick 238, 378 
Jaco, Lisa Karen 

dacob, Milbum Alonza 

Jacob, Patricia Ann 399 
Jacobs, Gregory Steven 399 
Jacobs, Tina Marlene 203, 221, 399 
Jacovides, Linos Mimis 
Jadalizadeh, Mohammad Reza 
daffery, Adnan Osman 

Jaffre, Mark Robert 

daggers, J. Jeffery 

daggers, Jane Langley 
daggers, Kelly Ann 

daggers, Martin Lee 210, 215 
Jaggers, Pamela Kaye 399 
Jaggers, Rondell Clayton 
daggers, Sibert Wayne 
daggers, Teresa Ann 322 
jaggers, Thurman Overton 
daggers, Timothy R. 279, 378 
James, Barkley Deon 399 
James, Cynthia Diane 

dames, Dorita Daniella 

James, Howard Francis 288 
James, Howard Shelton Jr. 354 
dames, Joe Y. 

dames, Judith Fay Hines 
James, Marla Jo 320, 378 
James, Melvin Garrett 

dames, Richie Hale 

James, Teresa Janett 

dames, Tim Joe 

Jameson, Marilyn Diane 388 
Janes, Bobby Wayne 285, 388 
Janes, Cynthia Ann 354 
Janes, John Chris 

Janes, Philip Wade 399 
Janes, Terrance Joseph 
Jansky, Jeffrey John 

Jantzen, David 29 

Jarboe, Marvin Brown 

Jarboe, Pamela K. 

Jarboe, Rhonda Lynn 320, 353, 378 
Jarman, Angela Faye 399 
Jarquin, Drago Luis M. 388 
Jarrell, Anthony Antonio 378 
Jarrett, James Landon Jr. 215 
Jarvis, Marla Gaye 378 

Jarvis, Patricia Hickman 
Jasko, Catherine Jean 312, 388 
Jasper, Cindy Rhea 

Jaycee Pavilion 444 

decker, Thomas Lyle 

Jeffre, Mark 297 

Jeffries, Debora Elaine 
Jeffries, Elizabeth Renee 399 
Jeffries, Freddie Stark 

Jeffries, Mary Margaret 
Jenkins, Dale 217 

Jenkins, Dan 59 

Jenkins, Diane 

Jenkins, Jeff 167 

Jenkins, John Earl 

Jenkins, Joseph E. 

Jenkins, Linda Helayne 
Jenkins, Lisa Barnes 

Jenkins, Marie Franklin 
Jenkins, Mark Duane 

Jenkins, Nancy Lee Garrett 
Jenkins, Randal Mark 285, 354 
Jenkins, Susan Emery 
denkins, William Donald 
Jenkins, William Duncan 
Jennings, Bruce Evan 
Jennings, Byron Keith 
Jennings, C. Boyd 

Jennings, Gordan 68 
Jennings, Gregory Alan 388 
Jennings, John Mark 
Jennings, Roger Dwayne 285 
Jensen, Karan Alana 

dent, Carl Wayne 

dent, Rhonda Ellen 378 
Jeremiah 86 

Jemigan, Jinger Lynn 399 
Jemigan, Leann 354 
Jernigan, William Kirby 215 
Jessee, Brent Alan 

Jessie, L. Joanne 399 

Jessie, Lonnie Ray 

Jewell, Ann Shirlene 354 
Jewell, Christina L. 399 
Jewell, Donna Lynn 

Jewell, Karen Lea 

Jewell, Mark Ray 399 

Jewell, Shamell Elizabeth 
Jimenez, Manuel German 
Jimenez, Montoya Jesus A. 261 
dircitano, Chris Anthony 238, 388 
Johantges, Cynthia Marie 399 
John Paul Il 23, 29 

Johns, Dana Lynn 388 
Johns, Ellen 399 

Johnsen, Jeffery Lee 388 
Johnson, Abraham 

Johnson, Alan Hugh 

Johnson, Alma Jean R 
Johnson, Angelita Marie 
Johnson, Barry Glenn 
Johnson, Becky June 399 
Johnson, Benjamin 399 
Johnson, Bertil Gunnar Ill 378 
Johnson, Boyd Deatonne 
Johnson, Brenda Jane 354 
Johnson, Brenda Kinser 399 
Johnson, Brian Keith 
Johnson, Bridgitte L. 

Johnson, Cherita Ann 
Johnson, Cheryl Lynne 
Johnson, Cilvia 

Johnson, Craig Miller 
Johnson, Cynthia Goodrum 285 


Johnson, Debora Denise 388 

dohnson, Deborah Jane 

Johnson, Deborah Suzanne 364 

Johnson, Donald Mack 285, 326 

Johnson, Donna Jo 

Johnson, Donnie Ray 354 

Johnson, Eddie 

Johnson, Emest R. 

Johnson, Eve Catherine 

Johnson, Fred Lyndell 

Johnson, George Pryor Ill 

Johnson, Gregory 326 

Johnson, Gregory Alan 

Johnson, Gretchen Elaine 399 

Johnson, Herbert Lee 

Johnson, James 29 

Johnson, James Cari 354 

Johnson, James Eric 

Johnson, James Odell 399 

Johnson, James Robert 

Johnson, Jana Lynn 399 

Johnson, Jeanette L. 295 

Johnson, Jeannene Earle 

Johnson, Jeffrey Allen 

Johnson, Jeffrey Davis 335 

Johnson, Jennifer Lynne 399 

Johnson, Jerry Lee 272 . 
Johnson, Jewell Ellen | 
Johnson, dill Vick 378 . 


Johnson, Jimmy 399 


Johnson, Joan Darlene 354 
Johnson, Joanie Marie 


Johnson, Joann Stone 
Johnson, Jody L. 

Johnson, Joe B. 

Johnson, John Bruce 
Johnson, Johnny Carl 
Johnson, Joseph Keith 
Johnson, Joseph William 
Johnson, Joy 399 

Johnson, Joyce Laveme 
johnson, Joyce Marie 378 
Johnson, Kathryn Dee Carty 
johnson, Kelly Lee 

Johnson, Kemble 199 
Johnson, Kenneth Dale 
Johnson, Kennith Wayne 
johnson, Larry Damell 240 
Johnson, Laura Layne 
Johnson, Lisa Ann 388 
Johnson, Marc Edward 335, 388 
Johnson, Margaret Marie 320, 378 
Johnson, Mark Allen 332 
Johnson, Mark Andrew 
Johnson, Mark Lee 

Johnson, Martha Ann 
lohnson, Michael 59, 74, 154 
Johnson, Myles Francis 
Johnson, Nancy Elaine 
Johnson, Nancy Michelle 378 
Johnson, Nathan Patrick 
Johnson, Patricia Ann 388 
Johnson, Paul Allen 31 
Johnson, Paula Sue 

Johnson, Peter Cole 
Johnson, Phyllis Ann 

johnson, Phyllis Annette 285 
Johnson, Randy Lynn 399 
Johnson, Reginald Wade 215, 399 
Johnson, Reginald Wade 
Johnson, Rita Faye 

Johnson, Robert Jay 
Johnson, Roderick Jerome 
Johnson, Rodney Nomis 
Johnson, Ronald Andrew 
Johnson, Rosalyn Ann 340, 354 
Johnson, Ross Elwin 
Johnson, Roxie A 

Johnson, Sandra Leigh 388 
Johnson, Sara Loree 265, 388 
Johnson, Sarah Ann 
Johnson, Sherry Lynn 
Johnson, Tammy Lou 399 
Johnson, Tara Marie 354 
Johnson, Tekoa Lynn 
Johnson, Teresa Lynn 320 
Johnson, Thomas Leory 330 


Johnson, Timothy Eric 
Johnson, Tony Lee 279, 335, 354 
Johnson, Vicki Dale 

Johnson, Wanda Sue 399 
Johnson, Warren Edward 
Johnson, Warren Kemble 328 
Johnson, William Leroy Ill 332 
Johnston, Albert Jr. 

Johnston, Frances Laver 354 
Johnston, Gaines Thomas 240 
Johnston, Lea Anne 

Johnston, Lisa Michele 
Johnston, Tammy K. 

Johnston, Vicki Leota 


Joiner, 
Joiner, 
Joiner, 
Joiner, 
Joiner, 


Angela Marie 378 
Judy A. 

Katherine Jean 
Sheryl Ann 

Tery V. 


doll, Michele Ann 
Jolly, Jer Lynn 

Jolly, Joseph Dale 
Jolly, Loyde Allen 


Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
dones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 


Alan Russell 

Alan Russell 

Alfred Dean 

Anthony Glen 

Barry Wesley 

Belinda Gail 
Benjamin Howard 253, 285 
Carl Joseph 399 
Cassandra Michele 399 
Charles Benjamin dr. 
Charlotte Joan 

Curtis Lee 

Cynthia Ann 

Daniel Carder 

Dann William 399 
David Dewayne 
David Lee 388 
Deborah Carol 388 
Debra Jean 388 
Elbert Ray dr. 
Elizabeth Flowers 263 
Evelyn Green 378 
Georgianna Bonham 
Georgina Allen 
Gordon 189 

Harold John 

Irene Delorse 
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Hester, Anthony/Jones, Irene 


Jones, 
dones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
} Jones, 
} Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
] Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
dones, 
Jordan 


Jordan, 
354 


Jordon, 


Joseph, 
Joslin, 
Joslin, 


Joyce, 
Joyner, 


Jukes, 


dustiss, 
dustiss, 


Kaelin, 
Kaelin, 
Kaelin, 


Kafou, 
Kain, Ji 
j Kaine, 
| Kalab, 
Kanaly, 


Kappa 
Kappa 


313, 
304, 
Karay, 


Kaufm: 
Kaufm 
Kautz, 
Kautz, 


} Jordan, 
Jordan, 
Jordan, 
Jordan, 
Jordan, 
Jordan, 
Jordan, 
Jordan, 
Jordan, 
Jordan, 
Jordan, 


dames Michael 
James Russell 
Janet Lynn 

Jeffrey Glenn 

deri Sue 

Tim 23 

John Thomas 
John William III 
Jonathan Fay 388 
dudy Claire 378 
Karen Arlette 388 
Katherine Darlene 388 
Kendra Charrise 
Kenneth Franklin II 
Kimberly Kaye 399 
Kimberly Watson 
Linda Jo 388 

Lisa Faye 

Marc Ivan 388 
Mary Ellen 
Matthew Joseph 
Mattie Regina 
Melissa Diane 285, 388 
Michael Craig 
Michelle Rose 
Nancy Elaine 354 
Nathaniel 209, 210, 211, 212,215 
Patricia Lynne 
Perry Andrew 378 
Phyllis Jean 

Phyllis Jean Royal 
Raymond Darrel 
Robert Lee 388 
Robert Stephen 
Robin Gale 
Sandra Faye 283 
Scotty Wayne 
Shenie King 
Stephen Charles 
Susan Lee 

Teresa Diane 265 
Thomas Earl 
Thomas Emery 
Timothy Ray 328 
V. Sharron 378 
Vanessa Jean 
Veronnie Faye 
Vickie Lane 399 
Walter Everett 
Walter W. 

William Brent 388 
William Dale 

, Carl 295 

Daniel Gerard 
Dean Patrick 330, 331 
Edmund Keith 
Gail Ann 354 
dan Dean 328 
John Patrick 332 
Kemp Charles 
Kevin Ray 

Mary Martha 388 
Robert Lee 
Sandra Jean 

, William Joseph 125, 126, 326 


, Lisa Lynn 378 


Jos, Philip Henry 


. Lisa Pat 
D. Steven 399 
Donna Beth 


i Journalism department 187 
i Journalism department head 187 


Teresa Gail 399 


, David William 
Judd, Alan Keith 290 
Judd, Charles Mark 
Judd, Matthew Darryl 
dudd, William Dean 
duett, Kimberly Ray 
Juggernaut Band 125 


Margaret Caro] 378 


dung, Ralph Henry Jr. 
Juniors 374-383 

dureka, 
dureka, 


Pamela Irene 19, 354 
Theresa Louise 

Ellen Sue 388 

Karen Lynn 265, 388 


dweihan, Monther Arif 
dweihan, Monther Arif 399 
dweihan, Zuhair Arif 378 


aczmarek, Nancy Mae 354 
Byron Aloysius 388 
Bones 90 
Martin A. 


Kaewillai, Wacharin 


Khaled B. 

layne Clay 318, 388 
Timothy Kevin 
Kathy 177 

, Timothy John 


Kane, Joseph Thomas 
Kapoor, Kari Narain 269, 378 


Alpha 311, 315, 317, 326-327 
Alpha Psi 309, 328-329 


Kappa Delta 126, 305, 306, 310, 312, 


314-317, 318, 322, 323 


Kappa Delta Washboard Jamboree 


305, 307, 312 


Kappa Sigma 155, 257, 328-329 


Hanne Happ 299 


Karimi, Ali 354 

Karimian, Ghodratollah 354 
Karl, Adrienne Elizabeth 285 
| Kames, Linda Jane 388 

mit Kames, Michael Francis 354 
1} Karr, Diane Marie 

i Kast, Kevin Lemoine 378, 215 
i Kast, Kraig Lee 326 
Katanbaf, Manduchehr Nasab 
| Katzman, Paul Ray 

| Katzman, Thomas Wayne 


an, Tamara Sue 320 
ann, Mara D. Singer 
Jeffrey Louis 

Joan 


Kavanaugh, Ema Lu 
Kawas, 


John Anthony 


Kay, Chungman Phileas 
Kazemi, Tabrizi Kazem 354 
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Jones, James/Lee, Annabel 


Keach, David Preston 

Keady, Beverly Susanne 

Keady, Gene 195, 217, 218, 221, 223, 
225, 226-227 

Keady, Haskins 226-227 

Kearney, Elizabeth Ann 399 

Keating, Jeana Louise 31, 32, 33, 399 

Keck, Thomas Bradford 332, 378 

Keel, David Bruce 

Keel, Karen Elaine 388 

Keele, John Charles 378 

Keeling, Lisa Kay 

Keeney, Jenny L. Phelps 

Kees, Melody Jayne 

Keesey, Susan Lyda 

Keith, Dale V. 

Keith, Randal Craig 

Keith, Susie M. 378 

Keith, Timothy Edward 

Kelcy, Robert Levy dr. 

Kelley, Brad M. 

Kelley, Jacquelyn Ellen 

Kelley, Jim 122 

Kelley, Sheila Faye 354 

Kelley, Ted William 

Kelley, Thedford Leon 

Kelley, William Brent 

Kellogg, Michael Edwin 

Kelly, Charles Timothy 285, 378 

Kelly, David Boone 

Kelly, Harold Eugene 

Kelly, John James 

Kelly, John Martin 

Kelly, Karen Jo 

Kelly, Marsha Kaye 320 

Kelly, Theresa 378 

Kelly, Timothy Edward 

Kelso, Audrey Lenita 378 

Keltner, David Randall 

Keltner, Terry Lee 

Kemp, Deborah Jane 388 

Kemp, Lloyd Crewdson III 

Kemper, Michael Allan 378 

Kemper, Randy Allen 

Kemper, Sandra C. Clifton 

Kempf, Byron Ray 

Kenady, Donald Brent 

Kenady, Laura Kaye 268, 388 

Kennamer, Susan H. Wagner 

Kennedy, Edward 28 

Kennedy, Kimberly Sue 399 

Kennedy, Lisa Marie 354 

Kennedy, Mark Gordon 

Kennedy, Phillip Neal 

Kennel ration 364 

Kenney, Mary Haddock 

Kentucky Association of Nursing 
Students 264-265 

Kentucky Derby 29, 93 

Kentucky Educational Television 
(KET) 147 

Kentucky General Assembly 135 

Kentucky Library and Museum 150 

Kentucky Library and Museum 
director 150 

Kentucky Museum and Library 
assistant curator151 

Kentucky Museum and Library 
curator 151 


Kentucky Women’s Intercollegiate 
Conference (KWIC) 230, 243 

Kentz, Bernice Regina 285, 399 

Kentz, Jannice Rebecca 197, 399 

Keown, Charles 144 

Keown, Paula Elaine 378 

Kepley, Susan Rene 246, 388 

Keplinger, David Charles 

Kereiakes, Dean Bartley 

Kerley, Daniel Francis 388 

Kems, Cathy Diane 

Kerr, David William Scott 

Ker, John 

Kerr, Karen Ann 285, 354 

Ker, Kerry Neil 332, 399 

Kerr, Lorraine Mary 

Kerr, Rhonda Ann 322, 323, 378 

Kerr, Thomas Lee 

Kerrigan, Ann Frances 

Kersenbaum, Sylvia 147, 188, 189 

Kerstiens, Carol Lynn 

Kesler, William 189 

Kessinger, David Lynn 378 

Kessinger, Thomas L. Jr. 215 

Kessler, Kevin James 

Kessler, Shanna Lea 

KET educational television 147 

Key, Barry Todd 

Key, Enora 

Key, Jamie Jones 354 


Key, Kelly Patrick 215, 326 

Key, Markita Ann 324 

Key, Stacey Jeanine 320, 354 

Key, William Bryan 51 

Keys, Carol Jean 

Keyser, Nancy 58 

Khabbaz, Saberi Hamid 

Khamaktchian, Ali 354 

Khannajad, Majid 

Khanzad, Farshied 

Khomeni, Ayatolleh 26, 27 

Kid exposed 14-21 

Kidd, Kenneth 168, 169 

Kidwell, Mary E. Costello 

Kie, Charles William 

Kiely, Denis D. 86 

Kienitz, Gail Marie 

Kiger, Alica Jean 265, 378 

Kiger, Russell Ray 

Kikuchi, Kazue 378 

Kille, Bruce Ralph 354 

Kille, Kathy Louise 354 

Killebrew, Forrest Clinton 200, 240, 
354 


Killebrew, Mark Clark 

Killian, Mildred Ann 320, 354 
Kilroy, Monica Ann 388 
Kimberland, Patricia Renee 388 
Kimbler, Robert Michael 
Kimbro, David Scott 

Kimbro, Melissa L. White 
Kimbrough, Robin Thomas 
Kimmel, Jennifer Dawne 
Kimmel, Kathryn Layne 320, 388 
Kimmel, Randall Bruce 

Kincaid, Donna Jill 388 
Kincaid, Yolanda Renee 378 


Kindelsperger, Kent Wayne 

Kinder, Rachel A. Dumaine 

King, Connie Ann 322 

King, Corwin, Michael 

King, Debra Renae 

King, Donnie 

King, Joseph Anthony 388 

King, Karen Carter 

King, Lydia Jean 

King, Marsha Kay Adams 

King, Mylinda Jane 

King, Phillip Vernon 

King, Randall Edward 

King, Robert L. 

King, Steven Bruce 399 

King, Thomas Michael 108-111, 354 

King, Todd Douglas 

King, Tracy Keith 

Kingery, Sheila Ann 378 

Kingins, Michael Ray 

Kingrey, Marla Jo 355 

King’s Island 155, 202 

Kinkade, Darrell Craig 

Kinkel, Randy 

Kinkel, Vickie Rae 355 

Kinkemoller, Lisa 288 

Kinnaird, Mark Steven 

Kinnamon, Kevin Patrick 274, 295, 378 

Kinne, Susan Decker 

Kinney, Charles Laurence 399 

Kinney, Glenn Alan 

Kinney, Michael Walton 

Kinslow, Robert W. 

Kinsner, Sandy Gail 320 

Kinzel, Wayne Moris 266, 355 

Kiper, Shirley Lynn 355 

Kirby, Debra Anne 

Kirby, Peggy L. 

Kirby, Robert Vernon 

Kirby, Ron R. 

Kirby, Saundra Terrenee 355 

Kirchner, Mary Elizabeth 288 

Kirk, James Edwin 355 

Kirk, Rosemary 45, 355 

Kirkwood, Jon Kevin 

Kitchen, Kimberly Jo 399 

Kitchens, Amelia Ellen 

Kitchens, Betty Patrice 

Kitchens, Charles W. dr. 

Kitchens, Deborah Gay 

Kitchens, Joyce Ann 

Kitchens, Laura Winton 

Kitchens, Mrs. Earl 127 

Kittinger, Matthew Todd 355 

Kiwiet, Laetitia Liesbeth 378 

Klaine, Mark Lawrence 13 

Klarer, Amy 

Klarer, Kathryn Ann 

Klecka, Robert Allen dr. 

Klein, Elizabeth Ann 285 

Kleine, Kevin Dale 

Klinkers, Jane Marie 388 

Klinkers, Jo Ann 388 

Klippel, Karen Sue 399 

Klompus, Debora Maureen 

Klunder, Kimberly Sue 

Knauer, Daryl Bruce 295, 355 

Kanuss, Lonnie Scott 332 

Knecht, Elizabeth Strayer 

Knight, Ballarie Jan 388 

Knight, Barry A. 355 

Knight, Bobby 218 

Knight, Charles Stephen 

Knight, Christopher David 399 

Knight, Dayna Kaye 

Knight, James David 326 

Knight, Janie F. Vanhooser 

Knight, Kimberly Dawn 

Knight, Lana Wilson 

Knight, Stephen Howard 

Knob, Steven Edward 

Knott, Deborah Elizabeth 

Knowles, Wennifer Lynn 399 

Knox, Kathryn Anne 

Knudson, Donald Lloyd 193 

Koch, Elizabeth Michele 267, 400 

Koeckert, Mary Louise 296, 297, 235, 
355 

Koehl, Jack Roger 

Koenig, Laura Winton 

Koenig, Sara Lillian 266, 400 

Kohl, Lorie Jean 355 

Kohn, Ira 151 

Kokalis, Nancy Mary 

Kokkola, Lori Jean 243, 400 

Kolarik, Kim Daniel 

Kolb, Darrell Leigh 

Kolby, Dellamarie Helen 

Koller, John Jeffrey 

Kopatich, Thomas Paul 215 

Koper, James Keathley 

Koper, Kelly Ann 

Korfhage, James David 

Kortved, Edward Charles 

Koruschak, Phillip Arthur 

Koshewa, James Alfred 

Koss, Paul Francis 378 

Kotzman, Gregg Edward 

Koven, William Scott 

Kowalke, Wilbur 

Krajewski, Mark Joseph 

Krakoviak, Sally 236 

Kramer, Rebecca 

Krammer, Betsy 319 

Krampe, Leesa Kay 280, 281, 378 

Krausen, William Scott 388 

Krausse, Kimberly Karole 

Kreke, Richard Michael 

Kremmer, Elizabeth A. 322 

Kreps, Juanita 27 

Krider, Donald William 

Krigbaum, Stephen John 238, 263, 
355 

Krisle, Marcia Ann 388 

Kroger Co. 105 

Krumpelman, James Augustus 

Kruskamp, Kathryn Clark 

Kruskamp, William Henry 

Kruwell, Jeanne Marie 378 

Kruwell, Vicki Lynn 355 

Krywokobylskyj, Donna M. 

Kubeny, Theresa Bonner 

Kuegel, William 135 

Kuenzi, John Edward 215 

Kufeji, Oladipo Olufemi 400 

Kufeji, Sina Olayinka 

Kuhn, Douglas Bemard Jr. 378 


Kuhn, Mary Jo 

Kuhn, William John 

Kuhne, Maree Suzanne 
Kukleski, Robert Mark 
Kunkel, Mark 

Kunkemoeller, Lisa Marie 400 
Kuntz, Karen Anne 

Kunz, John Francis 355 
Kupferle, Leonard Trommer 388 
Kuykendall, Theresa Collins 
Kuzma, Mark Andrew 

KWIC 230 

Kyser, Kimberly A. 


aabs, Lisa Kathryn 
Lacaden, Dobehi L. 84, 288, 388 
Lacey, Kathy Carwin 400 
Lackey, Robin Elaine 320 
Lacour, Cathy Elizabeth 400 
Lacour, Victor Cole 378 
Lacy, Deborah Jeane 322, 323 
Lacy, Natasha Faith 283, 388 
Lacy, Perry Lee 
Lacy, Rebecca Ann 388 
Lacy, Roger Lee 
Ladd, Cindy Lynn 320, 378 
Ladd, William Benjamin 
Lady of Linens 104-105 
Lafferty, Laura Elaine 400 
Laffoon, Julia Ann 20 
Laforge, Alisa R. London 
Laforge, Cynthia Lu 
Laforge, Steven Nomis 
Laha, Angela Renee 
Laha, Duke Tyrone 257 
Laine, Gordon Edward 240 
Laine, Patricia Renee 288, 378 
Lainer, Elizabeth 285 
Lake, Clifton Blaine 378 
Lally, Mary Ann 355 
Lam, Kathy O’Neal 324, 378 
LaMaster, Samuel Sterling 
Lamb, John Thomas 400 
Lamb, Lee Ann 378 
Lambda Chi Alpha 257, 304, 310, 

311, 312, 315-316, 318, 328, 329 
Lambda Chi Alpha Charity Bowl 
304, 305 

Lambert, Jose A. 
Lambert, Sandy Birdwell 355 
Lambirth, Cindy Cornell 
Lamont, Gloria E. 
Lampert, Dawn Elizabeth 378 
Lampman, Tammy Ann 355 
Lampton, Debra Lynn 355 


Lancaster, Alisa Kay 378 

Lancaster, Cynthia Gaye 400 

Lancaster, Joe Lacy Jr. 

Lancaster, Lesa Lynn 

Lancaster, William Reece 

Lance, Lorifay 

Land, Cheryl Kay 

Landahl, James Edward 

Landers, Vernon Douglas Jr. 

Lane, Christine 

Lane, David W. 

Lane, Henry Lewis 

Lane, James Carter 314, 326, 378 

Lane, John Richard 295, 378 

Lane, Linda Claire 355 

Lane, Lisa Ann 

Lane, Mark Timothy 388 

Lane, Steven Allen 

Laney, Shirley 236 

Lang, Mary 278 

Langan, Lesa Gail 

Langford, Randy Dewitt 

Langley, Kimberley Jean 388 

Langston, Suzan Lavonne 400 

Langley, Betty 246 

Lanham, David Glen 

Lanham, Dayna 

Lanham, Donna Jean 400 

Lanham, John Anthony 

Lanham, Joie 294, 296, 355 

Lanham, Terry Ray 

Lanham, Wayne Edward 

Lanier, Anthony Wayne 355 

Lanier, Elizabeth Ann 400 

Lankford, Denise Annette 

Lanman, William L. 

Lann, Gail I. Bradford 

Lanter, Sandra Gail 388 

Lapera, Robynne Suzanne 

Largen, Harriet Renee 388 

Largen, Harry 141, 142 

Largo, Freddy Oswaldo 

Larimore, Leslie Steven 

Larimore, Lisa Delores 400 

Larkin, Kevin Paul 326, 388 

Larkin, Sheila Mae Dennis 

LaRue, Gentry Camelius Jr. 378 

Lashley, Sharlene 355 

Lasley, Jackie 203, 400 

Lasley, Kendall Ray 

Laster, Willard Jeffrey 

Lastufka, Mark Robert 

Latham, Barbara Lynn 

Latham, Tery Delane 215, 400 

Lattimore, James Richard 

Laubenheimer, Joyce Ann 235, 296, 
297, 355 

Laukus, Mark J. 

Lautner, Karen Elizabeth 400 

Law, Brent Holman 388 

Law, Darrel C. 

Law, James Dwight 


Law, Sharon Lynn 

Lawhon, Jeffrey Cory 
Lawhon, Teresa Suzanne 
Lawlace, Lawrence Jay 
Lawless, Donald Charles 
Lawless, Jacqulyn J. 378 
Lawless, Micheal Edward 
Lawrence, Carl Harden 
Lawrence, Chatty Charles 
Lawrence, Claudia Eileen 
Lawrence, David Anthony 
Lawrence, David H. 355 
Lawrence, Glen Herman dr. 378 
Lawrence, Lisa Ann 
Lawrence, Lovis Dorlanne 
Lawrence, Michael Kent 
Lawrence, Robin Gayle 
Laws, Elizabeth Lynette 
Laws, Katherine Annette 131 
Lawson, Angela Denise 
Lawson, Charles Edward II 388 
Lawson, Diane 137 

Lawson, James Clyde 
Lawson, Ken M. 378 
Lawson, Owen 105, 160 
Lawson, Ruth Ann 

Lawson, Shirley M. Stephens 
Lawson, Sylvia Dee 400 
Lawson, Tasha Marlea 400 
Lawson, Warren Michael 
Lawson, William Bennett 
Layer, Matthew D. 332 
Layne, Sarah Rice 

Layson, Linda Lou 

Layson, Peggy Michelle 320 
Lazar, Judith Baker 

Lazarus, Mary Katherine 
Lazarus, Rhea 140 

Lea, Sandra Clair 

Leach, Cynthia Chryl 388 
Leach, Diane 400 

Leach, Karen J. Cook 388 
Leach, Lori Carol 400 
Leach, Richard Lee 355 
Leach, Roberta Layne 285, 355 
Leach, Stephen Taylor 
Leahy, Chris Clark 

Leahy, David Joseph 355 
Leaman, Michelle Elaine 388 
Leath, Jo Ann 

Leathem, Mickel Owen 326 
Lebkuecher, Jefferson G. 
Lectures 50-54 

Ledbetter, Donald O'Neal 
Ledesma, Roberto A. 238, 378 
Ledford, Cletus Mae 355 
Ledford, Lilly Mae 64 
Ledford, William Lee 400 
Ledger, Thomas Carole Ann 388 
Ledogar, John W. 

Lee, Anita Louise 

Lee, Annabel 322, 388 


Lee, Belinda Kay 320 

Lee, Cheryl Denise 

Lee, Cynthia Ellen 388 

Lee, Daniel Owen 

Lee, Deborah Lynn 388 

Lee, Gregory Vincent 

Lee, James Owen 330 

Lee, Jeffrey Lynn 

Lee, Jo Jo 213, 215 

Lee, Joseph Burl dr. 

Lee, Kenney Reed 355 

Lee, Kent D. 355 

Lee, Kimberly Anne 

Lee, Kimberly Jane 400 

Lee, Leo Harold 

Lee, Lori Ann 388 

Lee, Marguerite Laverne 

Lee, Pamela Ann 

Lee, Renee Shawn 355 

Lee, Richard Bob 178, 240 

Lee, Robert E. 311 

Lee, Robin Elizabeth 

Lee, Roger Dale 

Lee, Roger Wayne 

Lee, Sheila J. 324, 388 

Lee, Tommy A 

Lee, Van Mark 400 

Lee, William Douglas Ill 235 

Leenasiri, Viraj 

Leenerts, Gerald Roy dr. 

Leforge, Ronald M. dr. 

Legler, David Matthew 384, 388 

Legler, Susan Angela 400 

Lehn, Nancy Shimer 257, 378 

Leibfreid, Catherine Mary 400 

Leidgen, Robert Blaine 330 

Lemming, Barbara Jane 

Lemmons, Kimberly Dawn 400 

Leneave, Jeffrey Charles 401 

Leneave, Robert Gregory 

Lenn, John Hemdon 355 

Lennis, Fernando Enrique 

Lentz, Alfred W. dr. 

Lentz, Karen Gayle 355 

Leonard, Beverly 84 

Leonard, Carla Dean 388 

Leonard, Peter 50 

Leonard, Ronald Paul 401 

Leonard, William 67, 71 

Leone, Joseph Paul 

Les Grandes Ballets Canadiens 55, 
59 

Lesch, Joseph Thomas 

Leseman, Louis Franklin 

Leslie, Gregory Leon 388 

Leslie, James Anthony 296, 355 

Leslie, Laurie Jean 246 

Leslie, Sandy Lee 246, 247 

Lessenberry, Donald Kevin 

Lessenberry, Leigh L. 356 

Lessley, Carol Jeanne 356 

Lessley, Kenneth Albert 


Lester, Daniel Bradford 401 

Lester, Virginia Trout 356 

Leu, Fengyau 

Leung, Edward Yee Chung 

Leung, Euphemia Yee-Fun 

Leung, Franziska Yeefong 

Leung, Ken Yee Kin 

Levasseur, Deborah Marie 

Leveridge, Barbara Jean 378 

Levi, Karen Yvonne 

Lewellyn Melodie Rae 

Lewis, Alex Dywane 

Lewis, Cheryl Shillistina 378 

Lewis, Fanniellen Joyce 

Lewis, Glenda Dee 401 

Lewis, Jim 285 

Lewis, Joseph Catron 215 

Lewis, Laura Rose 401 

Lewis, Lisa Claire 

Lewis, Marla Lee 

Lewis, Melinda Dee 

Lewis, Nicholas Porter 

Lewis, Patricia Ann 283, 288, 301, 303, 
374 

Lewis, Richard Wayne 326 

Lewis, Teddi Rae 378 

Lewis, Vernon Robert 

Lewis, Wayne 52 

Lewis, Wendell Lamont 240, 374, 388 

Lezhnev, Vsevolod 27 

Libby, Jeffrey Scott 

Libraries 150, 151 

Library science and instructional 
media department 173 

Library science and instructional 
media department head 173 

Library services director 150 

Liegl, Jodi Ann 

Lierley, Jennifer A. 261, 301, 302, 303, 
322, 378 

Light work 76-77 

Lightfoot, Joseph Frank 

Lightsy, John Sheldon 335, 378 

Likens, Teri Lynn 

Likness, Steven Dean 124, 125, 290 

Lile, Faye Fox 

Lile, James Michael 271, 356 

Liles, Lori Jean 401 

Liles, Robin Maree 

Lillard, Cindy Jo 

Lillard, Melisa Kay 

Lincoln, Frank Charles 

Lind, Jennifer Louise 

Lindenberg, Gary David 

Lindenschmidt, Lisa Kay 356 

Lindon, Jeffrey Melvin 328 

Lindsey, Angela Kay 401 

Lindsey, Beth Chilton 

Lindsey, Charlotte Rhae 

Lindsey, Donna Kay 

Lindsey, Frank Paul 

Lindsey, George Thomas 91 


Lindsey, James Robert 356 
Lindsey, Janet L. Chaudoin 
Lindsey, Jeffery 253 
Lindsey, Loretta Underwood 
Lindsey, Sheila Lynn 


Lindsey, Steven Douglas 271, 378 


Lindsey, Susan Annette 356 
Lindsey, Susan Gail 

Lindsey, Suzanne Graham 401 
Lindsey, Van Lee 356 
Lindsley, Sandra Kay 
Lingvai, Sharon Jean 

Link, Daryl Ray 

Link, David Foster 

Link, Jeffrey David 332, 388 
Link, Kathleen Elaine 

Link, Kathryn Lynn 388 
Linn, Kevin Ward 

Linton, Karen Marie 401 
Linz, Carol Lee 

Lipford, Nancy Lynn 388 
Litchfield, Nancy Rebecca 356 
Litten, Denise Lynn 

Litterall, Roy Edgar 

Little, Connie Lesa 299, 388 
Little, John William 

Little, Michael Allen 215 
Little, Patsy Anne 401 

Little, Vickie R. Hinton 
Littlefield, Pamela Gale 
Littlejohn, Deborah Faye 
Littlejohn, Marshbam 285 
Littlejohn, Robert Thomas 356 
Liu, Walter W-T 

Lively, Marsha Ann 

Livers, Don Cameron 

Livers, Rebecca Sue 388 
Livesay, Donna Lee 324 
Livesay, Susan Katherine 
Livingston, David Timothy 357 
Livingston, Pamela Kaye 
Lloyd, Kathryn Anne 

Lloyd, Leslie Lynn 

Lloyd, Lola June Hale 
Loafman, Cheryl Lynn 
Loague, Lanny Henry Jr. 
Locke, Barry Vandiver Jr. 
Locke, Beverly Jo 401 
Locke, Cindy Danette 401 
Locke, Scott Childs 

Locke, Vanessa Lynn 
Lockhart, Laura Leigh 269 
Lockhart, Stephen Clyde 
Lockhart, Tony Warren 


Lockin, Jane Ryan 197, 229, 230 


Loewen, Roger 292 

Loftis, Margaret Ann 357 
Loftus, Mary Anne 

Logan, Ben Threlkeld 

Logan, Bruce 262 

Logan, Glenda F. Harlow 357 
Logan, James Bradley 64, 288 


Logan, James Edward 401 
Logan, Jim 65 

Logan, Rebecca Ann 

Logan, Tamara Lynn 268 
Logan, Valerie Kay 
Logsdon, Curtis 150 
Logsdon, Darryl Dwayne 
Logsdon, Janice Skaggs 
Logsdon, John Brett 
Logsdon, John Paul 
Logsdon, Linda Marie 357 
Logsdon, Rhonda Laureen 255 
Logsdon, Timothy Eugene 
Logsdon, Wilma Rucker 378 
Lohden, Sharon Faye 

Loid, Kirby Riggs 357 
Lombard, Richard Frederick 328, 401 
London, M. June Cates 
Long, Carolyn Y. Wakefield 
Long, Craig Allen 388 
Long, David Nathan 

Long, Dennis Ray 357 
Long, Dorothy Elizabeth 
Long, Jackie Sue 401 

Long, James Clifton 

Long, James Lamb III 

Long, John Murphy 

Long, Martha Taylor 

Long, Mary Jane 

Long, Michael 212 

Long, Michael Robert 

Long, Richard Dewayne 388 
Long, Robin Lynn 

Long, Scottie Joe 

Long, Shelly Sue 388 

Long shots 400 

Long, Valerie 

Long, William Eugene 357 
Longo, Lynn Corinne 401 
Lopes, Antonio M. Jose 
Lopez, Alvaro 

Lopez, Belkys Esperanza 
Lopez, Debra Sue 

Lopez, Jorge A. 

Lopez, Sandra Carol Homan 
Lopezsalmeron, Maria E. 401 
Lopolito, Jean Marie 388 
Lopolito, Vincent Kenneth 357 
Lord, Carl David 

Lord, Leah Charise 388 
Lortis, Margaret 278 

Lorton, Kevin Clark 332 
Lose, Wendy Joy 

Losing the upper hand 246 
Losso, Christopher Edward 
Losson, Margaret Melissa 248, 249 
Louisville Orchestra 59 
Louisville Symphony 50 
Love, Terry Lee 

Loveless, Arthur Lee dr. 
Lovell, Jeffery Warren 
Lovell, Lista Ann 267, 357 


Jim Gensheimer 


Lovell, Randy Scott 332 
Lovell, Rebecca Sue 

Lovell, Timothy Joseph 357 
Lovell, William A. Ill 

Lovely, Mark Steven 357 
Lovett, Nancy Wright 
Lovins, William Coy 

Lovorm, Saundra L. Stafford 357 
Low, Gregory Dean 

Lowe, Donna Kay 401 
Lowe, Judy Ann 299 

Lowe, Kenneth Wayne 
Lowe, Todd Parker 174, 326 
Lowendick, Henry Theodore 
Lowery, Reginia Ann 378 
Lowery, Renita Colleen 388 
Lowhom, Noah Kevin 
Lowrey, Liana Lynne 388 
Lowry, Ann Marie 

Lowry, Stephen Clark 401 
Loy, Dale Wayne 401 

Loy, Linda Sue Swanson 
Lucaitis, William H. 328, 401 
Lucas, Amy Adrian 322, 401 
Lucas, David 278, 357 
Lucas, Keith Anthony 
Lucas, Kenneth Marvin 357 
Lucas, Yvette Denise 

Lueke, Deborah Ann 
Luken, Leo C 

Lurisis, Lee 50 

Lusby, Mark Alan 388 
Lusco, Juanita Rochelle 295, 388 
Lutes, Lori Ann 401 

Luton, Thomas Herbert 
Luttrell, Leslie Jo 265, 388 
Luurtsema, Dave Roger 
Luvisi, Lawrence Lewis 263 
Luxon, Robert Edwin 326 
Lykins, Debra Ann 357 
Lyle, Peggy Emily Jean 
Lyles, Lisa Michelle 

Lyles, M. Melissa 378 
Lynch, Debra Davis 

Lynch, James Douglas 
Lynch, Karen Ann 

Lynch, Lonnie Marcum 
Lynch, Melinda Lee Humes 
Lynch, Mitzi Yvonne 

Lynch, Tommy P. 

Lynn, Kimberly Lee 

Lynn, Laura 230 

Lynn, Sandra Kay 378 
Lynum, Zebedee Ivan 215, 328, 357 
Lyon, Debra Larimore 
Lyons, Debra Gay 388 
Lyons, Gregory L. 285, 288 
Lyons, Heather Ann 

Lyons, Kristina Lynn 

Lyons, Mark Edward 295 
Lyons, Mary Ann 324, 401 
Lyons, Ronnie Lee 


Lythgoe, Sharon M. 388 


abe, Lisa Rae 322 

Mabrey, Lisa Lynn 
Mabry, N. Susan 310, 320 
MacConaugha, Hope Ellen 320 
MacDonald, Margaret S. 285, 357 
Macke, Gregory J 
Madden, David Brent 
Maddox, Judy Lynn 401 
Maddox, Sherry Ann 388 
Madewell, Sherry Lynn 320 
Madison, Nancy Elaine 269, 388 
Madison, Patti Sue Clore 357 
Madison, William Alan 
Madon, Celia Lee 
Madsen, Marci Irene 
Madubuko, Chuks Levi 
Magee, Carey Lynn 378 
Maggard, Jennifer R. 378 
Maggard, Robert Print 332 
Maggiani, Lisa Anne 
Magruder, Craig Louis 
Mahan, Sally Elizabeth 
Mahan, Sandra Carter 
Mahlalela, Reuben Ntunu 
Mahoney, Charles Patrick 357 
Mahoney, Dianna Marie 
Mahoney, Glenn Robert 401 
Mahoney, Laura Ann 266, 357 
Mahramfar, Ali Mohammad 
Mahrt, Lori Ann 
Mahurin, Brenda Pickerrell 
Main, Maria Eve 
Main, Susanne Erica 322 
Mainland, Beverly Jane 
Maiuri, Regina Anne 322 
Major, Mark E 
Major, Rebecca Gray Brock 
Major, Robert Bennett 
Majority rule 292-293 
Majors, Gregory Lee 378 
Making an impact 290-291 
Making quiet, forceful decisions 134- 

135 
Making the grade — tutors respond 

to call for help 193 
Mall feature 102-103 
Mallard, Elliott Allen 215 
Mallay, Elizabeth J. 378 
Mallay, James Patrick 
Malone, Brenda J. Young 
Malone, Christopher A. 
Malone, Felecia Germaine 


College bowled 


THE FOUR POINTER Brothers and Sisters Team won the 
right to represent Western in College Bowl competition in 
February. The Pointer Team members shown are Scott Miller 
of Central City, Laurie Travis of Nashville and Jim Mefford of 
Bowling Green. Other members included Melanie Greer of 
Louisville and alternate Pam Steagall of Hendersonville. 
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Lee, Belinda/Malone, Felecia 


Malone, Roger Allen 295, 358 

Malone, Susan Leslie 401 

Malone, Sylvia Ruth 

Maltry, Rose M. 285, 288 

Maly, Eldon Ray 

Mammoth Cave 96-97 

Manasco, Kimberly Jo 

Mandrell, Melody Imogene 401 

Maness, Jacqueline S 

Mangus, Michael Charles 

Manica, Diane 285 

Manis, Susan Renee 

Manley, Carolyn Sue 

Manley, June Kay 

Manley, Richard Lynn 

Manley, Stephen Wade 

Mann, Allen Ray 

Mann, James Terrell 285 

Mann, Melinda Joyce 

Manning, Jeffrey Lynn 

Manning, John Stephen 

Manning, Paul Michael 

Manning, Robin Kay 388 

Mannino, Cheryl Anne 

Mansfield, Virgia Brewer 

Mansir, Debra Aileen 

Mansour, Hossein 

Mantooth, Gary Lynn 

Manuel, Mark Alen 312, 330, 388 

Manufacturing jobs 104-105 

Maple, Marcia Elaine 358 

Maple, Mona Leisa 378 

Maples, Terry Vance 358 

Maples, W. David Jr. 168, 169, 378 

Mappin, Timothy E. 

Maranatha 284-285 

Maranatha Christian Center 20 

Marcroft, Karen A. 358 

Marcum, Jeffrey Alan 

Margulis, Stacy Ann 

Marion, Melanie Ann 401 

Markham, Debra Jo 401 

Markham, James dr. 

Markle, Paul Stuart 

Marks, Donna Lynn 322, 388 

Marlett, William Hoyt 

Marlow, Debra Ann 

Marlow, Keitha Lynn 

Marlow, Michaele Shane 358 

Marohnic, Linda Dupree 

Marple, William Perry 

Marquezsilva, Rosalinda 

Marret, Pamela Jane 

Marsh, Berlinda Ann 

Marsh, Donald Golden 285 

Marsh, John Kevin 

Marsh, Pamela Jean 320, 358 

Marshall, James Louis Jr. 240, 401 

Marshall, Janet Harriett 

Marshall, Jon Alfred 

Marshall, Julie Anne 

Marshall, Michael Timothy 401 

Marshall, Rand Leslie 

Marshall, Robert Rodimon 240 

Marshall, Theodore Jackson 

Martin, Charles Edward 

Martin, Charles Stanley 

Martin, Cindy Jean 187, 322, 358 

Martin, Curtiss Almonte 

Martin, Cynthia Louise 177, 358 

Martin, Daniel 212 

Martin, Deena Sue 59, 285, 358 

Martin, Donald Lee 

Martin, Edith Wells 

Martin, Edwina Ruth 

Martin, Elishia 177 

Martin, Elizabeth Ann 358 

Martin, Glyn Sandford 

Martin, Greg 253 

Martin, James Wesley dr. 

Martin, Jane Ellen 

Martin, Joan Alice 

Martin, Johnny Craig 

Martin, Johnny Earl 

Martin, Joseph David 

Martin, Karen Elaine 261, 296, 297 
358 

Martin, Kimberly Elaine 85 

Martin, Lanna Gayle 

Martin, Lea Anne Hill 269, 299 

Martin, Linda Parsons 

Martin, Linda Stiles 

Martin, Margaret Louise 388 

Martin, Margaret Ruth 

Martin, Marie 192 

Martin, Mark Daniel 

Martin, Mona Lee 388 

Martin, Patricia Sue 280, 358 

Martin, Paul Edward 257, 278, 358 

Martin, Phylliss Elaine 

Martin, Robert Alan 85 

Martin, Russell Jr 

Martin, Ruth Ann Bennett 

Martin, Sabra Elaine 388 

Martin, Sheila Diane 

Martin, Shirley Holzapfel 

Martin, Sonja Ann 378 

Martin, Susan Haynes 

Martin, Suzanne 148 

Martin, Terry Evelyn 322 

Martin, Vickie Lynn 358 

Martin, William Anthony 

Martin, William Noel 

Martin, William Stanley 

Martinez, Miriam R. C 

Marvel, Paul Alan 

Marx, Richard Scott 

Masannat, George 176, 177 

Mason, Carl A 

Mason, Carole Lynn Parrott 

Mason, Cecelia A. 358 

Mason, David 

Mason, Joseph William 238, 388 

Mason, Martin Lee 250, 253 

Mason, Perry Richard 

Mason, Wayne McKinley 

Massa, Mark 20 

Massengale, Jill Alison 401 

Massie, Thelma Mae 

Masters, Melissa Jane 401 

Masters, Ruth Price 

Mastropasqua, Cheryl Kay 

Mastropasqua, Joseph Adam 

Mathematics and computer science 
department 165 

Mathematics and computer science 
department head 165 


Malone, Roger/McConnaughhay, Ricky 


Matheny, Eloise Marie 261 
Matheny, John 108 

Mather, Cathy Lynn 

Mather, Gregory Hugh 
Matheson, Daniel Robert (Digger) 257 
Mathis, Candy Denise 
Mathis, Charles Hall 

Mathis, Charlotte Keown 
Mathis, Gary Wayne 

Mathis, Mark Curtis 401 
Mathis, Melanie Rae 

Mathis, Sheri K. 

Matlock, Becky Darlene 378 
Matlock, Karen Marie 388 
Matlock, Verna Leann 
Mattei, Mary Rose Karem 
Matthews, Deana Jo 19, 401 
Matthews, Kevin Todd 
Matthews, Lovic Clay 358 
Matthews, Luther Kevin 
Matthews, Mark Allen 332 
Matthews, Michael Henry 378 
Matthews, Ricky Lee 
Matthews, Russell Eugene 


Matti, Abiodun Falilu 
Mattingley, Sandra Jo 


Matting 
Matting! 
Matting! 


Matting 
Matting 
Matting 


Matting] 
Matting 
Matting] 


Matting 


y, 


iy, 
Vv, 
V, 
Mattingly, 
ly, 
ly, 
iV, 
Mattingly, 
Mattingly, 
VY, 
WA 
Vy, 
Mattingly, 
Mattingly, 


Alfred Clark 

Alicia Maria 

Ann Michelle 388 
Bryan Taylor 

Dennis Lee 378 
John Timothy 257, 328 
Michael Kenneth 378 
Michael Steven 
Robert Raley 

Robin Ann 

Russell Alan 

Sheila Ann 401 
Susan Robinson 
Thomas Daniel 
William B. III 


Mattox, Lesa Machel 401 
Mauck, James Neal 401 
Mauk, Brenda Gail 
Mauney, Delores Irene 401 
Mauney, Paul Brian 
Maupin, Gary Wayne 
Maus, Rose Marie 388 


a 


Wc: ROMANS ARE ITA 


Mauzy, David Bruce 401 
Mauzy, William Alex 

Maxey, Eric Emils 

Maxfield, Alesha Irene 388 
Maxfield, Judith Catherine 320, 388 
Maxwell, James Richard 401 
May, George Edward 

May, Lee Ann 401 

May, Sharon Gay 

Mayberry, Michael Shannon 358 
Maye, Cheryl Lynn 401 
Mayes, Jimmy Douglas 
Mayes, Lucinda Lee 

Mayes, Marna Dianne 

Mayes, Richard 170 

Mayes, Rita Jones 

Mayes, Rodney D. 

Mayes, Roger Clarence 
Mayeur, Stephen Gerard 
Mayfield, Michael Eugene 
Mayhew, Linda Sue 
Mayhugh, Joel Marce 378 
Mayhugh, Lecia Kay 
Mayhugh, Sharon Elaine 378 


Maynard, Berry Jo 47, 378 
Mayo, Jeannie Marie 

Mayo, Rebecca Lynn 322 
Maypray, Timothy Wayne 
Mazzolini, Edward F. 
McAdam, Diana Sue 320, 401 
McAninch, Carol Jean 358 
McArthur, Amgela 145 
McArthur, Angela Dawn 401 
McAvoy, John Michael 
McBride, Lonnie Ray 
McCabe, Lora Anne 401 
McCall, David Loran 
McCandless, Belvia Copass 378 
McCandless, Jane Renee 
McCarthy, Erin Marie 378 
McCarthy, James Drake 
McCarthy, Vickie L. Damell 
McCarty, Cathleen Mary 
McCarty, Constance P. 
McCarty, Donald Elliott Jr 
McCarty, Joseph Stewart 
McCarty, Ladonna Sue 388 
McCarty, Michael 215 


McCary, Charles Allen 285 
McCauley, Elizabeth Ann 
McCaulley, Maryanne Rush 358 
McChesney, Tana L. Palmer 
McClain, Susan Elizabeth 388 


McC!) 
McC 
McC) 
McC! 
McC 
McC 


jamrock, Scott Thomas 
lanahan, Judy Lynn 358 
ard, Michael Wayne 
larnon, Holly Shawn 
larnon, Mary Lee 281, 378 
ean, Audrey 296, 297 


McCleese, Mary Lou 262, 378 
McClellan, Harold Wayne 401 


McC 
McC! 


358 


lendon, Margaret K. 
lendon, Thomas Robert 294, 295, 


McCloud, Charles D. 378 


McC) 
McC! 
McC! 
McC 
McC! 
McC 


loud, Malcolm A. 

loud, Michael Andrew 
loud, Robert Gregory 
ure, Deborah Jolyn 322 
ure, John Lewis 

ure, Thomas Jay 238 


McConnaughhay, Ricky T. 


McConnell, Jeffrey Dale 280, 281, 358 
McConnell, Kathleen Ann 401 
McCord, James Grover 332 
McCord, Thomas Ross 295 
McCorkle, Douglas Willard 263, 401 
McCormack, Phyllis Anne 
oe Craig Charles 218, 221, 
225 
McCormick, Doris Elaine 324, 358 
McCormick, Ginny Dawson 
McCormick, John Edmond 295 
McCoy, Malissa J. Garrison 
McCoy, Steven Gerard 
McCoy, Teresa Claire 358 
McCracken, David Rea 
McCracken, Janice 229 
McCracken, John Hampton 
McCracken, Karen Elaine 401 
McCraw, Terry Wayne 401 
McCreery, Marianne Miriam 320 
McCrocklin, Richard Wayne 388 
McCrory, Glenda Ann 378 
McCubbin, Paula Robin 
McCubbins, R. Dale 401 


McCubbins, Lucindy 401 
McCubbins, Tammy Jean 288, 299, 388 
McCulloch, James Clarke 
McCullough, Janet Louise 322 
McCullough, Levy Hunter 
McCullough, Shawn Elise 256, 312, 
320, 321, 378 
McCullum, Stephen Grant 378 
McCutchen, Brenita Flippin 
McDaniel, David Lynn 
McDaniel, Martha Kaye 389 
McDaniel, Mary Ann 389 
McDaniel, Mickey Rollin 401 
McDaniel, William Bruce 358 
McDaniels, James 217 
McDivitt, Norns Edwin Jr. 358 
McDonald, Bryant 378 
McDonald, Deborah Ann 378 
McDonald, G. Keith 332, 378 
McDonald, James Robert 389 
McDonald, Jennifer Nan 
McDonald, John Martin 
McDonough, Greta 356 
McDonough, L. Kathleen 378 


McDougal, Irvin Bradley 
McDowell, Phillip 

McElroy, Donita Elaine 389 
McElroy, Jeff Lee 

McElroy, Lisa Mechelle 
McElroy, Mary V. 358 
McElroy, Vicki J. Whitlow 378 
McElvaney, Kerwin Moris 215 
McEuen, Warren L. 

McEwen, Loretta Newbolt 
McFadden, Tyra Roshella 
McGarvey, Maurie Gene 269, 401 
McGee, Jennifer Lynne 
McGee, Tim M. 401 

McGee, Walter 20 

McGehee, Terry Lee 389 
McGeorge, Marvin Wade 401 
McGhee, Bobby Jack 328 
McGhin, William Thomas 215 
McGill, Shirley Melton 389 
McGinnis, Nada Edith 320, 389 
McGinnis, Susan Faye 358 
McGinnis, Thomas Dean 
McGinnis, William Roger 326 


Mike Lawrence 


McGirk, John Tumer 
McGlohon, Charles Norman 
McGloin, Deborah Lynn 401 
McGlothlin, Denita Lee 389 
McGowan, Amy Nell 
McGowan, Peggy Jo 378 
McGowan, Vickie Ann 
McGown, Amy Nell 322 
McGown, Joseph Francis 
McGuffey, Robbie Alan 
McGuffin, Deniece Ann 389 
McGuinn, Jeff 128 

McGuire, Donald Kreis dr. 10, 311 
McGuire, Michael Thomas 389 
McGuyer, M. Ann 401 
McHorey, Colleen Ann 
McIntosh, Gwen Elizabeth 389 
McIntosh, Rita Carol 400, 401 
McKay, John Barber 

McKay, Robert Joe 

McKee, Anne Elizabeth 314, 320 
McKee, Anthony E. 358 
McKee, Harold Dean 
McKenzie, Elizabeth Jean 378 


Student teacher 


McKenzie, Terry William 
McKenzie, Timothy Russell 378 
McKeown, Wendell Bruce 
McKinley, Jeffrey Allen 
McKinley, Patricia Vick 389 
McKinney, Albert F. 328 
McKinney, David Anthony 
McKinney, Frankie Ray 
McKinney, Gregory Lee 
McKinney, Josephine Young 
McKinney, Kenneth Ray 288, 378 
McKinney, Laura Jean 
McKinney, Marie Jeannette 401 
McKinney, Michael Darrell 
McKinney, Paul Simpson 
McKinney, Timothy Ray 
McKinney, Tuwana Rana 
McKinney, Valeria Annette 
McKinstry, Gary B. 

McKoin, Georgianna H. 358 
McLafferty, Patrick Allen 401 
McLaren, Bonnie Jean 
McLaughlin, John Joseph 
McLaughlin, Linda Mae 


HELPING KIDS with their social studies at McNeill Elemen- 
tary School is part of sophomore Alan Jackson’s contribution 
to tutoring efforts for his fraternity. 


McLean, Audrey Patrice 378 
McLeod, Benjamin Frank 240, 389 
McLevaine, Floyd Patrick 
McLinton, Linda Joan 
McLucas, James Robert 
McMahan, C. Stacy 320, 378 
McMahan, Julie Anne 
McManus, Lincoln 389 
McMican, Monte Joseph 
McMichael, Amy Margaret 
McMullan, Nancy Catherine 
McMullen, Pierre Richard 
McMurtrey, Donald Keith Jr 
McMurtrey, Janet Sue 389 
McMurtrey, Laurie Ellen 389 
McNally, Terry 94 

McNealy, Phillip Austin 
McNeill, Sherri R 

McNulty, Chester Bryant 
McPeak, Dinah Merrill 401 
McPeak, Edith Scott 
McPhail, Christopher J 
McQueary, Vicki L. Marshall 
McRae, Cari Quentin 
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McConnell, Jeffrey/McRae, Carl 


McRae, Randall Glen 

McReynolds, Barbara Jill 

McReynolds, David Keith 389 

McReynolds, Gary Lee 215, 389 

McReynolds, Hugh Curtis 

McReynolds, Judy L. 299, 401 

McReynolds, Kevin Alton 330, 358 

McRoy, Michael David 389 

McThenny, Walter Terry 250, 253 

McVoy, Lynette Anita 309, 389 

McWhorter, Deborah Gaye 269, 378 

McWilliams, Bobbi Ann 

Meacham, Lamont 209, 214, 215, 389 

Meador, Deborah Kay 389 

Meador, Debra Lynn 

Meador, Edwin Gregory 389 

Meador, John Brent 

Meador, Rhonda Denise 

Meador, Sabrina Ann 

Meador, Scarlett Kay 358 

Meador, Virginia Ruth 

Meadors, William Edward 401 

Meadows, Donna Jo 

Meads, Freda 

Mealy, James Webb 

Means, Donnie Lee 401 

Meany, George 29 

Medecade 22 

Media Musings 36-37 

Media services associate director 
146 

Media services director 146, 147 

Medical center 447 

Medich, Dane Alexander 

Medley, Joseph Eugene 358 

Medley, Joyce Alma 131 

Medley, Laura Lee 394, 401 

Medley, M. Denise Miles 

Medley, Pat 394 

Meece, Raymond Allyn 378 

Meek, Janet Elaine 

Meeker, Carol Sue 

Mefford, David 140, 148, 149 

Mefford, James David 268, 378, 421 

Mefford, Jeffrey Glenn 389 

Mefford, Keith Alan 

Mefford, Marty Richard 335, 358 

Mefford, Timothy Darrel 

Megee, Carrey 257 

Megenity, Tresa Lynn 

Meguiar, Becky Lynne 265, 378 

Mehramfar, Mohamad Ali 

Melcher, Leah Anne 

Melendro-Lozano, Anav 

Melson, Michelle Deann 

Melton, Dale Wayne 

Melton, Karen Elizabeth 

Melton, Pamela Annette 401 

Melton, Shirley Evelyn 

Melton, Susan Elaine 

Melton, Teresa Faye 

Melvin, Mark Joseph 

Menetrey, Louis Richard 328 

Men’s Basketball 216-225 

Men’s Cross Country 7, 232-283 

Men's Golf 248-249 

Men’s Intramurals 254-257 

Men's Tennis 244-245 

Men's Track 240-241 

Mercer, Johnny 161 

Mercer, Patricia Joan 170, 269 

Mercke, Susan Elizabeth 248, 249, 389 
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McRae, Randall/Morton, Andrea 


Meredith, Alice Marie 
Meredith, Beth Jo 285, 389 
Meredith, Danny Ray 
Meredith, Gary Nelson 
Meredith, Lillian Marlene 
Meredith, Malea Gale 
Meredith, Robert Joseph 
Merideth, Becky Lynn 378 
Merideth, Treva Nell 359 
Menick, Cynthia Rice 359 
Menick, Norman 359 
Merrick, Stephanie Rose 
Merriman, Debbie 88 
Menttt, Carol Ann 

Menttt, William Gregory 
Mershon, Richard Brent 
Mertz, Barry C. 389 

Mesa, Alina Maria 401 
Mesker, Jeanne Marie 
Messemore, Barbara Price 
Messer, Vonda M 

Metcalf, Anna Louise 
Metcalf, Laurie Marie 
Metcalfe, Dede Faye 
Metrick, Robin Lynn 

Metze, Leroy 197 

Metze, Leroy 180 
Metzerott, Heidi Amanda 389 
Metzger, Mary Cecilia 359 
Metzker, Beth Ellen 320 
Meyer, Brian Paul 

Meyer, Steven Douglas 
Meyers, Theresa H. 389 
Michael, Tanya Marie 389 
Michael, Tina Louise 401 
Michaels, Barry Jason 215 
Michaels, Candace A. 
Michalski, Vicki Lynn 389 
Middleswarth-Kohn, V. L. 
Middleton, Therese Renee 277 
Midkiff, Byron, Dale 

Milam, Milton Eugene 
Milbum, Matthew Durrett 19, 378 
Milburm, William Thomas 
Milby, Bryon Neal 

Milby, Pamela Sue Crump 
Milby, Terrell Gene 389 
Miles, Antoinette 

Miles, Donald Alton dr. 359 
Miles, Jimmie Nathan 
Miles, Randall Keith 330 
Military Science department 173 
Military Science department head 
173 

Milk crates 29-30 

Mill, Marle 85 

Miller, Amy Beth 

Miller, Barry Charles 328 
Miller, Bessie Jane Jones 
Miller, Bob 330 

Miller, Bonnie Wells 

Miller, Bradford Lee 

Miller, Brent Lyle 378 
Miller, Carl T. 290 

Miller, Carolyn Lee 389 
Miller, Catherine Michelle 401 
Miller, Cecelia Victoria 
Miller, Charlayne 

Miller, Charles Robert 
Miller, Craig 401 

Miller, Dallas Hudson 
Miller, Darla Ann 378 


Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 
Miller, 


, David Ray 


, David Todd 

, Dawn Ann 

, Debbie Jeanne 64, 401 
, Debora Lynn 


, Debra Denise 85, 378 


, Diane 


, Doretha Ann 

, Edward Gilbert 

, Elizabeth C. C 

. Fred C. 

, Gloria Kay 

, Gloria Sue Jasper 

, Gregory Blaine 359 


, Heidi L. 261, 359 


, Jacqueline Kay 389 
. Jeffrey Alan 

, Jennifer Carson 

, dewel Carlyle dr. 

. dim 299 

. John A 254, 359 

. J. Robert 378 

. dohn William 

, Joseph Robert 

, Judy Mallory 417 

, Karen Liane 

, Kathleen Ann 299, 378 


, Kathy Jo 401 

, Keith David 

, Kevin S. 401 

, Lee Ann 334, 401 

, Leslie Scott 269 

, Libby 173 

, Mark H. 

. Mark K. 

, Mark Randall 

, Mary Beth 

, Mary Marlene 

, Michael Glen 215, 389 
. Nancy Joann 269, 278, 378 
, Pamela Lee 359 


Rhea Ellen 

Rhyia Marie 320, 359 
Russell 92 

Sheilia Ann 
Stephanie Ann 
Stephen Duke 
Tambra Gay 401 
Terry Leigh 

Terry Wayne 

Vicky L. 379 
Virginia H. Allen 
William Curtis 
William E. 

William Marcus 267 
Yuette Marie 


Milligen, Judy 283 
Milliken, Aaron C. 

Milliken, Bruce Leland 412 
Milliken, Mark Stephen 


Mills, 
Mills, 
Mills, 
Mills, 
Mills, 
Mills, 
Mills, 
Mills, 
Mills, 

Milon 


Carolyn Anne 

Cheri Lynn 

Gary Dean 

George Harvey 
Gregory Mark 389 
Joni 389 

Kevin Andrew 

Lori Michelle 

Shanan Lee Travis 

, Cynthia Laveme 320 


Milsap, Ronnie 92 
Milstead, Sonya Lynne 401 


Mimms, Cecilia Marie 230 
Mims, Richard Lee 332 
Mings, Roberta Lee 
Mingus, Carolyn 

Minix, Robin Michelle 401 
Minks, Cynthia Ann 261, 401 
Minnick, Cynthia Gail 401 
Minogue, Norma Ann 
Minogue, Sheila Mary 322 
Minor, Connie Jean 324 
Minton, Cindy Lea 389 
Minton, Gateward Darrel 
Minton, Hayward Dean 
Minton, Hobert Micheal 


Minton, John 140-143, 176, 226 


Minton, Mary Alice 
Minton, Maxine Phelps 
Minton, Rebecca Ann 359 
Minton, Tony Ray 389 
Minyard, Ricky 158 
Minyard, Ricky Nelson 
Mirlohi, Seyedjalalepin 
Mirlohi-Seyed, Gamaledin 
Mischel, Rebecca Ann 
“Miser,” The 17 

Miss Black Western 300-303 
Miss Western 300-303 
Mitchell, Arthur M. Farlane 
Mitchell, Barbara Jean 299 
Mitchell, Carolyn Elaine 
Mitchell, Cathy Ann 359 


Mitchell, Christopher Ray 326, 359 


Mitchell, Cynthia Faye 
Mitchell, Dale Robert 

Mitchell, Dianna Lynn 
Mitchell, Donna Sue 359 
Mitchell, Eileen Frances 389 
Mitchell, Frederick Joseph 278 
Mitchell, Gary Lance 215, 389 
Mitchell, Glenn Stokes 
Mitchell, James Waymon 
Mitchell, Janice Faye 401 
Mitchell, Jay Preston 

Mitchell, Jean 359 

Mitchell, Jeanne Denise 
Mitchell, Joey Don 332 
Mitchell, John M. 

Mitchell, Lawrence E. dr. 253 
Mitchell, Lorraine Ann 379 
Mitchell, Martha Virginia 


Mitchell, Mary Louise 322, 325, 360 


Mitchell, Melody Ann 401 
Mitchell, Sanya 389 
Mitchell, Sheila Bledsoe 360 
Mitchell, Sherry Lynn 322 
Mitchell, Tamela Sue 401 
Mitchell, Tanya 389 
Mitchell, Ward Medley 

Mix, Karen Renee 


Moak, Thomas Wayne 299, 389 


Mobley, David Bernard 240 
Moffatt, Brenda R. 

Moffitt, Nina Faye 401 
Mohon, Gary Scott 297, 389 
Mohr, Cynthia Marie 401 
Mojesky, Mark Twining 
Mojsejenko, Walter dr. 
Molamohammadi, Abdol 
Molamohammadi, Gholamreza 
Molden, L. Joy 379 

Molen, Jennifer Lois 360 


Molloy, G. Patrick 268, 288, 379 


Momeni, Afsar 

Momodu, Margaret Onobha 
Money, Alan Scott 

Monks, Melinda Rose 

Monoz, Jose 261 

Monroe, Barry Keith 389 
Monroe, Bill 52 

Monroe, Brenda Garrity 
Monroe, Jennifer Dean 
Monroe, Larry Wayne 389 
Monroe, Mary Lee 379 
Montazer, Fazlollah 360 
Montell, Lynwood 185 
Montell, William Bradley 
Montgomery, Cynthia Ann 389 
Montgomery, Duane Owen 285 
Montgomery, Kevin Lee 
Montgomery, Lana Susan 401 
Montgomery, Melva Jean 360 
Montgomery, Robin Denise 
Montgomery, Shery Leigh 389 
Montgomery, Teresa 
Montgomery, Theresa Lynn 295, 379 
Montgomery, Thomas L. Jr. 
Montoya, Carlos 56 

Moody, Brent 

Moody, Craig Stephen 

Moody, Guy Samuel 

Moody, Steven Todd 

Moody, Thomas Jeffrey 

Moon, Sun Myung 23 
Mooney, Sherrie Renae 320 
Moore, Angela Louise 285, 379 
Moore, Anthony Wayen 
Moore, Caroline Rudy 

Moore, Cathy Maxine Gammon 
Moore, Charlotte Kay 389 
Moore, Craig Bruce 

Moore, Cynthia Polson 
Moore, Dayna Leigh 322, 379 
Moore, Donnie Ray 

Moore, Gary Reid 360 
Moore, Herbert Bradley 
Moore, James Liffus 335 
Moore, James Liffus 401 
Moore, James Michael 

Moore, Jeffrey Keller 

Moore, Jimmy Tom 

Moore, John Allen 360 
Moore, John David 311, 328 
Moore, Karen Louise 389 
Moore, Kevin Dale 401 
Moore, Laura Beth 

Moore, Mary Lynne 

Moore, Melanie Ann 

Moore, Michael Wayne 
Moore, Michelle Lynne 360 
Moore, Mickey Elaine 

Moore, Mitch 401 

Moore, Morrell 215, 401 
Moore, Nancy K. Milligan 
Moore, Patricia Ruth 401 
Moore, Robert Mitchell 257, 274 
Moore, Rudolph Barry 360 
Moore, Sandra Kae 379 
Moore, Shari Lou 

Moore, Sherry Deval 389 
Moore, Stephen Clemmons 
Moore, Steven Allen 

Moore, Susan Elizabeth 
Moore, Susan Marie 322 
Moore, Teresa Gail 


Moore, Teresa Jane 389 
Moore, Thomas Christopher 
Moore, Tonia Cheryl 360 
Moore, Trudy Dianne 
Moore, Wallace Coombs 
Moore, William Anthony 
Moorhatch, James Dodge 
Moorman, John Kerry 
Moorman, Rebecca Lynn 
Moorman, Roberta E. 320, 360 
Moosmann, Laura Denise 


Moradi, 
Morales, 
Moran, 
Moran, 
Moran, 
Moran, 


Muhammad Reza 
, Josue 

dulie Woodson 
Michelle 401 
Mollie Teresa 
Scott Myers 


Morehead, Craig Lee 
Moreland, Bradley Samuel 
Moreland, Connie Dean 401 


Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 


389 


Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 
Morgan, 


Ann Allison 
Anna Ceccarani 
Barry Michael 202, 203, 332, 


Bonnie Ruth 285 
Byron L. 

Charlotte Ann 
Cornelia Ann 299, 360 
David Scott 

James Murray 

Jane Ann 401 

Jeffrey Thomas 315 
John William 240 
Lary Joe 

Lisa Pedigo 

Mark Anthony 
Michael 146, 147, 377 
Michael Paul 295, 389 
Pamela Jean 401 
Pamela Joyce 360 
Phillip Gordon 

Robert Lee 

Sally Lowell 320, 379 


Moriarty, C. Michael 401 


Morris, 
Monis, 
Monis, 
Monis, 
Monis, 
Moris, 
Monis, 
Monis, 
Monis, 
Monis, 
332 
Monis, 
Moris, 
Monis, 
Monis, 
Moris, 
Mons, 
Moriiso} 
Mortiso: 
Moriiso’ 


Belinda Jo 389 

Beth 401 

Cathy Ann 299, 360 

David B. 401 

Jeffery Allen 

Jeffrey Ross 32, 295, 379 
Joe Thomas 

Kenneth Earl 285, 360 
Marie Susan 

Melody Gaye 301, 302, 322, 


Michael Stuart 
Nadine Boyd 
Penny Gaye 
Timothy 182 
Valerie Jean 
Vickie Groce 

n, James Steven 
n, Keith Dewayne 
n, Ramona Kay 


Morrow, Craig Alan 328, 401 
Morrow, Leslie Susan 360 
Morrow, Stacy Lynne 


Morse, 
Morse, 


Cathy Alice 
Gerald Thomas 


Morse, William Patrick 
Mortland, Melinda Lee 260, 263, 389 
Morton, Andrea Wright 401 


Todd Buchanan 


‘ 
if 


Morton, Joseph Lee 379 
Morton, Kenneth Jerome 328, 335, 
360 
Morton, Lynferd Ross 379 
Morton, Maxann Patrice 401 
Moscoe, Carolyn Rose 389 
Moscow State Symphony 27, 59 
Moseley, Luann 401 
Moseley, Robin Annette 261, 360 
Mosley, Alex 218, 225, 379 
Mosley, Betty Jean 130 
Mosley, Gary Neil 19 
Moss, David Allen 
Moss, James Allen 360 
Moss, Katrina Louise 
Moss, Pamela Palmer 236 
Moss, Robert McKenzie 
Moss, William Henry 389 
Mosser, Jonell 
Motameni, Shahriar 
Motes, Linda Ann 379 
Mother Theresa 29 
Motley, Dwight Carl 
Mott, Kimberly Sue 
Mott, Lanan C. 
Moudy, W. Howard 379 
Mounce, Danny Allen 
Mounce, Robert 185 
Mounce, Robert Douglas 
Mount, Rebecca Sue 401 
Mount St. Helens 29 
Mountain, Barry 240, 401 
Mountain, James Robert 401 
Mouser, Debora Ann 
lowman, Rex Anthony 401 
lucker, Tammy 
judd, Antonia Marie 360 
ludd, Columbus E. Ill 
udd, Joseph Lamont 
uffett, David Bryan 326 
ffett, James 285 
luffett, Margot E. Holder 285 
luir, Denise Michele 


-Muir, Gregory 235 


Mulford, Rev. Clay 20 
Mullen, Brian Arthur 

Mullen, Davlin 209, 215 
Mulligan, Anne Conway 
Mullins, Alice Marie 

Mullins, Donald Ray 

Mullins, Jefferson Lester 310 
Mullins, Kathleen Beth 
Mullins, Laura Lea 360 
Muncy, Clyde 

Munoz, Eduardo 401 

Munoz, Jose Luis 360 
Munroe, Jeffrey 379 

Munsey, Robin Ann 

Murillo, Ramon Olier 

Murley, Timothy Arch 
Murphey, Julie Ann 

Murphey, Katherine Jane 389 
Murphey, Nathan Wayne 
Murphree, John Williamson 401 
Murphy, Cathy Renee 
Murphy, Christopher C. 
Murphy, Daniel 193 

Murphy, Daniel Crahan 
Murphy, Dave 200, 232, 233, 240 
Murphy, Dennis Joseph 
Murphy, Elizabeth Marie 401 
Murphy, Glen Allen 


Murphy, Hannah Rene 401 
Murphy, James Dale 360 
Murphy, Michael Allen 360 
Murphy, Michael Eugene 
Murphy, Peter David 

Murphy, Stanley Lyndon 326 
Munay, Alan Leroy 215 
Munay, Anne 144 

Muray, Laquida Bernadette 
Murray, Linda K. Lane 295, 360 
Murray, Mark Allen 379 
Murray, Michael Shawn 250, 253 
Murry, Robert K. 56 

Murray, Sue Ann 360 
Murrell, Gregory Thomas 401 
Murrell, Patrie Lynn 

Mumie, Joel 250, 252, 253 
Muny, Karen Arleen 360 
Musbah, Mahfud Ali 

Muscar, Wayne C. 

Muse, Richard Lorrin 360 
Musgrave, Sherry Lynn 
Music department 187 
Music department head 187 
Musselman, E. Craig 360 
Mussnug, Kenneth Joseph 
Myatt, Roger Eugene 

Myers, Anne Gifford 

Myers, David Logan 

Myers, Douglas Earl 338 , 
Myers, Matthew Scott 389 
Myers, Steven E. 

Myers, Teri Lynn 

Myrick, Cynthia Darlene 
Myrick, Tana Shey 379 


aama, Ahmed Hussain 

Ahmed 
Naas, Louis Everett 
Nabati, Daryoosh Ahmadi 
Nadali, Elahe 401 
Naden, Bijhan Afshar 261 
Nagel, Deborah Lynne 283, 379 
Nagel, Henry George IV 279, 360 
Nagle, Dennis Louis 
Nagle, Keith Alan 389 
Naijafi, Ali Akbar 360 
Najarzadeh, Nader 
Najem, Mohammad A. 
Nakashige, Mary Ellen 379 
Nall, Kimberly Joyce 
Nall, Theresa Lynn 401 
Nall, Thomas Anthony 389 
Nally, Harold Dennis 
Nana, Savitri 
Nance, Ann Chilton 
Nance, Joseph H. 
Nance, Mary Ellen 389 
Nance, Robert Anthony 
Nantz, Michael Hobart 
Napier, Anita Gail 
Napier, Carol Jean 299 
Napier, David Elhannon 
Napier, Donna Schupp 
Napier, Eileen Taggart 
Napier, Elizabeth Ann 389 
Napier, James Wyly Ill 106 


Side step 


WALKING WITH A DOG that has not been taught to 
walk on a leash causes Dale Tipton of Bowling Green to 
make some unusual steps. Tipton was walking Gandy, a 
four-month-old sheep dog, on campus while visiting his 
brother Ronald, a graduate student in agricutlure. 


Napier, Karen Lynn 

Napier, Kelly Mitchell 389 

Napier, Tina Marie 

Naser, Yahya Yousuf Mohd 389 

Nash, Janet 

Nash, Jeffrey Alan 379 

Nash, Ronald 185 

Nash, Tony Lee 263 

Nason, John Charles 257 

Natcher, Jeff Len 

Natcher, Joe Byron 332 

Nation, James Michael 

Nation, Laura Lynn 360 

Nation, Michael Gayle 

National Aeronautics Space 
Administration (NASA) 28, 29 

National Collegiate Association of 
Secretaries 268-269 

National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) 29, 205, 226, 
240, 253 

National Press Photographer's 
Association 294-295 

National Speech and Hearing 
Association 264-265 

National Speleogical Society 96 

Nations, Sherree Geraldean 

Naton, Michael R. 248, 249, 332 

Nave, Wallace 156, 162 

Nays-Rivas, Antonio 

Nazem, Manouchehr 

Nazem, Parvin 

Nduka, Clement Obiefuna 401 

Neagle, Nora Elaine 401 

Neagley, Mary Lynne 67 

Neal, James Eric 267 

Neal, James Steven 347 

Neal, J. Margaret 281, 379 

Neal, Lisa Marie 403 

Neal, Roger Wayne 

Neat, Francine Humphress 

Neat, Sharon Lynn 403 

Nedvidek, Thomas Lome 326, 379 

Nedvidek, William F. 326, 360 

Neel, Gregory Scott 332 

Neel, Jack 179 

Neel, Jacquelyn 

Neely, David Bruce 

Neely, Michael Thomas 

Neely, Nancy Thomas Scott 

Neely, Susan Lynn 

Neely, Thomas Scott 360 

Neergaard, Karin Elizabeth 296, 297 

Neff, Paul Allen 19, 360 

Neikirk, David Edward 330, 389 

Nelson, David Lee 

Nelson, David William 

Nelson, Jennie Haley 

Nelson, Lee Northrop 95 

Nelson, Linda Gail 

Nelson, Mark Steven 215 

Nelson, Mary Terry 

Nelson, Robert 174 

Nelson, Tanya Clarice 285, 379 

Nelson, Thomas Marshall 

Nesbitt, Rhonda Lewis 320, 389 

Nesbitt, Stephen Lee 

Netherland, Alberta W. B. 

Nettles, Karen Elizabeth 19, 389 

Neuber, Melanie Ann 

Neuberger, Debra Kay 

Neuner, Norman Norbert 215 

Nevis, Laura Katherine 

New, Kimberly, Susan 403 

New, Valerie Danette 

Newbery, Marcia L. W. 

Newby, Johnathan Lee 215, 389 

Newby, Rebecca Lynn 311, 320, 361 

Newcomb, Janet Lee 403 

Newcomb, Jerry Scott 

Newcomb, Jimmy Lawrence 

Newcomb, Martha Rebecca 

Newcomb, Michael 

Newlon, John D. 

Newman, Barbara June 389 

Newman Center 20 

Newman, Deborah Joyce 

Newman, Judy Bullock 

Newman, Mark Franklin 269, 379 

Newman, Stephen Dwight 

News 26-29 

Newsam, Janice Clair 

Newsom, Mark Stuart 379 

Newsom, Timothy Bryan 332 

Newsome, George Allen 

Newton, Barry Dean 87 

Newton, Debra Dianne 403 

Newton, Michael James 389 

Newton, Mike Thomas 

Newton, Nancie Ellen 

Newton, Rodney Allen 389 

Newton, Stephen Gordon 

Nganthavee, Chokechai 379 

Nicholas, Connie Lee 403 

Nicholas, Steve 30, 31 

Nichols, Donna Elaine 

Nichols, Douglas Lee 326 

Nichols, Jamie 320 

Nichols, Jane Moris 

Nichols, Marsha Lynn 361 

Nichols, Mitzi Jo 299, 389 

Nichols, Suzanne 

Nicholson, Caryn Louise 

Nicholson, Jack F. dr. 

Nicholson, Myra Pearl 403 

Nicholson, Steven Clyde 

Nickell, David Louis 

Nickels, Pamela Darlene 

Nicks, Frank Andrew 389 

Nicks, Gregg Ford 215, 330 

Nielsen, Janet Lynn 

Niemann, Laura 148, 149 

Niemann, Laura Ann 295, 379 

Nigeria 120, 122, 123 

Night classes 162 

Nightingale, Earl 175 

Night life 96 

Niles, Lou Annette 203 

Nilssen, Emma 298, 403 

Nilssen, Liv 298, 299, 361 

Nilssen, Sigrid 

Nims, Alva John 

Nirmaier, James Frank 263 

Nishida, Kumiko 

Niva, Kimberly Ann 320, 389 

Nix, Judith Ann 182, 183 

Nixon, Joel Bradford 
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Nixon, Richard 22, 24 

Noe, Linda Jean Olson 

Noel, Jeffrey Lynn 326 

Noel, Lisa Walters 

Noffsinger, Madeleine Kay 
Noland, David Ross 

Noland, Lisa Meilani 

Nole, Fadocia Annette 

Nolen, Ann 403 

Noon, James Kevin 

Noplis, Stephanie Jo 389 
Nord, Thomas Justin 361 
Norfleet, Larry Edward 
Norfleet, Sandra Kay 295, 389 
Norman, David Anthony 
Norman, Jerry Michael 
Norman, Kelly Ann 84, 85, 389 
Norman, Michael H. 
Normand, Keith Patrick 
Norris, Lida Smith 

Noms, Lisa Ann 361 

Nomis, Lisa Barton 403 
Nomis, Mary Ann 

Norris, Sherrell Frances 
Norsworthy, Sharon Denise 
Northern, Rondall Ray Jr. 
Northern, Vicki Lois 403 
Northington, Quention M. 285 
Norton, Carol Elizabeth 
Norton, Jr. Douglas Tyson 
Norvell, Allen 403 
Nottingham, Gary Wayne 
November nonsense 308-309 
Novosel, Della Christine 
Novotny, Dorene 145 
Novotny, Dorene Carol 
Nowrooai, Aliakbar Zarandi 
Nuara, Mohamed M. 

Nuckols, Amye Lou 389 
Nuckols, Beverly Kaye 403 
Nuckols, Paul Houston 
Nuckols, Tony Moris 

Nunn, Gregory Roberts 
Nunn, Jenny Margaret 324 
Nunn, Karen Lane 361 
Nunn, Louis B. 28 

Nunn, Lynn Stewart 379, 432 
Nunn, Phyllis Alany 

Nunn, Ricky Wayne 403 
Nunn, Robert Bruce 
Nunnally, Jane Rhea Butler 
Nunnally, Julie Etta 403 
Nursing department 172 
Nursing department head 170 
Nwabueze, Jude Emeka 
Nyberg, Jaemalea Joyce 403 


akes, John 186 
Oakley, Debra Nell 
Oakley, Diane 230 
O’Banion, Leona Gay Lester 
O’Bermark, Peter Raymond 
O'Berst, Christopher Mark 
O'Brien, Dennis Elliott 
O'Brien, Kathryn Marie 
O'Brien, Kerry Lynn 
O'Brien, Terry Marie 403 
O'Bryan, James H. Jr. 403 
O'Bryan, Lawrence Joseph 
O'Bryan, Mary Joann 
O'Bryan, Mary Michelle 320, 389 
O'Chs, Lizbeth Ann 403 
O'Ckerman, Sherry Von 
O'Connor, Carroll 22 
O'Connor, John 179, 180 
O'Connor, Maureen Caroline 403 
O'Connor, Regis 67, 187 
O'Connor, Ronald Fred 389 
O'Daniel, Joseph Patrick 
O'Daniel, Susan Catherine 266, 361 
Odle, Bruce Allen 
Odle, Linda Kay 
Odle, Patricia Ann 361 
Odle, Teresa Ann 403 
Odonnell, Elizabeth Joyce 379 
Odonnell, Heather Dianne 379 
Odonnell, Thomas Joseph 
Odonovan, Cheryl Renee 379 
Odukoya, Olufunke A. 379 
Oduwole, Olumuyiwa, Ayodele 403 
Oduwole, Clumuyiwa Ayodele 42 
Oertel, Gary Roger 238 
Off track 240 
Offutt, Jeffery Wayne 403 
Offutt, Tracy Alan 
Ogden College 164-169 
Ogden College — civil engineer 166, 
167 
Ogden College dean 166 
Ogden College — university form 
168, 169 
Ogden, James Robert 330 
Ogden, Lon Ann 389 
Ogden, Mark Jeffries 
Ogle, Kelly Ann 403 
Ogles, Karen Patrice 403 
Oglesby, Burch 179 
Oglesby, Gena Gail 318, 389 
Oglesby, Kathleen Marie 
Oglesby, Phyllis K. Puckett 
Oguamanam, Francis N 
Ohio Valley Conference 7, 209, 212, 
226, 250 
Ohlman, Christina 63 
Okafor, Edwin Chukwuma 
Okeke, Adolf Chika 
Okugo, Samuel Ezumah 
Olatayo, Afolabi L. 
Olatunde, Rasag Toyin 
Old hands: At home on the farm 168, 
169 
Olden, Angela M. 361 
Oldham, Carolyn A 324, 389 
Oldham, Hazel Delors 285, 389 
Oldham, Johnny 152, 154, 226 
Oldham, Linda Dale 
Oldham, Pamela Marie 
Oldham, Scott Houston 
Oldham, Vanessa Yolanda 
Oliver, David Earl 
Oliver, Kathryn Vanosdoll 
Oliver, Naomi Ruth 


Oliver, Patricia Goodman 

Oliver, Patricia Jean 361 

Oliver, Paula Shaver 

Oller, Gwendolyn Jinel 389 

Olliver, Jodie Eileen 263 

Olphie, Ronald Roland 

Olson, Bruce Edward 326 

Olson, Diane Lynn 322, 389 

Olson, Janet Sue 403 

Olyai, Hossein 

Olympics 7, 27, 200-201 

Omego Psi Phi 334-335, 308, 309 

Omicron Delta Kappa 276-277 

Omotosho, Michael A. J. 361 

On pointe 80-83 

Onbirbak, Bizhan 

O'Neal, Teresa Faye 389 

O'Neil, Peter James 

Onkst, James B 

Onuoha, Patience Chinyere 127 

Onyejekwe, Chike Onyekachi 261, 379 

Oost, Joseph Thaddeus 

Opeifa, Adenrele Kamar 

Open for business 102-103 

Opryland 92-93 

O'Quist, Joey Dean 

Oragui, Lambert Ogechukwu 

Orberson, Carla Yates 

Organization of Petroleum — 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) 25 

Organizations 258-335 

Orndorff, Nancy Noe 

Ome, David Paul 326, 335, 389 

On, Stephanie Yvonne 

Orahood, James Wyatt 

Ortale, Amelia Elizabeth 

Osbome, Denise E, 403 

Osborne, Diane Gaye 361 

Osborne, Gloria Jean 

Osborne, Joane M. 361 

Osbome, Karen Sue 361 

Osborne, Linda West 

Osborne, Mark Duane 

Osborne, Peggy Tope 

Osbome, Ricky Dale 389 

Osborne, Sue Carol 279, 361 

Otegbeye, Ayodele 120 

Otegbeye, Olusegun 

Otte, Paul Clarke 

Ousley, Docky Keith 

Out of the bag 402 

Outland, Danny Keith 

Outlaw, John Baxter 

Outreach masters program 141 

Overbey, Eleanor Kay 361 

Overcrowding 144, 145 

Overfield, Douglas Lee 379 

Overshadowed 370 

Overton, Brent Reynolds 

Overton, Leah Marceilla 

Owen, Cecil Lynn Carter 

Owen, Chris Marie 266, 379 

Owen, Cynthia Lee 379 

Owen, Edward Buford Jr. 

Owen, Gloria Gwen 

Owen, Jacqueline Clark 379 

Owen, Karen Diane 361 

Owen, Lois Marie 379 

Owen, Phillip Elias 

Owen, Sandra Kay 389 

Owen, William Robert Jr. 379 

Owens, Alane Beth 403 

Owens, Barney Clifton 

Owens, C. Coby 285, 361 

Owens, Connie Nell 

Owens, Deborah Lynn 403 

Owens, Kelton B. 

Owens, Robert Alan 
Owensboro Higher Education 
Consortium 137, 140, 162 
Owensboro Symphony Orchestra 

147 
Owsley, Roy Hamilton Jr. 288 
Ozgenel, Kamil Hakki 244, 245, 379 
Ozgenel, Muge Hatice 
Ozier, Leigh Ellen 389 


ablo Cruise 59, 74, 153, 

154, 444 
Padgett, Thomas Bary 
Page, Amy Beth 403 
Page, Charles Marvin Jr. 
Page, Gary Webb 
Page, Jeffery Scott 
Page, Jeffrey Alfred 
Page, Johnnie D. 403 
Page, Lacreasa A 
Page, Lisa Elaine 
Page, Ola Marcelle 
Page, Rebecca Mitchell 
Page, Renee Laurel 
Page, Rickey Dean 379 
Page, Wyatt 403 
Pageantry 300-303 
Pahlavi, Shah Mohammed Reza 26, 27 
Painter, Kenneth Ray 
Painter, Michael Byron 
Pais, Mark Anthony 
Palacios, Jose Luis 
Palas, Gus V. 238, 403 
Palasz, Joyce Gay Walls 
Palma, Joseph Vincent 
Palmer, Elma Jean 361 
Palmer, Ginger Anne 
Palmer, Larry Fletcher 
Palmer, Tana Lynn 361 
Palmer, Thomas Jay 
Palmerball, Lucy Lee 
Palmiter, Lloyd Frank 
Panagos, E. Shannon 324, 379 
Panagos, Jennifer Carol 403 
Panchyshyn, Joseph Michael 403 
Panhellenic 324-325 
Panhellenic advisor 315, 317 
Paniello, Sandy Joe 
Pannell, Glenda Sue 403 
Papaioannou, Neophytos M. 389 
Para, Catherine J. Barton 
Pardue, Paula Baggett 283, 361 
Pardue, Susan Elizabeth 36 
Parham, Dennis Tyrone 389 
Paridon, Mark George 


Parish, Rebecca Gail 

Park, Chery’ Lynn 

Park Street Band 56 
ert Bennett Elementary School 
Parker, Charles Phillip 379 
Parker, Donald 191 

Parker, James Brent 328 
Parker, Jenny L. 

Parker, Kelly Lee 379 

Parker, Lori Ann 

Parker, Martha Ann 

Parker, Mona Carin 389 
Parker, Norman Ralph 403 
Parker, Phillip Lewis 

Parker, Terry Lee 389 

Parks, Barbara F. Catron 
Parks, David Lee 263, 403 
Parks, Martha Geraldine 389 
Parks, Sharon Kay 403 
Parmley, Venetta Jane 389 
Parnell, Annette 379 

Pamell, Kandy Gaye 261, 361 
Parish, Helen Juanita 

Parish, Karen Rose 389 
Parish, Lynn Loring 

Parish, Venita Raye 403 
Parrott, David Wayne 271 
Parsley, Don Michael 

Parsley, Freda Kay 403 
Parsley, Patricia Lynn 

Parson, Michael Dewayne 403 
Parsons, John Philip 55, 379 
Parsons, Kathleen Marie 
Partain, Elizabeth Anne 379 
Parton, John Otha 

Pasco, Sandra Elizabeth 389 
Pase, J, 215 

Passing on the towel 226 
Parks, Bert 29 

Pate, Robert Samuel 379 
Paterson, Cheryl Ann 361 
Patey, Camellia Gwenn 
Patriarca, Anthony Michael 379 
Patrick, David Moore 

Patrick, Ronald Lynn 

Patrick, Sherry Lynn 389 
Patterson, Amy Beth 
Patterson, Bert Arthur Jr. 330 
Patterson, Bobby Joe 361 
Patterson, Carla Jean 389 
Patterson, David Keith 
Patterson, Jack Kelly 
Patterson, Jennifer Marie 300 
Patterson, Linda Marie 403 
Patterson, Marty Edwin 
Patterson, Nancy Carol 281, 379 
Patterson, Ricky Lee 
Patterson, Tony Allan 
Patterson, Vella D. Strong 
Patton, Barry Stephen 

Patton, Bobbie Pierson 
Patton, Carol Lee 

Patton, Cindy 161 

Patton, David 161 

Patton, David Okay 296, 389 
Patton, Gladstone Milton 
Patton, Janet Marie 

Patton, Lucinda Lee 361 
Patton, Michael Lee 

Patton, Patricia Fields 338, 403 
Patty, Susan Lynn 403 

Paul, Bradley Lewis 

Paul, Kevin Lamar 

Paulesich, Gerhard 403 
Paulesich, Gerhard 

Pauley, Chris S. 

Pauley, James Watkins 361, 436 
Pauli, David Timothy 330 
Pauli, Ohn William 

Paulin, Vincent Ignatius 
Paulsen, Jay Wilard 

Paulsen, Pat 50, 52 

Pawley, Kathy Jo 

Pawley, Keenan Lowell 361 
Paxton, Anne Allison 127, 403 
Paxton, Susan Lee 

Payne, Anthony Glen 

Payne, Blair Mitchell 

Payne, Chris Steven 232 
Payne, David Currie 332, 389 
Payne, Deborah Lynn 322 
Payne, Dennis W 

Payne, Emest Michael 

Payne, James Arthur 

Payne, Jeanne Jo 

Payne, Jenifer Kaye 361 
Payne, John Charles 

Payne, Jo 403 

Payne, Jon D. 

Payne, Kenneth David 330 
Payne, Mark Alan 

Payne, Mark Kevin 2, 379 
Payne, Mary Elaine 361 
Payton, Becky 403 

Payton, Lyndell Ray 

Payton, Mary Ann Lacy 389 
Payton, William Earl 

Pazdan, Dorothy Kay 

P.E. Majors Club 260-261 
Pea, Gerald Lee 

Peabody Coal Co. 166 
Peak, Michael Christopher 361 
Peak, Ronda Jean 

Peak, Steven Allen 

Peake, Christopher Phillip 
Peake, Jana Marie 
Pearce-Ford Tower 4 

Pearl, Jean Coleman 

Pearl, Stephanie L. 

Pearson, Brenda Comette 379 
Pearson, Helen L. Webb 
Pearson, J. Douglas 335, 379 
Pearson, Richard Shane 
Pearson, Ronnie Dale 403 
Peck, Elisabeth Salter 261, 379 
Peck, Janet Kay 

Peck, Robert Allen 238 

Peck, Stephen Kent 328 
Peddycort, Hugh Estis 
Peden, Charles Howard Jr. 332 
Pedersen, Amy Susan 
Pedigo, Bonnie Renee 
Pedigo, Joyce Elaine 389 
Pedigo, Mary Thompson 
Pedigo, Nellie Mae 389 
Peques, Elizabeth Ann 
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Morton, Joseph/Pegues, Elizabeth 


Dogging it 


BOB HARRER, a Hawesville senior, plays “keep away” 
with Bessie, a Boston terrier owned by Louisville senior 
Ted Ramsay. The two were enjoying the spring weather 
in the field near the university center. 


John Rott 


Peques, Patricia Bryant 

Pelaski, Tony Keith 379 

Pelfrey, Scott Anthony 361 

Pelino, Daniel Scot 41, 50, 56, 332 

Pelly, David Jewell 

Pelly, Michael Logan 

Pemberton, Timothy Alan 

Pence, Vickie Lynn 322, 361 

Pendergrass, Teddy 121 

Pendygraft, Julie Danette 234, 389 

Penix, Randy Keith 

Penn, James Lawson 

Penn, Stephen Douglas 379 

Pennell, Brenda K. Perkins 

Pennington, Alvin Read 332 

Pennington, Paula Kay 403 

Pennington, Theresa Kay 403 

Pennington, Tom Alan 403 

Pennington, Tony Glenn 403 

Pennington, Vickie Lynn 379 

Penrod, Jimmy 88 

Penrod, Leslie Ann 

Penrod, Tamela Roy 379 

Peoples Temple 23 

Pepin, Richard F. 8 

Pepper, Sarah Joe 379 

Pepper, Tony Kenton 361 

Perdew, Timothy Clellan 

Perdue, Lisa Rose 

Perez, Eduardo 

Perez, Fernando 403 

Perez, Josue I. 

Perkins, Barry Lee 299, 389 

Perkins, Charles L. 

Perkins, Cynthia Jo 379 

Perkins, Duane 99 

Perkins, Franklin Kyle 361 

Perkins, Frederick Bernard 335 

Perkins, James Bnitt 

Perkins, John Casey dr, 332 

Perkins, Lonnie Lee 389 

Perkins, Patricia Garrett 

Perkins, Patti Brewer 362 

Perkins, William Lee 

Perlongo, Joy Lee 

Perrine, Molly Ann 

Perry, Clovis Critt dr. 

Perry, Donald Joseph 307, 362 

Peny, Grant Dallas 225 

Perry, James Kenneth 248, 249 

Perry, Leroy Lum 

Perry, William Dean 403 

Pershing, Laurie Sue 379 

Pershing Rifles 296-297 

Persley, Janice 403 

Peshka, Cynthia L. 248, 249 

Personnel services director 146 

Peterie, Stanley Taylor 362 

Peters, Ami Elizabeth 403 

Peters, Brian Keith 266 

Peters, Charles Albert II] 328 

Peters, Debbie 362 

Peters, Jan Denise 

Petersen, Lisa Kirsten 

Petersen, Sandra Hanson 

Peterson, Albert 8, 166 

Peterson, Bonita Faye 

Petett, Cecilia Ann 379 

Petett, Regina Gail 

Petett, Sandra Faye 403 

Petett, Shelia Van 389 

Petrie, Patricia Anne 

Pettit, Johnny Glen 

Petty, Bonny Pace 265 

Petty, Bruce Edward 

Petty, Sherry Lynn 

Petzold, Lisa Jean 

Peveler, Kimberly Jane 389 

Peyton, Candace Jean 362 

Peyton, Tracey Jean 

Pfahl, Michelle Lyn 390 

Pfannerstill, Tom 191 

Pfannerstill, Peter Edward 328 

Pfefferman, Shirley S. P. 

Pfeifer, Cynthia Anne 85, 403 

Pfister, Marsha Renee 

Phaneuf, Wayne Alan 

Pharis, Dewey Kent 

Phebus, Melissa Ann Akin 

Phelan, James David 403 

Phelps, Bonita Louise 

Phelps, Christopher Marlo 

Phelps, Diana Lynne 362 

Phelps, Gregory Dale 379 

Phelps, Judy Lindsey 

Phelps, Keith 403 

Phelps, Martha Kathryne 

Phelps, Shami Lynn 

Phi Alpha Theta 298-299 

Phi Beta Lambda 270-271 

Phi Beta Sigma 312, 328, 329 

Phi Delta Theta 312, 330-331 

Phi Eta Sigma 298-299 

Phi Kappa Phi 138 

Phi Mu 259, 305, 307, 310, 315, 322- 
323 

Phi Mu Alpha 59, 284-285 

Phi Upsilon Omicron 282-283 

Phillips, Betty Jo 

Phillips, Charles Lynn 362 

Phillips, Christopher Dale 


Phillips, Donna Faye 269, 278, 299, 390 


Phillips, Graelin Donte 

Phillips, Gregory Curtis 

Phillips, Jackie 228 

Phillips, Jennifer Jo 403 

Phillips, Joan Kaye 

Phillips, Karen Jo 

Phillips, Karin Marie 282, 283, 362 

Phillips, Lawrence Dillard 238, 263, 
379 

Phillips, Shelia Jane 

Phillips, Shelley Lynn 202, 203, 221, 
379 

Phillips, Vicki Lynn 322, 362 

Philosophy and religion department 
185 

Philosophy and religion department 
head 185 

Physical Education and recreation 
department 179 

Physical Education and recreation 
department head 179 

Physical plant administrator 160 

Philpot, Joan Jennings 362 

Philpot, William Lee 

Phipps, John Michael 


cpa and astronomy department 

Physics and astronomy department 
head 165 

Physics Club 266-267 

eb re ices Alpha 305, 312, 315, 330- 


Pi Kappa Phi 330-331 

Pi Mu Epsilon 268-269 

Pi Sigma Alpha 276-277 

Pickard, Simeon Taylor 

Pickens, James Edward 332 

Pickerill, Bonnie Sharon 379 

Pickerill, Brian Keith 295 

Pickerill, Kathy Gruccio 

Pickerill, Robert Louis 

Pickerrell, Daniel Alan 279, 362 

Pickerrell, Timothy Lane 

Pickett, Alan K. 

Pickett, Gina Dawn 

Pickett, Kenneth Haden 215, 379 

Pickett, Leanne Blakeman 

Pickett, Robert Clayton 197, 253 

Pickett, William Jr. 

Pickford, Mary 29 

Pickwick, Karen Lynn 

Pierce, Alisa Ann 

Pierce, Darell Ray 332, 362 

Pierce, Darrell Keith 

Pierce, Dwayne Thomas 279 

Pierce, Emily Gayle 362 

Pierce, Kelly Lenia 390 

Pierce, Kevin W. 403 

Pierce, Richard Allen 379 

Pierce, Sandra Lea 403 

Pierce, Tristan Gay 

Piercy, Susanne Palmer 389 

Pierson, Nina Davis 

Pieters, Christine Isabel 403 

Pieters, Jacobo Guillermo 261, 389 

Pike, Monica Anne 379 

Pilarski, Susan Lynn 403 

Pile, Carolyn Jane 403 

Piles, Cynthia Jo 

Piles, Melinda Ann 

Pillow, Robert Wesley 295 

Pillow, Ronald Earl 

Pilot, David Eugene 

Pilot, Tyrone 403 

Pin, Mike Yukio 

Pinckley, Pippa Ann 269, 276 

Pinerola, Dari Shinhue 89 

Pinerola, Dino William 379 

Pinkerton, Bonnie 281 

Pinkstaff, Mary Ann 

Pinkston, Janet Sue 295 

Pinkston, Roger Dale 390 

Pinkston, Vicki Lane 

Pinson, Jeffrey Alan 

Pinter, Brenda Louise 403 

Piper, Nancy A 

Pippenger, Bernard George 390 

Pippin, Michael Ray 390 

Pippin, Tina 403 

Pitchford, Glenn Everett 

Pitchford, Linda Suzanne 

Pitchford, Robert Scott 

Pitcock, Chris V. 390 

Pitcock, Mark Edward 379 

Pitcock, Ronald Keith 

Pitt, Daniel Tyler 

Pitts, David Christopher 

Pitts, John Morrison 

Plank, June Ellen 269, 390 

Plantinga, Joyce Ellen 379 

Plantinga, Judith Elaine 379 

Platt, Sharon Suzanne 

Platt, Thomasine Denise 

Pleasant, Michael Earl 

Pleck, Marianne Catherine 403 

Ploeg, Mark Allan 

Plummer, Krista Jean 403 

Plummer, Richard McCurdy 

Poe, Kimberly Davis 

Poe, Melvin 20 

Poe, Tana Shea 390 

Poehlein, Susan Carol 322 

Pogue, Greg 26 

Pogue, Kerry Duane 285, 390 

Pogue, Phyllis Jean 362 

Pogue, Sue Carole Sallee 

Pohlgeers, Colleen Marie 403 

Poindexter, Leon Lee 

Point Blank 68, 79 

Poitier, Sidney 122 

Poitinger, Keith Arlen 

Polak, Margaret 

Polak, Richard Steven 379 

Poland, David Curtis 326 

Poland, Hugh 135 

Poling, Richard Forrest 332 

Polley, Brent Lee 

Polley, Terry Lynn 

Pollock, Ronald Ray 

Political pawns 200-201 

Polson, Alicia Dawn 197, 228, 229, 
230, 379 

Polson, Emily Settle 

Polston, Donnie Mayfield 

Ponton, Frank Hope 

Ponton, Robert 

Pool, Bobbi Faye 403 

Poole, Starla Katrice 379 

Pooling together 238-239 

Pope 23, 29 

Pope, Alice Carolyn 

Popelier, Maurice T. 328, 329 

Popham, Theresa Ann 

Popp, Catherine Marie 379 

Portaro, Joseph Gerard 390 

Porter, Albert C. 362 

Porter, Beverly Joan 

Porter, Bonnie Jane Burk 

Porter, Don Lee 390 

Porter, Gary Wayne 

Porter, Margaret Anne 

Porter, Phillip Leroy 

Porter, Venice Ann 

Portman, Marcia Lynn 

Portmann, Charles C. 

Portmann, Victor Lee 

Post, Audrey Elizabeth 362 

Poston, Cynthia Glassock 

Poston, Mike 94 

Poteat, Brian Keith 

Poteet, Donald John 

Potter, Brent Jay 


Potter, Cheryl Jo 281, 362 

Potter College 184-187 

Potter College — art photography 
186-187 

Potter College dean 185 

Potter, Cynthia Karen 390 

Potter, John Michael 362 

Potter, Martin Andrew 

Potter, Sandra Lea 283, 390 

Potts, Dale Reid 335 

Potts, Glenn Kentral 403 

Potts, Lisa Ann 

Potts, Mark Alan 403 

Potts, Mary Annette 

Potts, Thomas Wahl 

Poumaden, Afsaneh 

Powe, Cynthia Lynn 320, 403 

Powell, Bill 238, 316 

Powell, Bruce McDonald 238 

Powell, Carolyn Elaine 403 

Powell, Charles Marvin 263, 270, 390 

Powell, Edward Albert 

Powell, Emily Marian 

Powell, Gregory Wayne 379 

Powell, Gregory William 238 

Powell, James David 225, 256, 403 

Powell, Joanne 316 

Powell, Julie Ann 362 

Powell, Katherine Loraine 403 

Powell, Kenton Dale 

Powell, Kevin Lee 362 

Powell, Marilyn Elaine 403 

Powell, Patsy Carol Altman 

Powell, Renee 403 

Powell, Sharon Leigh 

Powell, Sheila Elizabeth 403 

Powell, Sherll Lynn 362 

Powell, Teresa Jo 

Powell, Teresa Lynn 403 

Powell, Troy 

Power, Jerald Lawrence 

Powers, David Wayne 

Powers, Keith Otwell 409 

Powers, Marilyn 

Poynter, Albert Jr. 

Poynter, Jack Franklin 

Poynter, Michael B. 

Practicing what they teach — 
outside jobs add incentive 188-189 

Praise the Lord (PTL) Club 23 

Prather, C, Michael 299, 379 

Prather, Jeffrey Carl 295, 390 

Pratt, Donna Sue 322 

Pray or prey 20-21 

Precious, Carol Jean 320, 362 

Presidency 27, 28 

Preston, Eddie Joe 197, 308, 310, 312, 
315, 362 

Preston, Lisha Kay 

Preston, Robert Steven 

Preston, Shari Lynn 

Prettyman, Jean Combs 

Price, Agnes Suzette 

Price, Athena Jene Logan 

Price, Barbara Jane 379 

Price, Betty Jean B. 

Price, Brenda A. Lobb 

Price, Darla Lewis 115 

Price, Donna Sue 390 

Price, Douglas Alan 362 

Price, Jim 170 

Price, Jimmie 17, 434 

Price, Karen Raye 362 

Price, Lizabeth Renee 269, 362 

Price, Martin Anthony 

Price, Pamela Ann 379 

Price, Pamela Sue 

Price, Samuel Louis 403 

Price, Sandra Kay 192 

Price, Shari Lee 230 

Price, Stephen 153 

Price, Teddy Lee 74, 390 

Price, Thomas Jay 379 

Price, Victor Gene 

Price, Wallace Brent 

Prichard, Joanne Shirley 

Priddy, C. Brent 

Priddy, Dennis Oran 

Priddy, Julie Kay 

Priddy, Patricia Ann 

Priest, Shirley L. 

Primel, Randy Louis 

Prince, Michael 218, 223, 225 

Prince, Shari Leann 281, 379 

Pritchard, Pamela Jean 

Pritchard, Paula Jo 

Probus, Patricia Leslie 

Proctor, Alice Celeste 320, 390 

Proctor, John Edward 

Proctor, Lora Anne 

Proctor, Mary Louise 320 

Proctor, Polly Lynn 403 

Proctor, Terry Glenn 

Proehl, Donald Erwin 

Proffitt, James Lewis Il 

Program links classes with hospitals 
171 

Provost, John Joseph 295 

Prow, Tina Marie 

Pruden, Patricia Kay 

Pruett, Sharon Lee 

Pruitt, Charles Kevin 

Pruitt, Randall Allan 403 

Pryor, Karen Anne 

Psychology department 180 

Psychology department head 180 

Public affairs director 148 

Public Relations Student Society of 
America 50, 294-295 

Public safety director 160 

Public service and international 
programs dean 156 

Puckett, Bhrett Scott 

Puckett, Lucena Louise 390 

Puckett, Melanie Ann 

Puckett, Michael Alan 403 

Puckett, Ronald Lewis 297 

Puckett, Troy Dean 328 

Pudlo, Steven Thomas 332 

Pulaski, Tony 299 

Pund, Darla Jean 403 

Puppets 336, 344, 345 

Purcell, Jack Wayne 

Purcell, Jerry Duncan 

Purcell, Sharon Rinehard 

Purchasing director 160 

Purdue University 226 


Purdy, Debra Ann 390 
Purdy, Sara Beth 

Purdy, William Ross 
Purpus, Michael Gregory 
Pursley, T. Dawn 263, 379 
Puryear, Anne Leslie 390 
Putlak, Kenneth Alan 
Putman, Pamela Jean 
Pyle, Glynn Ray 

Pyle, Ramona Jean 269, 362 
Pyles, David Allen 379 
Pyles, Keith 403 


uade, Jeffrey John 


Qualls, Kim Sue 

Quan, Victor John 240, 374, 379 
Quan, Victor John 

Quarcelino, Nancy 248, 249 
Quarles, Mike Lee 

Queenan, Shannon Mare 263 
Quenzer, Cathy Kay 
Quick-Draw McGraw 155 
Quick, Fawn Michelle 390 
Quigg, Benjamin Franklin 
Quiggins, Jeanetta Sue 

Quire, Ellen 

Quire, John Robert 332, 403 
Quire, Julie Ann 


.C. Blast and Coat 

Company 439 
Rackley, Jane E. 403 
Radcliffe, Ronald Ray 
Rademaker, Joseph Edward 
Rader, Gregory Leroy 
Rader, Janet 379 
Radford, Sharon Kay 362 
Radford, Shelia Gay 362 
Raef, Diane Carol 320, 362 
Raef, Douglas Wolter 128, 390 
Raffensperger, Sally L. 256, 265, 390 
Rafferty, B. 
Rafferty, Kathy Humes 
Ragan, Chantary Denise 
Ragan, Margaret Katherine 390 
Ragan, Rink Ray 
Raggard, Robin Wayne 
Ragin, Stephanie Lynn 
Ragland, Elizabeth Anne 
Ragland, Harold Thomas 
Ragland Library Club 280-281 
Ragland, Thomas Bradley 
Raglin, Laverne Lucille 324, 362 
Raglin, Lydia Dionne 379 
Ragsdale, Forrest 
Raible, Mary Frances 236, 403 
Raines, Cindy Lou 
Raines, Gretchen Denise 403 
Rainey, Pamela Carole 
Rains, Marietta 265, 390 
Rains, Sharon Gail 
Rainwaters, Charlotte Gail 
Raleigh, Rhonda J. Ramsey 
Raley, Leonard Jay 233, 240 
Raley, Suellen 
Ralls, Adrianne 322 
Ralph, Joseph Warren 
Ralph, Luwana Diane 299 
Ralph, Polly Ann 403 
Ralston, David John 215, 403 
Ramey, James Edward III 
Ramey, Janet Leigh 
Ramey, Mark Anthony 
Ramirez, Eduardo 
Ramsay, John Theodore 
Ramsey, Anita Kay 379 
Ramsey, Barbara Gerard 
Ramsey, Lisa Gayle 390 
Ramsey, Porter Lee IV 
Ramsey, Robin Eileen 
Ramsey, Vickie C. 379 
Randall, Becky Dawn 
Randall, Robert John 
Randolph, Joel Lee 
Randolph, “Wild Bill” 68 
Range, Nancy Lea 403 
Ranney, Charles Timothy 
Ransdell, Cheryl Lynn 403 
Ransdell, Darren Lee 
Ransdell, Gary 152, 154, 202 
Ransdell, Jane 403 
Ransdell, Jeanne L. Wallace 
Ransdell, Leanne Marie 390 
Ransdell, Peter Andrew 330 
Rapier, Charlotte Ann 
Rapp, Paul R. Jr. 335 
Raque, Sally Clements 403 
Rascoe, Karen Marie 390 
Rascoe, Robert 257 
Rascoe, Scott Lawrence 
Ratcliff, Kimberly Jane 362 
Ratcliffe, Lisa Elaine 
Rather, Vanessa Michelle 
Rats ... It's feeding time again 181 
Rausch, Donald Matthew 
Ravenscraft, Valerie Jane 
Rawins, Charles Mark 
Ray, Beverly Sue 403 
Ray, Charles 175 
Ray, Deborah Lynn 322, 379 
Ray, Eugene Harrison 403 
Ray, G. 215 
Ray, Jeffrey Scott 
Ray, Joseph Mark 
Ray, Julia Vernita 
Ray, Karen Roberts 
Ray, Randy T. 240 
Ray, Stephanie Lynette 403 
Ray, Terry Dean 
Ray, Terry Dean 
Ray, Vanessa Gwen 404 
Ray, Yvette Michelle 404 
Raybold, Arthur Ill 147 
Raybold, Arthur W., III 
Raymer, Emest Clinton 
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Raymer, Gregory Leo 404 
Raymer, Vanessa Gay 

Read, David Randall 

Read, Robert Story 

Read, Shannon Rice 

Reagan, Ronald 28 

Reagan, Terry Joe 379 
Reams, Greta Lee 

Reamy, Julian Ralph 326 
Reas, Janet Alice 379 
Reasonover, Patricia D 
Rebelettes 297-298 

Record sale 387 

Recreation majors club 260-261 
Recruiting 148, 149 

Rector, James Thomas 
Rector, Lisa Carol 404 
Rector, William Dallas 362 
Redd, Micheal Wayne 
Redding, Richard Scott 390 
Redmon, Louise Ann 322 
Redmon, Robert Edward 379 
Redmon, Sharon Lee 322 
Redmond, Albert Paul 94, 362 
Redmond, Sheila Frances 
Redpath, William Brian 
Reece, Pamela McKinney 379 
Reecer, Jimmy Nomis 

Reed, Clyde Derek 

Reed, Daniel 

Reed, Deborah Ann 7, 390 
Reed, Earl Thomas 

Reed, Gregory Lamont 404 
Reed, Janette Marie 363 
Reed, Jeffery Douglas 84 
Reed, Linda Gail 

Reed, Lisa Kaye 

Reed, Martha Ellen 257, 404 
Reed, Michael Joseph 

Reed, Michael Lewis 404 
Reed, Steven Hires 363 
Reed, Steven Spencer 

Reed, Stevenson Leonard 328 
Reed, Timothy Brian 

Reel, Jennifer Ann 

Rees, Ronnie Lane 379 
Reese, Charlotte Jane 

Reese, Kenneth Patrick 404 
Reese, Michael 225 

Reesman, Elizabeth K. 390 
Reesman, Kurt Lee 

Reetzke, Daniel William 363 
Reeves, Anna L. Trunnell 
Reeves, Robin Lacy 

Reeves, Sherry Lynn 404 
Reeves, Stevie Joe 404 

Reff, Kenneth Paul 

Regents 134-135 

Registered sitter 404 
Regis-tired 359 

Registrar 158 

Reholon, Lisandro Jose 

Reid, Alan Lewis 363 

Reid, Dexter 217 

Reid, Lee Thomas 

Reid, Leslie Lee 

Reid, Martha Ellen 390 

Reid, Teri Sue 379 

Reinert, Joann 261, 379 
Reinert, Joseph Thomas 
Reinhardt, Deborah Kay 390 
Reinhardt, Dwayne Allen 
Reinscheld, Charles Dale 278, 279 
Reinscheld, Ronald Lee 278 
Reisz, Carolyn Elizabeth 
Reker, Richard Raymond 
Religion 20-21 

Rempe, Douglas 404 
Reneau, Cecil Ervin 

Reneau, Tina Lynn 390 
Reneer, Frances Opal 
Renfroe, Phillip Leon 379 
Renfrow, Loretta 363 

Renick, Leslie Thomas 
Rennegarbe, Robert William 
Renusch, Joseph Allen 266 
REO Speedwagon 68-69, 79, 44 
Resch, Robert William 

Resch, Sharon Kay 322, 379 
Ress, Mary Elizabeth 299, 390 
Reviett, Pery Dean 215, 363 
Revolinski, Gregory Allen 390 
Rexroat, David Ray 379 
Rexroat, Karen Faye 363 
Rexroat, Ozandal Coolidge 379 
Rexroat, Randy Allen 404 
Reynolds, Belinda C. 
Reynolds, Daniel Miles 363 
Reynolds, David Wayne 
Reynolds, James Lee 
Reynolds, Laura Marie 
Reynolds, Leslie Paul 279 
Reynolds, Marcia Norton 363 
Reynolds, Margaret Mary 
Reynolds, Robert K. 
Reynolds, Roger Reece 247 
Reynolds, Ronald Dewane 390 
Reynolds, Roy 140, 148, 149 
Reynolds, Samuel Robert 
Reynolds, Sharon Jean 34, 379 
Reynolds, Sonia Anne 
Reynolds, Tracy Howard Il 288 
Reynolds, Vyetta Woodworth 
Rhea, Joe Shannon 

Rhea, John 186 

Rhea, Tony Alan 266, 267, 363 
Rheaume, Deloras Akridge 
Rhein, Bradley James 332 
Rhoades, Sheila Janine 
Rhoades, Tony Gil 202, 203, 332, 363 
Rhoads, Patricia Darlene G. 
Rhodes, Janet Ellen 404 
Rhodes, William Robert Jr. 
Rhoten, Becky 315, 316, 317 
Rhoten, Melissa Kyle 404 
Rice, Belinda Ann 

Rice, Carrol Glen 

Rice, Donald Eugene 

Rice, Gracie Marie 

Rice, James Cecil 

Rice, Jeffrey Maitland 326, 335 
Rice, Joann 

Rice, Julie Ann 404 

Rice, Ralph Eugene dr. 

Rice, Randall Craig 

Rice, Rebecca Lynn 

Rice, Stephanie Ann 


Rich, Donna Denise 

Rich, Fred L. 

Rich, Kathy Lynn 379 

Rich, Kelly Alexander 

Rich, Mark Joseph 390 
Rich, Phil Thomas 215 
Richards, Jim 226, 249 
Richards, Leila Michelle 404 
Richards, Thomas Wayne 
Richards, Vickie Ann 363 


Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 
Richardson, 


Angela Renee 390 
Brenda Elouise 

Carla Faye 

Donald Lee 

Gena K. Ambs 

Helen M. Cash 

James Louis 

dames Ray Jr. 

Jim 248, 249, 294 
dudith Lynne 322 
Kevin Woodbum 295, 404 
Pamela Suzette 379 
Steven Kraig 

Tonda Leigh 192, 390 


Richey, Joy Lynn Young 
Richey, Mary Gamett 173 
Richie, Curtis James 

Richie, Kimberli Ann 

Richter, Douglas James 312, 328 
Rickard, Dana Joy 269, 363 
Ricke, John Charles 
Rickenbaugh, Robert Keith 
Rickman, Mitchell Brian 
Rickman, Virginia Ann Lamb 
Ricks, Cheryl Lynn 

Ridd, Roland, William Jr. 288 
Riddle, Jeffrey Alan 379 
Riddle, Kathy Ellen 

Riddle, Melvin E. 390 

Riddle, Sherry Moore 363 
Ridecut, Kenton Wayne 332, 363 
Rideout, Stanton Keith 364 
Rider, Carol Ann 287, 379 
Riegling, Mary Ann 

Riely, Diane Louise 320 
Riely, Richard James Jr. 332 
Rife, Debi Sue 


Riflery 235 


Rigdon, Rosie Beth 320 
Rigdon, William Keith 
Riggins, Tamara Diene 
Riggle, Christine Gayle 
Riggs, Carl Lee 263, 404 
Riggs, Donna Carol 404 
Riggs, Michael Woodrow 
Riggs, Micky 297 

Riggs, Rhonda Gail 404 
Riggs, Sher Linne 268, 364 
Riggs, Stephen Hansfo 379 
ss Bary Alan 294, 298, 332, 


Rignal, Jeffrey 29 

Rigney, Ranelle 

Rigsby, Larry Wayne 364 
Riherd, Elizabeth White 31, 32, 390 
Riley, Alice Marie 285, 364 
Riley, Allen King 390 

Riley, Christa Sue 246 
Riley, Craig Steven 

Riley, John 266 

Riley, Larry Patrick 

Riley, Leslie Carol 

Riley, Leslie Susan 

Riley, Pat Jackman Jr. 215 
Riley, Rebecca Sue 

Riley, Regina Jeanette 
Riley, Sheila Ann 379 
Riley, Stephen Douglas 379 
Riley, Timothy Ray 404 
Riley, Vance Timothy 

Rine, Philip John 253, 390 
Rinehard, Catherine Jo 
Rinehart, Sherilyn Gale 404 
Riney, Joseph B. 404 
Riney, Lauren Elizabeth 
Riney, Maria Louise 404 
Ring, Ray Jessee 

Ring, Timothy Stephen 238 
Rippy, Cynthia Lynn 390 
Rippy, Dana Wayne 

Rippy, David Kimble 

Rippy, Debra Sue 

Rippy, Melisha Angelique 
Rippy, Tammy Gwynn 379 
Risen, Danna Lou 404 
Risen, Michael Hollis 269, 307, 332, 


364 


Risinger, Donna Lyne 


Ritchey, M. 


Bernadette M 


Ritchie, Bernie Lee III 

Ritchie, Gregory Murray 
Ritchie, Maria Ann 379 
Ritchie, Shealia Murphy 379 
Ritchie, Wayne Reed 390 
Ritter, Mark Leonard 238, 380 
Ritter, Thomas Don 

Ritter, Thomas Fredrick 

Ritter, Tom 158 

Rizi, Mohammad Moradian 
Rizzo, Candice Ann 320 
Roach, Mickey Dale 

Roach, Robin Edward 390 
Roach, Ruby McKinney 
Roark, Ann Douglas 281, 364 
Robards, Sara Lynn 404 
Robb, Jeffrey A 404 

Robbins, Debbie Louise 
Robbins, Jeffrey Alan 

Robbins, Joyce Lynn 380 
Robbins, Michael Robert 390 
Robbins, Sandra Marie 299, 364 
Robe, Diane Jean 364 

Robe, Gary 288 

Roberson, Bruce William 
Roberson, James Arthur 
Roberson, Philip Ray 

Robert, Carol A 

Roberts, Brenda Kay 

Roberts, Bruce Joseph 
Roberts, Cain Edward 335, 364 
Roberts, Dwayne 404 

Roberts, Joe V. 328 

Roberts, Joseph Michael 
Roberts, Joseph Robin 
Roberts, Joseph Thomas 
Roberts, Karl Joseph 

Roberts, Kimberly Ann 404 


427 


Pegues, Patricia/Roberts, Kimberly 
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Roberts, Lisa Ellen 295, 292, 293 
Roberts, Lloyd Tommy 
Roberts, Martha Elaine 
Roberts, Mary Jean 

Roberts, Nancy Norma 
Roberts, Patricia Ann 380 
Roberts, Rosemary Louise 390 
Roberts, Russell Snow 295, 364 
Robertson, Charlotte Alice 
Robertson, Denise Lyrae 
Robertson, Kirstie Jean 364 
Robertson, Lee 152, 154 
Robertson, Lisa Gail 322 
Robertson, Mark 380 
Robertson, Marsha Lynn 364 
Robertson, Mary Beth 322 
Robertson, Nancy Ann 322 
Robertson, Scotty Eugene 
Robertson, William Lee 364 
Robinette, Kathryn Ann 
Robinette, William Jay 
Robinson, Benedict George 364 
Robinson, Clifford Allen 
Robinson, Cynthia Ann 230, 364 
Robinson, David Mitchell 
Robinson, Donald Mark 
Robinson, Faye 156 
Robinson, Geoffery Steve 404 
Robinson, Ginger K. Holcomb 
Robinson, James Mack 
Robinson, Jennifer Sue 390 
Robinson, Joni Kay 261, 297, 404 
Robinson, Kenni Kay 
Robinson, Laura Ann 
Robinson, Lisa Ann 

Robinson, Lucretia 261, 364 
Robinson, Mark Thomas 
Robinson, Neal Kent 
Robinson, Randall Parks 
Robinson, Susan Jane 
Robinson, Wayne 217 
Robinson, Yolanda Jean 
Robison, Kim Denise 364 
Robison, Lisa Annette 
Robison, William Allen 
Robledo, Jorge Enrique 119, 390 
Robledo, Jorge Enrique 

Roby, Mary Jackie 

Roby, Tama Lou 

Rocco, Ronald Anthony 253, 364 
Rochelle, Sharon A. James 
Rock, Randy Smith 390 
Rock, Rhonda Raye 364 
“Rocky” 24 

Rodenbeck, Richard Henry 238, 390 
Rodgers, Carole Jennifer 
Rodgers, Phyllis McCuiston 
Rodgers, Walter E. 

Roe, Linda Susan 

Rogan, Alfred Lee 215, 365 
Roganovich, Rochelle 

Rogers, Constance Kay 263 
Rogers, David Lee 

Rogers, David Ray 

Rogers, David Wayne 

Rogers, Deborah Lee 281 
Rogers, Deniece Lynn 390 
Rogers, James Brian 

Rogers, Janet W. Taylor 
Rogers, Jerry Dale 

Rogers, Jonathan Lee 
Rogers, Julie Ann 

Rogers, Lisa Ann Nalley 
Rogers, Martha Withers 
Rogers, Sheri Ann 

Rogers, Susan Elaine 380 
Rogers, Susan Lavinia 404 
Rogers, Tammy Lamae 404 
Rogers, Thomas Jefferson 328 
Rogers, Tina Marie 320, 404 
Rogers, William Steven 
Roland, Sherry Rae 404 
Rollings, Michael Edwin 
Romaine, Patricia Gayle 404 
Romero, Geronimo 
Ronnerman, Bengt Gustav 245 
Roof, Cynthia G. 

Room Decorations 28-35 
“Roots” 25 

Rorer, Anita Lucita 
Rosdeutscher, James Howard 
Rose, Anthony Lee 215, 365 
Rose, Billy Scott 

Rose, Cynthia Ann Nelson 
Rose, Kathleen M, Nelson 
Rose, Kenneth E. 

Rose, Mark Bruce 

Rose, Nick 200 

Rose, Ray 244 

Rose, Ronald Dale 380 

Rose, Tammy Lynn 

Rose, Tammy Lynn 

Rose, Terry Alan 390 
Roseberry, Lindsay 
Rosenblatt, Natalie Jayne 404 
Rosenfield, Charles Norman 
Rosenthal, Mark Allen 

Roso, Sharon Therese 320, 390 
Ross, Anthony Dwayne 

Ross, Brenda Elaine 

Ross, Jeffrey Lee 332, 404 
Ross, Nancy M. Woodson 
Ross, Phillip Andrew 390 
Ross, Thomas Joseph 380 
Ross, Troy Franklin 

Rosser, William Edward 
Rossi, Ramona E. 

Rothman, Joseph Allen 391 
Rothman, Susan Marie 

Rott, John Alvin 

Roudebush, Rick Roger 326 
Roundtree, George F. 288 
Rountree, Charles Aubry 
Rouse, Dennis Mark 

Routt, Linda Jean 404 

Routt, Rhonda Cathryn 261, 365 
Routt, Victor Norman 

Rowe, Lisa Elaine 404 
Rowe, Nick Orlando 

Rowe, Randee Gail 404 
Rowe, Robert Kendall 365 
Rowe, Vince Edward 
Rowland, Pam Reasonover 
Rowlett, Janet Leigh 

Rowley, Robert E. 335 
Rowshanaei, Mansour 261 
Roy, Karen Jolette 365 


Roy, Marilyn Graham Hale 
Roy, Randy Eugene 
Roy, Robert Kevin 
Roy, Teresa Gail 
Royal Lipizan Station 56 
Royal, Patricia Gail 365 
Royal, Patty 161 
Royal, Sharon Kay 
Royalty, Donald Keith 
Royalty, Patricia Lynn 
Royalty, Sandra Jo 
Royse, Dale Alan 328, 404 
Royse, Linda Sue 
Royse, Lor’ Ann 391 
Royse, Ricky Thomas 
Ruark, Jacki Leigh 391 
Ruark, Melvin Donald dr. 330 
Rubey, Kathleen Ann 365 
Rubin, Joanne Marie 
Rubini, Rebecca Anne 365 
Ruble, F. Renee 404 
Ruble, John Anthony 
Ruble, J. Wesley 380 
Ruble, Karen Lisle 322 
Ruckriegel, Barbara Ann 380 
Rudd, Malinda 365 
Rudolph, Donna Leigh 391 
Rudolph, Laura D. 324, 391 
Rudolph, Tamara Elizabeth 
Rue, David Harmison 332 
Rue, Nelson Bright Ill 365 
Rue, Rebecca Susan 322 
Rueff, Margaret Elaine 324, 404 
Ruff, Brian Thomas 296, 365 
Ruff, Loren 63 
Rugby Club 41, 258 
Ruggiero, Rafael 
Ruggles, Deborah Sue 
Ruggles, Kathleen Ann 365 
Ruiz, Mireya Cortez 
Runk, Randolph Louis 328 
Runnels, Tramuel Lane 
Runner, Della Miller 
Runner, Iris Kingery 
Runner, Kathy Adelia 
Runner, Teresa Lynn 286 
Runyon, Sherry Ann 
Rupe, Carol Lynnette 235 
Rush, Cynthia Denise 380 
Rush, Patricia Anne 
Rush, Rexanna Gay 391 
Russ, Jaime Dale 
Russell, Bryan Blanton 391 
Russell, Daryl 296, 391 
Russell, Jill Denise 391 
Russell, Mark Alan 
Russell, Marvin 165, 166 
Russell, Pamela Jean 365 
Russell, Pamela Sue 
Russell, Rhonda Denise 
Russell, Robert Bryan 
Russell, Robert Max 
Russell, Sarah Elizabeth 
Russell, Sheila Dianne 404 
Russell, Terry Lee 312, 330 
Rutledge, Dale Edward 269, 311, 326, 
327 
Rutledge, Rebecca Mary 
Rutledge, Stephanie H. 365 
Rutter, Christopher D. 
Ryals, Richard Daniel 
Ryan, Darlene Pendleton 
Ryan, Matthew R. 
Ryan, Melissa Ann 


abiston, Robert Sherman 

328 
Sabo, Michael John 263, 380 
Sack, Eric R. 332, 235 
Sackett, Mary Margaret 
Sacks, Pamela Jean 380 
Sadeghi, Sayed Mahmoud-R 
Sadler, Sally Anne 203, 404 
Sadvary, Paul Everett 391 
Sage, Kimberly Sue 235, 391 
Sager, Teri Lyn 320 
Sagraves, Michelyn Anita 380 
Sagraves, Michi 146, 147 
Salato, Nancy Jane 380 
Saling, Robert 
Saling, Sharon Ruth 
Salisbury, John Edmund 
Sallee, Scott Edward 380 
Salley, Randall Clyde 299 
Salmon, Ray Leslie 404 
Salsman, Michael Edward 
Saltsman, Lanean 391 
Saltsman, Valerie Gail 
Salu, Tokunbo Shakur 
Samman, Abdullah Ali 391 
Samples, Mary 142 
Sampley, James Douglas 
Sampson, Richard Bartley 
Sams, Sue Ellen Ford 
Sams, Tammy Jean 320 
Sandage, Dana Gene 265, 391 
Sandefur, Janice Ann 
Sandefur, Joseph 179 
Sandefur, Sarah Jo 365 
Sandefur, Starla Rhea 320, 365 
Sanders, Andre Percival 215, 404 
Sanders, Charles W. 380 
Sanders, Christopher Alan 
Sanders, Cordie Kersey 
Sanders, Cyril Anthony 
Sanders, Deloria Ann 
Sanders, James Damyi 253, 328 
Sanders, Jennifer Dawn 380 
Sanders, Jim 146 
Sanders, Joy Diane 
Sanders, Martin Elijah 278 
Sanders, Nancy Ovesen 
Sanders, Nolan Stephen 
Sanders, Scott Andrew 278, 380 
Sanders, Steven Wayne 
Sanders, Tamany Terral 365 
Sanders, Tresea Ann 
Sanderson, Victoria J. 404 
Sandidge, James Boyd 
Sandidge, Laura Wagoner 
Sandman, Ellen Onkles 


Sandoval, Miguel 

Sanner, Marsha Lee 320, 380 

Sansom, Paul Neal 313, 328 

Santaella, Flor Maria 

Santaella, Hugo Jesus 

Sapp, Michael Steven 

Sapp, Rebecca Mae 

Sappenfield, Donald Ray dr. 

Sargent, Glenn Tracy 

Sarles, Richard Archie 

Sartain, James Herman 391 

Sarver, David Dewayne 

Sass, David Michael 

Sattar-Shamsabadi, Gholam 

Satterfield, Teresa Merle 

“Saturday Night Fever” 25 

Sauer, Jennie L. 203, 320, 391 

Saunders, Jeffrey Bernard 

Saurer, Barbara Ann 256, 380 

Savage, Perry Leigh Smith 

Sawicki, Patricia Ann 404 

Sawyer, Janet Carol 

Sawyer, John Charles 

Sawyer, John Robert W. 

Sawyer, Lloyd Dixon 271 

Sawyer, Teresa Ann 

Sawyers, Homer Keith dr. 

Sawyers, Tracy Grant 

Saxe, Joe 156 

Saxe, Joseph Eugene 

Saxton, Cova Teresa 

Saxton, Earl Gilliam 

Scabbard and blade 296-297 

Scare pair 409 

Scearce, Lori Lynne 

Scent, Sara Katherine 

Schaaf, Kimberly Ann 

Schaefer, Terry Lee 404 

Schaeufele, John George 

Schaffrick, Jon Alan 391 

Schafstall, Timothy Joseph 

Schaftlein, Mark D. 304, 332, 365 

Schapker, Toni Ann 404 

Schauer, Dawn Marie 

Scheible, Kimberly Ann 

Scheinhart, Rick 295 

Schepers, Marilyn Suzanne 404 

Schepers, Theresa Mary 266, 269 

Scherberger, Richard J. dr. 

Schery, Rebecca Rose 

Schiess, Catherine Anne 391 

Schildknecht, Ronald Keith 365 

Schilling, Drew Joseph 404 

Schimmel, Jeffery Lynn 404 

Schlaughenhoupt, Janet G. 380 

Schlaughenhoupt, Myra J. 404 

Schlensker, Karla Ann 173, 282, 365 

Schlosser, Kerry Lee 391 

Schlesinger, James 27 

Schmetter, Jane Margaret 

Schmid, Susan Anne 

Schmidgall, Paul 

Schmidgall, Paul 

Schmidt, Daniel Joseph 380 

Schmidt, Elizabeth W. 

Schmidt, Mathew George 268 

Schmidthuber, Hedda Susan 322, 391 

Schmitt, Andrew Joseph 380 

Schmittou, Sharon Marie 280, 380 

Schnur, Dona Lee 

Schnepp, Roger 225 

Schock, Jack 176 

Schocke, Barbara Carol 320 

Schofield, Volice Ann 380 

Scholastic development dean 148 

Scholl, Stephen Wayne 

Scholl, Terry Gebhardt 

Scholla, David Edward 

Schott, Evon Carter 

Schreiber, Kristine Ann 324 

Schreiner, Mary Ellen 391 

Schrembs, Bernard Joseph 

Schroader, Karen K. 

Schroader, Lysa Faye 

Schroeder, Eitel Herman 

Schroeder, James Paul 

Schroeder, P. David 

Schroerlucke, Jamie Lee 404 

Schulte, Marcia Helen 296, 297, 299, 
365 

Schultz, Laura Luanne 

Schulz, Jeffrey Allen 404 

Schulz, Nancy Lenna 

Schureman, Dawn Marie 404 

Schuster, Donna Lea 365 

Schuster, Douglas Frank 

Schuster, Ricky Paul 365 

Schwab, Edmond 

Schwager, Mary Kay 365 

Schwalm, Diane Lee 

Schwartz, Ellen 391 

Schwartz, Tamme Jean 

Schwegman, Carol Ann 380 

Schweinhart, Richard E. 

Schwitzgebel, Michael Alan 391 

Sciberras, John Joseph 

Scites, Raymond David 

Scoggins, Charles Rayoum 

Scott, Alfreida Lynn 365 

Scott, Ann Bondurant 295 

Scott, Barbara Ann 391 

Scott, Cheryl Ann 295, 365 

Scott, Eddie Walton 

Scott, Elmore Nimrod 365 

Scott, Eugenia Ann 404 

Scott, George Todd 

Scott, James A. 

Scott, Janet Sue 365 

Scott, Jay C. 404 

Scott, Joe T. 

Scott, Leann 

Scott, Michael Lynn 365 

Scott, Pamela Kaye 

Scott, Robert Franklin 365 

Scott, Robert Wayne 365 

Scott, Robin Rhea 404 

Scott, Roscoe 285 

Scott, Sidney Hugh 404 

Scott, Thomas Clayton 144, 330, 380 

Scott, Wendell Bancroft 404 

Scott, William Lee 

Scratch Band 63 

Scruggs, Ronald Cole 

Seabolt, Kimberly Ann 281, 380 

Seabright, Caitlin Anna 404 

Sears, Lonnie Eugene 404 

Sears, Michael Roy 365 


Sears, Patricia Sue 365 

Sears, Richard Allen 

Sears, Timothy Wayne 129, 281, 365 

Seaton, Deborah Fentress 

Seaton, Gregory Oneil 380 

Seay, Glenda Faye 

Sebree, Elizabeth Deneice 391 

See, Kari Frances 391 

Seelig, Jane Brown 

Seelman, Bob 218 

Seewright, Veronica Renee 

Sego, Richard Nelson dr. 

Seifert, Mark Alan 330 

Seiff, Allison Sunni 

Seigler, Dewey Lee 

Seiler, Roxanne Beth 

Seith, Sandra Lee 243, 391 

Selby, Kenneth Darrell 

Selems, Margaret Alice 311, 324, 366 

Self, John Clinton 

Semones, Suzanne 322 

Semones, Timothy Alan 366 

Sengsovann, Bunseum 

Seniors 338-373 

Senn, Dwayne Robert 267, 404 

Senn, Sheila Martin 

Senn, William David 

Sensel, Craig Scott 

Sentell, Diane Carol 

Settle, Angela Gaye 

Settle, Brenda Joanne 391 

Settle, Gates Erwin 391 

Settle, Jeffrey Allen 

Settle, Karen Rena 404 

Settle, R. Mitchell 380 

Settles, M. Cathyann 380 

Severs, Edmond Flynn II 

Seward, Christopher Todd 

Seward, Katherine Todd 

Seward, Robert Todd 

Sexton, Cynthia Ann 

Sexton, Deborah Ann 

Sexton, Jacqueline Elaine 404 

Seymour, Deborah Carol 380 

Shackelford, James Coleman 

Shadd, Lawrence L. 

Shadoan, Lynn 391 

Shadowen, David Irvine 130, 266, 269, 
366 

Shaffer, Barbra A. Corliss 

Shaffer, Carl Steven 

Shaffer, Nancy Carol 366 

Shaffer, Tim Eric 215 

Shah of Iran 26, 27 

Shahan, James Noble 

Shaheen, Kevin Mark 

Shakertown 92, 93 

Shanahan, Maureen Kay 380 

Shanehsaz, Hassan 

Shanei, Shahram 

Shank, Bobby Lee Jr. 

Shank, Lisa Gayle 404 

Shanks, Randall Lynn 

Shanks, Reginald Glenn 366 

Shannon, Sory Watson 328, 380 

Shannon, Stuart Anderson 326 

Shannonhouse, Jalynn P. 

Sharber, Beverly Sue 

Share, Kevin Christopher 177 

Share, Lori Anne 391 

Sharif, Osama Yasseen 

harp, Hollie 174 

harp, M. Donna 320, 404 

harp, Michael Thomas 404 

harp, Ralph Wade 

harp, Rhonda Lynne 380 

harp, Robin Leslie 

harpe, Margaret Lynne 366 

harpensteen, John Robert 

hartzer, Kevin Leslie 404 

hartzer, Sharyon Mercer 

hartzer, Sherrie Lee 404 

hartzer, Terry Lee 

Shaughnessy, Douglas D. 326, 404 

Shave, John 26 

Shaver, Keith 404 

Shaver, Laura Beth 281, 366 

Shave, Michael Glenn 

haver, Pamela Gail 366 

haver, Ruth Ann 

haw, Brian Douglas 257 

haw, Donald 288 

haw, Gloria Devon 380 

haw, Gordon William 332 

, Jerry Lee 391 

haw, Kathy Sue 391 

haw, Kent Roland 

haw, Marilyn Gail Miller 

haw, Michael F. 404 

haw, Peggy Ann 391 

haw, Robert Michael 

haw, Stevie Edward 

haw, Timothy Charles 

hay, Kelly Joann 

hearer, Elizabeth Arlynn 381 

hearer, James Merigo 

heehan, Lisa Margaret 318, 322, 381 

heeran, William Peter 

heets, Carol Ann 17, 404 

heets, Jacqueline Sue 

heets, Julie Kay 404 

heets, Shari Lynn 324 

heets, Vicki Sue 

Sheffer, Ron 135 

Sheffield, Jawana Sue 

Shehan, Theodore H. II 328 

Sheldon, Steven Earl 

Shelley, Teresa Ann 381 

Shelly, Gail Lynne 

Shelton, James 212 

Shelton, Gregg Stuart 

Shelton, Karen Lea 404 

Shelton, Lea Ann 

Shelton, Leanna Fay 

Shelton, Melissa Jo 381 

Shelton, Naomi Ruth 

Shelton, Nick Daniel 215 

Shelton, Polly Roberta 

Shelton, Shelia D. Kerley 366 

Shelton, Steven Randal 266, 269, 366 

Shepard, Loretta K. Jenkins 

Shepard, Rosemary 

Shepherd, Mary Jane 

Shepherd, Sherry Francis 

Shepherd, Steven Dane 

Sheppard, Rickey 288 

Sheridan, Donna Ann 
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Sherrell, Stuart Curtis 

Sherrerd, Kathleen Beth 381 

Sherron, Eddie Wayne 

Sherwin, Sharon Marie 

Sheryak, Margaret Karen 203 

Sheucraft, Jaska Collins 

Shiau, Shiow, Chyen 126, 127 

Shick, Portia Sue * 

Shields, Barbara Ann 236, 366 

Shields, Joanne Marie 

Shields, Randolph 

Shields, Samuel Sanders 266 

Shields, Wilbur Scott 

Shifflett, Fount W. Jr. 391 

Shiley, Sheri Lynn 

Shilts, Gerald Carden 335, 381 

Shinault, William Eugene 

Shinnick, Janice Elaine 320, 381 

Shipley, Loren Cecil 404 

Shipley, Mark Lee 215 

Shipley, Ruby Ann 

Shipp, Allen 366 

Shipp, Angela Augustine 

Shipp, Brenda White 

Shipp, Mardell 404 

Shipp, Steve Douglas 10, 328 

Shipp, Susan Lee 

Shirazi, Ahmad Alizadeh 

Shirey, John Philip 330, 331 

Shirley, Darla Faye 404 

Shirley, Jeffrey Mark 391 

Shirley, Lorie Ann 

Shirley, Margaret Warner 144, 292, 
293, 295, 381 

Shirley, Tywanna Lynn 404 

Shirrell, Ragan Barrett 

Shive, John Kimball 405 

Shkahi, Essed Salem 

Shobe, Bennie Richard Jr. 405 

Shoemake, Thomas Howard 

Shoemaker, Deborah Raye 273, 366 

Sholar, Regina Ann 

Short, Anita Marie 

Short, Freda Davis 366 

Short, James Eugene 366 

Short, Joane M. Osbome 

Short, Laura Lou 

Shoulders, Jo Lee 

Shoulders, Terry Dwayne 

Shouse, Laura Stevens 

Showing their stuff — business 
exhibit at Free Enterprise Fair 175 

Shrader, Cheryl Aline 147, 288, 295, 
344, 345, 366 

Shrader, Horace 155, 127, 144, 145 

Shreve, Willis H. 

Shriver, Stephany Ann 

Shrode, Jay Wesley III 366 

Shuck, Martin Lee 

Shuffett, James David 391 

Shuffitt, John Mark 

Shuffitt, Margaret E. 

Shuler, Daniel Glenn 

Shuler, Nancy Guffey 

Shuman, James Philip 

Shumate, Daniel Lee 297 

Shunk, Harland Webster III 366 

Shuster, Patricia C. 

Sibalich, Leslie Ann 391 

Siddens, Jeffrey Dee 

Siddens, Lee Robin 

Siddens, Mary Elizabeth 366 

Sidebottom, Marilyn B. 

Sidwell, Gina Alice 320, 405 

Sidwell, Laura L. 381 

Siebold, Bert Allen 279 

Siegfried, Mark Alan 366 

Siem, Mary Christie 

Siemens, Joseph Paul Jr. 326 

Siffrin, Sandra Lee 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon 41, 99, 155, 
202, 257, 305, 311, 316, 318, 332- 
333 

Sigma Chi 128, 153, 257, 305, 316, 
318, 332-333 

Sigma Chi Derby 304-305 

Sigma Delta Chi 294-295 

Sigma Gamma Rho 309, 324-325 

Sigma Kappa 129, 304, 305, 307, 
311, 313, 315, 324-325 

Sigma Nu 37, 304, 307, 310-311, 
315-316, 318, 332-333 

Sigma Nu Powder Puff Football 304- 
307 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 155, 310, 311, 
315, 334-335 

Sikes, Sandra Ann 

Silva, Toni Roxanna 405 

Simcox, Jane Marshall 366 

Simmons, Bruce Elliott 

Simmons, Dana Rene 

Simmons, Dennis Eugene 381 

Simmons, Donald Mark 

Simmons, Douglas P. 

Simmons, Edgar Paul 

Simmons, Fay Lynn 

Simmons, James Donald 

Simmons, Karen Kay 260, 263, 381 

Simmons, Larry Wayne 405 

Simmons, Marcy 261 

Simmons, Mary Jean 

Simmons, Rhonda Gale 366 

Simmons, Richard Charles 330, 405 

Simmons, Robert Garfield 391 

Simmons, Terry Wayne 366 

Simmons, Theresa Marie 

Simmons, Tommy Herman 391 

Simms, Lalla Belinda 

Simms, Laura Lynn 320, 405 

Simms, Lisanne 265, 320, 366 

Simms, Vivian Leigh 266, 381 

Simon, Deborah Lynn 

Simon, Richard N. 

Simon, Vincent 

Simons, Marcy Beth 366 

Simpson, Alice Young 

Simpson, Audra Lisa 

Simpson, Betty Lou 

Simpson, Bradford Carlton 

Simpson, Clark R. 381 

Simpson, Daniel Cundiff 

Simpson, David R. 

Simpson, Deborah Gail 366 

Simpson, Deborah Lee 391 

Simpson, Garry Moore 391 

Simpson, Jerome Ranson 

Simpson, John Timothy 


Simpson, Joseph 380 
Simpson, Larry Lee 391 
Simpson, Lawrence Thomas 
Simpson, Lisa Beryl 366 
Simpson, Pat 215, 405 
Simpson, Robert Mark 381 
Simpson, Sara Jane 

Simpson, Sheila Clareece 366 
Simpson, Stephanie Joan 
Simpson, Susan Page 
Simpson, Tamala Anne 405 
Simpson, Teri Anne 
Simpson, Thomas Nash 

Sims, Claudia Michelle 366 
Sims, Diane Marie 

Sims, Theresa Jane 405 
Sims, Warren Patrick 326 
Sinclair, Harold A. 108, 186, 187, 295 
Sinclair, Henry Lee 

Sinclair, Steven Keith 381 
Singleton, Cynthia Gale 366 
Sipes, Kimberly Sue 405 

Sisk, Cristy Diann 405 

Sisler, Steven Charles 316, 332 
Sistrunk, Debra Ann 324 

Sitz, Anthony Dewayne 

Six, Frank 165, 166, 180 

Six, Tod Alan 

Sizemore, Doris Jean 

Skaggs, Barry Dean 209, 210, 215 
Skaggs, Karen Gayle Davis 
Skaggs, Karen Sue 381 
Skaggs, Kevin Leigh 

Skaggs, Linda Kay 

Skaggs, Nathan Lowell 215 
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Roberts, Lisa/Skaggs, Nathan 


Skaggs, Roy Phillip 381 
Skaggs, Ruth Ann 

Skaggs, Sharon Bemice 
Skaggs, Tracy Lynn 174, 405 
Skaggs, Valerie Kay Fox 
Skean, James Dan 266 
Skean, Mark Edgar 271 
Skees, Cynthia Ann 

Skees, Willie Belle 

Skelley, Paul Wesley 

Skellie, William Edward 366 
Skidmore, Victor Henry 
Skiles, Mary Alice 

Skipper, Robert Allan 295, 381 
Skipworth, Donald Baker 381 
Skipworth, Jerry Dale 366 
Skipworth, Zenaida L. 

Skog, Russell L. 332, 405 
Skolka, Suzette Mary 366 
Skydiving Club 260-261 
Skylab 28 

Slagle, Deborah Cummings 
Slaton, Kathy 405 

Slaughter, Lon 158 
Slaughter, Patsy Joyce 
Slaughter, Stephen Russell 
Slaven, Donna Jean 391 
Sledge, Mamita Ann 

Sledge, Mary Jane 

Sledge, Mila Marie 366 

Sleet, Anna Michelle 

Sload, Donna Carol 255, 381 
Sloan, Bruce Edward 279 
Sloan, Gary Douglas 307, 332 
Sloan, K. Carson 381 


Sloan, Ned Tarter dr. 

Sloan, Richard Gale 

Sloan, Timothy Clay 

Sloan, Timothy Wayne 

Sloan, Vittoria Lee 

Sloan, Vivian Gay 

Slocum, Vicki Lynn 

Slone, Vernis 

Sloss, David Lee 

Sloss, Ronnie Lane 

Small, Ernest Phillip 

Smalley, Clay Marshall 335, 367 
Smalley, Donald G 

Smalling, Harold Victor 
Smallwood, Gary Joe 
Smeathers, Rita Beard 
Smeathers, Stephen Jay 

Smiley, Steven Eugene 

Smith, Aleceia Maria 405 

Smith, Amy Mare 405 

Smith, Anthony 175 

Smith, Anthony Michael 240, 405 
Smith, Audrey Lynn 

Smith, Barbara Jeanne 304, 324, 367 
Smith, Barton James 

Smith, Bedford Henry dr. 

Smith, Brandon 

Smith, Brenda Faye 

Smith, Brenda Renee 266, 381 
Smith, Bruce Duncan 

Smith, Burie Kenneth 

Smith, Carol Sue 391 

Smith, Charles Manning 295 
Smith, Cherry Kay 282, 283, 367 
Smith, Connie D. Moreland 


Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 


Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 


Cooper R. dr. 
Craig F. 215 
Cynthia Ann 407 
Cynthia Kaye 391 
Cynthia Renee 407 
Daniel Walter 
Daryl Wayne 

David Jr. 381 
David Kent 330, 391 
David Kevin 407 
David Lawrence 
David Lee II 

David Richie 
Deborah Marie 
Dennis Micheal 381 
Diane Marie 269 
Donald Eugene 
Donna Jean 367 
Donna Lynn 407 
Eileen 367 
Elizabeth M. 367 
Elton Bennie Jr. 
Ericha Lee 381 
Felicia Rae 391 
Frankie Duane 
Gail Eileen 

Gordon Thomas 
Gregory Eugene 
Gregory James 
Gregory Rush 367 
Gregory Scott 407 
Harold 160 

Harry Glen 

Irvin Walker 

James Anthony 328 


ke ue 
rystal Cunningham 


Smith, James Berard 
Smith, Jeffery Craig 

Smith, Jeffrey Gale 

Smith, Jeffrey Gale 

Smith, Jerome Scott 
Smith, Jerry 221 

Smith, Jo Nell Grider 
Smith, Johnny Keith 169, 391 
Smith, Joletta Faye 

Smith, Julia Ann 

Smith, Julia Marie 391 
Smith, Katherine Lynn 407 
Smith, Kathryn Downing 
Smith, Kathy Ann 407 
Smith, Kelly Jay 381 
Smith, Kenneth Hartwell 407 
Smith, Kristy 391 

Smith, Lana Lee 367 
Smith, Lester Emmitt 
Smith, Leticia Elaine 407 
Smith, Lisa Dawn 407 
Smith, Lisa Jane 391 
Smith, Marion Seabrook 
Smith, Marion Van 

Smith, Mark Anthony 391 
Smith, Mark Fulton 381 
Smith, Mark H. 391 

Smith, Marty Jay 

Smith, Mary Ann 391 
Smith, Mary Jo 407 

Smith, M. Lisa 381 

Smith, Michael Steven 330, 381 
Smith, Michele Denise 
Smith, Molly Jo 

Smith, Nancy Dean 
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Pyramid power 


TAKING A MINUTE to hang around on her way home 
from school, Jones-Jagger third grade Heather Abram 
gets a different look at the soccer practice field next to the 
student center. 


Smith, Ossie 322, 407 

Smith, Pamela Jean 

Smith, Paula Annette 281, 312, 324, 
367 

Smith, Peggy Sue 

Smith, Pennie P 

Smith, Philip Daniel 367 

Smith, Phillip Ray 

Smith, Puccini 

Smith, R. Jane Oliphant 

Smith, Renee Vaughn 181, 266, 367 

Smith, Reneva Jo Self 

Smith, Reta Jean 263 

Smith, Rickey K. 291 

Smith, Rodney Allen 

Smith, Rosanne Kubera 

Smith, Sabrena Dawn 381 

Smith, Sandra Kay 

Smith, Sharon Guinn 

Smith, Sharron Sue 

Smith, Shaune Mare 299, 381 

Smith, Sheila Kaye 

Smith, Shelley Wynelle 381 

Smith, Steven Kent 

Smith, Susan 381 

Smith, Theordore Wilson 

Smith, Thomas A. 407 

Smith, Thomas Allen 

Smith, Thomas Clayton 391 

Smith, Thomas Lee 391 

Smith, Timothy Lynn 330 

Smith, Tracy Renate 

Smith, Watha A. Bratcher 

Smith, Yvonne Atkinson 

Smithhisler, Dan Francis 367 


Smits, Anthony Erwin 

Snaden, Robert Bruce 

Snapp, Laura Gail 367 

Snardon, Terry 155 

Snardon, Troy Davis 215 

Snead, John Lee 367 

Sneed, David Mitchell 

Sneed, Milton Rhea 328, 367 

Snell, Kenneth Michael 

Snell, Lisa Marie 

Snell, Pamela Jean 41, 391 

Snell, Sheri Ann 

Snellbacher, Timothy Mark 

Snellen, Steve 332 

Snelson, Linda Marie 381 

Snodgrass, William Rickie 

Snow, Lindy Ann 

Snowberger, Catherine E. 407 

Snowden, David John 

Snyder, David Dyer 

Snyder, Dirinda Denise 

Snyder, Elizabeth Anne 381 

Snyder, Mary Christine 

Snyder, Theresa Carol 

Snyder, Theresa Carol 

Soccer Club 262-263 

Society of Manufacturing Engineers 
278-279 

Sociology, anthropology, and social 
work department 174, 176-177 

Sociology, anthropology, and social 
work department head 177 

Sociology, anthropology, social 
work/government departments 
176 
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Skaggs, Roy/Sociology 


Sociology, anthropology, social 
work/government department — 
department secretary 177 

Sociology Club 280-281 

Sollman, David B. 

Solomon, Cheryl Lynn 364, 367 

Solomon, Dale 217 

Solomon, Les 224 

Solverson, J. Paul 330 

Somers, Patrick Joseph 

Somerville, Exum Lydell 335, 381 

Sommer, Roger D, 295 

Sophomores 384-393 

Sorenson, Robert Conrad 

Sororities 320-325 

Sostarich, Michael George 

Souders, Angela Faith 407 

Soule, Jeffrey Burke 

Soules, Judy 

Soules, Tenoah Cassandre 407 

Soules, Vera 407 

South, Jackie Donald 

South, Rhonda Wayne 407 

Southeast Asia 22, 24 

Southerland, Jeffery Lynn 

Southerland, Michael Wayne 326 

Southgate, Kenneth Lee 381 

Soviet Union 27 : 

Sowder, Chris Bradley 

Sowder, Debbie Jean 

Sowder, Michael Carl 

Sowell, Charles Michael 330 

Sowell, Donald Ray 

Sowell, Monnie Elizabeth 320 

Space Invaders 25 

Spagnuolo, Marguerite C, 322 

Spain, Ladonna Lea 320, 381 

Spanier, Donna Maria 

Spanish Connections, The 369 

Sparks, Bryan Lee 

Sparks, Jeffrey Lee 407 

Sparks, John William 

Sparks, Judy 88 

Sparks, Steven Grant 

Sparks. Tammy Louise 407 

Sparrenberger, Cynthia H. 320 

Sparrow, David Brian 

Spaulding, John Durkee 

Spaulding, Patrick Donald 288 

Speakman, Bobby Mortis 367 

Spears, Craig Neal 407 

Spears, D. Ross 381 

Speck. Nancy Ann 381 

Special Forces 296-297 

Special occasions foods class 172 

Special programs director 156, 162 

Special programs office 162 

Speculative Fiction Society 288-289 

Speech clinic 172 

Speed, Bonnie Denise 

Speicher, Amy MacArthur 283, 391 

Spelunking 96-97 

Spence, Robin Rena 391 

Spencer, Carletta Marie 

Sperry, Gary Michael 

Speth, Stephen Christopher 

Spicer, David Page 

Spiegelhalter, John Paul 

Spiegelman, Suellyn Tyler 381 

Spiker, Amy Jo 

Spillman, Kimi Sue 320 

Spinner, Robert Lloyd 

Spires, Leonard Ray 

Spires, Nancy Yvonne 320, 391 

Spirited battles 255-257 

Sports 194-257 

Sports and superstition 196-197 

Sports shorts 196-199 

Spradlin, Donna Jean 407 

Spring break 128, 129 

Spring sing 314, 316 

Springate, Nancy Leigh 322 

Springer, Bruce Hamilton 407 

Sprinkle, John Michael 41 

Sprinkle, Laura Jayne 391 

Sprouse, Jonathan Wayne 76, 77, 288, 
367 

Sprouse, Judy Kay 

Sprowl, Diane Jean Robe 

Sprowles, Donald A. 

Sprowles, James Stevan 

Spugnardi, Joseph A 330 

Spurgeon, Gloria Ruth 

Spurrier, Carol Lee Kelley 

Spyro-Gyra 50 

Stabenfeldt, Stephen A. 

Stacker, William Scott 

Stafford, David Heyes 335 

Stagner, Deborah Faye 

Stahl, Albert Clay 

Stahl, Briggs, Price 269, 270, 367 

Stahl, Christine 

Stahl, Karen Lynn 

Stahl, Leah Ann 

Stahl, Mark Kelley 

Stalbaum, Richard Lee 296 

Stalcup, James Greg 

Stallard, Angelia Cheri 

Stallard, Cindy Case 

Stallings, Joe William 

Stamps, Cathey Lynne 

Stamps, Jeffrey Thomas 407 

Stanfield, Kenneth Warren 

Stanfill, Robert Emest 

Stanford, Ed 212 

Stanko, Barbara Lynn 407 

Stanley, Aquila F. 322 

Stanley, David Andrew 328, 367 

Stanley, Paulette J 

Stanley, Stephen Dwayne 

Stanley, Steven Wayne 

Stanley, Wallace Conrad 240, 254 

Stanton, Barbara Elaine 

Stanton, David Earl 253 

Stanton, Pamela Ruth 

Stanton, Patricia Ellen 

Staples, Richard Scott 

Stapleton, Gregory Arthur 392 

Stapleton, Lora Ann 392 

Star Wars 22, 24 

Stark, Cheryl Kay 320 


Stark, Cynthia Vanaey 175, 312, 320, 
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Stark, Marilyn Joy 
Starks, Brenda Sue 381 
Starks, Mary Frances 367 
Starling, Deidra A. Wilson 


Sociology/Travis, Debbie 


Starling, Donna Anne 

Stames, Lawrence Wyartt 215 

Stames, Linda A. McElroy 381 

Stastny, Raymond Leo 407 

Stateman, James Deneal 

Stater, Michael Wayne 392 

Statton, Robert H 

Stauss, Kevin Leon 335, 392 

Staynings, Anthony Robert 200, 201, 
266, 267 

St. Clair, David Kent 332 

St. Clair, Michael Brent 

Steagall, Pamela 299, 367, 421 

Steamed 390 

Steams, Billy W. 

Stearns, Jamie Arlee 

Stearns, Kathy Lee 

Steedly, David Frederick 407 

Steedly, William Mark 392 

Steele, Angela Yvonne 407 

Steele, Anthony James 

Steele, Carolyn 

Steele, Jeffrey Frederick 407 

Steele, Julie Anne 263, 367 

Steen, Charles William 

Steen, Kevin Parker 

Steenbergen, Sonya Lynn 

Stefl, Charles Edward 

Stegner, Jeffrey Douglas 367 

Steinbrecher, Rosa E. 407 

Steinmetz, Charles Samuel 

Steinweg, Jane Gail 263, 392 

Stephen, Colin 

Stephen, Theresa Ann 

Stephens, Audrey Nell 

Stephens, Bary Scott 367 

Stephens, Cheryl Belcher 407 

Stephens, Connie Elaine 367 

Stephens, Connie Jean 367 

Stephens, Debra Joan 

Stephens, Gary Lynn 392 

Stephens, Jeffery Michael 

Stephens, Krisann 269, 367 

Stephens, Lisha Fran 407 

Stephens, Mary Jane 67, 71, 288 

Stephens, Tina Eulaine 407 

Stephens, William Joseph 

Stephenson, John Glynn 269, 381 

Stevens, Debra Kay 367 

Stevens, Kathleen Marie 367 

Stevenson, David Arthur 

Stevenson, Jeffrey Craig 

Stevneson, Joey Ray 381 

Stevenson, Juanita Sue 367 

Stevenson, Stuart Douglas 

Stevenson, Teri Michelle 

Stewart, Carole Ann 407 

Stewart, Cindy Lee 

Stewart, Cynthia Rose 

Stewart, Gerry Lynn 381 

Stewart, Jeffery Alan 402 

Stewart, Joseph Patrick 

Stewart, Kevin Malcolm 332, 381 

Stewart, Kimberly Dawn 392 

Stewart, Margaret Lynne 407 

Stewart, Michael William 326, 335 

Stewart, Mitchell Dean 407 

Stewart, Rebekah Ann 381 

Stewart, Robin Vanessa 

Stewart, Ronald William 

Stewart, Ronnie Gene 381 

Stewart, Stephanie Ann 381 

Stewart, Stephanie Ann 

Stewart, Stephanie Ann 

Stewart, Stephen Charles 

Stewart, Vicki Lynn 392 

Stice, Brently Harlan 

Stice, Douglas G. 392 

Stice, Jeffery Wayne 

Stice, Mary Elizabeth 

Stickle, Jan Willis 

Stickler, Becky Jo 

Stickler, Gregory Thomas 235, 335, 
367 

“Sticks and Bones” 24 

Stieve, Phillip Alan 215 

Stiff, Charles David 

Stigall, William Paul 

Stiles, Deborah Ruth 

Stiles, Donald David 

Stiles, Mary Dianne 

Still, Dale B. 381 

Still, Mike 434 

Stiltner, Sherrie Lynn 392 

Stinemetz, Nancy Alice 

Stines. Steven Rav 288 

Stinson, Janet Lynn 280, 320, 367 

Stinson, Priscilla 367 

Stinson, Teresa Marlene 

Stinson, William Terry 

Stirsman, Edith Ann T. 

Stith, Robert E. 

Stockman, Ann Marie 392 

Stockman, Thomas R 

Stockslager, Barbara A. 

Stockslager, Carlton 

Stockton, Cornelia A. 377, 381 

Stockton, Eddy R. 367 

Stockton, Joanifer A. 392 

Stockwell, Rita Ruth 60, 63 

Stogner, Melissa Sharon 407 

Stokes, Deborah Lynn 

Stokes, Karen Sue 368 

Stokes, Linda Dale 407 

Stokes, Mary Janice 

Stokes, Sylvia Kay 392 

Stokes, Todd Alan 332 

Stokes, William Dee Jr. 

Stoll, Lee Philbrook 322, 381 

Stoll, Teresa Lynn 368 

Stone, Allyson Monea 

Stone, Catherine Ann 

Stone, Cynthia Denise 392 

Stone, Cynthia Jean 

Stone, Dena Francine 381 

Stone, James Michael 

Stone, Jeffrey Dixon 332 

Stone, Kennon Davis Jr. 257 

Stone, Lisa Ann 320 

Stone, Oskar Robert 330 

Stone, Richard Farris 261, 263, 295, 
381 

Stone, Sharon Gay 381 

Stone, Sharon Lavon 

Stone, Sue Lynn 297, 381 

Stone, William Victor 

Stone, Zania Browning 265 


Stoner, Barb 144 

Stoner, Barbara Ann 263 

Stoner, Robert Allen 368 

Storer, Douglas Ray 215 

Storey, Lon Lane 

Storie, David John 257, 269 

Storie, Kimberly Ann 

Storms, Lisa Marie 

Stormzand, Susan Renee 236, 407 

Story, John Edward 285, 289, 381 

Story, Mary Sue Cecil 

Storyboard 353 

Stotts, Janet Ann 264, 407 

Stotts, Janet Fay 381 

Stovall, John Kenneth 

Stovall, John Michael 

Stovall, Margurette Oliver 

Stowers, Elizabeth Sue 68, 297, 381 

Strader, Charles Wesley Jr. 332, 381 

Strader, John Kevin 381 

Strader, Malcolm Earl II 

Strader, Shea Anne 368 

Straight, Daniel Eugene 

Strait, Kenneth Shane 238 

Straney, Leann 407 

Straney, Mark Jeffrey 332, 368 

Straney, Mary Leann 

Strange, Shelley 320 

Strange, Stephen 

Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
(SALT) II 27 

Straub, Mary Laura 392 

Straub, Russell Owen Jr. 

Stretz, Rosalind Jeanine 

Strich, Robert Jennings 407 

Strickland, Terry Darlene 

Stringer, Janice Watwood 392 

Strobel, James Kevin 

Strobel, Laura Ann 257, 392 

Strode, David 

Strode, Donna Jean 

Strode, Judy Watts 392 

Strode, Melinda Jane 407 

Strong, Nancy Jane 

Strong, Patricia Sue 

Strong, Vickie Gaye 

Stroud, Brenda Jean 320 

Stroud, Keith Wayne 

Stuart, Betty Orndorff 

Stuart, Karen Lynn 381 

Stuart, Kenneth Allen 

Stuart, Leigh Ann 

Stuart, Shelby Lynne 

Studdard, Kathy 

Student affairs assistant deans 144 

Student affairs assistant to the dean 
144 

Student affairs dean 144 

Student Council for Exceptional 
Children 280-281 

Student life 12-131 

Student National Education 
Association 280-281 

Student-parents, a compounded 
responsibility 114-115 

Student patrol 160, 161 

Stuerke, Ken 

Stumler, Dan Ray 

Sturdivant, Fredericka 381 

Sturdivant, Penny Kay 

Sturgeon, Angela Rose 

Sturgeon, David Wayne 299, 335 

Sturgeon, Denise Gale 338 

Sturgeon, Marilyn Darlene 

Sturgeon, Mitchell Glenn 

Sturgill, Denise Fay Tunis 368 

Sturrock, Rhonda Faye 

Stuteville, Cathy Leeann 381 
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Sublett, Bradley Keenan 326, 327 

Sublett, Carl Leslie 

Sublett, Vivian Rachel 392 

Suddoth, Lynn Marie 

Suggs, David Emanuel 215, 335 

Suiter, Gary Michael 288, 392 

Suiter, Rebecca Lynn 288, 289, 381 

Sullivan, Brenda S. Kinnett 

Sullivan, Dennis Wade 

Sullivan, Erin Marie 

Sullivan, Eugene 105 

Sullivan, James Russell 

Sullivan, John Douglas 

Sullivan, Karen Marie 368 

Sullivan, Steve Wayne 392 

Sullivan, Terry Douglas 

Sullivan, Timothy Reece 

Sumilhig, Alejandro Sorza 

Sumilhig, Sallie Selorio 407 

Summer, Donna 121 

Summers, Bret Michael 

Summers, Cynthia Gayle 248, 249 

Summers, Deborah Ann 255 

Summers, Lisa Kay 

Summers, Mark Stephen 

Summers, Merry Anne 392 

Summers, Michael Alan 
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Summers, Shery Lynne 392 
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Sumner, Teri Janine 

Sumners, Karen Newton 
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Sunrise service 12 

Sunshine Promotions 153, 154 
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Sutherland, Michael A. 

Suttle, Deborah Sue 368 
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Sutton, Edwinia Lea 

Sutton, Luther Gene 

Sutton, Michael Daniel 

Sutton, Rebecca Jean 

Sutton, Richard Donald 
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Swaidner, Kevin Drew 238 

Swain, Christie Judith 288, 407 

Swain, Maurice Lamont 335, 368 

Swallow, Kelley Ann 265, 322, 368 

Swallows, Shelia Ann 

Swanberg, Christopher G. 

Swann, Kenneth Ray 


Swanson, Gregory Duane 368 
Swart, Henry Samuel III 
Sweeney, Jeffery Wayne 
Sweeney, Thomas Francis 
Sweet, Thomas Hilton 
Swetmon, Vonda Defae 
Swift, Anthony Wayne 

Swift, Kimberly Joe 

Swift, Michael Duane 

Swift, Richard Wayne 

Swift. Robert Jeffrey 

Swihart, Barry Allen 

Swiler, Todd Allen 249 
Swimming 238-239 
Swinford, Paul David 
Swinney, Emory Edward 
Swinney, Gene Allen 
Sybesma, Steve 79 

Sykes, Constance Renee 322 
Sydnor, Wallace 257 

Syler, Sandra Lee 320 
Syphrit, Philip Martin 407 
Szabo, Lynda Marie 
Szczapinski, Larry T. 
Szorcsik, Brenda Faye 323, 392 
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Table Tennis Club 262-263 
Tabor, Cynthia Annette 268, 392 
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Tabor, Marion 41, 270, 299, 368 
Tabor, Sharon 283, 299, 381 
Tabor, Sharon Suzanne 322, 392 
Tackett, Deborah Lynn 381 
Tadlock, Sheila Wynn 
Tague, Duane Evan 
Talbott, Gregory Hay 
Talbott, Jenny Bow 381 
Talbott, Lisa Renee 
Taliaferro, Shelia C. 
Talisman 290-291 
Talkington, Philip Dean 
Tallent, Ricky Lynn 
Talley, Brenda E. Carter 
Talley, Patsy Ann 381 
Tamme, Theodore Francis 392 
Tanaro, Tania 
Tandy, Anna Paulette 
Tanner, Beverly Brooks 
Tanner, Christopher W. 407 
Tanner, James Mark 
Tanner, Michael Joseph 
Tapp, Lisa Faye 381 
Tapp, Temi Lynn 368 
Tapscott, Virginia Ann 
Tarleton, Stuart Price 240, 392 
Tarrants, Terri Claudette 368 
Tate, Boyce 167 
Tate, Charles Frederick 215 
Tate, Era M. 
Tate, Richard William 
Tate, William Lindsey 
Tatum, Carlos Dale 330, 335, 368 
Tatum, Cheryl Lynn 407 
Tatum, Howard James 
Tatum, James Timothy 285, 286, 368 
Tavakoli, Dehaghi-Mansoor 392 
Taylor, Brenda Duvall 
Taylor, Brenda Joyce 381 
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Taylor, Carmen Gail 299, 392 
Taylor, Cherie Lynn 
Taylor, Clarke Hunter 392 
Taylor, Dana Lynn 392 
Taylor, Debbie Eva 
Taylor, Denise C. 265, 368 
Taylor, Donald 407 
Taylor, Duane Thomson 
Taylor, Fonda Sue 407 
Taylor, Gary Ray 285 
Taylor, Gina Lanette 381 
Taylor, Gregory D. 368 
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Taylor, Harold Allen 
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Taylor, Jack Randall 
Taylor, James Kyle 
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Taylor, Jeffery Ray 381 
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Taylor, Lary Joe 
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Taylor, Mare Louis 
Taylor, Mark Francis 
Taylor, Mary Anne 
Taylor, Melvin Benjamin 
Taylor, Melvin Woodall 
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Taylor, Michael Wayne 
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Taylor, Perry Randall 
Taylor, Ramona Ellen 407 
Taylor, Ray 104 
Taylor, Rhonda Jean 
Taylor, Richard Gerard 
Taylor, Ricky Logan 
Taylor, Robert Arnold 
Taylor, Robert Thompson 
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Taylor, Ronald 
Taylor, Sandra Kaye 127, 320, 368 
Taylor, Sheila Faye 
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Taylor, Tamara Lou 
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Taylor, Teresa Kay 320 
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Taylor, Wayne Paul 
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Taylor, William Lester 

Tavlor, William Paul 381 

Tayntor, Joanne Mary 

Tays, Allen Reed 368 

Tchaikovsky 85 

Teacher education department 180 

Teacher education department head 
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Teacher feature 188-191 

Teater, Mary David 368 

Teepajanwong, Napapom 

Tefft, Kelcie Jean 368 

Teitloff, Randy R. 267 

Templeton, Todd Alan 392 

Ten, Broek, Lonnie Jan 

Tench, David Wilson 313, 332, 381 

Tengelsen, Joanette B. 368 

Tennessee Pulley Bone 54 

Terrell, Elizabeth Ann 368 

Terrell, Jane Ellis 263, 381 

Terrell, Michael Edward 

Terreo, Mary Kay 

Teny, Anthony Lee 326 

Teny, Carla Danon 

Teny, Dennis Brian 

Terry, Elaine 288, 407 

Terry, Sue Jane 368 

Tetrick, Scott Jackson 407 

Tesseneer, Susan 127 

Tetzloff, Paula Ellen 

Thacker, Kay Christman 

Thake, Susan Ruth 

Thanas, Anthony John 244, 245 

Tharp, Barry Ray 368 

Tharp, Dennis Wayne 263 

Tharp, Lisa Opal 407 

Thatcher, Margaret 29 

The best of times, the worst of times 
216-225 

The case of the missing tapes 198 

The Coach 206-207 

“The Deer Hunter” 24 

The first year 136-139 

“The French Connection” 24 

“The Miser” 77 

The Who 

Theater 56 

Theater production 76-77 

Theirl, Mark David 

Theirl, Steven John 

Themsoontorn, Chanchai 

Theriot, Rosemary Williams 

Theuerkauf, Jon Eric 129, 181, 368 

Theuerkauf, Krista Jane 

Thiel, Raymond Bruce 

Thielen, Virginia Louise 

Thieneman, Judith G. 407 

Thieret, Richard Lane 

Thies, Genevieve Anne 320, 368 

Thomas, Alvin Michael 

Thomas, Ava Ann 407 

Thomas, Barbara Elaine 

homas, Charles Logan 

homas, Corwin Lee 235 

homas, Cynthia Lee 368 

homas, David William 

homas, Deborah Anne 369 

homas, Deborah Lynn 392 
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homas, Jack McCoy 
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homas, John Stanford 
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homas, Kermic Pruitt 

homas, Kevin Michael 
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homas, Mark Lynn 
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homas, Mary Kathryn 230 

homas, Patricia Lee 

homas, Peter Anthony 335, 369 

homas, Rebecca Jean 381 

Thomas, Richard Alan 

Thomas, Ricky 

Thomas, Robert Joseph 

Thomas, Ronald Wayne 330, 407 

Thomas, Sandra 381 

Thomas, Sandy Joe 

Thomas, Scott Glen 260, 261, 296, 
297, 369 

Thomas, Sharon 265, 381 

Thomas, Sonjia Renee 381 

Thomas, Stephen Joseph 369 

Thomas, Teresa Beth 407 

Thomas, Teresa J. Williams 

Thomas, Terry Lane 

Thomas, Theodore F. dr. 

Thomas, Threasa Nadine 

Thomas, Timothy Andrew 215, 369 

Thomason, James Allen 392 

Thomason, Janet Lawrence 

Thomason, Mike Robert 

Thomasson, Patrick A 392 

Thomerson, Carol S. Lowe 

Thompson, Alfreda Gail 

Thompson, Amanda Kay 

Thompson, Amy Elizabeth 

Thompson, Angie 148 

Thompson, Babe 340 

Thompson, Betty 10, 311, 370 

Thompson, Betty 154, 155 

Thompson, Carrie Frances 

Thompson, Cathy Faye 370 

Thompson, Charlene C. 

Thompson, Charles Robert 

Thompson, Cynthia Lynne 

Thompson Complex 10 

Thompson, Daniel Bemard 

Thompson, Donald Joseph 

Thompson, Donna Rae 

Thompson, Donnie Nunnally 

Thompson, Elaine Rene 285, 370 

Thompson, Elizabeth Louise 322, 326, 
332 

Thompson, George Alan 326 

Thompson, Jack 

Thompson, James Lee Jr. 407 

Thompson, Jo Anna 304, 306 

Thompson, Karen Joy 

Thompson, Kelly 142, 198 
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Thompson, Kenneth Foster 

Thompson, Laura Lynne 407 

Thompson, Lynette Marie 392 

Thompson, Marilyn 

Thompson, Mark Allen 370 

Thompson, Mark Aloysius 

Thompson, Mary Ann 313, 322, 407 

Thompson, Mary Ella 392 

Thompson, Mary Jane 392 

Thompson, Myrl Edwin 

Thompson, Paul Lee 

Thompson, Paul Michael 

Thompson, Rachel Suzanne 

Thompson, Randolph Logan 392 

Thompson, Roxanne 322, 392 

Thompson, Stephen Wayne 407 

Thompson, Stewartson Clark 370 

Thompson, Tamella Lee 

Thompson, Teri Lynn 

Thompson, Thomas Hugh 

Thompson, Timothy Dwight 

Thompson, Timothy Eric 

Thompson, Timothy Mark 

Thompson, Vernitia Elaine 407 

Thompson, William Arvil 335 

Thompson, William Gary 

Thomsen, Andres Alfredo 244, 245 

Thomsen, Heather Laurie 

Thombery, Stephen Ray 

Thornberry, Wendy Kay 297 

Thombury, Jimmie 

Thomton, Bob Mortis 

Thornton, Christopher Paul 381 

Thorton, Margaret Mary 381 

Thornton, Rondal Damell 

Thornton, Steven Owen 332, 370 

Thornton, Thomas David 

Thorp, Susan Leigh 

Thrasher, Barry Lloyd 326 

Thrasher, Jo Ella 407 

Thresh-hold 407 

Thruston, Jerome 

Thurman, A. J. 158 

Thurman, Earl Marc 

Thurman, Elizabeth Annette 202, 322 

Thurman, Kelly Sue 407 

Thurman, Sharon Kay Adkins 370 

Thurmond, Bobbie Jo 

Thurmond, Cathy Jean 

Thurmond, Shirley L. White 

Thurston, Luvenia Ann 

Tichenor, David Gerard 381 

Tichenor, James Edward 253, 381 

Tichenor, John Vincent 

Tichenor, Sheila Jean 

Tidstrom, Janna Marie 

Tidwell, Lisa Ann 392 

Tierney, Mary Claire 408 

Tile trek 392 

Tigue, Katherine Lucille 

Tigue, Michael Stephen 370 

Tigue, Nancy Jean 392 

Tijani, Monsuru Aremu 

Tilford, C. Brad 381 

Tilton, Scott 159 

Tilton, Scott Kevin 203, 221, 225, 312, 
313, 328 

Timberlake, Catherine J. 

Timberlake, Janet Fay 408 

Time for a break 129 

Timpany, Patricia Elaine 

Tindle, Neal Ray 392 

Tingle, William Thomas 

Tingthanathikul, Sompob 

Tinker, Gary 96 

Tinsley, Cynthia Curine 

Tinsley, Susan Beth 45, 408 

Tipton, Lois Ann 

Tipton, Rhonda Louise 

Tipton, Ronald Arthur 425 

Tipton, Sherree Lynn 370 

Tipton, Susan Leigh 408 

lirey, Linda Sue 

Toczko, David Charles 

Todd, D. Bradley 210, 215, 382 

Todd, Kevin Gerard 

Todd, Linda Kay 203 

Todd, Mary Louise Keith 

Toh, Kee Bing 392 

Toledo, Sheryl K. Birkhead 

Toliver, Tina Marie 322, 370 

Toll, Robin Gail 19, 382 

Tolliver, Howard Logan 

Tolner, Tina 285 

Tomes, Deborah Jean 320, 392 

Tomes, James 146 

Tomes, Terry Lynn 

Toms, Cynthia Kaye 408 

Toms, Frankie Neal 

Toms, Hal Butler 392 

Toms, Tressie Onan 

Toney, Harold R. dr. 

Tonya, Susan Elaine 408 

Toohey, Jane Bernardine 322 

Toohey, Jennifer Ellen 

Tooley, Theresa Louise 257, 320 

Toomey, Hal Wade 382 

Toomey, Kathy Karen 278 

Toomey, Mary Elizabeth 

Tops of the hill 140-163 

Torrens, Kevin Durfee 10 

Torres-Trivino, Luz Daisy 392 

Totten, Charles Andrew 

Tour guides depict a ‘realistic’ 
campus 148 

Tovar, Deborah Gabbard 

Towery, Frederick Clark 392 

Towle, Susan Carole 263 

Towler, Grover Cleveland 326 

Townley, Timothy Chris 408 

Towns, Tony 209 

Townsend, Angela Alexander 

Townsend, Kurtis Michael 218, 225 

Trabue, Dwight M. 382 

Trabue, Rodney Dwayne 

Tracy, Derek Matthew 326 

Tracy, Homer Wayne 

Trammel, Willard Enlo Jr. 

Tramp-a-thon 88 

Transportation and sports 198-199 

Trask, Lynn Buchanan 

Trauers, Yvonne J. 

Traughber, Kevin Glenn 382 

Travgott, William 179 

Travis, Bradley Kevin 382 

Travis, Cornelia Frances 408 

Travis, Debbie Jane 304. 320, 382 


Travis, Elizabeth Higgins 
Travis, Jean Laurent 299, 370 
Travis, John Cecil 332, 408 
Travis, Karen E. Kennedy 
Travis, Michael L 

Travis, Todd Oliver 

Traylor, Joan S. 
Treasury-Secretary 27 

Trent, Elizabeth Mae 408 
Trent, William Joseph 

Tribble, Jane 382 

Tri-Beta 266-267 

Trice, Billy 99 

Triggs, George Spencer 370 
Trimbur, Judy Marie 

Trinkler, Kenneth T. 

Triplett, Janice Buchanan 
Triplett, Kevin Duane 392 
Triplett, Scott Kilian 310 
Tripp, David L. 

Trockman, Bradley Scott 
rockman, Bradley Scott 
Trockman, Susan Okrent 
Troup, Dana Lynn 320 
Troutman, Judy C. Simmons 
Troutman, Richard 187 
Troxall, Nancy Allen 

True, Laural 175 

Trugman, Rodney M. 328, 382 
Truitt, Charles Robert 279 
Trujillo, Rosalie Ann 129, 324 
Trull, Tori Lucille 322, 392 
Truman, Margaret Hughes 
Trumbo, Don Trey 218, 221, 225 
Trumbo, Karen Harlin 322 
Trusty, Frederick William 311, 335 
Tsao, Chienchung 

Tuck, Carolyn Thelma 408 
Tucker, Belinda Ann 408 
Tucker, Christopher Alan 
Tucker, Cynthia Jean 288, 382 
Tucker, Karen 382 

Tucker, Larry Gene 

Tucker, Mark Allen 187 
Tucker, Melvin Dale 
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Tucker, Ray Edwin dr. 96 
Tucker, Sandra L. Bryant 
Tucker, Steven 370 
Tucker, Tim S. 332, 408 
Tuell, John Witherspoon 
Tuggle, Ricky Allan 382 
Tuggle, Samuel Patton Ill 382 
Tully, Linda Jo 
Tully, William Patrick Jr 
Tumilowicz, June Carol 
Tunks, Terry Wayne 392 
Tunks, Tina Marie 392 
Tupman, Teresa Ann 
Tupts, Rita Yvonne 
Turley, Erin Leigh 
Tumbull, Fred William 
Tumer, Alex Jr. 
Tumer, Alford Joe 
Tumer, Chery Rae 
Tumer, David 295, 370 
Tumer, Deborah Leigh 
Tumer, Deborah Willis 
Tumer, Debra Lynn 408 
Tumer, Desiree Pavon 
Tumer, Desla Renee 
Tumer, Doris Ann 
Tumer, Gregory Anthony 392 
Tumer, Harold Wilson 
Tumer, James Harold 
Tumer, Jeff 408 
Tumer, Joan Humphries 
Turner, Joseph William 
Tumer, Karen Lumaida 
Tumer, Keny Bryan 
Tumer, Lester Thomas 
Tumer, Nita Sue 408 
Tumer, Patricia Carol 382 
Tumer, Polly Jean 307, 324 
Turner, Richard Romano 
Tumer, Stewart Britt 408 
Turner, Teresa Gail 392 
Tumer, Terry Eldon 
Tumer, Thomas Guthrie 
Turner, Thomas Matthew 408 
Turpin, Mary F. Tallent 
Tussey, Lee Ann 371 
Tussey, Thomas Allen 209, 211, 215, 
392 
Tutino, Christine Marie 
Tutino, Thomas James 76, 77, 288. 
289 
Tutoring 193 
Tuttle, Terri Gail 322 
Tuttle, Tony Neil 
Tuttle, Vicki Jean 322 
TV/Movies/Books 36-37 
Tweddell, Thomas Alan 
Tyler, Rico Thomas 
Tynes, Vernon Walter 
Tyree, Tamala Sue 
Tyson, Anna Jean 


eltschi, Robert Dowling 
311, 326 
Ufondu, Comfort Ama 
Ugochukwu, Chimezie Damian 392 
Ugochukwu, Nwabufo Emest 382 
Underwood, Charles William 
Underwood, Douglas Brett 
Underwood, Pamela Gay 
Unification Church 23 
United Black Students 155, 276-277 
United Nations 27 
University archivist 150 
University attorney 150 
University Center Board 40, 50, 52, 
53, 56, 60, 126, 153, 436 
University Centers directors 152, 154 
University counseling services 192 
University farm 26 
University of Kentucky 140, 162, 230 
University of Louisville 29, 230 
University publications director 146 
University-school relations director 
140, 148, 149 


University stores director 158, 377 

‘Unlectures’ favored by independents 
180 

Upchurch, Edwin Amos 

Updike, Tom 148 

Upshot 235 

Upton, Robin Iona 265, 382 

Urban, Rolanda Ruth 299, 392 

Urbaniak, Michael 74 

Utley, Joann 

Utley, Lisa Gail 392 

Utley, Melissa Ann 382 

Utley, Powell, Pius 326, 392 

Utley, Sherrie Kay 324 

Utley, Vivian Lucille 

Utley, William Edward 392 

Uzodinma, Ihedinachi | 

Uzodinma, Ihedinachi | 

Uzoma, Joshua Ekperechi 

Uzoma, Vincent Emeka 

Uzoma, Vincent Emeka 


aden, Katherine Reed 
Vail, Carmen Rose 
Vail, Howard 267 
Vajner, Scott Joseph 
Valbuena, Arturo R. 408 
Valencia, Carlos Arturo 261, 392 
Valentines Day 127, 128 
Van Buren, Agnes 156, 157 
Van Bussum, Gail Paige 371 
Van for ETV 146, 147 
Vanderbilt University 230 
Van Leer, Darryl Edward 288, 289, 

335, 408 

Vanarsdall, Ann Baxter 


Vanarsdall, Thomas Edward 

Vanburen, Agnes 

Vance, Connie Denise 

Vance, David Holland 285, 382 

Vance, Eric Wallingford 392 

Vance, Gatha Jean 371 

Vance, James Edward D. Jr. 329 

Vance, Karen Ann 

Vance, Phil Kyle 371 

Vancleave, Phyllis Ann 

Vancleve, Annette Elaine 116-119, 392 

Vander, Kraats Keith R. 

Vandercook, Jack Douglas J. 295, 382 

Vanderheyden, Linda Joan 392 

Vandermeer, Rebecca Leigh 281 

Vaneaton, Laurie Lee 392 

Vaneaton, Valerie Lynn 371 

Vanfleet, Cynthia Dawn 197, 230, 231, 
392 

Vanhook, Patricia Lynn 392 

Vanmeter, Benita Jean 408 

Vanmeter, Betty Jean 

Vanmeter, Cyntia Davis 

Vanmeter, Dawn April 408 

Vanmeter, Kathy 115 

Vanmeter, Melissa Robin 

Vanmeter, Monica Lynn 283 

Vanmeter, Shane Nelson 332 

Vanmeter, Steve Junior 

Vanmilligen, Judy Carol 371 

Vanover, Kenneth Charles 408 

Vantuyle, Constance 

Vanuum, Christine Ann 

Vanvactor, Michael Dwain 

Varela, Genella De Lourdes 

Varnadoe, Marty 253 

Vassie, Letitia 408 

Vaughan, Dwight Alan 

Vaughan, Gary Earl 

Vaughn, Allen Dean 335 

Vaughn, Diana Kay 

Vaughn, Gregory Leonard 

Vaughn, Jeffrey Alan 
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Vaughn, John Paul 311, 332 
Vaught, Kevin Bruce 

Vaught, Mark Oneal 

Vazquez, Oscar 

Vear, Donald G. 238, 257, 392 
Veech, David Scott 296, 297, 382 
Veech, Paul Joseph 

Veech, Ronnie Lee Jr. 288, 382 
Veechio, Mary Ann 22 

Veeck, Steve Curtiss 

Veldt, Stanley Mark 

Velotta, Brenda Jane 

Veluzat, Jane C. 41 

Vencill, Patti Sue 180, 408 
Vencill, Vicky 392 

Venrick, Vicki Caryl 

Vessels, Carolyn Louise 
Vessels, Lea Ann 382 

Vessels, Lynnie 382 

Vessels, Margaret Ann 

Vetter, Stephen Joseph 

Vick, David M. 

Vick, Dwayne Hemdon 34, 35, 392 
Vick, Frances Annette 281, 371 
Vick, Mark Alan 382 

Vick, Patricia Denise 382 

Vick, Walter Glenn 371 
Vickous, Terry Michael 

Victor, Joseph Edward 

Viers, Tommy Joe 

Vietnam 22, 24 

Villanueva, Robert 408 
Vincent, Gwenda Jean 

Vincent, James Michael 
Vincent, Joel Miles 285, 382 
Vincent, Nancy A. 44, 382 
Vincent, Pamela Jean 

Vincent, Randy Vernon 392 
Vincent, Rebecca Marlinia 408 
Vincent, Teresa Ann 

Vincent, Tern Jeanette 371 
Vinson, Debbie Lynn 408 
Vinson, Karen Jeannette 


He came to Western homeless, friendless 
and hungry. He left in a box. 

This is the story of Chicken, a black rooster 
who showed up one April day at the back of the 
university center, looking, it might be said, 
rather foul. And as might be expected, his story 
is not a happy one. ; 

But for a few hours Chicken touched the 
lives of several students and workers with his 
crossed beak and his swollen right eye. 

Because of the crossed beak, he couldn’t eat, 
not even the cracker crumbs that had been 
spread for him. This was why several people 
took a personal interest in Chicken, watching 
over him like mother hens. 

Maurine Smith, who works in the university 
center grill, described how she got involved in 
Chicken’s life: 

“This boy came in here and wanted to know 
if anybody knowed how to catch a chicken,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Smith, who lives on a farm, knew how. 
“T’ve raised a lot of chickens and turkeys,” she 
said. 

But catching Chicken turned out to be the 
easy part. Getting someone to take the bird 
away was much more difficult. 

Campus police didn’t have an officer 
available. Western’s agriculture department had 
no use for a rooster. And the humane society 
simply didn’t believe the rooster existed. 

So for about three hours, Chicken sat in a 
dark, damp, three-foot-high cardboard box just 
beside the back entrance to the university cen- 
ter. His future looked bleak. 

Eventually, someone took Chicken to the 
animal shelter. John Crittendon, an animal con- 
trol officer with the humane society's animal 
shelter, asked state fish and wildlife agents to 
take Chicken, but they said it wasn’t their 
responsibility. 

So Chicken died on a warm, windy day in 
April. “We put it to sleep,” Crittendon said. 

Alan Judd 0 


CATCHING CHICKEN are Maurine Smith, who works in 
the university center grill, and Mark Faith, a Bowling Green 
senior. 
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Zinsius, Mary Elizabeth 383 
Zirkelbach, Christopher J. 335 
Zoeller, Ann R, 383 
Zoeller, Gregory 310, 383 
Zoeller, Patrick Dean 383 
Zonder, Jolanda Gerritdina 409 
Zryd, Teresa Lynn Wilkins 
Zube, Alan Philip 
Zuemer, Lucy Ann 409 
Zyewski, Jeffrey Scott 238 
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David Frank 


REFRESHMENTS and front porch discussions entertain Mike 
Cecil, Bardstown; Curt Gillock, Bowling Green; and Dan Cherry, 
Franklin, at Mike Still's Bowling Green apartment. 


If the year was one of change, it was also one of stability. 
St 6) lo | @ For everything that was different, there were an 
immeasurable number of things that weren't. 
Enrollment was stable, but the types of people in school were 
b (UJ different with more part-time students and older people returning 
to college. 
fe) The fraternity houses still dotted College Street and 
6) G {r IWG the surrounding neighborhood, but after neighbors 
objected, the fraternities had trouble getting the zoning 
exemptions that allow their houses to exist. — 
There was a marked change in students, too. They seemed more aware of the 
world — they seemed more active. 
Maybe the change was because of the new decade. Maybe it was just natural. 
Regardless, one thing was certain — it all depended on the perceptions. 


David Frank 
A CANDLELIGHT DISCUSSION on fears about death starts the THE ALPHA DELTA PIS won second place in Chi Omega’s Novem- 


first class meeting of Dr. Jimmie Price’s death and dying class. The ber Nonsense. They sang Beach Boys’ songs for a Musical Milestone 
class helps students understand and deal with the process of dying. theme. 
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Harold Sinclair 
CONVERSATION is one of the most popular forms of entertainment on campus. Jim 
Pauley, a senior psychology major; David Davison, a freshman; and Betsy Bogdan, a fashion 
merchandising major, talk in the late afternoon sun. 


and other entertainment, started the year ready to bring improved 
entertainment to campus. 


W. The revised University Center Board, given new control over concerts 


But something went wrong along the way. Only two concerts were 


{t In) ‘ant scheduled — Pablo Cruise at Homecoming and REO Speedwagon in the 


spring — and neither attracted much interest. 
O Most day-to-day enter- 
@ At @ (r <e 6) | fn) fan) @ fn) e D) tainment was provided at the 
© _ Downing University Center 
and the West Hall Cellar 
with movies, games and dances and they provided a place to meet with friends. 
The disco craze of the previous year seemed at first to stumble, then fall and finally die. 


Though many people still frequented places like the Jaycee Pavillion to dance, much of the 
music had changed to new wave and traditional rock ‘n’ roll. 


ay 


Bob Skipper 
POLAND HALL PATIO serves as a tanning spot for female sun worshippers. A BREAK IN THE COLD WEATHER brought students out to sun and play 
In the warm spring weather “beaches” appear on the lawns near several Frisbee. Dedra Grimwood, an Evansville, Ind., junior, attempts to throw a 


dorms. Many students got a head start on spring break tans. frisbee through the arms of Stuart Arnold of Perrwille. David Frank 
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StUGEACS 


The community surrounding Western 
changed as much as the university. 
The Greenwood Mall opened in September. 


A new regional Medical Center opened 


OUTSCL OES, ierresryneeeiracer 
mall open 


For the first time in several years, many students found themselves Christmas 
shopping in Bowling Green because fall-semester final exams were not finished until 


Dec. 21. 


NOT QUITE SPRING CLEANING. Workers from the R.C. Blast and 
Coat Company repaint the Bowling Green water tower early in the 


spring. 


Lewis Gardner 


But student effect on the local economy 
persisted as students continued to spend 
the millions in the city that studies have 
shown they do. 


Lewis Gardner 


A LOCAL AMBULANCE CREW works in front of Diddle Arena 
before the Middle Tennessee basketball game. The Bowling Green- 
Warren County Ambulance Service has a unit at most sporting events. 
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Co-managing editors 


Greeks editor 
Organizations editor 
Classes and index editor 


Start 


Lisa Roberts 
Margaret Shirley 
David Frank 

Sandy Kinsner 
Theresa Montgomery 
Linda Dono 


Copy writer/editor Alan Judd 
Copy writer Roger Malone 
Copy editor Tom Beshear 
Kevin Stewart 
Robert Caudill 
Cissey Dyer 
Margo Spagnuolo 
Classes and index Donna Joslin 
Todd Buchanan, Crystal Cunningham, Kim Kolarik, 
Roger Sommer, Lewis Gardner, Robert W. Pillow, David 
Frank, John Rott, Bob Skipper, Mike Lawrence, Mark 
Tucker, Brian Pickerill 
Contributing Photographers . Harold Sinclair, Jim Gensheimer, Stevie Benson, 
Margaret Shirley, Ron Hoskins, Lisa Roberts, John 
McCormick, Robin Reeves, Mark Lyons, John Berkley, 
Candy Bush, Steve Lowry, Gary Suiter, John Gaines, 
David Beckley, Mike Morse, public relations 
Sandy Kinsner, Linda Dono, Linda Younkin, David 
Whitaker, Susan Taylor, Tom Beshear, Margo 
Spagnuolo, Robin Faulkner, Janet Pinkston, Margaret 
Shirley, Crystal Cunningham, Tom McCord, Robert W. 
Pillow, Cecelia Mason, Tommy George, Greg Bilbrey, 
Amy Galloway, Harold Sinclair, Lewis Gardner, Kim 
Kolarik, Donna Joslin, David Frank, Bob Stoner, Cyndi 
Mitchell, Mark Heath, Gary Moore, Tom Eblen, Ken 
Morris, Margaret McDonald, Tim Fish, Michelle Wood, 
Steve Carpenter, Becky Suiter, Sarah Good, Lisa 
Roberts, LeAnn Matlock, Maureen O’Conner, Georgia 
Nell Dukes, Eddie Severs, Bob Skipper, Sheila Fruecht, 
Debbie Foley, Theresa Briley, Deniece Rogers, Charlotte 
Welch, Kathy Lam, Lee Ann Miller, Linda Watkins, 
Ginger Williams, Suzanne Craig, William Collins, Kevin 
Webb, Anna White, Stephanie Wood, Melissa Crumby, 
Roland Gibbons, Candy Bush, David Hale, Stuart Arnold 
Adviser Robert L. Baker 


Colophon 


Volume 57 of the Western Kentucky University TALISMAN was printed by Delmar Printing Company in 
Charlotte, N.C. All printing was done using the offset lithography process. 

Paper stock is 80 pound Consolidated Frostbrite Matte. Endsheet stock is 65 pound Hammermill Offset 
Opaque with an imperial ivory antique finish. 

Staff artist Stuart Amold produced the cover artwork using a variety of graphic art typefaces. The cover 
is lithographed and embossed on tan book cloth cover material. 

Artwork by Roland Gibbons includes two colored pencil (14-15, 38-39) and artwork by Candy Bush Is in 
pen and ink (201). 

About 30,000 black and white and 1,000 color frames were shot for the final candid selection in the 
1980 TALISMAN. All color reproductions are from individually separated transparencies shot at ASA’s 
ranging from 25 to 2,400. Individual portrait work was done by Graham Studios of Bowling Green. 

Spot color was done in Pantone Matching System inks and process color inks. Included are the follow- 
ing: PMS 121 (38-39); PMS 155 (1-13, 132-133, 194-195, 258-259, 336-337, 442-448); PMS 160 (42- 
47); PMS 300 (78-79). 

Although a variety of typefaces are used in the book, the basic face is Souvenir. Body type is 9/9% 
Souvenir Light with cutlines set in 7/74 Souvenir Light. Cutline lead-ins are 7/7% Souvenir Medium. 
Page numbers are 14 point Souvenir Medium with folios set in Souvenir Light Italic. 

The index has been set in 5/5% Souvenir Light and Souvenir Medium, and cross-referenced by title and 
page content. 

Headline typefaces not of the Souvenir family come from Letraset, Formatt and Zipatone graphic art 
products. All were set by the TALISMAN staff. 

Employing a magazine format, the 1980 TALISMAN had a press run of 7,500 copies. This Is the ninth 
consecutive volume to be copyrighted. 
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